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Thesb  Lectures  are  now  offered  to  the  public  in  the 
form  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  Author  after  a 
final  revision.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  occasional 
modifications  in  the  text — the  result  of  fresh  light 
thrown  on  certain  points  by  the  critical  research  of  the 
last  twenty  years ;  and  much  additional  matter  will  be 
found  in  the  new  notes  which,  it  is  believed,  will  in- 
crease in  no  small  degree  the  value  of  the  work. 
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PREFACE. 


Tn  pnnRiiuioe  of  ft  plan  for  enlarging  the  tneflns  of  edooation 
aft<»rded  br  Cotambia  College  ia  the  city  of  Kew  York,  courses 
of  iDstruction,  cilled  Post-graduate  Lectorea,  were  orgauized  in 
tite  Bnmuier  of  1868.  I  was  iDvited  by  tlie  Trustees  of  that 
iofltittitioa  to  give  readings  on  tlio  Englisli  laiiguago.  Tbo  Leo- 
tores  wfaich  compose  the  present  volame  were  prepared  aad 
delmred  in  the  avtamn  and  wiotor  of  18(8-1859,  and  thej  are 
printed  very  nearly  En  their  orig;inal  form.  The  title  "Po»U 
gndoate  '*  and  tlie  Introductory  Addroes  gufficiently  indicate  tho 
olaM  of  persona  iox  whom  thej  were  dcsigmML  It  vbb  suppwcd 
that  the  course  might  extend  throngh  two  terms,  and  the  plan  of 
the  LMtores  waa  arranged  aocordingly.  Tbo  purpose  of  the  first 
or  Introductoiy  aeries  was  to  excite  a  more  general  intereM.  among 
eduootod  men  uid  women  in  the  history  and  eeeontial  cbaractcr 
of  their  native  tongiie,  and  to  rec<Hnmend  the  stady  of  tbe  lan- 
guage in  its  earlier  literary  monumeata  rather  than  through  tJie 
medium  of  gnumnare  and  lingnttttc  trvAtisos.  Tlio  aecond  term 
would  have  been  devoted  to  what  might  be  called  a  grammatica] 
liistory  of  English  literature,  or  a  careful  and  systematic  exami- 
itatiuD  of  the  origio  and  progroatdTe  duvelupmeut  of  Engllfih,  as 
rxlilbitai]  tn  aotoal  practice  by  the  host  native  writerB. 

This  Ktatttincnt  will  explain  many  apparent  deficienciee  In  tho 
1.ectaree  now  pnbUriied,  and  eq>edany  the  omlaston  of  any 
UAtioa  of  tlie  minor  drnmataats,  and  of  the  Scottish  dialect  and 
tttber  local  pocoliaritice  of  Engtiah,  as  well  as  the  small  amount 
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of  critical  discussion  upon  tiie  diction,  stvle,  and  litenu-j  merits 
of  dUIartiut  authors: 

In  aolectin^  iUiutntioos,  I  lure  oLoaod  to  draw  atteotiou  to 
the  lc8B  known  fields  of  our  Uierature,  and  I  liave  had  reconrw 
to  worJcB  neither  bo  rare  as  to  bo  inaccc»ible,  uor,  ttioagh  )iighly 
deeerving,  ho  ooraraon  w  to  be  fiuQiliftr,  to  most  rcadersL  Hence 
i  b&T6  aeldom  cited  ShakespeiLre,  iUilton,  Addison,  or  other  aa> 
thora  vfaoee  prodactiong  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  ever;  man's 
hands,  though  I  am  aware  tliat  they  would  oftaa  have  eupptled 
more  appodte  qnotatioos  than  those  I  have  omployod.  In  tho 
number  of  iUoBtratioos  I  have  been  sparing,  and  I  liave  intro' 
dneed  only  ao  many  an  1  tlionght  neceesary  to  make  my  tneaiitng 
plain,  and,  in  two  or  throe  important  oaaea,  to  oetablish  the  poiut 
for  wliich  I  wat  oonteadiDg.  It  would  htTO  been  eatj  to  make 
a  Hhow  of  cheap  leaiTiiiig  by  moltiplyiDg  ejEtracts,  but  I  bare 
preferred,  after  pointiiig  out  sufficient,  aod  I  fear  for  tlie  moet 
part  neglected,  sourcm  of  instmction,  to  leave  to  the  reader  the 
pleasant  and  profitable  taak  of  seeking  antlioritice  for  himself. 

The  Lectarea  ore  oddrcmod  to  the  many,  not  to  the  few ;  to 
those  wlio  liave  received  sucli  an  amount  of  elementary  dis- 
cipline u  to  qoali^  them  to  become  their  own  beet  teachers  in 
the  attunment  of  general  culture,  not  to  the  profeesed  gram- 
marian or  liDgniHtic  tncjuirer.  The  well-edited  repnblications  of 
old  English  authors  which  hare  isued  from  the  Booton  prew^ 
the  learned  and  valoable  labon  of  Ur.  Klipetoia  in  Angto-Sazou 
philology,  and  the  admirable  elacidatioiiH  of  Shakonpearo  by  Hr. 
White  and  other  American  critic*,  abundantly  prove  the  exist 
enoe  among  ns  of  the  knowledge  and  the  taeto,  the  further  pro- 
motion of  which  has  been  my  special  aim.  Thceo  studies  are, 
we  may  hope,  soon  to  reooiro  a  nuw  impuW  and  now  aids  from 
the  publication  of  a  complete  dictionary  of  the  £!ngUsh  lau- 
gnage— •  work  of  prime  nooeesity  to  all  the  common  moral  and 
literary  interests  of  the  British  and  Aiuericaa  people,  and  which 
k  now  in  cooraB  of  execadou  by  the  Ijoadon  Philological  So- 
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dety,  upon  a  plan,  and  with  a  command  of  facilities,  that  promifle 
the  mo6t  satia&ctoiy  reenlts. 

I  hare  onlj  to  add,  that  the  occaaional  allnaons  to  Uie  political 
condition  of  Europe  are  to  be  understood  with  reference  to  the 
time  when  the  Lectures  were  delivered,  and  that  subeeqaent 
evemta  have  not  weakened  the  oonvictionfi  I  have  expressed  on 
this  important  eobject 

BuBLnroTOS,  Vt.,  Oetober  SS,  Ifift 
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Ijr  tids  edition,  umnerous  errors  of  the  copyUta  of  mj  manu- 
Kiipt  and  of  the  press,  which  through  mexperience  in  prcM>f- 
raading  I  had  failed  to  detect,  as  well  as  mauy  inadverteiicee  of 
mr  own,  are  corrected,  and  the  appendix  is  mnch  enlarged.  The 
additions.  ood5l<  principally  of  citations  nnd  proofs  in  illut'tra' 
tion  of  etatements  uid  opiitioiui  not  RtifHvientlj  sopiwrted  before. 

It  U  with  some  relact-uice  that  I  Iiare  maltiplied  my  excerpts 
kod  rcferoueea,  because  I  know  that  tlioiigti,  in  a  country  not 
fuoiliar  to  him,  the  true  angler  is  tliaiikfiil  to  be  told  where  lie 
Uid  clear  laketete  and  the  fishy  brooks,  yet  he  deeiree  no  man  to 
atch  his  troot  for  him. 

Bnt  the  wealth  of  Engtinh  literature  is  such,  that  I  need  not 
fear  to  exhaust  its  storea  by  twenty  pigett  of  quotation ;  and  be 
who  patiently  exploree  its  abundant  water?,  will  not  fail  to  find, 
that,  after  all  that  I  and  other  laborers  hare  cxtractcil,  there  arc 
stOl  ai  good  fish  in  the  sko.  as  ever  were  caught. 

lu  tliia  edition  I  entitle  this  volume,  First  Series,  because  I  am 
ibont  to  publish  a  second,  comusting  of  a  oooree  of  Lecturefl  de- 
livered at  the  Lowell  Institute  Qpon  tlie  hif^ry  of  the  KngliKh 
UDgoagc,  and  particularly  of  its  lexical  and  grammatical  chaugoe, 
ritL  special  reference  Us  ita  liUirary  capabilities  and  adaptations. 

BntLnraroiT,  Vt.,  Janvaiy  1,  IMl. 
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LECTURE    I. 
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Tkb  aerere  Komin  bei^wed  npon  Uie  kngmige  of  liU  conoby 
the  appeIl*tioii  of  patriad  Bcrmo,  tlic  paternal  or  ostional 
speech ;  bat  we,  derivittg  from  the  domosticit;  of  Saxon  Mo  a 
traor  and  tenderer  appreciation  of  the  best  and  purest  source  of 
litigatstic  tnttractioii,  more  happil}'  n&me  our  hoina-boru  English 
the  mother-tongne.  Ttie  tone«  of  the  native  language  are  tlie 
mediam  tlimogh  vhidi  thu  affections  and  the  IntoUect  arc  first 
addrauicd,  und  they  aru  to  the  heart  and  the  bead  of  infiancy  wliat 
tho  nutrimcnl  dnwu  from  the  maternal  breaat  is  to  the  phj-ucal 
ftwae.  *'  Speech,"  in  the  wordn  of  Heree,  "  it  the  earlioet  oi^ 
guuc  aet  of  free  etJf -coned  oamofis,  and  the  sense  of  our  person- 
ftlitj  is  first  developed  in  tlie  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  speech.'* 
Withoat  entering  a]x)n  tho  specQlation.4  of  the  Nominalists  and 
the  IteabstB,  we  must  admit  that,  in  the  proooas  of  ratiocination 
properly  called  thou^hfy  the  mind  acts  only  by  words.  "  Co  g  i  t  o , 
ergo  sam,  I  think,  therefore  1  am,"  said  JJeecartee.  Whether 
tida  is  a  logical  ooncluuon  or  not,  we  habitually,  if  not  neecesarily, 
oonneet  wonU,  thought,  and  eelf-recoguiEing  exitctencc,  as  condi- 
tiuos  eaich  of  both  the  others,  and  hcuce  it  is  Ibat  we  liare  little 
or  no  roooUectiim  of  that  portiou  of  onr  life  whirii  preceded  om" 
•eqaainLanoe  with  buigaage.  Inde&d,  bo  neocssuty  are  words  to 
thought,  tn  refieetion,  to  the  memory  of  formcar  Btate«  of  aelf- 
ooOBcions  being,  that  tbongli  the  intelligence  of  porsoue  boni 
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iritfaoat  the  Benac  uf  hearing  sometime*  reeeiTeR,  thrnigh  the 
medium  of  taaniuJ  aigm,  and  withont  instructioii  io  words,  a 
very  considerible  degree  of  appareot  culture,  jet,  vfaen  deaf- 
mutos  are  educated  and  taught  ttie  luo  of  Terbal  luignage,  tbe^ 
are  go&erallj  almoet  Trhollj  unable  to  recall  their  mental  status 
at  earlier  periods ;  and,  eo  far  as  we  are  able  to  judg^  they^  ap- 
pear to  bare  been  previously  deroid  of  tboee  oonceptions  which 
wo  acquire,  or  at  least  retain  and  expresR.  by  meana  of  general 
terms.  So,  our  recollection  of  momenU  of  inteiue  pain  or  pleas- 
ure, moral  or  physical,  ts  dim  and  undefined.  Qrief  too  big  for 
words,  joy  which  finds  no  articiil&te  Toice  for  utterance,  sensa- 
lioia  too  acute  for  detioriptiou,  when  once  their  cauec  is  removed, 
•or  when  time  has  abated  their  koennes,  lead's  traces  deep  indeed 
in  tone,  iHit  tt>o  nhndowy  in  untline  to  be  capable  of  difltiiict  re- 
production ;  for  tlial  alone  which  is  precisely  fonuulat«d  can  be 
dearly  remembered, 

I^Vturc  has  made  speech  tJio  oondidon  and  vehicle  of  sodol 
interoonrso,  and  cooeoquoutly  it  is  cuentially  «o  vlvmcntor)'  u  dis- 
cipline, that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  motliot^tonguo  seems 
to  be  prasappoeod  as  iho  busis  of  all  education,  and  espocially  as 
on  indispeosable  preparation  for  the  reception  of  academic  in- 
stmction.  It  'u  doubtless  for  this  reason,  tliat,  in  oar  American 
syste-m  of  education,  the  study  of  the  Knglish  langnago  has  usually 
been  almoet  wholly  excluded  from  tlie  coUc^^  cnrrictJnm,  and 
reooutly  indeed  from  humbler  wminariee ;  and  therefore  eo  great 
a  novelty  as  ita  abrupt  transfer  from  tliu  nursery  to  the  aaditorinin 
of  a  'post-graduate  oourse,  may  seem  to  demand  botli  explaiiaUon 
and  apology. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  tliat  tlie  national  history  and  tJio  national 
-  langaage  1}cgin  to  be  studied  only  in  their  decay,  and  scholars 
have  Bomotimee  shown  an  almost  Bnpcr«titious  reluctance  to  ap- 
proach either,  Iwt  they  should  contribute  to  the  a^mvation  of  a 
symptom  whose  manifestation  might  tend  to  hasten  the  ostas- 
tfophe  of  which  it  is  the  forerunner.  Indeed,  if  we  listen  to 
some  of  the  voices  around  us,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  persuaded 
that  the  di!oUne  of  our  own  tongue  has  not  only  oomroencod,  bat 
has  already  udvaneed  too  far  to  be  averted  or  even  arrested.  If 
it  ia  tree,  ns  is  intimated  by  the  author  of  onr  most  widely  <areu- 
lated  dictionary — n  (^ctionnry  which  itself  docs  not  explain  the 
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joluy  of  Pu-adifie  Lost — that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  present 
idaid  of  good  taste  to  employ  old  Engliah  words  not  lued  by 
)ry(len,  Pope,  Gny,  Goldaniitli,  and  Cowper;  if  words  whi<di 
Iter  into  the  pliraneologj*  of  S]ienser,  and  Shattenpearo,  and  MU- 
,  thongh  important  "  to  the  aiitaqiiary,  are  nselusB  to  the  great 
»fB  of  readers";  and,  above  all,  if  tb«  dialect  of  the  autliurit»- 
ive  standard  of  the  Cliristian  bith,  in  the  pnre«t,  eimpleet,  and 
Ri08t  beantifnl  form  in  wlucli  it  baa  been  preeented  to  modem 
intelligenoe,  is  obsolete,  nniutoUigible,  forf^tten,  then,  indeed, 
Has  Engiiah  language  ie  decayed,  extinct,  foedliz^,  and,  like 
other  organic  rclica  of  the  past,  a  fit  eobject  for  curious  autiqna* 
rian  rracarcb  and  philosophic  investigatJon,  bat  no  longer  a  thnne 
of  liWng,  breathing  intereet. 

In  reasoning  from  tlie  past  to  th«  present,  we  arc  apt  to  forgot 
tliat  Protestant  Chriitianitj  and  the  invention  of  printing  have 
itircly  clianged  the  outward  conditions  of  at  Icnst  Gotliic,  not  to 
iir  civilixed,  humanity,  and  m  dirtingaifiliod  tliis  new  phase  of 
"Indo-European  life  irom  tliat  old  world  which  lies  behind  u«, 
that,  though  alt  wliich  waa  true  of  individual  man  in  the  days  of 
^lato  and  of  Seneca  and  of  Abelard  is  true  now,  yet  most  which 
'wAB  then  concaved  to  be  true  of  man  as  a  created  and  dependent, 
or  ae  a  eocia)  being,  lb  at  this  day  recognised  as  either  fal^se  or 
The  n^ciprocal  reladons  between  the  meanfi  and  the 
of  human  life  are  reversed,  and  the  oonaciouR,  deliberate 
rime  and  volnntary  proceeace  and  instrnmontalitieft  of  int*^IIectiial 
joQ  are  completely  revolutionized.  Hence,  wc  are  constantly 
dUnger  of  error,  when,  in  the  economy  of  social  man,  we  apply 
ancient  tliecuriee  to  modem  fae1«,  and  dednoo  proeent  ofiFect  or  pre- 
dict fatnre  eoDneqnen<v»  from  caases  which,  in  remoto  agce,  have 
produced  reiralts  analogona  to  recent  or  expected  phenomena. 
Thb  is  especially  true  with  reference  to  those  stndics  and  (hose 
poimiitji  which  arc  lees  immediately  connected  with  Die  Hcttting 
interoste  of  the  honr.  We  are,  accordingly,  not  warrantc<l  in 
oonelnding  that,  bocanse  the  creative  spirits  of  ancient  and  flonr- 
ifiliing  Hellenic  literature  did  not  concern  themsnlve*  with  gram- 
matical snbtletiee,  but  left  the  ayntactinitl  and  ortlioepical  theories 
of  the  Qreek  language  to  be  developed  in  late  and  degenerate 
Alexandria,  therefore  the  study  of  native  philology  in  commer* 
cial  London  and  indiutrial  Hanchcetor  prores  tlie  decadence  of 
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tho  heroic  8p«ceh  wltich,  in  former  centoriea,  embodied  ttie  epi4 
and  dramatic  glorifH  of  Englitth  gvniiuL 

Tlie  iinpaL<ie  to  tlic  idiidy  of  Kiigliiih,  and  enpecimlly  of  it«  ear- 
Uer  fomiA,  which  hu  lately  begun  to  l>o  folt  in  England  and  in 
thia  couiitrj,  is  not  a  roeutt  of  Uil'  uirtion  of  doinuatic  causeH^  It 
has  not  grown  oat  of  any  thing  in  tha  political  or  Boeiol  condi- 
tion of  tho  Eoglifth  and  Amorican  pooplo,  or  out  of  any  morbid 
habit  of  tho  cooinion  hmgua^  and  literaturo  of  both,  bnt  it  bad 
ite  origin  wholly  in  the  contagion  of  Continental  example. 

The  jcA]oufiif»  and  alarms  of  the  torbulent  period  which  fol> 
lowed  Iho  first  French  Kevolntion,  and  which  enfipooded  tlie  in- 
dependent political  existence  of  eo  many  of  the  minor  European 
States,  at  the  same  time  threatening  all  with  ultimate  a1)Borpti»n, 
naturally  Btimulated  tlio  Mlf-eODsaous  individuality  of  every  nu'u, 
and  1m1  t)i«m  alik<!  to  attach  special  valtie  tonvery  thing  citarHCti'-T- 
igtic,  everything  peculiar,  in  their  own  coiuitituUon, their  own  p<'Pt- 
KiwionK,  their  own  huttoric  reoullec^tionii,  aa  contiorrativo  elements, 
as  niciin»  of  reeistanuo  against  an  inducnco  whicli  Muglit,  tirft, 
to  doQiitioiulize,  and  then  to  aMimilate  them  all  to  ita  own  eodal 
and  governmental  fivftem.  Henee,  contemponmcouily  with  the 
wiLTtt  fif  that  eveiitfnl  (TisiH,  there  Hpning  ii[)  a  anivenuil  K^)iHt  of 
local  ioiioiry,  local  pride,  and  loi^  patriotimii ;  the  hivtor}',  the 
arcliitwlogy.  the  language^  the  early  litenttnre,  of  eTnry  European 
people,  iMxnuuc  objccta  of  oaruust  Htudy,  finit  with  it«  own  itobol- 
am,  then  with  allied  nationa  or  races,  and,  finally,  by  the  power 
of  interaatiooal  tyropathy,  an<I  the  nnoxpcctod  light  which  ety- 
mological reeearchcfl  have  throwu  on  eouie  of  the  mo«t  interest- 
ing qnoMJons  belonging  to  present  psycbolc^  and  to  post  history, 
with  enlightened  and  philoaoplue  thiidtcre  everywhere. 

The  people  of  England  were  lees  a^tated  by  tlie  fears  which 
disturbed  the  rcpoee  of  tJie  Continental  nations,  and  they  are  oou- 
fititDtionalty  alow  in  yielding  either  to  moral,  to  inteUechial,  or  to 
niatuHal  influeuceH  from  witltout.  Aooiirdingly,  while  tlie  phi- 
lolugiHtd  and  histunana  of  Denmark*  and  of  Germany  were  eta* 

*  ThoriwUn  hod  pnptuwd  tbo  poon  o(  Beowulf  for  pabllcatloa  u  Narlj  m 
I8D7,  bat tbe  proM oopj  WH doatroyed  Id  tikotkevot  Oopadugm-  Hcbow- 
ervr.  teoewcd  bla  labon,  and  In  18IS.  brooght  oat  th«  tiit  edidoii  of  that  Im- 
ponaal  work.  Fin  jttn  lal«r,  Gniniltvfg  pabNibed  a  Daalali  wrrion  of  Boo- 
wolf ,  with  onimdaliont.  in  a  great  BiMuan  orajeotttia),  of  tbe  ocl(taia1  prioC«d 
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dMiuij*  iDrestigating  aod  elueid&Hng  tlie  cooiee  of  Anglo-Saxon 
I  biitorT,  the  laws  of  the  Anglo^anm  language,  and  the  chanotei 
of  tt&  literature,  9B  tbiugs  cogu&to  with  their  own  past  glories  and 
fatore  aspinitioaB,  few  nativo  EuglijiL  inquirerg  hiuit-d  thumwlvei 
with   KtudiiM  whose  obAcnre,  though  real,  oonnoctiou  with  the 
atirring  ovouts  of  that  epoch  no  timid  eensitiTiiu^  hod  yvt  taught 
•  tint  British  mind  to  feet    It  was  only  when  tho  duw  |Kilidcal 
rcUtionii  b«twc«n  England  and  tho  important  Germanic  States 
tuul  awakened  the  donnaut  moral  and  inti^Uectuat  sympathies  1>»- 
ftween  these  nations,  that  the  litoraturo  and  the  Icaroing  of  Oer- 
'  many  became  objects  of  interest  and  sonrce«  of  instruction  to 
iBritiBh   acbolars.     To  that  period  we  trace  tlie   tirst   impnlaea 
r«rhoM  gradual  action  has  led  to  the  tardy  reviral  of  national 
philology  in  England,  and  the  labors  of  Banish  and  German 
ifngldsts  form  the  real  groundwork  of  all  that  native  inquiron 
ikre  fliuoe  aeoomplijiked.     If  T  were  to  refer  to  any  indiridoal  as 
I  hariog  been  spedally  influential  in  thia  direction,  I  iilionld  dto 
[ihe  example  and  the  lalmm  of  Hax  Miiiler.    Miiller  haft  not,  so 
t'fiu'  as  I  know,  made  old  Euglieh  philology  a  specialtv,  but  ho  has 
given  an  immense  impnlee  to  the  renred  stady  of  Oriental  and 
^neral  iJngoisCics,  and  this,  by  the  wmmun<  wncvlum  which 
I  exiflto  between  all  Icnowledgeis  has  made  iteolf  felt  in  every  do- 
jnrtment  of  EngliBli  intellectnal  (tfTort     If  we  compare  ttie  criti- 
t'cal  and  ecit>ntiSc  Feriodicnl  Literature  of  England  at  the  befa- 
lling witJ]  that  at  the  ood  of  the  generation  now  drawing  to  its 
elm},  wu  Hhall  tind  an  advance  floldom  paralleled  in  tbe  liistory 
of  human  culture.     This  difference  is,  I  believe,  in  a  great  mca»- 
nre  to  be  oeeribed  to  the  inflnenoe  I  hare  mentioned. 

But  altiuMigfa  the  intorest  now  manifested  in  the  history  and 
'  trae  lingmstic  cbaracter  of  the  EngU^ib  speeeli  originated  in  ex- 
ternal morementfl.  yet  it  mtut  be  admitted  tliat  it  in,  at  this  mo- 
ment, strengthened  in  England  by  a  fo«.>ting  of  apprehension  con- 
Mrailig  the  position  of  that  eountry  in  rotning  years — an  appre- 
bennon  which,  notwitlistonding  occaeional  manifeetationa  of  hercdi- 


l|f Tboritella.  TbeaeinsnuMixthcinrDaUandmottnioctarfalliutaDoeeoftlM 
HHJicaOon  of  Muad  tetnUng  ami  critial  SHgacily  to  ibv  leBlontka  of  corrvpt 
ktia  nask.  also  a  Dan«.  publithnl  la  1817.  the  flnt  wmjtbte  Anglo-Saxcn 
pvamtr,  ai)>i  (bb  bu  odIj  latdj'  twea  siipeneded  by  lb«  Istran  of  ouj  ooun- 
-•ynan.  Prof.  Maroh. 
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tU7  oonfidfmco  and  pridoi  ie  a  rery  widelj  prevalent  nontunont 
unong  tho  Britiih  people  Bocont  oocnrrsnoM  hftre  inspired  u 
Biudety  amoDDtiug  nlmoat  to  akim,  ocmoeniug  their  relitioM 
with  tlieir  nearest,  u  well  m  tlietr  mora  remote,  Continental 
Deighbora,  uid  Uiowc  who  compare  the  policjr  and  position  of 
England  in  1815,  1851,  and  1859,  mny  well  be  pardoned  for 
Bomo  miagiviogn  viHx  regard  to  the  prctent  tendencies  of  tlie 
BriCtfih  Hociol  and  political  state.  la  imch  droumstaaces,  it  i& 
natural  that  onli|;flitened  EngUsbmen  ehould  cberiah  a  livcUor  ut- 
tacliiuoiit  to  all  that  is  groat  and  reverend  iu  the  memories  of 
their  early  l>cin)^,  and  thought,  ai>d  action,  and  sliould  regard 
with  Incnjuoiug  interest  the  mouuincnta  that  n*ord  the  series  of 
intellcetual  and  phyetc&l  triuoiphe  by  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
the  Noniian  raised  tho  Empire  tboy  sDcceesiroly  conqaorod  to 
SDcli  at)  nnexampled  pitch  of  aplendor  and  of  povro'. 

Miodem  philology,  then,  did  not,  like  ancient  grammatical  loro, 
originate  in  the  Hfe-and-death  straggle  of  pcrii^hing  nalioDalitice, 
nor  in  n  morbid  conscioQloeaB  of  intemal  decay  and  approaching 
dlasolutioQ,  bnt  in  a  aoimd,  philosophic  appreciation  of  the  sorest 
Btfeguard  of  national  independence  and  national  honor — an  in* 
telUgOQt  comprcbensioik,  namely,  of  what  is  good  and  what  is 
great  in  national  hititory,  national  institotiors  national  ebaraeter. 
It  u  a  palaatioD  of  life,  not  a  throe  of  death  ;  a  token  of  rBgen- 
eration,  not  a  sign  of  extinction.  The  kcoI  vritli  whlcli  theee 
sttidiefi  are  puivaed  is  a  high  cKpreiwoD  of  intellectual  patrintiflm, 
a  fiecority  against  the  perils  of  abeorption  and  contnJization  which 
are  again  menacing  the  commonwMltfafl  of  the  Eastern  Contiocnt, 
a  bulwark  against  the  dangers  with  whicli  what  existe  of  Conti- 
nental Ulierty  ia  threatened,  now  by  tlie  ambitions  dreams  of 
French  Cieaubtn  and  of  German  '  uutioiiulii^,'  now  by  Mu8oo> 
vitc  harbarisn,  and  now  by  pontifical  obscurantism. 

The  fruits  of  increased  Attention  to  domestic  philology  have 
bocn  strikingly  manifested  in  the  reviving  litorat-oros,  and  in  tho 
awakening  moral  and  poUtical  energies,  of  many  lesser  European 
peopled,  which,  until  the  af^tations  I  spoalc  of,  ftecmod  to  be  fust 
^Ving  into  forgetfnlnees  and  inaction.  States  and  race*,  long 
deemed  insignificant  and  decrepit,  have  given  a  freeli  impulao 
to  the  intellectaal  movement  of  our  age,  and,  at  the  same  tiiito, 
are  throwing  up  new  barricadea  against  the  enerouhmontA  of 
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t3ie  gre«t  Oontinenta]  deepotisras.  Denmark,  Norway,  Sve- 
den,  Poland,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  have  rotii>ed  thenuelves  to 
the  oreatioD  of  new  letters,  and  the  manifoHtation  of  a  new 
popolar  life.  The  Earopeao  Continent  is  to-d&y  protesting 
against  being  Teatonized,  aa  ener^ticallj  &£  it  did,  at  the  begin- 
XLing  of  this  ceatnry,  against  a  forct^i  oonfomiity  to  a  Gallic  or- 
gauizatioQ  ;  and  wo  may  well  hope  that  tho  same  spirit  will  bo 
ioaud  equally  potent  to  resist  tlie  Paoslavic  invaaion,  which  will 
be  tho  next  source  of  danger  to  the  civil  and  intellectual  liberties 
of  Ohristondom. 

There  ore  clrcutiutauc-ce  iu  tho  inhorcnt  character  of  tlio  Eng- 
li«h  langqage  wldch  recommend — ^therc  are  drcnautancos  in  its 
position  which  demand — the  moet  eeclalooft  and  pta^overing  in- 
vestigadon.  I  will  not  )i«re  Kpatk  of  what  belongs  to  another 
part  of  our  conrse — tlie  general  value  and  importance  of  Lin- 
guistic inqairy — bat  I  will  draw  yonr  attention  to  the  mnlti* 
farioiifi  etymology  of  our  Eabylonidi  Tocabnlary,  imd  to  the  coui- 
podt«  stractore  of  oar  synt&x,  as  pconliaritiea  of  tho  £ngliiih 
tongue  not  shared  in  an  equal  degree  by  any  other  European 
•peech  known  in  Utsratare,  and  n>quiring  an  amonnt  of  e^^'stoui- 
ado  Btudy  not  in  other  cavee  osnally  neceBsary.  Tho  groundwork 
of  Rogiish,  indeed,  can  be,  and  beet  is,  learned  at  the  domeatio 
firesde — a  school  for  which  there  is  no  adequate  sabetftute ;  but 
the  knowledge  there  acquired  is  not,  as  in  bomogenooas  hm- 
gtugn,  a  root  out  of  which  will  epootaneously  grow  the  flowers 
and  tho  fruits  which  adorn  and  enrich  the  speech  of  man.  Eng- 
lish has  been  so  much  aftoctod  by  extraneous,  alien,  and  discord- 
ant Influences,  so  much  mixed  with  foreign  ingredients,  so  much 
oreriooded  with  adventitious  appendages,  that  it  in,  to  most  of 
those  who  q>cuk  it,  iu  a  considenible  degree  a  conventional  and 
arbitrary  ^-mboluon.  The  Anglo-Siaon  tongue  has  a  craving 
ud  acoommodating  appetite,  and  is  as  rapncions  of  words  and  as 
lolermat  of  forms,  as  are  its  cliildren  of  territory  and  of  reVgiooa. 
But,  in  sfnto  of  its  power  of  assimilation,  there  is  much  of  the 
^leech  of  England  which  liaa  never  become  ocouiataral  to  the 
Anglican  people,  and  its  grammar  has  paasvely  sofiocd  the  in- 
troduction  of  many  syntactical  combinations  which  are  not  merely 
ilTCg^tllar,  bnt  repognant.  It  tins  lofit  itd  origin&l  organic  law  of 
|injyniiii,  and  its  present  growth  is  by  accretion,  not  by  develop* 
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ment  I  sliall  not  here  inquire  whother  this  condition  of  Eng- 
ItKh  is  in  evil.  There  are  manj  ca^es  where  a  coiuplex  and  cud- 
aiogly-deTiaed  nuchiae,  dextcroiuly  guided,  can  do  tluit  wliidi  the 
oongetiitai  bsud  fails  to  acoompli&b ;  but  the  computing-  of  our 
loeaee  and  gain«,  the  striking  of  our  linguistio  bakooe,  beloogt 
dievbere.  Suffice  it  to  sajr,  that  Engli&h  is  not  a  hngngp  which 
tenohee  itself  hy  mere  unreflecting  uitage.  It  can  bo  mastered,  in 
all  its  wealth,  in  all  its  power,  only  by  oonsctous,  persistent  labor ; 
and,  thiTcfore,  wheo  all  tlie  world  ik  awaking  to  the  value  of 
gCDenU  philological  ncienoe,  it  would  ill  become  us  to  be  bIov  in 
recogouaug  the  spocial  importance  of  the  study  of  our  own 
tODgne.* 

But,  in  order  that  tliis  study  may  uommcnd  itself  to  the  popu- 
lar mind,  ita  value  and  its  iotert»t  must  first  be  nmdc  apparent 
to  the  thiuluuj^  spirits  by  whom  Uie  current  of  public  opinion  is 
deteruiined.  Kuowledgo  liaa  its  sourocti  oa  the  hcigbta  of  hu- 
manity, and  culture  durivoe  ita  authority  from  the  example  of  the 
aeknowled^d  leaders  of  society.  Studies  neglected  or  undor- 
yaluod  by  the  educated  num,  will  have  still  less  attractioii  for  the 
pupil,  and  English  philology  cuunot  wiu  its  way  to  a  form  tn 
American  higb-scbools,  until  it  shall  have  boon  roeognixed  aa  a 
worthy  pursuit  by  the  learned  and  Hie  wise,  who  are  no  longar 
nibjoct  to  the  authority  of  academic  tcachora. 

But,  great  as  is  the  praoticul  importonoo  of  the  knowlodgo  of 
words,  let  it  not  bo  said  that,  for  it<  sake  alone,  we  cocourago  in- 
quiry into  tlie  structure  and  oonatitntion  of  national  speech.    Thd 


*  For  eanie  obtalaia^  Is  wenoie  to  ludgemcnt,  not  ooUe  ta  woids  attd  oa- 
turaU  apeche,  bat  In  $naXm  maUen  and  verto  ImparUut.  Adnlsed  A  oon- 
■Idoral  camHiing  by.  ua  It  imivca  by  Uime  Longi,  which  we  learn  bj  art.  where 
tliM  and  traucll  Ixt  tlie  comiMMlnj^  in«aii«,  emplautotii  In  wlta  boUi  oeriaintlA 
to  Kit  oa  A  ■Mureaoo  to  tIm  bj.  Our  nuUiral  Iuq|;  outnawUi  oo  ra  br  badlo, 
and  llit^for  bwlelwM,  foren  iMfuit^  la  lalxtrocl,  and  dicrefor  Inrecd,  Um 
cms  still  ill  ne  and  amvr  wril  known,  tbn  otbw  woll  known  anil  nrie  wikloru 
V8«d.  Ajid  Toi  oontinQwal  vno  nhoald  cnffr  koowlodgc,  In  a  thing  of  *uch 
Tiw.  aa  ibe  natiirall  dulturie  of  our  miod  and  mcai^ng  la.  And  to  sale  tbo 
truth  what  reason  b  It,  to  be  acqunlninl  abrodo  and  a  Mranj^  at  homo  t  to 
IcDOw  foKB  tunga  b^  nUe,  and  our  own  but  by  rntc  T  If  all  other  men  had 
b«ai  ao  affoct<<d,  to  make  mucli  of  the  forcn,  and  set  Ugbt  hy  Ibcir  own,  aa 
m  aenui  to  do,  wc  had  neuer  had  Iheae  ihlnpi  wc  like  of  ao  much,  we  should 
Bauer  bjr  eompaffn;  haoa  diaconml  Uw  better— AMonf  JtuteaMar,  Knt  Atn 
<U«£bHMiilartf,  1683,  p.  187. 
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diwipUae  we  advooate  embraoes  a  broader  range,  and  ostonilit 
iteolf  to  the  scientific  notioa  of  pliitnlog}',  vhiph,  thoogh  familiur 
in  Genuan  Utemtore,  haa  not  iret  becomo  the  reoognized  mean 

i  ing  of  tlie  vord  In  Riigliiili.  Xlie  course  we  propose  inclndM, 
naCtiraUj  and  Decesearily,  the  Etady  of  thoee  old  Eoglisb  writers, 
in  whoM  works  wo  find,  not  onlj  the  most  forcible  forma  of  ei- 
bot  a  man'cllons  aSlnence  of  the  migbtv  thooghts  out 
of  which  hoa  grown  tho  action  that  has  nuide  England  and  her 
children  the  wonder  and  the  ouvy  of  the  world.  With  recipoot 
to  the  technicalities  of  primitive  gnumuar  and  etymology,  the 

I  radiud  forms  of  stnictnre  which  chontctorixc  our  andcnt  tongoe^ 
the  American  student  hoa  but  narrow  means  of  original  rceearch. 
His  inveetigatioufi  most,  for  the  prcecnt,  bo  parsncd  at  second 
hand,  by  the  aid  of  materiala  inade<[nate  in  theraeelvee,  and  too 
cften  oollected    with   Uttle  judgment  or  di«criminntioo.      The 

[•tandanl  of  Ungtustic  ncienoe  in  Knglimd  iK,  or  rather  till  recently 

'lias  been,  oom|)untivc!y  low.  Britinli  scholars  have  produced 
few  aatii^kCtoiy  diecuasionfi  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  Uld-English  in- 
fleutjooal  or  atnietaral  forme,  and  it  is  to  Teutonic  zeal  and  learn- 
ing that  we  most  still  look  for  the  elucidation  of  mnnj  poiote  of 
inUireat  conuoctod  with  the  form  and  the  Higoification  of  primi< 
tire  English.  A  large  proportion  of  the  relics  of  AngloSaxon 
and  of  early  Eugli^  htoraturo  romaioa  yet  unpnbliahed,  or  lias 
boeii  edited  with  so  httle  aound  learning  and  critical  ability  as  to 
•arre  leae  to  gnide  than  to  lead  artray.  Hence,  in  the  dctcrmina- 
tfon  of  ancient  texts,  we  nsnrt  often  accept  hasty  conjecture,  or 
crude  opinion,  in  phioe  of  established  &ct.  Bnt  a  better  era  baa 
eommeneed.  Englitihraeo  have  learned  from  Cootinontal  Hn- 
gnifits  to  do  what  native  echolamhip  and  indaiitry  had  hitherto 
failed  to  accomplish  ;  *  and  we  may  hope  that,  at  no  distant  day, 

*  TIm  racvnt  adoUiablB  edidOH  of  Layamon.  ot  the  Onnulum.  tnd  of  tbe 
Wfi-Iifltif  tnuttlittiuui  of  Um  Scriptom,  urti  vxcattHai^lj  ndnubU-  contribiitJooa 
lo  Eaglbb  plulologj,  and  jn  tbe  bifiliisit  di^gme  cmltlahlo  to  tho  critical  aliill 
aad  btitmtry  of  the  emlamt  Mholan  who  luw  preparod  and  pobtUbod  them. 
The  publfcattooa  of  \bc  vtiktus  lAiemif  Sodtxltm  wlildi  oiY-upir  Uieaiwlra 
trltt  old  Rogliah  UtOTmtnrc,  nm  of  v*ry  uiMqukl  wUitc,  and  »om^  of  Ui«ro,  Mf- 
tobil7.  balh  taitriaalcaUy  wvrthkn,  and  badlj  edited.  Bul.  DotwHtolandlDg 
tta  tiMen  of  OaraeU.-t  there  ara  tew  sladenu  of  oiir  ntTl^  tileruiire  who  IttTi 
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the  ^et  hiddea  trcafurea  of  Bridih  pbUology  will  all  be  mad« 
lOOMSible,  aii<L  pcnnnnootJv  secured  for  future  etadj,  by  memu 
ol  Uie  art  wtiieb  La^  been  Bt^lod 

Art  omnittnt  Artium  ConaerveUrix. 

Tbe  general  inforiority  of  Eagligh  and  Fnmcli  to  Scoudinavian 
and  Teutonic  scholars,  in  philological  and  €v<pecially  etymological 
roeearch,  U  a  ronurkable  bnt  an  indisputable  fact,  and  its  ex- 
planation is  not  obvious.  I  can  by  no  means  nscribe  tlie  differ- 
ence to  an  inherent  inaptitude  on  our  part  for  snob  aubtlt^  invce- 
HgaUone,  to  a  native  ixuenaibility  to  the  delicate  relationa  between 
allied  soonds  and  allied  stgnifloatioDS ;  but  1  bclieTe  tbo  oanse  to 
lie  much  in  the  different  iutellectual  haUta  which  are  formed,  in 
early  life,  by  the  nse  of  the  reKpcctive  langnage«  of  tliew  nationK. 
The  German  is  renmrkably  botnogeoeooB  in  jta  cbaracter.  Au 
iimnense  proportion  of  ita  vocabulary  oonsiata  eitlter  of  ample 
primitives,  or  of  words  ob\ionftly  drawn  by  composition  or  deri- 
TatioQ  from  radioala  etil]  exietiDg  in  current  use  as  independent 
TOcablee,  Its  grammatical  atnioture  ia  of  great  regularity,  and 
there  are  few  ton^ca  where  tlie  conformity  to  general  rules  is  no 
muTsnal,  and  wbere  ttKtIated,  unreliLt«d  philological  fucta  are  ro 
rare.  At  tlio  nunc  time,  there  ia  enongb  of  grHmmnttcal  iii(1rx> 
taon  to  familiarhse  tlio  native  speaker  with  aj'ntactical  principlca 
imporfeotly  eiemplifiod  in  French  and  EngUab,  and  there  ia  a 
niffieiently  complex  amngement  of  the  period  to  coll  into  con- 
Btant  exercise  tlie  logical  facnltiee  required  for  the  comprehension 
and  application  of  the  nilae  of  universal  grammar.  IrThile,  there- 
fare,  I  by  no  means  maintain  that  German  haa  any  saporiority 
over  English  for  tlic  purpoees  of  poetry  or  of>  misoelloneoua  litera- 
ture, for  tlioee  of  general  social  intercourse  or  tbe  ordinary  carea 
and  duties  of  life,  yet,  as  in  itself  an  intellectnal  ami  eepeciiilly  a 
Unguiiitjc  diaoipline,  it  has  great  advautagea  over  any  of  the 


oM  (IcriTOd  TO17  ImportBBt  aid  from  tba  labor*  of  Ilalliwrll  nnd  of  Wrigbt. 
The  vnlue  of  Kc-mbto'fl  and  Thorp«'»  oonb^butioM  to  our  knowledge  of  tbe 
An^loSaxon  longungc  nad  llhTBturo  la  too  familiar  to  require  special  notice ; 
aad  I  Deed  not  here  ipeak  of  Uie  emlDeoi  BriUati  etbnologlcal  aud  grammatical, 
or  ntlbcr  Ua^uklle,  (nqtilren  of  tbe  pment  daj,  bennae  thii  ooufm  of  lecturoi 
b  ooalltied  to  quite  wotbcr  fldd.  vid  I  >baU  only  UddcDblly  liavo  oooailoa 
iv  ntet  to  llietn. 
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tOBgnee  which  embody  the  general  litorotaro  of  modem  Eu- 
rope. The  German  boy  oomos  ont  of  the  norgory  scarcely  a 
worae  gramiiiarian,  and  a  far  better  etymologist,  than  the  ancient 
Boman,  and  is  ainsuly  imbued  with  a  plulolo^cal  culture  which 
the  Kngliahman  and  the  Frenchman  can  only  acquire  by  years  of 
painful  study.  Hence  vro  account  readily  for  the  comparative 
excellence  of  ttie  Gonoan  dictionaries  and  other  helps  to  thu  full 
IcDOwIodge  of  the  laugaigo,  iidiilo  in  English,  having  no  gram- 
mar, we  have  till  lately  pofleeesod  no  grammarg,  and  wo  rtill  want 
a  dictioDary.  In  both  English  and  French,  the  etymology  is 
foraglt  or  obscured  by  great  diangee  of  form,  the  syntax  is  arbi- 
trary and  conventioDal  (so  far  as  those  terms  can  be  applied  to  any 
thing  in  language),  the  inflections  are  bald  ftnd  imperfectly  distin- 
guiehed,  and  the  number  of  solitary  exceptional  facta,  especially  in 
French,  is  very  great.  When  I  speak  of  the  poverty  of  French 
inflectionB,  I  am  aware  I  contradict  tlie  aoddeDoe,  which  sliows  a 
veiy  fall  Byntem  of  varied  terminations;  but  the  native  language 
b  learned  by  the  car,  and  the  spoken  tongue  of  France  reduces 
itis  multitude  of  written  endings  to  a  very  small  lit^  of  articulated 
ones.  The  signs  of  uamber  and  of  pereou,  and  often  of  tease 
and  gender,  to  which  the  inflections  are  refitrioted,  though  well 
marked  in  written  Freuch,  disappear  almost  wholly  in  pronun- 
ciation, and  for  those  who  only  ttpeak,  they  are  uon-e^dsteiit.* 
While,  therefore,  for  siieaking  Frouch  by  rote,  as  natives  do  all 
tonguoB,  no  grammar  Is  needed,  yet  few  written  dialects  retjuiro 
gnunmitical  aid  more  imperiously;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
grammar  is  of  so  special  a  character  as  to  teach  Uttto  of  general 
lingnistic  principle. 

The  Gennan  philolo^t,  then,  begins  where  the  Englishman 
uul  the  Frenchman  leave  off — or,  rather,  at  a  point  to  which  the 
great  mass  of  French  and  English  literary  men  never  attain ; 
and,  v^^h  such  on  advantage  in  the  starting  ground,  it  woatd  bo 
strange  if  he  did  not  outstrip  his  rival?; 

The  American  student  shares  with  the  Englishman  and  French- 
man  in  the  lack  of  early  grammatical  discipline,  and,  possesfdng 


*  Abnaia,  shRiilt,  >ini4irat  an  fdmtical  in  sound :  aad  limat,  aimee,  almal, 
ahof^  «iiai£«.  slmM,  &itd  umr«ii,  differ  so  little  from  tbo  fonner  group,  tlial 
tcwtant  penooi  often  confouad  tlicm  all  Id  vrriilng,  as  well  a>  In  speaking. 
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fevr  lai^  libraries,  no  coUectioQB  of  early  aditaons,  no  ro]>ositori8fl 
of  origiul  mimaacripta,  be  labors  uukr  the  farther  taconvon- 
ience  of  a  want  of  aocxeB  to  die  primitive  soarcea  of  etymologicnl 
instmction.  For  the  present,  tlierofore,  he  miut  renounoe  tlie 
ambition  of  adding  unythiug  to  ibo  exiating  atorei  of  knowledge 
respectiag  EiiglisU  |)liUi)lugy,  lutd  content  himsolf  with  the  bom* 
bier  and  more  iwlfiak  aim  of  appropriating  and  ckborating  the 
material  which  moro  fortunato  and  better  trained  European 
acholara  linvo  gnttmn^d  oi*  disooverod.  Wc  oio^t,  in  the  main, 
study  English  with  refereuco  to  practical  dm,  ntlior  than  to 
{diiloBOfdiic  principle ;  aim  at  the  positiTe  and  the  concrete,  rather 
than  the  abaolnte  and  the  abstract.  And  this  fails  in  with  what 
is  eminently,  I  will  not  say  happily,  the  preaeot  tendency  of  tJie 
American  mind.  Wo  demand,  in  alj  things,  an  approoiablo, 
tanf^ble  result,  and  if  a  particulur  kuowtodgo  cannot  be  ehown 
to  have  a  vatv^  it  ia  to  little  purpose  to  recommend  its  cultiva- 
tion becauBe  of  it«  toorOu  We  must  all,  then,  men  of  action  and 
men  of  thought  alilie,  study  English  in  mnch  the  aame  way,  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  same  inMnimentalitiee — the  practical  man,  be- 
eaoM  be  atnu  at  a  practical  end ;  the  pbilooopbic  thinker,  be- 
oanae  he  u  deetitnto  of  the  means  of  approximating  to  his  ond  by 
any  higher  method  tJian  the  imperfect  coarae  which  alone  is 
open  to  the  American  scholar. 

Ttiero  are  circumatAiicoH  which  reoommond  tlie  tttudy  of  Eng- 
lish eepecially  to  us  Americana,  others  which  appeal  equally  to 
lU  who  use  the  AngUcan  speech.  Of  the  former,  most  promi- 
nont  ia  tho  fact  that  we,  in  general,  require  a  moro  comprehen- 
ave  knowledge  of  our  own  tongac  than  any  other  people.  Ex- 
cept in  mere  mechanical  matters,  and  eren  there  far  more  imper- 
fectly, we  hare  adopted  tlie  principle  of  tlie  diviraon  of  labor  to 
a  more  limited  extent  than  any  modem  ciWlized  nation.  Crer^- 
man  is  a  dabbler,  if  not  a  master,  in  every  knowledge.  Ev^ry  man 
is  a  divine,  a  ututeftmiui,  n  phyiuciaii  and  a  lawyer  to  himwlf,  as 
well  aa  a  oouosellor  to  liis  neiglilxin),  on  all  the  interests  involved 
in  the  scIenoeB  appropriately  belonging  to  those  profoasi<HU.  We 
all  read  bocks,  magozinod,  ncwspapon,  oil  attend  loamod  loctorcs, 
and  too  many  of  na,  indeed,  write  the  one,  or  deliver  tho  other. 
We  resemble  the  iUi^tee  of  Uomer,  who  IIoXX'  ^whraro 
fpy«,  pnotised  every  art,  and  if,  m  he  Maxat  s'  ^ttlarato 
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cr'vra,  bnngled  in  all,  ws  too  must  faU  short  of  nuivera&l  pep> 
faction,  we  Mill  need*  with  oni  multifarioos  etrivuigs^  in  eneycliv 
pedio  tniuing', «  vido  conmund  over  the  roeouroes  of  oar  natiTa 
toQgtid,  and,  mora  or  leas,  a  knowledge  of  all  ite  special  n<»n«a> 
elataree.  Btit  this  very  fact  of  tbo  g«aenU  use  of  the  wliole  Kng- 
Uab  Tocabnkry  unonj;  os  u  a  dnngcrom  choso  of  corrnptioii  of 
ipeech,  igaisfit  which  the  careful  etody  of  onr  laDgnago  is  an 
import-mt  antidote.  Things  mnch  used  inevitablj  become  much 
worn,  and  it  U  one  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  of  language, 
that  wordfi  are  as  eabjoct  as  coin  to  de&cement  and  abrasion  by 
btiak  arcnlatioD.  The  majoritj  of  tho&o  who  epeak  any  tongne 
incline  to  apeak  it  imperfectly ;  and  where  all  nae  the  dialect  of 
books,  the  vehiole  of  the  pfofoundeet  thoughts,  the  loftiest  im- 
agM,  the  most  sacred  emotinttN  that  the  intellect,  the  fanoy,  the 
heart  of  man  has  oonc«iT<yl,  there  Apecial  precantioDS  are  neces- 
aary  to  prevent  that  medium  from  becoming  debased  and  ralgar- 
izod  by  corruptions  of  form,  or,  at  least,  by  aftoociation  with  de- 
praved beings  and  unworthy  themee.  'While,  therefore,  I  would 
vpea  to  the  homble  and  the  nmehooted  the  freest  access  to  all 
the  rich  treaenree  which  Rngluh  litemtnre  emlMxlieit,  I  would  in- 
onlcate  the  importance  of  a  careful  stody  of  genuine  English, 
•Bd  A  oonocicntious  scmpaloei^  in  its  aooarmte  nae,  upon  all  who 
bi  any  niann»r  occupy  the  position  of  toaobera  or  Icack-ra  of  the 
American  mind,  upon  all  whose  habita,  whoee  taetca  or  whoM 
Toeatioas  load  thorn  to  apeak  oftoner  than  to  bear. 

Bat,  as  I  observed,  there  are  considttiition?,  common  to  die 
Englishinan  and  the  American,  which  powerfully  reoommeDd 
the  stody  of  oar  langoage  to  thinking  men.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  a  repetition  of  the  argument  I  have  just 
vmmI,  but  in  a  more  extended  apphcation.  I  allude  to  wliat,  for 
want  of  any  other  equally  appropriate  epithet,  I  must  cliaracter- 
tie  by  a  deaguation  mnch  abused  both  by  thorn  who  rally  under 
It  as  a  watchword  of  party  and  by  those  to  whom  It  ia  a  token  of 
oflieDOe — I  mean  the  ootuervatUm  of  such  atndica.  It  ia  doubted 
by  the  ablest  judges,  whether,  cxoept  in  the;  introdurtiou  uf  new 
aarneB  ftn-  new  things,  English  has  made  any  mlid  iutprovement 
for  two  ccntnricfi  and  a  half ;  and  few  are  sanguine  enough  to 
believe  that  future  chaogofi  in  it&  stmcturo,  or  in  its  vocabulary, 
mien  In  the  way  just  stated,  will  bo  '*l»*ngg»  for  the  better.     It 
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Is  obrious,  too,  that,  io  p«>portion  u  new  grammatical  forms  and 
new  dosi^atioru  for  fainilJar  thingB  and  thoughts  ore  introdttced, 
older  ODC8  mofit  grow  obsolete ;  aud,  of  courso,  the  existiiig,  and 
oepecially  the  earlier,  literatore  of  Englaad  will  become  gradually 
loes  Intelligiblo.  The  importanoe  of  a  permanent  literature,  of 
authoritative  atandarda  of  expreaaion,  and,  especially,  of  thoee 
great,  luting  works  of  the  imagination  and  the  InteUect,  which, 
in  all  higlily-ciiltivated  nations,  constitute  the  **voluma9  jjara- 
itufunt "  of  their  Hteralon',  has  been  too  g»ni-rally  appreciated  to 
require  here  argument  or  itlu»tration.  SuJBce  it  to  wy,  tbey  are 
amuiig  the  moat  potent  agoticive  in  the  culdvation  of  the  national 
luiud  uud  huurt,  the  strongost  Ixjnd  of  union  in  a  bomogOQCOUS 
people,  the  surest  holding-ground  against  the  slutting  correats, 
the  ebb  and  flow,  of  opinion  and  of  tAste. 

The  Anglo-Snxoi)  race  is  foi-tunnte  in  potweaung  more  anch 
Tolumot  paramonnt  than  any  other  modem  people.  The  Greelc« 
liad  tlicir  moral  and  scntentiona  Iloaiod  ;  tlieir  great  tragic  trio ; 
thoir  comic  Arifitoplianoa  and  Henandor ;  and,  above  all,  their 
epic  Ilomor,  whoso  etoiy  and  whoeo  speech  were  more  closely 
interwoven  with  the  very  sonl  of  the  whole  Ucllomo  people  than 
waa  ever  otiier  semilar  comiMsition  witli  the  life  of  man  ;  the  Ro- 
mans had  EimiuB,  and  Tereueo,  and  Pluutus,  and,  at  last,  but  only 
when  all  was  Icwt,  Horace  and  Virgil ;  the  Italians  have  Dante, 
and  Petrarcl),  and  Tasao,  and  Axiosto ;  the  Icelanders  have  Lax- 
dtela,  tlie  stoiy  of  Ifj&U,  and  the  Chrooiclce  of  Snorro ;  *  and  we, 
more  ifovoml  than  all,  hare  Oluiucer,  and  Spenser,  and  Shake- 
speare, and  Milton— each,  in  his  own  tield,  as  great  aa  the  might* 
ieat  that  ever  wielded  pen  in  the  like  kind  ;  and,  beyond  theao, 
we  have  the  oracles  of  our  faith,  atampod  witli  the  self-approving 
impresH  of  certain  verity,  and  rendered,  hy  Ei)glii>h  pens,  in  a 
form  of  rarar  beftoty  than  has  elsewhere  clothed  the  words  of 
<70d  in  the  speech  of  man. 

*  The  loeloadle  Mgas,  though  oootalnlng  mxaj  abort,  rfaf  thmlcal  Wjt,  are 
not  TonUad,  aod  therefore  not  poeou  to  the  luiul  hdm  ot  the  word.  Bitt 
Xbtg  tit  bighl)'  poetical  In  roao^Uon  and  traumeat,  uid  thus  nnlle  the  faa- 
ekialiOD  of  mon  Krtifldal  fonmt  of  compoaldoB  irttli  tbo  atmctiooi  of  aa- 
UmiuIo  biatoiT'.  In  ifae  otrttiiatloii  of  the  ScwiiliiuTiim  poopld,  Iho  praa  m^ 
oecnpled  naoh  tba  same  plaoa  aa  ths  motrictl  epic  Id  the  lif e  o(  Um  Gnaki^ 
or  Ui«  herolo  haUad  In  other  modam  ntttons,  >nd  h  nuy  Uuveforo  falrlj  claim 
a  pUoe  In  IsHcl&atlva  ll)fntarft 
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Now,  all  these  books  httre  been  for  ootihiries  a  duly  food,  an 
intelloctajd  {Mbuluiu,  that  actuallv  liasonterad  into  and  moulded 
thd  Uviog  thoogbt  and  actioa  of  gifted  cations ;  and,  iu  the  cast 
of  the  Anglican  people,  it  will  not  bo  diepated  that,  working  aa 
(bay  barci,  all  in  one  direction,  their  great  poets  bavc  been  more 
powBrfol  than  any  other  secolar  influence  in  iirst  niaking,  and 
thea  keeping,  the  EngUithnian  and  tlie  American  what  they  are, 
what  fur  hnitdredi)  of  jears  they  hare  been,  what,  God  willing, 
for  thonMnds  they  ahaU  bo,  the  pioneer  race  in  the  march  of  man 
townrda  the  highest  sommita  of  worthy  human  achievement 

The  path  of  antional  lit«ntaree  is  like  the  orbit  of  those  oometa 
whici)  long  approach  the  ceatral  aooroe  of  h'ght  and  warmth,  and 
long  recede,  hot  never  return  to  the  perihelion  ;  and  the  laognage 
of  a  people  has  ordinarily  but  one  period  of  culminHtion.  "NVhea 
genins  has  erohred  the  beat  thonghts  of  a  given  etate  of  society, 
and  elaborated  the  ohoiceeC  formu  of  expre^ion  of  which  a  given 
apeocb  is  capable,  it  has  anticipated  and  appropriated  the  greatest 
resnlta  of  that  condition  of  human  life ;  and  the  subsequent  lit> 
ecmtore  la  hut  reproductive,  not  creative  in.  its  character,  until 
Bomo  mighty,  and  fOT  the  time  doBtmctive,  revolution  has  dift- 
Bolved  and  rmmalgnmatod  the  eloinents  of  language  and  of  social 
life  in  new  and  diverse  eombinations. 

That  the  English  tongoe,  and  the  men  who  speak  it,  will  yet 
icIdevB  great  victories  in  the  field  of  mind,  great  works  in  the 
worid  of  seos^  we  have  ample  self*conscioiu  assurance ;  but,  tn 
the  existing  state  of  society,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  any  future 
litenry  productions  can  occupy  the  place,  or  exert  the  de«p,  per- 
rading  influeoco,  of  the  voltunes  I  have  named.  To  them,  there- 
fore, and  to  the  dialeot  which  la  their  medium,  the.  instinct  of 
self-preaerratJon  Impels  us  tenaciously  to  cling ;  and  when,  through 
our  appetite  for  novelty,  our  incuriooa  neglect  of  the  beauU^I 
and  the  great,  tlicec  volumes  ccnso  to  he  anthorities  in  language, 
btandards  of  moral  truth  and  o^tUutical  beauty,  and  ioapiriters  of 
thought  and  of  action,  wo  shall  have  lost  the  eprings  of  nationa] 
gicetnefB  which  it  most  concerned  as  to  proaorve. 

"We  hear  mnch.  In  political  life,  of  roearrenoe  to  first  princi- 
ples, and  aturtling  novelties  not  nnfrequcntly  win  their  way  to 
popalar  acrc]>tanon  under  that  disguise.  With  equal  truth,  and 
greater  ainccnty,  wc  may  say  that,  in  langoagp  and  in  litcratnie, 
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nothing  can  ure  na  from  ceaM^lcw  revolntlon  hut  a  frequent  re- 
course  to  the  priniitive  aathoritioa  and  tlie  recognizcil  cauona 
\.of  higfaest  perfection. 

In  commencing  the  ntudy  of  eartj  EnglisU,  joung  persons  oro 
not  unfrequently  repelled  hy  diileroncefi  of  form,  whicli  t>eem  to 
demand  a  oonaiderabla  anioant  of  )al>or  to  master,  and  the  really 
tri^ng  diffieultioB  of  our  arcluuc  dialbct  are  magnified  into  innur- 
mouiitable  obrtaolM.  Unhappily,  Engli«li  ediolaTB,  thcmitclrofl 
often  better  instructed  in  other  tongnce  than  in  their  own,  have 
Tory  frcquonttv  sanctioned  the  mtdnko,  and  enwnnged  the  in- 
dolence of  oontemporarjr  readers,  by  editing  modemlKod  editions 
of  good  old  authors,  and,  in  thufl  clothing  them  anew,  bo  changed 
their  outward  a/tprct,  and  often  their  i»Pentia]  character,  that  the 
pareotfi  would  «arccly  bo  aijlo  to  rooognize  their  own  progeny. 
The  Britiah  prcsa  hu  toemod  witli  mutilated  and  diegniaed  edi- 
tions,  whil<>  scrupnloDsly  faithful  reprints  of  early  Unglieh  works 
have,  until  lately,  not  been  often  attempted,  or  erer  well  encoor- 
iged.  As  a  general  rale,  in  the  printing  of  old  mannecripte,  and  in 
the  repuhlieation  of  works  wbiob  geohu  and  time  have  scaled  with 
tlie  8taiup  of  anthority,  no  change  wKaterer,  except  the  oorroction 
of  obvions  dcrical  or  typographical  crrore,  ahoold  bo  tolcnited ;  and 
even  thin  Rhnuld  Ik>  vontiimd  on  only  nnth  rxtremp  rnntion,  bo- 
caoM  it  often  tnmR  out  that  what  in  hartily  aiyanned  to  havo  been 
a  misRpelling  or  a  miffprint,  ia,  in  fact,  a  form  delilwratcly  adopted 
by  a  writer  Iwttw  ahlu  t«>  jiidKo  whut  wa«  tlie  true  orthography 
for  the  time,  tliau  any  latur  iwliokr  viui  hv. 

The  rate  of  Ooloridgo  bai  nowhere  a  jwstor  application  than 
here :  That,  when  we  meet  nn  apparent  ermr  in  a  goiMl  inithor, 
we  are  to  prwuine  onrselvee  '  ignnmnt  of  hia  imdt^rntanding,  un- 
til we  are  oertaia  tJiat  wc  andcrstand  hifi  ignorance.'  The  nam* 
her  of  »?.holara  who  are  ao  thoroughly  poaraaaDd  of  the  Eugliah  of 
the  sixteenth,  DOl  to  mcmtion  earlior  oentmiea,  m  to  be  eafcly  in- 
tnifted  with  the  correcH/m  of  aatfaora  of  that  period,  ia  exceed- 
ingly amoU,  and  I  doabt  whether  it  would  be  posdble  to  cite  a 
sl^fl  instance  wliere  this  haa  been  attempted,  without  grievous 
error,  while,  in  moat  caMa,  the  book  has  been  not  merely  Iceaened 
in  Talne,  hut  rendered  worm  than  ueoktt  for  all  the  purpo«efr  of 
pbilolof^  and  true  literature. 

But  for  the  onfortunat*]  readinc6H  with  which  oditore  and  pub* 
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Ushers  ha,ve  jialAod  to  the  popular  demand  for  coDforraity  to  tho 
^wiling  and  the  vocabulary  of  the  day,  tho  knowledge  of  genuine 
Euf^lish  wouid  now  bo  bodi  moro  grineral  and  fortltor  advanced 
than  it  ig.  The  habit  of  reading  hooke  as  they  were  written 
would  have  kept  up  the  oomprelienHion,  if  not  the  use,  of  good 
old  forms  and  choice  words  which  have  irrecoverablj  perished, 
and  the  £nj;Liah  of  tho  moet  vigorons  period  of  oar  Uteratnre 
would  not  now  be  moered  at  aa  otwolete  and  anintelligible. 

After  hII,  the  (titHcultieo  of  atx]oiritig  a  familiar  «C(iuaiutauce 
with  the  dialect  of  the  reign  of  Edwiird  TU.  are  extremdy  small. 
Let  not  the  student  be  disoouraged  by  an  aiitiqaatod  orthography,* 
or  now  and  then  a  forgotten  word,  and  a  monthV  titudy  will  on 
abl6  him  to  reed,  with  entire  readiness  and  plcaanre,  all  that  th« 
gcniue  of  England  has  produced  during  tlie  fi^e  ocntnrie-s  tliat 
tiave  elapsed  einco  Snglidh  literature  con  be  said  to  have  bad  a 
being. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  here  dilate  upon  the  value  of  a  familiarity 
with  tbe  earlier  English  writer^  but  1  nuty,  perbape,  be  indulged 
in  a  iQomeutary  reference  to  the  greatest  of  them,  the  perusal  of 
whooo  works  aJone  would  much  more  tlinn  compensate  tho  little 
labor  required  to  nuderstand  tlie  dialect  in  which  they  are  writ- 
tao.  Neither  the  protie  mir  the  venie  of  the  Engliab  litonture  of 
the  fourteenth  ceutury  conictt  up  to  the  elaborate  elegance  and 
tho  dasBc  finish  of  Boccaccio  au<l  of  Petrarch.  But  in  original 
power,  and  in  all  the  highoet  qualities  of  poetry,  no  Continental 
[iniMr  oi  that  period,  with  the  elnglo  exception  of  Dante,  can  for 
motnent  be  compared  with  Chaucer,  who,  only  leee  than  Slmko. 
■peare,  deserves  the  epithet,  "  myriad-minded,"  so  happily  applied 
hj  Coleridge  to  tbe  great  dramati&t.     He  is  eminently  tlte  creator 


*  Tbe  Im^laritjr  of  Uie  flpeffln^  in  varlr  Eni^llih  boola  Is  nrj  fraqiunily 

ckargcaUe  altwwt  vboHjr  to  th«  priofatr.    TIia  original  nunuMript  cf  t))«  Or- 

I  BiatviB  !■  amrij  aa  ntdfonn  tn  lis  ortbogr^bj  as  lb«  tuoM  ^^Mcnutlc  modcni 

I'vitten.  and  KKne  at  tbe  codicea  od  wblcli  PauU'a  ediUoa  of  Qowa  to  foonded 

f  ai*  ilMerihed  aa  mamHf  lew  ooaatMeat  In  tbdr  ■pcUfD^.— Bm  pm,  Leetnm 

z&aadsd. 

I  KUHt  proteat  a^lan  tfaa  knittha  to  nhlrii  Gcnnan  pbOoloffM*  baw  bobw* 

Ibs  goo^  ta  Uw  nMeralioo.  or  nxhtx  ncoontnciian.  of  olil  wriifnjri.    ^ome 

ottan  bm  been  to  digniMNl  in  UiU  mt;  Ouu  Uwjr  would  not  be  uUo  (o  Kad. 

[!lr«v^  neofnis^  a  lino  «f  fhtit  on-n  work*  cloUMd  bi  (lie  urttxr^rapb;  whicb 

I  acfaolaiB  know  Uicy  nerer  lued,  hot  tliink  tfaej  otigbi  co  b>va  adopted. 
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of  our  literwy  dioloct,  llio  introducer,  if  not  the  inrentor,  of  some 
of  onr  finest  poetical  formtt,  and  bo  ooecntial  were  Ills  labors  In  tlie 
fotinditig  of  onr  oationnl  literature,  that,  n-iUiuut  Cluiiocr,  the 
n'venteenth  ocntuiy  could  have  prodnocd  no  Milton,  tho  nino- 
tccntli  no  KeatH."  It  U  from  defoet  of  knowledge  alone,  that 
his  diction  and  hi»  varnfioation  bnvo  Iwcn  muKltiinnecl  aa  nido 
and  anpoliKfauJ.  There  aro,  indeed,  Bome  dliBeuttles  !□  his  pros- 
ody  vhicli  liuTO  not  yot  boon  fully  ecAved ;  but  these  will  donbt* 
Ices  ehieflj  yield  to  a  more  critical  rerifiion  of  the  text,  and  even 
with  the  cormpt  rcmdiiig'  of  the  old  printed  editions,  the  general 
flow  of  hin  Terw  ifi  nmrpoly  inferior  to  llio  nielodv  of  Spenser. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  hia  metrical  MVBtetn  wan  in  perfect 
acoordanoe  with  the  orthoepy  of  his  age,  and  it  van  near  two  centB* 
tiee  before  any  improTements  were  made  apun  hui  dietiou  or  ht» 
nnmbeni. 

I  remurlced  that  there  are  circiimetanee«  in  the  poation  and  tho 
external  relations  of  tho  English  lau^iage,  whtoii  reouminend  its 
eamcet  study  and  cultivation.  1  refer,  of  couree,  to  tho  oom- 
iiiotuling  ]X)Iitical  influence,  the  vidosprcad  territory,  and  Uio 
commercial  iinportanoe  of  the  two  great  nMitlicr-oountrice  whoeo 
TomacuUr  it  \».  Although  England  is  do  longer  at  the  head  of 
the  Kuropenn  political  nyat^tm,  yet  a)ie  in  atill  the  lending  ioflQence 
in  the  Rphern  of  cnmmcroe,  of  induotry,  nf  prngroMira  oiTiliKa- 
tion,  and  of  uiJiglitt'iieil  Chrlfrtian  pliibuitlimpy. 

The  Britiali  capital  \i  at  the  geogmpliicul  cmtre  of  tbc  torro»- 
tn'onfl  portion  of  the  globe,  and  wlule  other  great  cltiae  represent 

*  I  moM  lure,  odw  for  nU,  makd  lh«  Md  cosonMlon  Utal  taaaj  of  Cbaocer'a 
works  arc  dMsund,  vtatncd,  poltnlcd,  tiy  a  gromica  of  Ibonght  ud  ot  \mn- 
ga»gf  which  Mmngdy  nnd  painfully  contrwts  vlili  the  delicacy,  reflnmwnt. 
nncl  moral  elev&thMi  of  hli  other  productjoiu.  The  on)y  apology,  or  raihiw 
pnlllnikin  af  tbla  oSenee.  (■  that  nhtch  FhTVM  M  (•xcrue  itmllar  traiii0TeailOM 
In  ShnkcKpQWc ;  namely,  that  tbp  iIiuukIiIa.  Uxj  inini«a,  the  words,  nra  such 
as  tnltKijl  lotlie  ohanuAcr  prtooilml.  or  fur  ibn  liiiio  oMtnimt,  t)y  the  poM: 
and  we  miut  ntnwinbcr  tbst  Uw  moral  niul  rctigloui  ib-gnulnti'in  of  the  fosr- 
tctnlli  vn»  far  deepor  and  tuon  pvmdlD^  than  that  of  tbs  slst«enth  aad 
snTenKCQth  ccotuiica. 

Id  opMktiig  of  Um  nilBUCHH  of  Ctiaucer  to  tti«  author  of  PusdUe  Lost.  I.  of 
eourm.  refer  to  lan^uagt  only,  and  MpcRlally  to  tli«  diction  of  the  minor  poonui 
rf  Milton,  which  aMW  importntH  in  any  Ju«  vJcrw  of  hta  poetical  characUcad 
his  jcTcat  vplo  IimU.  EmIs.  bulh  in  rcrtial  tonn  nnd  In  Itui  higher  ({niintlni  of 
po»tr>'.  ts  oonMnottf  mnlndlng  im  of  tlic  faorc  loMglaBtlTc  woriuof  Cbmioer 
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bidtvidual  natiowUitios,  or  Ketricted  and  temporarj  aims,  tho 
luting  cardinal  ioteresU  of  noiTersa]  humanity  have  their  bright- 
■Bt  pomt  oi  radiation  iii  the  citv  of  London. 

The  langoage  of  Eii^'land  is  spoken  by  greater  anmbers  than 
Miv  other  ChriFtinn  Bpee<'h,  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  vhile  some 
cotiunnporancontt  i.UHte(>t«  aikI  T%eefi  are  d^ajing  and  gradoallj 
diNappearing  fmm  tlieir  natal  NttI,  tlie  EngliMi  speech  and  the  do- 
aeeaJuitH  of  tboM  who  firat  employed  h  are  nudclug  hourly  cod* 
quests  of  new  torritoTy,  and  luive  alrcaily  cKtabliKho<l  tlieir  poetii 
uritUa  hailing  distance  throughout  Uio  circuit  of  tlic  habitable 
globe.  The  Engl'"**  language  is  the  special  organ  of  all  the  great, 
world-wide  chaJitieB  which  ao  honorably  distingnii^h  the  present 
from  all  preceding  agoft.  With  little  of  the  ^eculative  univeraal 
philanthropy  which  haa  been  so  loadly  preached  and  so  little 
practi^d  elsewhere,  the  English  people  have  been  foretnoat  lA 
eveni'  eehenie  of  active  benevolence,  and  tbey  have  been  wortliily 
toconded  by  their  American  brethren.  The  English  Bible  hoi 
been  scattered  by  huinlredc  of  millions  over  the  ftce  of  tlie  earth, 
and  English -^peakiog  misaionarie^  hare  pkatcd  their  maternal 
dialect  at  ecorefl  of  important  points,  to  which,  had  not  their  ooni^ 
ageona  and  aelf-devoting  energy  pared  the  way,  not  even  the  en- 
terprise of  trade  could  have  opened  a  path.  Hence,  English  is 
emphatically  the  langtuge  of  comraeroe,  of  civilization,  of  aocial 
and  r^ligioufi  froodom,  of  progrcsdve  intelligonoe,  and  of  aotiTd 
catbolio  philanthropy ;  and,  therefore,  beyond  any  tongue  ever 
used  by  man,  it  h  of  right  the  oosmopolite  epeeeh. 

That  it  will  ever  beoomo,  aa  some  drtainij  literally  univ«na]  in 
its  empire,  I  am  indeed  (at  from  belicvmg;  nor  do  I  mippoflO 
that  the  period  will  ever  arrive,  when  oiir  many-sidod  hnmani^ 
will  content  itftolf  with  a  angle  tongno.  In  the  inceeeant  change 
wliicli  all  language  necessarily  nndergije*",  English  itself  will  have 
oaued  to  exist,  in  a  form  idenlifinble  with  it«  present  character, 
long  b©ft)rc  even  the  half  of  the  human  faunily  can  be  so  far  Iiar- 
Dutnixod  and  mwimilated  aa  to  emphiy  one  common  mediom  of 
mtorcooree.  Langoagee  adhere  60  tenadoiuJy  to  their  native 
aoil,  that,  in  general,  thoy  can  b©  eradicated  only  by  the  cxtirpa- 
tsoa»  of  the  nees  tint  speak  them.  To  take  a  etriking  iustauee  : 
the  Celtic  hia  leas  yitality,  low  power  of  resistance,  than  an^ 
other  «peecli  accessible  to  philologies  research.    In  its  whold 
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known  liLstory  ft  lia^  made  no  conqueetB,  and  it  has  }>eesn  ever  in 
amning  cocdition,  and  yc-t,  eoiupuTStivcly  feeble  as  is  its  self- 
flnsUiuing  power,  twu  tliouaaud  ^'uani  of  I^ttnan  ant]  TeiitODic 
triumpbs  have  not  etiHod  its  accentA  in  Britain  or  in  Gaul.  It 
has  (]ic<l  onl;  vith  it«  dying  race,  and  cciitaricfi  may  yot  oUpM 
before  Engliiji  shall  bo  the  aolc  epoach  of  England  itself. 

Id  liko  manner,  not  to  notice  otlier  Rporadic  ancient  dialects, 
the  primitivo  language  of  Spain,  after  a  strajj^le  of  two  and 
twenty  ceoturiefl  with  PhoBnicianH,  and  Celti,  and  CartbaginianSr 
and  Ronun9,  and  Goths,  and  Arabn,  is  still  the  daily  apeech  of 
half  a  iDillioit  of  people.  If,  tlien,  euch  bo  the  persistenoe  of 
knguage,  how  can  we  look  forward  to  a  period  when  Engliiih 
•hall  have  vanqniahod  and  Euporsedod  tlie  Chtneea  and  the  Tar- 
tar diolectii,  the  many  tongnee  of  jwlyglot  India,  the  yet  aim-iiriiig 
Semitic  ii]>eeche»  in  their  wide  diiEuiuon,  and  the  numeroaa  and 
powcrfnl  [ndo-Giiropean  langoagea,  which  arc  eron  now  disputing 
with  it  tltu  tuaetory  1  In  short,  tlio  prospoct  of  the  Bnal  triumph 
of  any  ono  tonguo  i«  as  diiitattt>  as  improbable,  I  may  add  as  nn* 
doeirsblo,  as  the  enbjoction  of  nnivcrsal  nun  to  ono  monarchy,  or 
the  conformity  of  his  multitndinoua  races  to  ono  standard  of 
color,  ono  pbyHical  type.  The  Author  of  our  being  hits  implanted 
in  us  OUT  discrepant  tendencies,  for  wise  porposes,  and  they  are, 
indeed,  a  part  of  the  law  of  life  itaelf.  Diversity  of  growth  is  a 
oonditioo  of  orgunio  exietencc,  and  so  long  ae  man  poeeeeaes  pow- 
ers of  spontaneous  development  and  of  action,  ec  long  as  he  is 
more  and  better  titan  a  maclilne,  eo  long  ha  will  uontiuue  to  mani- 
fest ontward  and  inward  difFerences,  nnlikeness  of  form,  antago- 
nisms of  opinion,  and  varieties  of  speech.  ])ut,  thoagh  English 
win  not  supersede,  still  less  extirpate,  the  thonaand  languages 
now  epoken,  it  is  not  nnieaeonable  to  expect  for  it  a  wider  diffn- 
eion,  a  more  commanding  influence,  a  more  niiiversally  acknowl- 
edged boDofioent  action,  than  has  yet  been  reached,  or  can  here- 
after be  accguired,  by  any  ancient  or  now  existent  tongue ;  and 
we  may  hope  that  tlie  groat  names  which  adorn  it  will  enjoy  a 
wider  aud  more  durable  renown  than  any  otbon  of  the  suns  of  men. 

Thoee  brief  remarks  do  but  hint  tlic  importance  of  the  studies 
I  am  advocating,  and  it  will  l>o  the  leading  objoct  of  my  future 
disoonrses  more  foDy  to  orpoaad  their  claims,  and  to  point  out 
the  best  method  of  pnrsning  them. 
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A  ecrios  of  Icnoos  upon  the  tochnicalitiee  of  English  philology 
would,  it  U  thought,  b«  pronxature ;  and,  morcOTer,  adequate  tima 
■nd  moaiu  for  the  oxeeiition  of  an  undortaking,  iovolving  so  vast 
an  unonnt  of  toil,  have  not  yet  been  givon.  That  must  be  the 
work,  if  not  of  another  lahorer,  at  leAgt  of  other  years,  and  our 
{WtMent  readings  must  be  regarded  only  as  a  ooUection  of  iniacel- 
laneons  obeenrations  upon  the  principles  of  articDlate  kngOAge, 
•6  exemplified  in  the  phonology,  vocabulary,  and  syntax  of  Eng- 
li^ ;  or,  in  other  Tords,  a«  a  course  j*r&paraU^  to  a  eourse  of 
leetnrOB  on  the  English  toitguo.  Such  as  I  describe  the  (-ourBe, 
too,  I  ahall  endea%'or  to  make  each  individual  lecture — namely,  a 
somewhat  informal  preeentation  of  some  one  or  more  philological 
lawa  or  gouoral  facts,  in  their  connection  with  the  eaaentifll  cJiar* 
acter  or  tiifitoncal  fortunes  of  our  own  speech. 

The  lecturer  are,  under  the  oiroomBtanoea,  easentaally  an  ex- 
periment, the  character  and  tastes  of  the  inuU  audiences  I  am 
etxioaTagcd  to  expect,  oncertain ;  but  the  necesKltieti  of  tlie  caae 
have  decided  the  character  of  the  ecrios  for  mo,  and,  lu  in  muny 
other  instonooB  whore  external  oonditiooe  control  our  action,  in  a 
way  winch  my  own  judgment  would  probably  have  approved. 

The  preporation  of  a  wrice  of  thoroughly  ecjontific  discourses 
upon  the  English  tongue,  within  the  time  and  with  the  means  at 
my  command,  was  imposnble  ;  and  I  have  therefore  adopted  the 
plan  deeoribedf  aa  the  only  practicable  course,  and,  not  improba- 
bly, also  the  hesL  Thia  point  being  dispoeed  of,  there  remains 
only  the  emb«rTUSement  arising  from  the  uncertainty  a«  to  tho 
amotmt  of  philological  attainment  gcnurally  posseaaed  by  my  au- 
dicnoe.  I  have  thought  myself  authorized  to  presume  that,  how- 
•rer  anoall  in  nnraber,  it  would  embrace  pureous  eomewliat  widely 
separated  in  degree  of  culture,  and  %a  I  desire  to  make  my  dis* 
cooraea,  so  far  aa  it  tiee  tn  my  power,  acceptable,  if  not  instmct- 
ive,  to  all,  I  shall  aak  the  ecboLar  eoinotimca  to  pardon  familiar, 
eren  trite,  statements  of  principle,  iUustratioiis  which  can  scarcely 
claim  to  be  otherwiBe  than  trivial,  and  repetitions  which  clear- 
neea  and  strength  of  impreasion  may  render  necteegary  for  somey 
while  I  shall  hope  the  leas  advanced  will  excuse  me  when  I  In- 
dolgo  in  spccuUtiona  designed  for  those  to  whom  long  stady  ha« 
rendorad  rcconditA  doctrine  more  inteUigtble.  lu  the  main,  I 
shall  addrofls  yon  as  persons  of  liberal  culture,  prepared,  by  gen- 
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anl  j^lological  cilucation,  to  comprtthtind  lln^iittic  UltutraUoiu 
drawD  from  all  nob  wldolj-  remote  an<I  Dofiunilkr  enurtws,  bat 
who,  from  uuuxclbod  ourioeit^  or  the  saperior  attnctions  and 
mppoeod  clainig  of  otlicr  knowltxlgeo,  liav»  not  made  tlic  RnglisU 
Ungonge  a  maUor  of  ptutic-nlnr  Htudy,  tliouglit,  or  observatiOD ; 
and  Kucli  I  tdiatl  Iiopo  to  conWnce  tliat  tlio  nibject  i«  poBKaiod  of 
Bufficicnit  worth  and  Kiittk-icnt  intcrcfit  to  donervc  iucrvasud  Bttou> 
tioa  as  a  bnmcli  nf  Amoricuii  udiication. 

I  must  hero  outer  a  protest  against  the  fubiooablc  Ammcaa 
craze  for  bonding  young  men  and  y>'*ung  women  abroad  after  tho 
ooiDplctioD  of  tlicir  ac&dooiic  inetructiou,  not  to  cnltivRto  Eim> 
peu  literatnra  or  to  stud/  Europoan  art,  but  to  figure  in  societj 
bj  astmming  to  speak  two  or  tJiree  Continenla]  LiDgaagcs.  At 
that  age  tbej"  have  alreadj  loft  the  delicacy  of  oar  and  the  tlexi- 
bUitj  of  the  roca]  organe  that  make  the  acquisition  of  fon-Egn 
^ougnoB  so  easy  in  earl^-  cliUdliood,  and,  tlinugh  an  adult  tua^ 
profitably  study  the  liicratum  of  tuuguea  uot  lik  owo,  in  geaeral 
the  attempt  to  »j>gai  tbotn  only  renders  him  ridtculoiu,  though 
the  poHteneaa  of  his  bearurs  may  Iwid  them  uot  only  to  suppret* 
a  euiile]  but  even  to  bo^tuw  a  vur  Ul-murit«xl  com]>limeat.  If 
parents  are  ablo  to  take  their  youn^  children  abroad  for  a  auffi- 
dsDt  timp,  thpy  may  tMn  arcjuiro  a  fnniiliarity  with  onn  or  more 
foreign  hinguagw  which  vrill  be  awful  Uf  thctn  in  1at«r  life, 
whetlier  for  literary  or  for  social  parpo«eA ;  but  it  inufit  be  re* 
SMunbcrcd  that  no  niun  accjuircfl  a  mattertf  of  a  fun.-ign  language 
without  louDg  eoiucthing  of  his  command  over  \m  uativv  speech, 
(lad  in  very  many  casos  it  will  bo  found  that  a  ptirtia]  knowtedgo 
of  French,  German,  or  Italian  is  purchased  at  a  price  which  gri<atl; 
exceeda  itaTalue. 


LECTURE    II. 

OBIOIH   OF   SPBRCB   AND  OF   TBK   ENOUSa    I^SOTTAOK. 

Ax/raocoH,  for  tlie  reasons  anigned  in  die  introductorj-  lecture, 
the  plan  1  pro]x»e  to  pursue  does  not  oonform  to  pliiloeopbtc 
nietfaod,  it  will  not  be  iuum  to  follow  tbc  cxutiple  of  mure  scien* 
tifie  speakers,  br  jHe^ing  tbcee  leasoas  with  a  formid  annouacie- 
meot  of  the  rabicct  to  bo  ducnesod,  and  a  definition  of  the  tenna 
of  art  eiuplojod  in  propounding  it. 

The  coarse  upon  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter  has  for  its 
rabject  the  Enolibh  LAKauAOB,  the  motlier-tongue  of  moet,  and 
the  habitnal  speech  of  .nil,  to  whom  thenc  Icctnree  are  addreeaed. 
It  ma/  seem  that  the  adjective  J^n^i^,  and  the  Dotm  Utngva^ 
■re  00  fiuoiliar  to  the  audience,  and  so  clearly  and  distmctlv  de- 
fined ia  tlieir  general  use,  tliat  no  inqntry  into  tlieir  htiitorv  con 
msbe  their  meuiing  plainer.  But  our  biiHiiiess  is  with  words, 
and  it  will  not  be  sapcrfluuuH  to  examine  into  the  origin  and 
groonde  of  the  signification  aocribcd  even  to  tenm  so  well  under- 
stood as  thoM  which  oxpro6S  the  subject  of  oiu-  diecoime: 

Neither  the  epithet  oor  the  sobetantif  e  is  of  indigonoafi  growth. 
The  word  latufuagt  is  derived,  tbrongh  the  Fronch,  from  tlio  Latin 
lingua,  the  U>ngu*,  a  name  very  commouly  applied  to  speech, 
becaate  the  tongue,  from  its  reladre  balk,  its  flexibilitir,  and  tlie 
greater  power  of  tiie  Tohintary  muaclea  orer  it.  ie  the  morf.  con- 
spioaous,  if  Dot  the  most  important,  orf!;an  concerned  in  tho  pro- 
doction  of  articulate  sounds.  The  Anglo-Saxons  had  several 
words  for  language,  as  gereord,  ge^eodc,  Ijden,*  rcord, 

*'nMTv  is  nooalluSDti  between  the  8«uon  l;-d«n  (iKdea  or  led  en),  lh« 
Old  EoftlUh  falfn,  and  Uu:  oaUuimI  npi<cUatiru  Latin,  »  pmslld  to  wliicL  b 
(ouod alM) In  nodern BiniiUb.  Ijjden  (lied en  or  led«n).i*r«iii]t  lotwaUinl 
Is  Ih*  Aa^o-fiUMi  blj-d,  gvltlfd,  asoiuul.  nndliliid,  Imid.  la  Uic  DnnUli 
Lfd,  IbeSwvdbhljud,  luul  the  Ocnaaa  L&ttl(D&uo),  and  Inul  (odjeclitv), 

can 
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fipell,  spcec,  apFKC,  JtoodUc,  tiingo.  Some  of  tliMe can- 
not be  tnccd  back  to  &a;r  marc  radical  form  ;  and  we  tborofore 
cannot  positively  sajr,  aB  ve  can  of  Uio  corrcfipnnding  words  in 
most  other  toiiguea,  that  Uiey  arc  ossontinllT  of  a  tigurative  cIuip- 
BOtor.  Ljdeu  ia  recognizablo  in  onr  modem  English  arijcctive 
toad}  tptec,  in  tpMchj'  tungo,  in  tongvt ;  Chattcer  and 
otbcr  oarlj  writer*  ose  todcn  toT  langnnge,  and  spell  Ktill  imb- 
ast«  in  tltc  noun  upeS^  &  charm,  in  tJio  Torb  io  spell,  and  ne  the 
luat  member  of  goipd,* 

•U  InrolvlBg  the  mme  tdoa;  and  prcrixiblj-  nlm  (o  lbs  IceUodlc  liljbk,  a 
Blind,  ■  song,  a  Uimipet ;  whIiUi  UMer  word  aba  al^Uca,  oddly,  the  alNwDce 
of  aound,  nani«]j',  aiUnet.  Tb«  tliroo  Suou  fonna  of  tU*  word  an  etnplojred 
aUo  for  hittin.  Eittier  tiili  ia  a  oonfualoa  of  sMaoing  artalng  from  iimUarUr 
of  fonn,  or1y<l«n  la  adnlTatETc  of  iMtin,  t»  As  tespiajgic  par  eicdlonoo. 
oiiil  M]  nrrt  fllltnl  to  tlic  oUuT  Gothic  wvrtla  nbom  dteiU  tiitli<Mi.  imkcd.  w« 
au|>poM  Latin  iiMilf  to  Im  (Icdred  ^m  a  root  m<»ntng  on  articuUto  aou&d,  or 
Wringf  la  Spunlali,  t^prclally  la  tbe  SpnnLili  coloniea,  an  Africaa  or  In- 
dian wtui  baa  leamod  Spnnlth.  nnd  acqulrod  enough  of  the  aiti  of  dtilt* 
utioa  to  nuka  fatm  uwliil  aaa  BFmini,  1b  ni1I«l  ladino,  and  Old  CartlUam 
waa  MmAtiSMa atylM  Ladlno.  On  tlieotlwr  haoil,  Latin  waa uaed iii  Oal*- 
laD  lo  ■Igulfy  a  foreign  Un^ogo  gooenllj.  Tbiia  in  B.  D'Esdot.  cap.  xxxr.: 
"rcnob  di'Dani  b  rcy.  e  ajccRoUiu  a  dl,  o  aaludal  en  aoa  latt,"  aiid  cap. 
KKXvilL:  "acridnreu  mult forI«itwut  bu  llitr  Intl;"  "en son  la 1 1, "and  "en 
llur  lall,"  siffnlfying  rc»p«<:tlvcly,  in  til*  innxuiiKV,  In  tlicir  lanpui^,  wbidi 
lo  lUa  CMe  wus  Anblc.  Latin  wai  olira  n-rj  cununooly  eai|dojred  tu  the 
■■mo  aeua  fa  old  Freach  and  Itullaa.  From  tbla  uaa  of  tbs  wcnl.  rauj- 
ladino  euoo  lo  nuMU,  la  Spanliib.  a  groat  Ifngulat,  one  knowtag  manjr  for- 
tfgn  languogw,  Tbo  Old  Eogllah  IoUmt,  by  comiplloo  latin\«r,  an  Inkr- 
pntv  or  dngqman.  b  of  similar  deriratloa.  Thus  In  Rlchonl  Csur  de  Lloo. 
Webw  li.  »7: 

AnoD  ilood  up  ber  Uttymer 

And  auoaiTisyd  Aleya  TrcoahaBior. 

*  II  1b  not  clear  whether  the  fliM  i^lkble  of  Ibb  word  la  the  name  of  tJta 
dlrluity,  Qod,  or  the  adjective  g6d ,  t«oA.  Boiworlh  (uadcr  Oad)  and  many 
ntlicr  utyniolofiflta,  adopt  the  former  oappoaltloa  i  and  this  vleir  la  anppan«l 
bj  the  uulncy  of  the  Icnlondic.  which  hna  KUORpJ&ll,  ffnfa  leofd.  On  the 
ether  hnnd  ^nd-npoU,  na  n  compound  of  the  adJiscUve  g((d  and  apell 
would  be  tho  exact  etymological  equivalent  of  the  Oreak  tw«Yr*>Mni,  and  the 
author  of  tbc  Ormnlum.  who  lived  at  a  period  wfaen  Anglo-Sanxi  was  not  yet 
forgotten.  OTtdmily  lulopts  thli  deriraUon. 


And  agala, 


Ooddapell  oon  EonsUmh  twmmtiodd  Im 

God  word,  annd  god  tt^nndu, 

Ood  ernule,  Ac.  Onnulum,  Pntfaoa,  197. 

Off  all  ^iaa  god  uaa  brlangeb  word 
Annd  amde  annd  god  utttnnd* 
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The  word  language,  in  its  most  limited  applioation,  is  restricted 
to  buman  articulate  sjmbcIi  ;  but  in  its  met^plioncal  u^e,  it  em- 
braces  everj  mode  at  commtmictitioD  by  wliich  facta  can  be  made 
knowI^  eentiineat«  or  puaons  csprceeed,  or  emotiona  excited. 
We  speak  not  only  of  the  andiblc  language  of  words,  the  vid- 
ble  langutgo  of  written  alplmtietic  clioracters  or  otber  (nnveo- 
timial  (^-nibols  wlietlier  arbitrary  or  imitative,  of  the  dumb  and 
indefinable  langnige  of  manual  ragnn,  of  farial  expression  and  of 
gwtnre,  bnt  also  of  the  langnago  of  brate-tiGafit  and  bird  ;  and  wc 
apply  the  satno  deaigaation  to  the  promptingB  of  tbo  eilont  in- 
qiijmtion,  and  to  the  kseom  of  the  intoliigiblo  proridoncc,  of  the 
Dei^,  08  well  as  to  the  voieo  of  tbo  moay-tongood  oporatiouH  of 
ioanimate  nature.  Language,  therefore,  in  its  broadest  eenBe^ 
addiMMB  itself  to  the  human  aool  both  by  direct  intoition  and 
tlutragb  all  tlie  material  entrances  of  knowle<lge.  Eveiy  organ 
may  be  its  rehicle,  every  sense  ita  recipient,  and  every  form  of 
•xistenoe  a  speaker. 

Many  men  pasG  tUrough  life  without  patting  to  Inquire  wheth- 
er the  power  of  speecb,  of  which  they  make  hourly  nae,  Is  a 
CkoIiv,  iir  au  art — a  gift  of  the  Creator,  or  a  painful  ly-aoquind 
aecuuipUnliment — a  uatarol  and  univcnal  poaaeaslon,  or  a  bninan 
invention  for  carrying  on  the  intercommunication  eesential  to 
aocial  life.*    We  may  answer  thia  query,  in  a  general  way,  by 

Qoddvpoll.  and  lorr^i  magg  iu  wdl 
Ood  crrndc  ben  gohatcnn,  !tt:..  Jcc. 

Ormulum,  Prsf&ce,  ITS. 
Lkjtsnaa.  iU.  183,  v.  SK08.  liw 

A  beode  t>er  godm  godd-«pel ; 

and  pnaeli  there  O^id^t  ptptt,  a  pbnn  not  Ukeljr  to  b«  «isp)of  ed  if  gaep«l  hod 
bam  aaderatood  to  ueao,  of  itioK,  Qod'e  word. 

The  pluMoa,  godspell  tb*t  Kiiods,  ilie piM< papd.  HeUand,  I,  17,  iivd 
■  pel  godvs.  Ui«  wnnl  nf  Ood.  It.  17,  13.  -(I,  15,  19  and  81.  8.  Wem  to  show 
tlut  In  the  OooHacntAl  Old  Saxod,  god-spell  WMderirnSfrom  gni.  God, 
•nd  •poll.  Bcbfller  ndopti  the  mmo  ct^ii>olo^  for  tlic  got>pclloa  of 
Talfan;  gotipcllota  thcmo  folkc,  cTwigcIizabat  populo,  c.  xlIL 2S ;  si 
gotipallonff  Golot  rthbi,  «w)g<>I[7anircsnumDd,  c  zxlL4.asa)aofor 
goliprl,  pradigontl  golspol  rihbM,  pnedicxM  ovsngnlinm  mgni, 
xxS.  QodcB  ipclbodti,  Criuvut/,0HiL.p.9M.  Bkeat,  Id  Ua  JOymoM- 
&ri  Diaimarg  (Oxtotd.  1SS3).  consldvn  tbo  qiuflUon  u  aotlled  in  fKVor  ot  ttuB 
AatnXloa  from  pod.  God.  and  tpta.  story. 

*  A  dndlnr  qtioatioo  has  been  ralaed  witfa  regard  to  tfae  cHm  ot  airiimila. 
wfaldi.  for  eeiUiln  piupoMt  Bt  leaal.  perftmn  tbp  nfBcs  of  ipeooli.  About  tba 
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saving  that  articolate  language  is  Uie  product  of  a  faculty  Inb^ 
ent  in  nutn,  though  we  cannot  often  detect  any  natural  and  neo 
eeeary  connection  between  a  particalar  ohject  and  tlic  vocal  sound 
t>y  wliidi  thifi  or  that  people  repreeenta  it.  Tlierc  con  lie  little 
doubt  that  a  oolonj  of  children,  reared  without  Ucai'iug  wordB 
tittered  by  those  around  them,  wonld  at  length  fonn  for  them- 
selveti  a  Kpeecli.     "What  its  character  would  bi-  could  only  bo  do- 


btgimuDg  uf  Uiis  csDturjr,  Dailies  Baniagton,  a  member  of  the  Rojral  Sodotj^ 
trtodaaorlaof  experimcatotodclcrmiiic  Iitmlariht  notci  of  Unb  were  spon- 
taneous  aod  luiflomi,  and  liuw  fnr  dcpoudc'Dt  on  tuslructton  and  [miiaiion. 
Tilt!  n^iult  (whicli,  LiowcreT,  h^  bvea  q^K^tioocd  by  Ut«r  olwerren).  wu  lluit 
tbouKli  ihcire  b  tuucli  diff«reuee  in  flexitttlty,  power,  aod  compuas  of  voice  la 
binlK  of  dlStnui  t^foeim,  ym,  tn  ymeral,  the  note  of  tbe  bird  it  thai  wliidt  ba 
U  (aiigbt  In  tbe  nwt,  and  vith  man  cr  Icm  felldt;  of  imitiaion  he  adopts  Ibe 
aaag  of  bis  aurso,  wbcthcr  the  ULalcrnal  bird  or  t>  Htruigcr.  To  what  extent 
tbe  notes  of  blids,  of  I)««sts.  of  insects,  and  of  flBli(for,  in  spite  of  the  proi-erb. 
nil  SbUm  are  not  dumb),  are  elgnlflciuit.  il  is  quite  out  of  our  power  10  det«r- 
minu.  Coleridj{«,  l«uuciouBly  us  he  ndli«K«  to  tbe  tssential  distlncUou  b  kind 
between  llic  fuculiius  of  tlit;  limk!  uid  tbe  man,  admits  tbai  Ibe  dog  may  hare 
an  analoffffH  of  words.    (Ai<Ii(,  Aph.  ix.) 

All  will  agriMK  in  iimying  to  tbe  lownr  Animals  Ibe  poaiessloB  of  Isii^n^  m 
a  nuana  ot  latoUectasl  discouno;  but  even  this  ooaclusiim  must  ml  upon 
■tntngor  grounds  tbao  tbe  tesUmon)-  of  the  ear.  Sounds,  wliicb  to  our  obtuse 
orguna  appear  idcndeal,  may  be  UiQnlulf  diversified  to  the  neuter  seusu  of 
th»e  infuHor  cnnturcs,  and  there  b  ubuuiknt  eTideD<w  that  they  do  in  many 
insloncrt  communlcale  wilb  each  other  bj  mMos.  and  In  a  dt^Teo,  wbollj  ba- 
apprwioble  by  us.  Whon  a  wliole  is  alruck.  the  wbalo  ihosl.  thou^  widel/ 
dispersed,  ai«  instantly  madu  nwar*  of  Ibe  pnwcnev  of  an  em-iiiy;  imd  whao 
tbe  gmvedlfgor  bcoUo  finds  ilic  carcase  of  a  mole,  be  butuas  to  oonusuoicatc 
tbe  disroveTy  to  Us  follows,  and  soon  returns  with  his  four  coofodcrates. 
(Conscience.  Book  der  Nstuer,  vt) 

An  J^nylJsb  friend  ruporla  lo  me  an  instance  whcr«  the  lawn  of  a  goatleman 
tear  Lnndon  wna  so  iuImK-d  witb  ouu  that  bo  bod  resolved  to  replace  the 
Wboia  ■orlooa  witb  ErMb  turf,  wbeu  i:iirly  one  momliig  a  cloud  of  birdtt.  many 
faundreds  lu  nnmlnr,  »/  diftrtnl  ijpMlu,  wbioh  mwR  have  been  collected  from 
a  coDsldecable  oxtoal  ot  torriUn;.  swooped  down  apoa.  tbe  bwo,  lore  open 
Ibe  aot-hiits  which  nearly  covered  It,  and  devoured  oreiy  anl  and  crcTy  egg 
of  tbo  whole  txilouy.  Uad  Uicse  birds  communicated  witli  mcb  ottier  aud 
•ppoinwd  a  retidcsTotu  wbve  they  could  make  thomsclrvs  so  cngnslly  iioeful  T 

TIm  dlMlnctioD  we  habitually  make  between  atticiUato  and  Inarticulalo 
•ounda,  though  mimdontly  warranted  aa  appUod  to  human  unerance,  laay  bo 
Oatoundod  with  wfcreticc  to  voices  oddreMed  to  orsanizaUons  Icn  groM ;  and 
a  wUcr  Bcquaintaoce  with  Luman  IaQ^a>n!  often  teaolies  ua  Diat  whnt  to  Uio 
«nr  Is,  at  flrat,  a  confused  and  Incsprmnive  muttering,  becomes,  by  eoma 
familiarily.  on  intelligible  suocnaion  of  ai^illcimt  sounda. 
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tennined  by  the  method  of  PsauuuetiohuB,  an  exporimcnt  too 
end  to  be  repeated  by  iuquirers  iutulligcut  onoiigb  to  bo  iiitor- 
csted  in  tbe  nwolt.  It  is  not  improbable  that  &  kngoa^  of 
maniuJ  agas  would  preoede  orticuUte  words,  uid  it  may  be  pri- 
mmed that  these  wgns  would  cloeely  renoniblB  thow*  so  ouidi  awci 
w  a  meaiu  of  (wii)nitini<*Ation  iuiiong  savH^s,  an<l  whioli  are,  to 
»  great  pxtent,  identical  with  what  liaro  been  called  the  nattinJ 
mgoB  of  the  deaf-oad-datnb.  If  yoa  bring  together  two  nncilu- 
oated  but  tntoUigent  deaf-mutos  from  difierant  ooootried,  thoy  will 
at  oDoe  compiehrad  most  of  each  other's  dgae,  and  oonvoi«c 
with  beodom,  while  their  rogpeotive  gpctOnng  oountrymoD  wonld 
be  wholly  miable  to  commutiicate  at  all.  And  it  i*  often  ob- 
terved  at  deaf-and-dumb  asylnms,  wheij  viflited  by  nativee  of 
Polynesia,  or  by  American  Indians,*  that  the  pupilji  and  the  etran- 
gen  very  readily  understand  eao.b  other,  nature  suggesting  tbo 
Eame  symboU  to  botli.    Thus,  the  6a%-»ge  and  the  deaf-mnto 


*  Tbe  UDirenslity  of  thf>  stj^-lanpia^  wu  bnutlfullj  illustmted  Kt  Uie 
/MMkvtfra  for  Umi  Ift^-andDuni,  ia  New  Viiik,  >vuc-  Uiue  alooc,  on  Ui« 
ftrm^n  of  a  riait  tnftdv  to  ll  by  a  delegation  of  dSoui  iDdians.  Tlie  ladbna 
kavtag  bem  oo  k  vUft  to  ihcir  "  Oreat  Father  "  at  Wa«tiiiigton,  and  twing  on 
a  •d^MMiag  tour  Ihroogh  Uu  ccmttry,  paid  n  virit  to  the  I>Mf-*D(t-l)uinb 
TirfltPi'*  "Some  of  UwpnpQsweietiionglit  into  tbe  pnvcocc  of  Uwlndi^aa, 
wlio  aat  itur  and  uprtjtbt  on  the  bencboi.  with  tbeir  blutkets  wrapped  around 
Uaem.  aad  all  their  [laiatou.  One  bright  Uttie  boy  wu  called  upon  to  adilrms 
tbeni  ta  tbt  aigs-lsagui^n,  which  be  did  in  a  f;r»ceful  and  pointed  manner. 
The  Chief  amoos  tbe  Indiiuifi  Tonarfced  to  liio  interpreter  Ibut  be  uixlcntaud 
mne  of  tbe  algns^  This  being  cowmunksicd  to  the  prindpal.  he  had  the  boy 
Hhutnie  bjr  e^iu  tbe  manner  in  which  bunleni  killed  deer.  Tbb  pleswd  Uie 
Indian  diii-f  mighlily,  and  ho  rcquctcd  pcnni«SoD  ta  explain  tbe  Indian's 
mnbcKl  of  liilling  buffalo.  This  bdng  granted,  hn  qmog  to  liis  feet,  threw 
■rirti  Uf  blankcc,  and  in  ■  wild  and  grecefid  manmu'.  iletaOtxl.  by  meana  of 
ttgia  MNBUUHi  uaang  the  pratrie  tribM,  a  liulTalo  bunt  ->  he  pietunid  tho 
MMBtfnjc  of  rttodli  tbe  tuttop  mzow  the  prairie,  tlic  fint  view  of  the  herd  of 
boffalo.  ibn  cbaac.  Ibe  watleilag  of  tbe  beard,  the  rapid  Ariojc  of  tlte  Indians, 
tb«  wouudinft  of  aoiue  builaloea,  the  killing  of  othen,  concluding  with  Ihe 
Anal  tcvoM  of  the  bulcheriBg  of  tbe  aninudH.  ifae  laking-i^ilf  of  Ibe  bido,  ibe 
pfh'Tj  of  the  in«al  on  the  Lotae»,  aod  Uio  return  to  camp.  Tbe  mute  boy 
(onowcd  him  anp^lj  tlu«ucb  all  hia  wDd  gcaticutaUoDa,  and  when  he  had 
ooocteded.  tunu^  to  bia  alate  and  wrote  down  the  entire  ^1017  told  bj  ibe 
OUai.  Thla  bdng  inlerpreted  to  the  Chief,  be  buret  into  an  inunoderate  Si  of 
l^Ufbtrf ,  a  tDOKt  aauaoal  thin;  for  ou  Indiiui  to  do,  and  paHlag  tbo  lad  patron- 
^bgl;  on  Uw  head,  dcrokd  Umadf  during  tbe  real  of  hb  ilalt  lo  cultlratliig 
bb  further  ao^uaintanoa.' 
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alike  expreaa  tbe  Dotion  of  poritj  in  general,  and  espeoiallj  the 
frmternal  reUtion,  l>y  joining  nnd  oxtooding  tbo  two  fore-fingen. 
The  aU-obBerving  Sliakoapoiiro  must  liavc  reniouibered  thla,  when 
be  made  FlneUeo  my,  "As  like  as  my  Sngen  u  to  m j  fiugen."* 
In  thi<  Instance^  bb  ako  when  the  aavage  and  the  deuf-niutu  both 
expreas  tbe  Bpeaking  of  truth  by  paedng  the  ex-tcDded  index  fin< 
ger  directly  forwards  from  the  Hpe,  and  the  atteronoo  of  faI«o- 
bood  by  carrying  it  crookedly  ndewUe,  tliere  seems  to  be  some 
nataml  imalogy  between  die  geetare  and  the  tbooght.  So  the 
ooinddencw,  by  which  tliey  agree  in  moving  the  hand  with  a 
rapid  cinmlnr  or  spiral  motion  over  tbe  top  of  the  head  to  indi< 
cato  a  fool,  thou^  Icn  faniiliur,  is  etiually  oxplicablo ;  hot  there 
are  ingn?  common  to  the  sarago  and  the  deaf-mute,  or  at  leart 
matDolly  intelligible  to  tliem,  wliicb  nro  npporontly  arbitrary,  and 
without  any  diKOverabIc  relation  to  the  thing  signlfiod. 

Trained  as  we  are  to  a  grave  and  unimpaedoned  manner,  it 
is  ditiivuH  for  us  to  rcalixe  that  the  movementB  and  gestures  witli 
wliicli  Italian  vivndty  acconipanicA  ite  eocial  interconree  are  all 
ntUy  eigaa&cuxt  But,  though  ia  the  cultivated  drcles  of  Italyj 
and  of  otlier  countries  of  Soutliem  Kumpc,  manual  nignfl  are  leos 
roeovted  to,  yet  telegrapliic  oommunicatioiiB  by  liunda,  fni'c,  feet, 
tllA  whole  person  in  iJiort,  are  everywhere  kept  up  us  qunlitica- 
Hovs  of  aulmated  oral  disoonrM.  A  foreigner,  Uierefore,  who 
ondontands  no  language  but  that  addnaascd  to  tlio  car,  Iom»  mnch 


*  I  renenlier  (bat  irhen  I  lold  a  Turcomaa,  Id  reply  lo  a  qnMdan  whethff 
I  wm  ui  EiijtLihiiian.  tfakt  I  wu  an  Anwriau],  bo  eipnawd  bli  ootloo  ot 
tite  btiniiiijr  of  Uie  two  peoples  by  ihe  saiho  ilgD, 

"  Vour  Tcllgloa  and  oufs  aid  like  Mat."  and  be  laid  the  two  fore-fingen  of 
hb  hauda  one  agalnai  Ibc  other.— Hue.,  rol.  11.,  cliap.  t.  p.  99. 

Dampior,  Ypyagm.  1708, 1.  SOD,  laya:  "  Th«y  (ibe  poopto  Of  Hlndanao)  would 
ftlwajra  bo  pnUIng  the  KnglUh,  at  docUring  that  th*  Engliah  ami  llw  Hlnda- 
iibUuu  vert  all  oats.  This  Uioy  exproat  Ay  jnM^  tkMr  btofvtvjbigfn  dom  C»- 
gitiUr.  and  ai^rtng  that  tho  EngUali  and  MJndanaiana  wem  tamo,  aamo,  that  ia 
all  am." 

In  Iho  curious  Uttq  dw  Fdte  do  Jwa  BoucitTDaut,  P.  I.  c.  izr.,  it  li  Mated 
tbat  vrhcn  tba  Fnnch  kulgtila  wera  takeu  prlsoaon  by  the  Turka  at  tbe  bat- 
tle ot  Nlcopolla.  the  Count  de  Ifeven  laved  Boudoaat  trom  eieonUon  bjr 
dalmiiig  Um  bb  n  brotlwr,  or  bcv  friend,  by  tha  mihd  rignt  "8t  I'advlaa 
Dleu  tout  aoubduDctneut  da  Jciadn  to  dnu  Mffti  fnttmbk  di  ta  deux  nuUtu 
en  n-icardant  lo  Baaat,  ct  fit  algno  ctu'll  lujr  catolt  conuno  aon  propic  frtn  at 
qu'll  lir  n-ptiaxt ;  It^ucl  rigne  lo  Baaat  cntendll  lanUlt,  «t  1«  fll  lafanr." 
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of  the  point  of  the  UtbIj  conreraatJon  around  him.  Among  the 
lomr  danes  in  the  Mediterranean  ooontriw,  tlit!  nse  of  (ugn«, 
with  or  without  words,  la  very  gODcniL  If  yon  ask  on  Italian 
eerrant,  vho  has  retorned  umpty-handcd  from  tho  PoBt-OflBoc, 
irliether  ha  has  letters  for  yon,  ho  will  reply  bj  moving  \m  np- 
lifted  fore-Bnger  slowly  Ixickward^  and  forwiuxU  before  hia  nose ; 
while  a  Greek,  under  idmilar  circtimstaocea,  would  throw  back 
die  head,  olongato  the  face,  roll  up  tlie  eyes,  »nd  give  a  cluck 
with  tho  tongao  not  unlike  the  note  of  a  eetting  lieo.  Yon  boo 
the  ooaohmeu,  Borrajits,  and  others  of  tJie  lower  clanee  in  Italy* 
oooitaiUly  oommuoicating  by  signs,  sometimes,  indeed,  throwing 
Itt  a  word,  bat  often  exproseing  a  whole  eeutence  in  a  aleot  ges- 
ture ;  and  in  oouTersation,  especially  on  Kubjeets  where  caution  is 
BBcemurjf  a  i^waker  will  often  stop  in  tho  middle  of  s  period  and 
finish  his  remarks  in  dumb  pantomime.  Native  scholars  hare 
diown  that  the  modem  Itahui  sigD-lauguage  is  rery  cloecly  analo- 
gotis  to  the  an<neat  which  is  so  often  alluded  to  by  the  claMacal 
writen,  and  its  origin  dates  back  very  for  into  the  night  of  time. 
In  an  artistio  point  of  view  a  knowledge  of  these  signs  is  of  oonsid- 
er^le  interest  far  it  serves  to  interpret  mnch  of  the  xcdon  in 
the  pictorial  compositions  of  ItAlian  mastere  which  would  be 
Otherwise  hardly  intettigible.*    Beaidee  articulate  Bounds  and  the 

•  Tbp  Luiguago  of  gtmtun  is  so  well  nDdentOOd  in  Italy,  that  when  Klag 
Fordioand  rctamtd  lo  Na|>les  after  Um^  rcTolution&ry  moTcmcnts  of  18£3.  ha 
iBsde  an  addnn  to  the  lutanol  (tocq  the  bulcony  of  the  pkluce.  wholly  b^ 
i^M,  which.  In  the  nldM  of  the  moat  tumulmoos  eboutx,  were  perfeotljr  ia- 
ti^iflble  to  hia  pabllc.  Be  rcprmclied.  thnateiMd,  admooiihed,  forgare, 
aad  ilmOj  dtaaiiMed  the  nbble  m  ttaonrajshly  pcniuaded  and  edided  by  Ibo 
(•Mienlallim  of  the  rogral  Puodi.  u  no  Americao  crowd  by  tha  oloquenct  vi 
a  Wetear.  Tba  irpMiin  of  »am*ii>lo^,  tf  I  mnj  eoia  a  word  for  th«  ocnudon, 
ia  vnn  vaan  perfected  to  Sicily,  and  it  is  traditionally  alOrmcd  thai  the  famoui 
cuaspiracy  of  the  Sidllui  Vcspcra  waa  organized  wholly  by  faeiat  ilgiM.  doI 
«TeB  the  hand  brinf;  amployed.  The  general  use  of  signs  in  Italy  baa  growii. 
tn  a  gr«st  nunsure,  out  of  the  fa«t  that  their  twifl  Dxprt«Btveiie«8  la  often  bet- 
ter aollad  to  the  rapid  oommuiiicailoH  requliod  by  an  ImiiaaalQaed  people 
than  tlw  slow  morement  of  arikiiUu  phnm.  But  tlidTe  ia  aootber  naaoD 
tor  the  employnunt  of  a  Klgti-luiiji^age  in  Utc  StHle*  of  Um)  Cbuicb,  la  Naples, 
and  other  devpotic  oottutrlc*.  £i>?r7  °ui>  knowi  that  ho  ia  con»taiifIy  xnr 
couiKLed  tiy  spla.  and  It  is  therefore  safer  to  cxpras  hinscU  bj  gcsturt^ 
whew  appUcation  is  anlniellfgihle  to  a  llBtener  not  slraady  acquaintMl  with 
fta  fiib)eei  lo  which  they  refer,  and  wbkh,  besides,  cannot  be  so  readily  ro- 
OOldeii  or  repeated  evea  when  umderatood. 


so 
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laugoage  of  agoM,  we  have  anoUier  means  by  wUIoJi  we  oftan 
involuntwily  and  unconscioiwlj  communioate,  or  ratlior  betray, 
if  iiot  facts,  at  least  the  state  of  our  own  uiinds,  oar  Uiongtita  and 
fcoliugs  prompted  bj  knovo  or  rappoecd  ftuAa.  I  refer  here  tc 
the  B]>ontanooii«  action  of  tlio  mnecica  of  the  face,  nnd  nonictimM 
of  the  whole  frame,  when  we  are  excited  by  powerful  emotionn, 
or  are  ii]ieciiilly  intorestod  in  tbe  topic  of  a  convenwtion  which 
wi!  Iiear  (»r  participate  in.  That  much  pinctirc  may  ensble  any 
out!  to  conb'ol,  in  a  gruit  degree,  thia  involnntary  exprcetaon,  in 
nndoubiodly  trao ;  but  an  acute  obeerrer  of  the  Itaman  feoe  can, 
in  very  nisny  caBO«,  read  wliat  is  pawing  in  Hw  breiirt  of  nnothcr, 
in  epito  of  tho  most  rtroiiuoiu  efforts  to  conceal  it.  So  much 
more  trntb-telHng  than  words,  in  fact,  are  these  self-apcoking  ran* 
cirato  tboeo  who  have  studied  their  dialect,  tlmtilisaciUTcntHdflge 
that  longnage  wan  given  na  to  enable  os  to  conceal  our  thonghta 
There  le  »  fiiniiliar  claaa  of  words  called  tmiUUiv^,  or,  to  dm  a 
bard  term,  oi\nmat<^o^Q^  where  there  ia  an  evident  connection 
botwoen  tho  wiund  and  the  aenM.  Tbeee  are  all,  or  nearly  ul), 
words  dusoriptive  of  particular  sounda,  or  aets  aocompanled  by 
chHnict4^rit)tic  HoundH,  imoh  an  \mrXy  rruh,  gurgle,  gargle,  hum, 
Mbiz,  coo,  liowl,  l»elli)w,  roar,  wliistle,  whine,  creak,  cluck,  gal>- 
bio ;  and,  in  convcrsatinn,  we  often  allow  onrwlvee  to  use  words 
of  tills  claas  not  to  be  found  in  the  fullest  dictionaries  Euren, 
In  bis  Finnish  Grammar,  stales  that  one-third  of  the  verbs  In  Ito- 
nifili  are  diKtinetly  onomatoputrtic.  The  remark  of  a  oonlempo- 
rary  of  Dr.  Johnaoai,  that  much  of  the  effect  of  hia  conreraidon 
waa  owing  to  Iipt  "ftoto-wtwo  way,"  will  l»o  reujcmJtcred  by  every 
one.  A  great  modern  Eugltah  poot,  following  the  anthoriiy  of 
Sidney,  haa  oven  introdnoud  intoTorto  a  word  iKinrewed  from  the 
voice  of  the  «bcop>  when,  speaking  of  ccrlnin  cenmrable  foltic«, 
ho  calls  them  '*  haaing  vanities."  That  thcec  r^twniblanceii  are  in 
many  instancee  imaginary,  appears  from  the  fact  that  different 
nations  sometamea  expren  the  »ame  sound  by  different  imitative 
words.  Thus,  we  represent  the  report  of  fire-arms  by  the  word 
long/  the  Germans  by  puff,  or  paffi;  and  Sylve«ter,  in  hia 
Inaslation  of  Ihi  Bartas  published  two  centniies  and  a  half  since, 
jUfMport,  jHxrk^  instead  of  tlie  modem  eow,  mw,  as  an  imitation 
of  the  note  of  the  raven.* 
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There  hu  been  much  ingenioiiti  and  plaunilile  upecnlntic  i  npon 
the  lUtaral  signifimncc  of  articulate  wordn ;  and  it  is  at  .cast  e» 
tabUshed,  tluit  certaio  (tciiuintiirr  hiuihIk  are  very  (.'Ktensivcly,  if 
oot  nniverflaJlj,  employed  to  express  certain  primarj  conceptions. 
TUo  VQbject  lias  not,  liowcver,  yet  been  proeecut«d  far  eiiongb  to 
brine  VA  to  very  predee  results ;  but  vcq  arc  probably  autliori^ied 
to  ny  that,  as  a  genend  kv,  there  does  exit>t,  or  Iiua  existed,  a 
lutnnd  conuectioD  between  the  sound  and  the  tlijng  siguiticd,  and 
coiuectueotlj,  that  the  form&  of  language  are  neither  firbitniry  or 
coDTcantional  on  tho  ono  lund,  nor  acddental  on  tlie  other,  but  ar« 
lutnral  and  nccoeary  products  of  the  orgnnizattun,  facultieft,  and 
Ctindition  of  mnn.  Xay,  some  pbilologifit'*  mainbiin  that  tlie  laws 
of  the  germination  and  growth  of  theRe  forms  are  m  coufitant, 
that  if  ^e  etmcttiro  and  powers  of  the  organs  of  cpeech,  and  all 
iitodifying  ontward  conditions  affecting  tlio  internal  or  extenml 
life  of  a  partictilar  race,  could  be  preciBoly  kuown.  their  entire 
lAngnage  might  be  predicted  and  constracted  beforehand,  with  aa 
mtMsh  oertaiuty  as  any  other  result  of  tho  actiou  of  human  faciil- 
ties.  Henoe  it  would  follow  that  a  reeemblanee  between  jxirticu- 
lor  radicats  or  granimatiod  forms  in  different  langnagcfi  does  not 
prom  that  one  is  derived  froiu  tlie  otliur,  or  tliat  both  are  histori- 
cally refcrubte  t^>  any  ono  original  Kournc;  but  the  likeness  may 
bo  fiituply  an  iostAnco  of  a  similarity  of  effect  from  tho  operation 
of  similar  cansw.  It  would  therefore  bo  conceivable  that  words 
idcDtieal  in  form,  yet  absolutely  new,  might  even  now  spriti^  up 
tjmultaneanaly  or  micceseively  in  nations  between  wbieh  thoro  ia 

nm  tiquiOa  na  bnltatlTc  of  tbc  toaad  of  a  trumpet  umI  of  a  bdl.  Coliimbiu 
foond  tlwt  liw  Indlaiis  called  a  huid-bvU  e/iue.  and  eUto  (exHetaiy  Ulunr{««l 
wttfa  Gl>dia  uid  eiofii)  )§  the  PifdiDuntese  for  MI. 

A  poKHurc.  dt«I  lif  duidoB  f  nwi  Cruliuu3,  iiuiUllu);  the  Mrodng  of  Hbeep, 
hivbeoi  s|it*^tiil  t'liuiK  |inx)f  iIibIIIk-  iinniitncwtioii  of  Itivmodrni  Greeks  Is 
rTTCiBKPna,  tmcatm  ucorUftif  to  Ihrir  nrttim'iiy  Hip  K}-1l«Iitnt  in  qumtjOQ  would 
bft  «eiii>d«d  BM  la,  la.  bul  r^,  nr.  On  the  oth/tr  Iiaiii],  il  inigkt  be  obwrred, 
tlwt  perhapB  ihi*  (irtclui  bbnp  in  the  lluiv  of  Cruluus  were  of  lireeds  wboM 
Ukat  WW  u  lUsUuci  from  ili&i  of  the  modern  European  slock,  u  lb*  croaking 
at  wrhot  TukoI  calb  (li«  "  Byreoa  of  the  dtlch,''  In  Vttmen  I'ttropt,  la  front 
ttisl  at  thdr  aquatic  brrthmi  of  Alhvn*.  wbnoc  *on;,  at  every  cbecviag  tnv- 
•Ilfir  In  QniDcc  can  tcpttfj,  llw  iV*"""*.'  f^f  ■"»*.'  of  the  ArlBlophanlc  comedy 
mt  wdl  iBpncmla.  iinino  l-aiini,  Li  IWwra,  p.  339,  obaerves  ttiat  the  bleat  at 
Om  ilae»  tbenp  in  m/i ,'  that  of  Uw  itMU.  M  / 

Buakla  Boiiicwbcro  van  ritigiag  ilrtamleU  aa  ImitatlTB, 
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no  communiciition,  and  no  connection  bnl  tliat  which  is  implies] 
iQ  unity  of  spocioe  and  of  organizatioD.  When,  tbtn,  wc  find  in 
tlto  laiigoago  of  the  Tonga  Isloodjs  t]i«  Tcrb  m  at^  to  kUly  wo  ara 
not  authorized  to  infer  an  afBuity  bctwoen  tbat  speech  and  tha 
Spanish,  which  uses  m  n  t  a  r  in  the  ^ame  seuee,  or  the  Latin  which 
baa  in  ac  ta  re ,  also  of  the  like  fiigiiiticatioD.  We  luiist  either  re- 
fer euob  casee  to  some  obeoure  law  of  uniTcreal  humanity,  or  agrm 
with  Thomaa  Fuller,  who  remarks  that 

"The  judioioua  behold  these  aa  no  re^lar  congruitioa,  but  «i»- 
n»l  coiuddencea,  the  Uke  to  whicii  tnay  bo  found  io  languages  of 
the  greatest  distanoe,  which  never  met  together  nincu  thoy  parted 
at  the  oonfoaion  of  Babel ;  au<)  we  may  not  enforce  a  conformity 
between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Engheh  becanjse  one  of  the  three 

^jgiante,  m>ub  of  Anak,  wu  called  A^i-man." 

H    Tlie  origin  of  hinguago  ia  ahrondod  in  the  same  impenetrable 

HmyMtery  that  conceaU  the  soerctB  of  our  primary  mental  and  phy»- 
leal  beiu^.  We  cannot  auy,  with  eome,  that  it  is  of  itielf  an  or- 
giuiigm,  but  we  regard  it  as  a  uoceeiaary,  and  therefore  natural, 
product  of  intelligent  self-couBcioua  orgaidzatitHi.  Yet  wo  do  not 
believe  that  the  mgo  of  the  natundiKtiu  mJiuoI  of  philoaophj  for 
detecting  law  and  principle  whuro  our  Uiuitud  human  fecnltJes 
most  be  content  to  accept  ultimate  fact>  will  over  raccood  in  point- 
ing out  the  gu0  modOf  the  ^ie,  of  its  germinatiou  and  early  do- 
velopuienL*     We  know  no  language  iu  a  state  of  formation.    So 

KjEar  aa  obsBmition  goce,  its  structure  ii  as  complete  among  the 
meat  unlettered  aavagea,  and  in  the  remotert  periods,  as  iu  the 
giilden  age  of  Hellenic  literature.  The  history  of  itK  (changes  wu 
can  bat  imperfectly  trace;  the  hw  of  its  being  lies  boytmd  our 
reach.  Its  contemporary  mutattone,  oTon,  elude  ns,  and  to  meet 
of  our  inqniriea  Into  the  rationale  of  its  forma  we  find  no  more 
BBtiafactory  anitwer  tliau  that  one  given  by  the  quaint  author  of 
the  Keligio  Medici,  iu  the  seventh  of  hia  Uiscellany  Tracts, 


*  [  conoDt  help  rcfcrrbg  here  to  Mu  MQllcr'a  "  JliU'cH  Leotvret,"  doUvcrvd 
iu  t9T6,  u  B  rcnuirkabls  ionance  of  the  un»tiiifa<K]r.v  chaniclci  of  t>i)ct'iila 
liotis  on  this  aubjccl,  eomlng  u  Uiojr  do  frum  ■  |>ltU<>l«;iiit  nniJ  HiiguUi  so  om 
inent  thai  bli  auKgoitlona  mnst  alwAja  command  Uio  nuMt  rapoctf ul  «tt«nlioa. 
CTflD  when  thej  do  not  ooropel  aaaent. 

See  Ameriaui  «d.  under  Udo  of  LeeturM  vn  At  Origin  and  OrmtiA  qf  StU^ 
ion,  p.  1 77  ei  wt). 
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Why  mUh  the  ItallAn,  Slj^nor,  slT  the  SpAnlard,  6i  8«fiarl 
SecBuac  Uio  one  pnU  thiU  belUud,  Ibo  oUiei  puts  before. 

But  ttioagh  tlie  faculty  of  arlicuUte  epeoob  111&7  be  ooDndercd 
natural  to  man,  it  diffura  fn>iu  miwt  otLer  bumaii  [xiwcrs,  wbetliei 
organic  or  inrur|)orcttI,  in  tliis:  tliat  it  i^  a  faculty-  l>el<mgitig  to 
tlie  rmoe,  not  to  tiio  indiridool,  and  that  tbo  Bod&l  oonditioa  is  ea- 
MDtiiil,  not  to  it4  cultivation  onlj,  but  to  its  existence.  Hence,  it? 
exerase  U  not  i^pontani>oiu,  or  in  any  sense  sclf-taiiglit,  u  sre  oU 
pareljr  orgnnic  procegees.  Nevertbdeae,  ooiuidered  in  its  mode  of 
aotioD,  the  use  of  tbc  mother^tongue  niny  be  regarded  ia  an  in- 
sti&ctire  function,  becanse  it  is  acqnired  tbrongb  the  promptings 
fif  bAtural  impulses,  and  without  any  conscious,  calculatiDg  effort. 
We  retain  no  recollcctioo  of  the  proceee  by  wbicb  we  learned  U> 
nudcjvtaiKl  and  etnptoy  our  maternal  speecli,  at  least  as  reepecU 
Utat  portion  of  it  wbicb  is  mastered  in  infant  life,  and  is  not 
tau}(hr  iu  Uie  artificial  form  it  atwume^  in  booktL  Id  actual  speak- 
ing, t}ie  mnviimont,  botb  [)bv*ical  and  iutellui-hial,  is  iw  etunpltte- 
\y  automatic;  and  unoonsdone  as  the  action  of  tbe  nerv'CA,  musclce, 
and  tendons  by  wliose  instmmentality  tbc  hand  is  raided  or  tha 
fwjt  thrown  forward.  Wo  wtW  the  rwult,  and  it  follows  meehan- 
tcally  in  both  eafiea,  fC  far  as  any  conscioas  operation  of  our  volf- 
tioo  upon  tlie  material  aj^ncies  is  concerned.  It  i&,  tlierefore,  no 
almae  of  words  to  call  the  niotlier-toiigue,  aa  tbo  unleanuxl  often 
tio,  OTtr  natural  langoage. 

Bpeoch,  fully  poawMcd  and  abwlotely  appropriated,  ia  pnroly 
nbjectiTo ;  Unt  it  becoDion  inorganic  and  foreign  when  we  make 
it  mattt*  of  objective  irtudy,  olwervation,  or  conncions  effort. 
Learning  a  f<a^gn  language,  or  «ven  stndinnsly  oonformin;;  our 
own  to  abstract  rule,  is  aoalogom;  to  tbotte  liuIf-intellecnLil.  half' 
corporeal  prwesws.  by  whji;h  we  acfjniro  tbo  jiowor  of  oontroUing 
the  action  of  the  involuntary  muscltM,  eo  aa  to  give  movement  to 
portit  of  the  syetcrn  ordinarily  qaioecont ;  and  epoech,  like  bodily 
motion,  19  aeldom  graceful  or  free:,  except  while  its  action  19  epuo- 
taneoufH  The  moment  it  l)etray«  itwlf  aa  artificial,  it  Ixmomoti  onn- 
ctnincrl.  au-kwan),  incli^jraiit.  And  hence  it  ia  tliat  tbe  mother* 
tongne,  tbongli  it  may  be  forgotten,  can  never  be  completely 
■upplantod  or  Hiipplicil  by  any  other.  Tliose  who  gro-n-  up  Fpeak- 
iog  many  languages,  very  seldom  acquire  a  complete  itmtery 
*    3* 
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ant  MDf  of  them.  Tboj  are  Uugnistic  orphans,  without  a  mater 
■■I  aftt/Aif  and  they  use  lauguage  not  a»  an  orgBn,  but  as  an 
implemenL* 

The  origin  of  the  appcUrUiTo  St^^k/i,  as  the  exdoaTO  dcaig- 
Mtiaa  of  a  tongue  employed  by  the  Saxon  a?  well  a»  the  Aoghan 
ooloiusts  of  our  fatlierlnnd,  is  not  altogether  dear.  The  etymolo- 
gy of  the  national  names  of  both  tlie  prinoipeil  immigrant  raoes  18 
very  uncertain,  but  it  i«  familiarly  known,  tliat  for  ocvernl  cen- 
toriee  after,  and  not  improbably  before,  the  oommcnccment  of  ttie 
GbriBtian  era,  bonds  of  warlike  advunturors  from  tho  oontermin- 
OQS  borders  of  what  aro  now  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  and  the 
Q«nnan  Stataa,  made  fre<ineiit  ineursionfi  into  Britain,  and  at  last 
ecUbliahed  themselvee  as  its  masters.  The  native  Celtic  inhab- 
itants, who  were  compelled  to  lodra  before  the  martial  prowew  of 
the  strangers,  do  not  accm  to  have  diatingoiehed  very  acenrately 
between  the  different  nationalitioe  of  their  conqnuroro.  A.  com- 
mon name  waa  applied  by  the  Britona  to  tbe  whole  alien  immi- 
gration ;  and,  though  each  tribe  had  its  own  dom««tio  designation, 
they  wore,  and  still  are,  all  called  Saxons  by  the  Celtio  aboriginea 
and  their  desceiidanUi. 


*  It  is  wonderful  towlinl  czttuil  ponlj  oooTcntlonal  arllcalale  aymboli  vaaj 
1m  made  to  tapplj  tbe  pUn  ()f  a  oion  Dktortl  langiuge,  uid  to  wvvb  m  a 
auatiflotveijrariitd  commonicaiiOB.  la  tncwt  of  tbNo  caiW,  tiwrfgwagieed 
upon  most  bo  cotuddond  ■■  Maodbg  f«r  woida.  not  Idw,  and  fhej  are  nlber 
an  Index  to  sp«ccb  than  a  langnigB  of  ibcnuelTca.  Tdn  tbo  exUbltlooii  often 
wltaaand.  wlicn.  -wbm  you  ebow  u  object  to  one  ia  the  teem,  a  lioafeder- 
aM,  blfaidfolded  or  In  &n  adjoining  room,  wtU  fauiantl;  Bane  It.  A  tnetbod  of 
Qoramuoicatloii  in  eucti  cuos  1*  tliis.  The  paities  agree  lo  'l—fgretr  oertida 
wordft  of  frequent  oocnneoce,  chiefly  naiDCB  at  familiar  objecla,  b;  mnncnla, 
and  ibe  table  of  wordaaadlludr  oon«epor.(lia;;Diimbenliooiimltiad  tomeni' 
ory  by  both.  Tberinpledl^tanptoajne,  including  alw  ttie  elph«,  irill  rcp- 
HMBt  wordi  wUdi  may,  irilbont  eadtfiic  nupktoii.  bs  neoil  Is  aaUng  the 
name  of  the  object.  Let  lu  lonKae  1  lo  tfaad  ft>r  miM,  S  for  ^  aod  t  ftav 
tkit:  and  furflicr.  Uwl  tlie  nomber  ccffrapoDding  to  fe»Jtn^«  ia  liES.  The 
pcctormer,  vboa  a  spectator  prodaots  a  pea-knife,  atka.  What  is  tliia  1  Tbe 
oonfedente  corablnce  iba  conespoudhig  DnnMnbi  one.  two,  tbree.  Into  tfat 
nimber  lea.  tbe  vtmvt  (o  vblcb  ia  fn4attft.  Or  again,  4.  S.  and  6  nmy 
ataad  rtepertiTdy  for  UB,  hm,  utd  aoir,  aad  tlte  inimbcr  Mfi  for  p»»al,  A 
|mmU  ii  bcM  up  by  a  •pecUtor,  tbe  ooaJBror  aim,  Kow.  taloMl  aadlfaaaa- 
awcr  6i,  4.  S— 043.  a  pttuC.  ia  at  ooae  ^tbd.  t  ban  knon  ihb  iiiiiaiiii 
Tocateluy  canted  op  to  four  IhrnMaad  wodiL  and  tbe  principle  ft  c^abla  ot 
bIdmi  oaftidled  wfiuloa  aad  I 
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Fopalar  narrative  liiw  Sxcd  llie  miMt  impoHant  of  them  exp^ 
ditioiu  at  aboat  the  middlo  (^  the  fifth  century,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  oompoeod  cliiuflj  of  Jatoe,  or  Jatlnnders,  imder  the 
leader^p  of  Uen^frt  and  Uoraa,*  who  vrere  afterwards  joined 
b})  BUooeasive  reiuforccmentA  from  the  Gotliic  tribes  on  the  coaot 
of  the  Qemian  Ocean.  Among  these  are  jtartitmlaHv  oamed, 
fitiit,  the  Saxon  conquerors,  who,  at  different  pei-iodH,  and  onder 
(liilereat  lendere,  enbdoed  and  colonked  Stieeex,  Weeeex,  Eesex, 
and  Middlesex;  and  aeoondiy.  two  conndentblo  bodice  of  Angles 
from  Sleewick,  vho  occupied  SulTolk  and  !N'orfolk,  and  the  aonth- 
weftfiTD  districts  of  Scotland.  Theae  tribee,  together  with  Friai- 
■m  ind  ooigiBntv  from  other  neighboring  Seandbiaviau  and 
Teatonic  oovntrios,  aoon  omalganiBtod,  and  gradnally  extended 
tlirar  joint  eway  over  the  whole  island,  except  Uie  more  inacceHW 
Ue  proTinoee  of  2?orth(!ni  and  Weatem  Britain. 

Such  are  the  tnulidonal  aooonnts  of  the  Angio-Saxoo  conquest, 
■A  dotoUod  by  the  Stixon  Chronicle  and  otlier  natire  anna^  and 
they  have  been  received  witiiout  euspicion  or  inquiry  by  moet 
ioooeeding  hiBtomas.  But  the  cvideuco  on  which  these  Bupposed 
facts  nst,  is  of  too  donbtfot  charact«r  to  command  by  any  meana 
implicit  belief.  The  real  liLgtory  of  thie  period  is  wrapped  in  the 
daricest  obscurity,  and  wc  can  hardly  bu^*  that  any  tiling  is  certain 
boyond  the  eunple  fact,  that,  before  the  doee  of  the  sixth  centtiry 
after  Christ,  the  nitwt  impurtaut  portion  of  Grtafc  Britain  bad 
been  «ubdiicd,  and  wiin  poaeweod,  by  Gothic  tribee  known  to  tbo 
indigenoQs  popolations  oa  Saxons.  There  ia  no  historical  proof 
hy  which  ve  can  identify  tlic  Anglo-Saxon  tangoago  and  tlie  peo- 
pie  who  epoko  it,  with  any  CoatiDeDtal  dialect  and  nation ;  nor, 

*  The  DAinai  of  Uuitwo  brotbcn,  BeogiM  and  Horn,  who  an  nid  to  ba«« 
Ikoadod  Um  inoat  cTcii  If  u1  iDciuvbm  vf  tbe  tatader*.  ara  words  in  one  or  ftnotb«f 
rorm  coonnaii  to  all  ttw  Scandiiiaviui  uid  tbe  Tealcnic  dklecls.  Both  ue 
naiBM  of  tliB  gmoi  Amw,  but  In  bumi IocsUOm  b«agst  ti appropriated  to  Um 
ualo,ttUlebiKiniu.uidpnrtlcukrly]nSelil«iwig.lioTsii  or  bora  foconfined 
lo  Iba  foDiJe  uiimal.  J.  O.  (Tolil  lufoniu  tM  tbat  botli  the  proper  iuudci  ai« 
nfll  entmit  tn  thu  dUirb-t  from  which  tbe  aadent  coagncrors  an  raported  lo 
haw  €fa^r»i«d.  A  Dtinbih  nolorud  told  tbe  traveller  tlut  la  a  company  of  Itii 
TtffiuaaX  tbers  vara  two  privntn  Ix'urinK  ibMe  ounee:  nad  ll  faap^ncd,  odd- 
IX,  Ibal  Id  lUi  caas  Hengiit  and  Uunn,  like  Ca«or  and  PoUvx.  were  sdll  In 
Bvparabtjr  united,  Ibc  plnon  of  tbe  two  aoldian  tadng  Bldd  by  alda  [0  tbe  ranki. 
Xaada  a.  Hancbca  8cfafe(W.HoM.  i.,  SWO, 
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00  the  other  hand,  b^  which  we  can  eetahlbh  n.  diverdtj  n£  origin 
or  of  8pee<?h  Iwtwcen  tite  A^nglian  and  the  Saxon  colouI«U  of 
Qreat  Britain.  But  tliL-ru  is  lin^ititic  eridciioc  uf  a  gn-at  cnm 
mingliug  of  aatioiis  in  tlio  boUjr  of  intradcis.  T\\c.  AiigiiKSaxon, 
m  iu  obecure  etymology,  it*  oonfneed  and  injpcrfcct  tnflcctiona, 
uid  its  aiiotnalotifl  and  irKigaIu>  ejntax,  tk|>pcare  to  roe  to  fornt^ 
abundant  proof  of  a  divereitj,  Dot  of  a  unity,  of  orifpn.  It  has 
not  wliat  \»  conKidt-rt'd  tlie  ditttiuc-tivu  rhanirWr  nf  »  modrm,  so 
mach  a»  of  a  mixed  and  ill-oiwiniikted.  fijiervb,  and  it8  relatiuns  to 
the  varioas  ingredienbi  of  which  it  m  (^ompooed  are  just  tboae  of 
tlic  pret^nt  Englinli  to  il»  own  hctorogoncoiu  aouroee.  It  bor- 
ro\red  roota,  and  dropped  ending  appropriated  syiitactical  com- 
binatioDB  without  the  indec-tious  which  made  them  logical,  uid 
bad  uol  yet  av^uiKd  a  conaih'lent  and  harmonious  strurtmu  whun 
the  Nunnan  oonquoat  arretted  ita  development,  and  impixsod  n[>uu 
It,  or,  pcrlupft  wo  «huuld  aaj,  gavo  a  new  atimulns  to,  tbe  tonduii' 
cic8  which  have  nwulU-d  iu  the  formttlion  of  modem  Engiish. 
There  u  no  proof  timt  ADgl<i-Saxon  wiut  ever  spokco  aojwliure 
bat  on  the  mM  of  Great  Britain ;  for  the  Heliand,  and  other  re- 
maioA  of  old.  Saxon,  ore  not  An'jt/t-i^axnn,  and  I  tliinb  it  must  be 
re^jnrdod,  not  as  a  Inn^iage  whicli  the  ooloni^ts,  or  any  of  thcin, 
brought  with  them  from  tlie  Continent,  but  ae  a  new  epooch  re* 
eolting  from  the  fusion  of  mfuij  i«parate  elements.  It  if-,  there- 
fore, iadigenoufl.  if  not  abori^nal,  and  as  excluaiTe];  local  and 
nitioaal  iu  ito  character  ao  Englieh  itself.* 

Bnt  indepeiideutly  *>f  tmch  iiilenial  evidence,  it  jh  very  improb* 
able  that — at  a  period  whea  there  exibled  little  political,  or,  no  far 
aa  we  have  rewon  to  believe,  linguiictic  unity  !n  any  couwderahle 
cxttmt  of  maritime  territory  ocenpiwl  by  the  Gothic  ra^-u — any 
one  linuieh,  or  any  one  dialect,  of  that  race  could  have  supplied  a 
nifficicDt  number  of  omigr«ot«  for  so  extensive  conqocst  and  occo- 
patiou.  The  cUalocts  of  the  ialuids  and  nmtlHMBteni  ooagts  of  Uie 
North  Sea,  are  at  tliis  day  extrem^y  nameroos  and  diaoordoDi,! 

*  See  Ii«ctur«  vi. 

f  Tbe  dlolecia  rcfenvd  to  In  Uw  text  sre  f^enlly  jumped  under  tli«  i 
moa  <kn«niioatlaii  of  FViitic  or  FriaUn,  but  Uivy  vitr^  Kk  miicli  txiUi  Id  itracluif ' 
and  rcKvbulnry,  tfaitt,  in  innny  iiatancen,  ibry  cnunni  Iw  <M>naIdcn!il  u  laiTfng 
much  dirvct  rcUilioiiahi{>  witli  eaob  olli«r.     In  do  jmit  at  Europe  arv  tlim  k 
many  »iM40h<«,  within  llic  same  area,  which  an  mnlualljr  unlnl«iugtble  to  tkoH 
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tbe  populalioa  very  mixed  and  diversified  in  blood ;  and  tliore  is 
no  reEuon  to  euppow  that  there  was  lees  diversity  of  language  oi 
of  origia  ainoug  the  iuhabitante  of  those  eJioree,  at  the  rude  and 
reoioto  period  of  tlic  conquest  of  Uritain.  To  determine,  therfr^ 
fore,  the  relative  ahoro  of  different  tribes  and  different  dialecta  in 
the  fortmti(>n  of  the  AngJo-Saxon  i>euple  and  the  Auglo-Saioo 
Bpeech,  would  be  a  bopeletv^  and  an  unprofitable  taiUc ;  but  ve 
may  »^oly  adopt  t)ie  genera]  oonduHion,  tli;it  in  both  the  Teutonic 
element  predominated  over  tlio  Bcanilinaviaii.* 

v)io  employ  tliatocU  bdd  to  b«  cogiutU.  At  Iriwl  Hve  firincipnl  Tikrif^tm  or 
intob  arc  rcco^i?«tl  [»  tuodeTQ  Priaic,  and  cacb  of  thcM  la  subdivided  Inic 
Mrvcnil  local  Jnrgou*.  A  Priaic  lltoranire  can  scut^elr  lie  Ktld  to  extei.  tot 
DCdtlitf  (be  ftndrat  iegul  cod(«,  nor  tfar  fdiv  irocImti  rhj-mm,  ^'onititiilc  «  body 
of  wridnjta  sufflcleoll;  vsriom  nod  comprcbcasivc  to  be  digaifli^  iritb  fudi  oa 
qiprlfauion.  AcddeuoeisadpArtlal  rocabularifsof  several  Frijiicdialectshavie 
bcm  com{4le(l.  ttut  aa,  notwititstaniUDg  Cbese  and  occasional  dllcttaatiecna  In 
Iha  my  oi  vcnCt  writt«a  Friiic  U  never  cmptoy«d  fur  any  piwitinl  pur|>oM, 

'  the  boguagc  ha*  BO  orllioenipliy.  and  p.  i>hnc)1uiricnllj-:>|Hvktii){.  nn  unwriitcn 
laagu&    It  ii  ItaerefoTT  Kiibjc*;!  t»  all  tliu  iinmiiiitii)-  anil  vucilliilion  of  otbtrr 

I  kaciMgea  which  oxltf  only  in  Uu)  month  of  the  poopl* ;  nor  in  [b('iv>  nnr  ia\vi- 
faetmr  erldcBee  (o  show  that  It  wite  ever  much  mora  cxuialaleul  nuil  lioiiioKe- 
Bcoua,  as  an  iDdepuuIent  apeecb,  than  It  la  at  ihli  hour.  The  dala  axe  too  in* 
■offldonE  in  ainouiti.  and  too  vague  nnd  unerttlml  In  cliamcter,  l<]  aorva  at  a 

I  buto  for  •pceotatloii  upoa  the  rdtllott*  bctw-cfin  Frtdc,  aa  a  vholc,  and  olfacT 
toagwa;  and  wo  mii^ht  almoot  aa  wrU  build  artriiinnitM  conceralng  the  gram- 
matical syslvm  of  tbo  I.nliu  u)>od  the  tnDdc?m  pHluls  of  Nonmuidy.  Gaacony, 
and  Provtmoe ;  or  coBslru^t  a  tlumy  of  the  An^lo-Saxon  tnfloctjons  and  tya- 
lax  from  a  oompnriaon  of  Tim  Bobbin'a  dialogues,  the  ncranUle  Jnri.'i'n  of 
Caoloo,  an)  the  Talkee-talkee  of  the  negroes  of  Surinam.  See  I«clttro  xvjii. 
*  Otmutn  nnd  GrnnBiitxIni;  ])hU»loKi*t«  appear  to  mo  to  mako  the  Friiric 
fiakcta  loo  rzrlunvrl;  Tcalooic.    Tiikr  ftir  cxiunplc  tbr  argument  from  ih« 

'  frequRrt  urmhialioo  of  th«  nain«iof  plnnw  in  urn,  lu  Hwniin  and  otliers, 
vUch  Li  aaid  to  bo  in  alt  caace  a  cootrMllon  of  b  c  i  m.  Kow  tliuro  an-,  in  ud* 
equivocally  Scandinavian  diatiicta,  local  naiuea  ciKlInc  In  u  in.  yvhit-b  iit  thme 
loolaocca  are  taken  from  thedntlre  plural  of  iht  orif^lnal  apiM-llntiun  of  tfafl 
IsotUty.  Thus,  In  Old-Nortbem,  Uponl  was  a  plural,  Uppanlir;  at  or  In 
Upaal.  £or  i  VppeOlum.  In  >)Kakiii);  of  lowna.  wo  uac  in  Knglieh  mnxt 
frtqtkintljr  the  ubjeciirt:  wiili  tli«  pnrjiaHtUonB  aC  or  in.  and  in  like  manner  La 
Old-NurilM'm,  tint  ftalivo.  an  &  or  i.  Hunnm.  would  oM~iir  oft«ner  than  any 
Alh^r  M"  of  Ihp  nunc  of  that  town.  When  the  iDflectiouH  wcru  dyinji  out,  a», 
la  Ibr  eanfuard  mixtars  of  races  in  PchleaYrlff-HolHlein  and  ibt  bonier*,  tlicy 
iHd  VEiy  carty.  the  caae  ofteneal  In  lue  would  survive  all  ottu-n<.  and  Iiraonia 
aw  iudecUaatde  natne  of  the  town,  Juat  na,  in  DitntKhnnd  Kn^lish,  EI  alum  Ii 
the  Only  form  for  all  Ifae  vomh  of  the  [«claiidic  11  o  I  a  r ,  tlic  name  of  a  plaot 
h  aunhera  Icelaad,  reniarkaUe  oa  having  long  poawmed  the  only  printing- 
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There  ia,  moreover,  pretty  aatUlBctory  evidence  tliat  Anglec 
fonned  some  portion  iit  least  of  the  new  jmpuUtinn,  luid  tliotigh 
we  have  no  mluiblH  dinx't  proof  of  tlie  iiuiuigratiou  to  Britaia 
of  luj  tribe  that  had  eaUcd  itoclf  Sfixoii  while  resident  on  tier* 
manio  eoil,  yel^  ap^rt  from  tnuIitiuD,  vu  ore  autliurisvd  to  infer 
soch  an  immifcration  iwta  the  local  nomu  Siuboz,  Essex,  Wee- 
MX,  and  Middlesex,  (South  Saxonit,  West  Saxoiu,  East  Saxons, 
and  ^ddle  SaxonB ;)  from  the  fact  that  all  the  iDtrnderH  alike 
were  named  Saxons  by  the  DativQ  Celts ;  and  from  the  furtht-T 
cdnnimstance,  that  after  the  Ungaage  was  reduced  to  writing,  it 
WM  called  hj  those  who  spoke  it  Saaon  as  well  oa  £n^*4K.* 


{mnin  Uie  ialuutl.  In  the  cMo  of  Eld  sum,  Uic  cUtlve  plinl,  vhtch  would 
atan  M  Iha  houta,  or  al  llu  tOUfff,  fat  b  much  toon  prutwbto  ct)tnolr>^  Uian 
Bdihjcm.  (Haua-helm.twhich  would  Im  plconutic.  Theso  itwianoes  in 
tli«  modoni  Bcuidlnavian  diokou  an  pndMly  aa&logetu  to  tli«  formation  of 
Blanclilo  (rom  ip  rdr  Kli,  aod  other  HlmiUr  iwiuw  in  mwlvra  Groek,  the  Kcu- 
Miivo  In  llMt  lansitnftu  inii>|>l3-injt  the  pUco  of  tfa«  ilativii  wliicb  b  otMolele. 

Ill  Old-NoTTJiem  it  WM  vary  ronuaoD  to  tiw  the  datlTO  In  aamlii;  a  plaen. 
Id  oonstrucdooa  wbnv  the  fdlom  of  oth«r  languafu  would  roqnliw  the  noml- 
natlre.  Thiu,  IiuHnd  of  mjfag,  '  that  caUte  waa  called  Btebto.'  It  waa  mora 
iLiaal  to oinplny  thcOaliTO;  ai  bwrbAI  4  Sttint.  thalMlate  waa  called,  at 
Butim.  Bo,  t>ar  or  boiltr  i  Ripum,  ai  n  pinro  calM  in  fHpar.  In  Vat- 
Md«laBaga.  k.  10,  wc  have,  li  HriLta§toeum  hdt  }>al  or  lltiitt  bid.  It 
VH  called  at  Itntliutatar.  where  Ilniil  lirod  ;  In  the  Saga  of  FUinhogl  bino 
mmi,  )c8.  Iiaon  bl6  ^ar  aetD  tieltlr  at  T«plam,  he  lived  where  it  la 
oall«dfi(  Ihptar;  In  Maffadaar RoBa  Saga,  k.  83.  b]6  *  *  ^ar  aetn  d  8tok- 
kum  beillr.  oiaSr  *  *  or  hit  prdndr,  ilurn:  livdl,  wlncrc  It  In  called  at 
StMcar,  m  man  who  hi^bt  Thread.  Athelslan  to  Wulfgar— quoadara  tcUitnc 
partleulain  In  )ooo  qiirm  wlicolo  it  Hemnu  ToeitaaL  Kmnbla.  Cod.  dip. 
■V.  Sax.  No.  SfiS.     ilaiipt,  vol.  lli,  p,  89. 

Alt.  Onwlim.  KUpatdu.  VoL  1..  p.  dW.  he  gefAroof  Aet-UatKun 
TborpR.  p.  252,  ht  ge/i^e  of  JIaSutn. 

Sonbore,  OtobIub,  EUpoIcin,  toAef-Jlatkum. 

Thorpe,  to  Baniim. 

Ten  Doornltaat  Rooloian,  WDrterhaA  (far  Ott  FritaUrhen  Spraeht.  now  lo 
ooDrao  of  publication,  wbfob,  though  in  a  acionUflc  puiat  of  t1«w  it  doc*  nol 
oome  up  to  the  hlgheai  Mandard  of  Oermu  Ltn^iatica,  Ii  MVMtbokM  a  very 
TaJuaMft  eoatrtbatloB  to  tlielUatoi;  of  tbo  Nethorlandlah  dklecta,  makea  nudi 
of  the  foregoing  Dole  inapplicable  nr  aupeifluotu. 

*  Some  yoan  ago  tlum  iippearcd  ia  the  periodlotl,  Ths  ITmt'Sn^andor, 
publbhed  ni  Kow  Hhtwo.  to  which  E  caanu*  gire  a  more  predae  refenniof',  a 
learoed  article  oo  tlu)  quoaUoa  fliacuaiad  Id  the  Unt,  and  the  flrat  number  of 
AnffiiA,  a  Qeimaa  periodical,  liaa  aa  nlilo  caaa^  hj  Oivln  on  tlie  aanie  aubjMt 
I  refer  Uh  roader  to  both,  and,  aa  erldenw  of  early  CouUncnlal  uao  of  A»^ 
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How  then  did  £iiyland  become  ihe  oxcliifflTe  appellation  of  the 
trj',  English  of  tlio  knffoaget  AVe  have  no  evidence  wliat- 
'vrcr  of  the  application  of  any  geoeral  or  collective  name  to  tbe 
peopl«,  the  country,  or  tbe  speech,  before  the  introdncUon  of 
Clhristiaiuty  into  Englnnd.  Tlie  new  iiiliabiUuU  of  the  island  be- 
came fint  knowu  to  the  Kotnan  see  through  Anglian  csptives 
who  were  carried  to  Itomo  in  the  sixth  century.  The  name  of 
Ihedr  tribe,  in  its  Latinized  form,  Angli,  wc  may  Hiippose  was 
beetowed  bj  tbe  liomans  npon  the  whole  people,  and  the  derira- 
tive,  Aoglia,  npon  Uie  territory  it  occnpied.  The  Chrietian 
miaraoiiariee  who  coounoaood  the  coDverdon  of  Britain  u-ould 
DBtorally  oontinBe  to  emploj  the  name  hy  which  the  ialand  hud 
itMcwsne  known  anew  to  tbem  ;  and  their  converts,  eepociall}'  if 
gffliend  name  had  been  alrendy  adopted,  would  assume  thai 

hich  thoir  teachers  brought  with  tiieni.  Thi^,  in  the  absence  of 
•aj  eatiafactory  proof  that  tho  Angles  were  a  particnlarly  nnmoN 
OQs  or  powerful  clement  in  the  population,  nppciu-s  the  meet 
probable  reason  that  can  now  be  asngned,  why  a  people,  who,  in 
large  proportion,  retained  for  themselves  and  their  several  prov- 
ince* the  appdlation  of  Saaxm,  and  who  were  known  to  neigh* 
boring  nations  by  no  other  name,  KhouM  hare  BnneDdorcd  this 
hereditary  dcsignatioiL,  and  given  to  their  langnage  the  name  of 
£ii{fiiaht  to  their  coontry  that  of  £nglarui^  or  tbe  land  of  tbe 
AnglcB. 

Tbe  laognage  itself,  in  the  earliest  existing  remains  of  the  na- 
tire  Uteratnre  whether  composed  in  Latin  or  in  the  vernacular,  is 
ge&araJly  called  English,  bat  sometimee  Saxcm.  These  remains 
are  an  of  later  date  than  the  adoption  of  Christianity  by  tbe  Eng- 
lish people,  and,  of  conrec,  however  prevalent  the  tim  of  Eng- 
lish as  a  national  appellative  may  be  in  tbem,  nothing  can  be 
theooe  inferred  as  to  tbe  extent  to  wbleb  tbe  term  was  applied 
at  earlie-T  periods.  The  compound  term,  An^^o-Saxon,  first  oo 
ctm  !n  tlie  life  of  Alfred,  uiteribcd  to  his  contemporary.  Assert 
who  calls  that  prince  Augnl-Saxonum  Bex,  king  of  the 


SbsM  m  a  dalgnadaii  o{  tbe  EagUtli  peopls  and  Utdr  ipeoch.  I  dlo  Woraa- 
bid  ifilh  emVtutt,  D*  OeHit  Laivebari^nm.  Uh.  v.  cap^  K.  tiao.  lib.  vl 
i^  IS ;  WIduklod  (lOtb  oentiuy).  g  9.  p.  S.    See  Bede. 
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Aoglo-Siixoiu.    The  etnploymetit  of  iJte  word  at  a  dengnatioB 
of  the  luQguage  and  literature  la  mooL  niore  rooent* 

Tbo  Auglo^azon  Umgnage,  though  eomowhat  modified  hy 
ScaudinaTian  influence,  <tffefB  too  widely  from  the  Old-North- 
OTD  or  Icelandic,  (which  1  tue  oti  eynooyiiioaB  temie,)  to  afford 
any  count«nuice  to  tlm  mippuKltion  that  either  of  tlieni  Is  derived 
from  die  other.  !N'ur  in  ilicre  auy  jpxid  reason  for  rejecting  the 
term  An(fh-8aiimt,  and,  us  Las  bveu  propoHcd,  employing  £ng- 
luU  as  tlie  name  of  tlic  languages  from  the  earlier  <]&la  to  tbe 
preaODt  day.  A  change  of  notuonclalurc  likv  tliie  would  cxpOM 
tiB  to  the  inconronienoe,  not  morcly  of  embracing  witliin  odb 
dcaiguation  objocts  which  have  boon  ooDTDntioonlly  separated, 
but  <if  L'oofouitdiiig  tlijugs  logically  distinot;  for  thongh  oor 
Dioduru  English  is  Imilt  ujMm  uu4l  mainly  derived  from  tbe  An< 
glo^xon,  the  two  dinlt-'ctft  ore  now  ho  discrepant,  that  tlie  fuU- 
cftt  knowledge  of  one  would  not  alone  MiJIicc  to  render  tbe  otlier 
Intelligible  to  cither  the  oyo  or  tho  car.  They  are  too  unlike  m 
vocnbulAry  and  in  itiKcctionnl  eliiunuuer  to  I>e  still  nonudered  as 
one  Bpeeoh,  thongh  in  syntaciiral  gtniptnre  tboy  pwiemble  eaob 
otlier  more  do«eIy  tlmii  almost  any  other  pair  of  related  atiricnt 
and  modem  tongaes.  But  even  in  this  reepect,  the  arconlanco 
i»  not  60  btriet  as  some  writers  conceive  it  to  be.  Kir  Thomiwi 
Browne,  for  infltaotw,  in  tbe  eighth  of  his  MisceUaoy  Tracts,  )ia&, 
by  a  oompondioas  proccea,  estabti&hod  very  nearly  an  absolata 
identity  botwoon  the  two.  Taking,  or,  more  probably,  compos- 
ing a  page  or  two  of  Kngli^i,  from  wluub  all  words  of  Latin  or 
French  origin  are  excluded,  ho  hait  turned,  or,  to  use  a  Germou- 
fam  here  not  inappropriate,  r/cerxt  it  into  Anglo-Saxon,  by  look- 
log  out  tbe  corn«pundiug  terms  in  a  Stocon  I)ictionary,  and  ar- 
ranging tliem  word  for  word  ait  in  Engliiili,  with  scarcely  any 

*  llw  iirciundod  tonn&l  ini)iatrit[nn  of  ths  name  of  Enghncl  npoa  Uw  Ab- 
^»4ax«ii  poMCMtont  in  Orcnl  llnUin,  by  a  dccTM  of  Kitig  Egbcti,  la  unnip- 
portad  br  anf  MnUsaponuicoiu  or  crcillblo  (<«tluioay.  It  U  n-Jecteil  aa  tnhn- 
loiu  bj  mott  lilBtortcal  InvatJxalon.  aad  it  1»  oertalDljr  vi-ry  lm|tn>t»blc  that  a 
king.  blmseU  a  SatBoa  by  bUth  and  uunie.  niling  tiaiiiii  kubJ<«U  and  Saicoa 
prftvlaoes,  tluxtld  bnve  voluutanlj-  cbaocD  [or  liU  rcttlti)  a  dMij;nnti<Mi  Ifor- 
rowad  from  another  people  anil  auoibtr  Uirriinrjr.  The  title  of  Anrlb*  or 
Aiitrloraii)  rex  la  mui:h  more  naturallj  dxi>lHiitinI  by  Uk  trappodiiun  llial 
Kngla$td  and  Kn^UK  liad  been  alrauly  ndoplad  na  Uia  MffMtfae  namca  ot  Itaa 
countfy  and  iU  InbkliltanU. 
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attentkn  to  gnuQmatical  fonn,  snd  liu  tLiu  manufactured  a  dia* 
lect  bcmring  no  greater  relation  to  An^o-Saxoo  than  do  the  maca- 
nxiic  eompoatioDS  of  tiie  sixteenth  centiuy  to  daedca]  I^tiiL. 

In  the  want  of  more  cxtvnsiTo  tneaue  than  the  press  baa  ;et 
I  inado  accessible  for  tlie  study  of  the  dialects  of  tlie  twolftli  and 
thirteenth  centoriee — tho  tranfiitiou  period — we  caimot  aeaiga  niiy 
precise  date  to  the  change  from  Anglo^axon  to  English ;  nor, 
jeed,  ia  there  any  reofion  to  suppose  that  any  emcli  (oiddeii  kvo- 
'  lation  occurred  in  the  Anglican  «peedi  as  to  reader  it  hereafter 
pofidble  to  make  any  thing  more  than  an  approximaUTe  and  eonift- 
what  urliitrar^-  detenniualion  of  tJie  period.     For  lhi>  purpoWA  of 
an  iiitruductory  oourae  uu  nice  diKtiiictions  on  thin  point  are  nee 
^■SBaty,  and  il  will  snfBco  to  s*y  Uiat  the  dialect  of  tlie  period  be 
L-feween  the  middle  of  the  twetftli  and  tho  middlt;  of  tlio  tliirteenth 
Wtories  iwtakM  so  rtrongly  of  the  diurw-Oeriiitiefi  of  Itotli  An- 
gk-SaxoD  and  English,  that  it  has  been  nsually,  and  not  inappro- 
priately, called  Semi-Snx'jD. 

It  ia  a  matter  of  ftiti  greater  diiHciilty  to  refer  the  mheoquont 
bistiiry  of  English  to  fixed  chronological  epochs.     The  name  Old- 
iiaA  faae  been  applied  to  tho  [an<niage  as  Bpokeu  from  the  lat- 
[Iw  date  to  tlie  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  UL  in  ia77  ;  that  of 
\JlfiddU-£figiuh  to  the  form  of  speech  extending  from  tho  cloae 
^ef  Edward's  leign  to  the  death  of  Qaeen  Klizaheth  in  IHOZ,  while 
'  nil  its  snbtietjnent  phases  are  embraced  under  the  common  designa- 
tion of  J^oJem-EnQlifh.    Tliin  ts,  in  many  reapectK,  an  objection* 
,Bb]e  diriaion  of  nur  pUiloli^ical  hiiitor^'.     The  OhUKrigllsh  en 
liwonld  inclodo  many  of  the  workx  of  Chaucer,  which  iKlniig  prop- 
I  arty  to  a  later  stage  of  onr  litcratni'o,  and  at  the  eame  time  ex- 
idode  the  English  Bible  of   WycUffo  and  bis  fellow-laborers 
'whose  style  is  more  arehuc  than  that  of  Chaucer.    Middle 
Englbh  would  embrace  the  Confewo  Amantia  of  Gower,  who, 
L  philologtoally.  is  older  than  Chauoer,  and  the  entire  works  of 
'  BuokcTf  as  well  m  many  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  both  of 
whom  belong  uneqaivocally  to  the  Modem-EngUah  period.    It 
,  would,  I  think,  be  more  accurate  to  commence  the  second  en 
'•boot  tfie  year  1S50,  and  to  terminate  it  with  the  tliird  (jnarter 
of  the  nxteenth  centnry. 

The  first  marked  and  specific  change  in  the  English  langnage 
took  place  in  the  time  uid,  in  a  very  oonaideralilo  degrus  by  tlie 
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inflnenoe  o£  WycUSe,  Qower,  and  Gbaocer,  the  {wriod  of  whoas 
Uree  ezt«adod  tlirou^'h  Uii»  last  three  quarters  of  the  fonrteenth 
oentmy,  and  included  thL>  brilUaut  retgn  of  Edvard  III.,  and  the 
glorious  bUtory  of  the  Black  Prince.  The  worka  of  "Wyclifle  luid 
hia  school,  including  their  traiulatloua  of  tho  Bihlc,  wliich  are 
knom  to  ha  ye  been  vridelj  circolated,  iuidoul>todly  exoriod  a  very ' 
importaut  iaflaeace  oa  the  prose,  and  eepociallj  oo  tho  apokea 
dialwTt.  '* The  moral  Qower"  a»  OhaucCT  calls  him,  was  inferior 
in  ability  to  his  two  groat  ooutemporaries,  and  his  litontry  influ- 
ence leu  marked ;  but  liis  contribatioiis  to  tlie  improvement  of 
his  native  tongue  arc  of  aomo  importance;  and  if  it  is  true,  ai 
Puller  qnaintly  romjirka,  that  ho  "left  English  very  bad^"  it  \b 
alao  tmo,  aa  FuUer  furtlier  obeervw,  that  ho  found  it  "  very,  very 
bad."  Tbo  great  poetical  moric  of  Chancer,  the  popular  ohano- 
tar  of  his  subjects,  and  his  own  high  social  position,  gave  him  aa 
taaandeDOy  in  the  rising  literature  of  England  that  scarcely  any 
subsequent  writer  has  attained  ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  English 
author  who  has  done  more  to  mould,  or  rather  to  fix,  the  standard 
oi  the  language,  and  to  develop  ita  poetical  capabilitieA,  thou  thitj 
graat  genitu.*  From  tbin  period  to  the  introdnetion  of  printing 
by  Oaxton,  and  tlie  ootiRetpient  diffusion  of  classical  literature  in 
England  about  the  clona  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  Iwgiiming  of  the 
aixteeuth  century,  ttie  language  remuned  nearly  stationary ;  but 
ttthat  period  a  revolution  ooromcncnl,  which  wm  promoted  by 
the  Itcformation,  and  for  a  hundred  years  EogliBh  was  in  a  StatCj 
of  traumtion.  At  the  close  of  the  period  to  which  I  have  propoeod" 
to  f^ply  tho  name  Middle-English,  or  about  the  year  I&TIV,  that 
revolution  hod  produced  its  iir^  great  and  most  strildng  effect 
upon  tlie  structure  and  vocabulary  of  onr  tongue,  and  thus  ren- 
durcd  possible  the  compodtioii  of  such  writinga  as  thow  of  the 
great  theologian  and  tho  great  dramatise,  which  elgnalizod  the 
commeucemeut  of  the  last  and  greatest  era  of  our  literature. 
English  now  became  fixed  in  grammar  and  vocabulaiy,  so  far  aa 
a  thing  easendaUy  so  d«cting  as  speech  can  ever  be  said  to  be 
iuuxl,  and  for  nearly  three  centuries  it  has  undergone  no  very  im* 
jxirtant  change  Our  orthography  has  indeed  become  more  unl* 
form,  and  oar  stock  of  words  haa  l>ccn  much  enlai^:ed,  bat  he 


*  See  IjcdareB  l„  v.,  vi,  and  rlL 
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I  that  Is  well  read  in  Spenser,  Hnoker,  and  Shakespearti,  not  to 
kflpealc  of  other  great  [nniinaritw  of  that  agu,  and  above  all,  of  the 
Fwfaurwtard  traiuilation  of  the  Bible  (wliicb,  howovor.  appropriate!; 
kbelongi  to  an  earlier  period),  will  doubt  whether  it  ha£  gaioed 
maoli  in  power  to  expand  the  iutoUoct  or  touch  the  heart.* 

Besidea  the  words  which  eitprcefl  the  general  Kubjoct  of  the 
preaent  oourae,  I  iniut  here  notice  certain  other  terms  of  art,  and 
'  apologize  for  an  oocasioDsl  looeenesii  in  tlie  use  of  them,  wit  ich  the 
porcrty  of  the  Eagliah  grammatical  nomenclature  renders  almo6t 
nnaroidablc.    Oar  word  languor  has  no  eonjii^te  adjectlTO^ 
and  for  want  of  a  native  term,  GoglUh  Ksliolars  have  long  em- 
ployed the  Greek   derirative,  phiU^cgioal,  in  a  correepunding 
"Bat  phiidoff If  and  its  deriTstive  adjective  have  acquired, 
rbi  the  vocabulary  of  Cootinental  science^  a  different  meaning 
from  that  which  we  give  them,  more  compreheomve  in  one  direo- 
tioo,  more  limited  in  another,  and^  to  BUppty  the  want  which  a 
.mtrietion  of  their  earlier  asnse  has  created,  lin^istic  or  linguU- 
lietj  a  term  Latin  in  its  radical,  Greek  in  iu  form,  has  been  intro- 
daoed.     Philoioffi/  wan  originally  applied  in  Germany  to  tlie 
,  itndy  of  the  clasracal  languages  and  litemtnre  of  Greece  and 
I  Borne,  as  a  means  of  general  intellectual  culture.     In  ita  prc^nt 
I  uei  it  ia  de&ned  as  a  *'  historical  science,  whose  end  is  the  knowl- 
[tdgo  of  the  intellectual  condition,  labors,  and  products  of  a  nation, 
or  of  oo^oate  natioas,  at  particular  epochs  of  general  chronology, 
with  referenoe  to  the  historical  development  of  ench  nations."  f 
There  are,  then,  not  one,  namely  a  Greek  and  Itmnan,  but  many 
^philologies,  aa  many,  indeed,  aH  thi-re  arc  diKtinct  peoples,  or  fam- 

'  1  lake  thi>  preoent  period  of  our  EnfiliBb  tutig  to  be  the  vede  turjgbt 
f  fbcroof.  bjmwe  I  Hod  U  k*  excdhinlly  well  Sued  buth  tor  tbo  bodic  cf  tho 
rtang  luclf .  Bod  for  Ibc  ciwtonuiTle  vrritinx  Uioirof .  u  cither  foren  workmaa- 
i'Aip  can  clou  It  gtoMo,  or  u  lioai^WTOugbc  bualing  con  ^ue  ll  gnoe.  \7beo 
I  A«  age  of  our  pM>ph>  which  now  ▼««  Ihe  tuag  so  well,  is  dead  aad  d«part«d, 
j  tters  will  uioUior  fucocdt*.  and  with  tbo  poopl«  ihe  tung  will  alter  and  cbaoge ; 
I  which  clUDge  in  the  full  lurueit  thereof  male  prore  C03iparabl«  to  tbla.  but 
^■Biefartbla  wUch  w«i»w  vse.  It  seemetli  ea«o  nowtabe  at  lira  best  for  sub- 
and  the  braaeet  for  ciroumtta&M,  and  whatMOW  itiall  bocome  of  tbe 
[hg!Mi  ataie,  tbo  English  lung  coddoi  prove  blrar  tkaa  U  la  at  this  dale.  If  it 
lude  pleaas  our  leaned  sort  ao  to  eatemft  of  It,  atiil  to  beaiow  tli«ti  trauell  upOD 
Lanb  a  nib:}eot."— XoICMter,  rtnt  I>iui  of  tho  KlomeDUrie,  p.  159.    A.  D. 

t  Utfte :  SpiachwlMnnMluf I,  ff.  17. 
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iliea  of  pooplM,  whotte  Intollecitttal  characters  and  acMoD  tnaj  ba 
known  thtvuigli  tlidr  lauguagca.    In  [ihiUilogy  tliiu  ooiiBulered, , 
tbo  Btnily  of  tuiigiiHgwt  it<  a  uieaim  tti  the  end  Hpecifled  in  the ' 
definition  just  given.    In  UnrfuUilcM,  on.  the  other  baad,  language 
itself,  as  one  of  thv  gn»t  characturii^aot  of  biiutaiutj't  id  thu  und, 
and  the  meaiu  are  the  study  of  g^acral  and  ooinparativo  gnun- 
mar.    Erery  philology  !» tho  phjKioloi^  of  a  spcoies  in  language  { - 
Uognlstloa,  the  comparative  anatomy  of  all  the  aovomi  eyiitenu  of  j 
articulate  oomnauoicatton  between  man  and  num.     LingniflUes,  as] 
a  noun,  has  hardly  become  an  Eo^iah  word.     Philology,  aa  used 
by  most  Eoglisli  and  American  writers,  eoibnicts  the  MguiSeatiua 
of  the  two  wurdfl  by  which,  in  Continental  literature,  the  study  of  ' 
language  ia  chancteriisod,  avtionliug  to  tho  nietliodo  by  wlucli, 
and  the  obJBcrtit  for  which,  it  it:  purvued.     The  adjoctivw,  philo- 
logical aiul  liuju;ui^tic,  are  euipluyed  aometimeH  intercliimgenbly 
in  the  same  mjum!  m  phitoUigy,  and  Hometimec  aa  adjectiroa  oon- 
jngHlu  in  m^aniti^  to  the  nnmi  hitigoagu.     I  »bnll  not  attempt,  ia 
tlua  oooTBG,  a  atrict  ooaformity  to  Continentul  iisago  in  the  em*  j 
ployment  of  these  worda,  nor,  indeod,  would  it  be  practicable  to 
do  so,  ontil  a  new  adjective  shall  be  coined  to  relieve  one  of  tbem 
of  iu  double  mt-aiiiiig;  but  I  Hhall  endeavor  w  to  use  thuni  all, 
that  the  context  or  tliu  subject  matter  will  determine  die 
which  tUoy  arc  intondul  to  Itear  for  tlie  ocauiion.* 

From  the  diHtinction  here  pointed  out,  it  roniltH  that  plulotogy  ' 
craccnui  itMlf  chiefly  -vrith  tliat  whidi  in  peculiar  to  a  given 
speech  and  its  htcraturv,  linguistics  with  tho^  lawa  and  proper- 
tiee  wliich  are  common  to  all  laugmij^e^     Philology  is  coiivcmnt^ 
witli  distinctiona ;  UnguisticB  with  analogie*).     The  course  of  leo> 
tores  I  am  commencing  h  intended  to  be  strictly  phllolc^cal,  and 
I  afaaD  introduce  illuatrations  from  the  field  of  lingai&deB  only  - 
when  tliey  are  necoawury  for  etymological  rcaaons,  or  to  make  the 
difltiugntshing  traits  of  KogUsli  more  palpable  by  the  force  of 
GOntrast. 

*  Our  Engllah  ^ninuaatlcal  and  pbJIologlcal  rocatmlaiy  la  poor.  We  bare 
DO  Adjective  Mitettf  coii]u|»le  to  tptteh,  totifitu,  langvofff,  vr*.  navn,  aad 
many  otbcr  lonns  of  art  in  this  defBTtmentv  Lini^uMe  b  a  barbsious  brbrlit 
ood,  In  imi  OM.  e(]uiroca].  as  arc  alao  Uw  sdjccdvea  crrAnI,  nomiiMi.  and  Itaa 
like.  A.  nalivB  oquivalnil  to  lh«  sprachlloh  of  aoiii«  0«niian  wriun,  eer-j 
iv«;>on<ltnf[  nearly  (oouriMuMcf  pAJZotdvAW,  aalntlie  phrMC,  aprocliMoba 
ParichuDgcn.  where  ibc  adJncUve enibraca  the nHaalng boCh of  pliHotif 
ieai  and  Un^uitlk.  b  much  vwili'd. 
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In  the  last  lecture,  the  distinction  niado  in  recent  grammatical 
nomcuclaturo  betwoou  ptiilolog,v  and  liDfpiisticB  wafi  iUtutrated  faj 
oompuiug  tho  former  to  ibe  phrdology  of  a  single  species,  the 
iRtter  to  tlie  compamtivB  nnntomy  of  different  epecics.  Etvmolo- 
gy,  or  the  stad^  of  tho  primitive,  derivative,  and  figurative  forma 
■nd  moMiingg  of  words,  must  of  course  liave  different  xtse^  aa- 
wMing  to  the  object  for  which  it  is  pnrsued.  If  the  aims  of  the 
etjrmologicaJ  inqoiror  are  pliilological,  and  he  seeks  only  a  moro 
tfaorovgli  comprebeDston  and  master;  of  the  Tocabulary  of  hU 
own  tfin^e,  tlie  nuee  in  qaetition,  tliongh  not  excluding  other  col- 
lateral  advantiigeK,  vaay  be  ftaid  to  be  of  a  Ktrictlv  pnicticiil  cliarac* 
ter ;  or,  in  other  words,  etymcilogy,  bo  stadJed,  tends  directlj'  to 
iid  UK  in  the  clear  nndenrtandlnf^  and  just  and  forcible  employ- 
ment  of  the  words  which  compoee  our  own  language.*  If,  on 
tba  other  hand,  the  scholar'^  objects  are  ethnological  i>r  lingnietio, 
and  be  inveetigatee  the  history  of  words  for  the  purpose  of  tracing 
the  relations  betwuon  different  raora  or  different  taugiiages,  and  of 
arrMog  at  tlioee  general  prineiplos  of  nuiven^  grammar  which 

*  ^moloifieal  itudles  for  ibta  purpooe  do  not  yield  eqniUly  valiub1«  fniits 
b  aD  luigBagea.  I  irnultl  liutonct;  uKxIcm  Itn-rk.  Yvry  ta*ny  curious  Mid 
IntmcllTv  tvM  refemntr  to  i1j«  ilpvtlojininii  snil  (crowtfa  of  Medbenl  itixl 
ModKD  Grcek  wtn  bo  found  in  Sojihoclm'it  Inmed  OluMrg  tf  taUr  and  fig' 
mA'M  ffrwt:  Can^mdgf,  Mom.,  IS60,  quarto.  So«  Pnfoeo  to  th«  GlOMuy, 
pp.  I81-4-S :  aba  App.  lo  Olooary.  p.  Sftl . 

We  cpmnKDd  this  work  of  Sophoclei  to  Uw  altention  of  Eagliith  Pliitbr-I* 
iBMwlw,  wtih  ccfUln  (Ustlngnlfbod  Britbh  Bcbnlan.  heWove  in  Uhi  idrality  of 
Uodtn  hitd  Clusic  Gra«k,  uod  who  adviaa  the  amjuWHoti  of  n  pnuHiMl  ibm- 
Inyof  tlic  mudcm  apnth  m  the  \km  maun  ot  beoomlnc  UioTougUy  (BioiUar 
wlUi  the  letter  and  spirit  of  (lie  virrivni  inajnifi.  I  auuwt  bm  wmign  my  rea* 
HMal  lenctli,  btit  I  tnttitfxpmw  my  total  dtMent  from  Uria ofrfnloo. 
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determine  thv  form  aiid  ftructore  of  all  btinua  speech,  his  Ftndiee 
are  indeed  more  highly  ecieDtlfio  in  their  scope  uid  method,  bat  they 
aid  biin  little  in  tlie  comprehenaoOt  ftod,  aa  experieooe  abtrndont- 
ly  ahowB,  f«caroel>-  at  uU  in  the  lue,  of  liifl  maternal  toogoe.  Bui 
tliongli  I  admit  that  [diilotogj  ifi  of  a  lees  rigoronaly  adentilic  cbar^ 
iictt.-r  tlrnn  lingoistios,  I  by  no  means  concedo  to  the  tatter  any 
priMiminonoe  u  a  pbiloaophic  study,  or  as  requiring  higher  iutel- 
lectoiit  cndowmentfl  for  it^  Buc^e^ful  cultivation ;  and  it  cannot  be 
diapiitfxl  tlint,  ait  ii  mt^iUiH  of  ti-lLiual  culture,  philology,  ooDDoetiug 
ilaeU  aft  it  does  with  tlie  whole  mental  and  physical  life  of  man, 
Uluatrating  as  woU  the  inward  thought  and  feeling  as  the  outward 
action  of  a  nation,  has  almost  aa  gre;it  a  superiority  over  lingaJBtica 
M  has  lustoty  over  pare  mathemattcu.  Philological  studies,  when  j 
philology,  aa  explaiued  in  the  last  lecture,  was  reetricted  to  the 
uultiratiou  of  the  langnagee,  literature,  biatory,  and  artdiajtology  of 
Qreooe  and  Bome,  were  very  commonly  called  litorffi  human- 
iorea,  or,  in  Eogliah,  the  humanUim;  and  it  ts  the  couvictJon 
of  their  value  aa  a  moral  and  intellectual  discipline,  which  baa  led 
Bcbolari  almoet  nnlveiBally  to  ascribe  tlie  origin  of  this  appdiataon 
to  a  sense  of  their  refining,  elevating,  and  humanizing  inflaeoce. 
Thisj  however,  I  think,  is  an  erroneous  etyinolngy.**  They  vera 
calM  litcric  humuniores,  the  Aum<3n»7t«f,  by  way  of  oppo- 
sition to  tlie  literiB  divinaj,  or  diomUiff  tbutwo  etudiedt  phi- 
lology and  theology,  then  completing  the  eirclo  of  eoholostie 
knowledge,  which,  at  the  period  of  the  tntrodnction  of  the 
^LTsae,  scaroely  inclndod  any  branch  of  phyaeol  solenoe.  But 
though  the  etymology  is  mistaken,  its  general  reception  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  opinion  of  the  learned  as  to  the  worth  and  imports 
ance  of  the  study,  and,  now  that  ao  many  modem  literaturoe  bavo 
attained  to  an  czcclIcDce  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  claastc  models, 

*  I  am  not  boe  oonttoverUng  the  opEnlou  of  Aulua  QoIIIim  and  otber  saolest 
OrMea  ooaoemlDg  Ibe  otjnolo^  uid  dgslflcalioii  of  tho  term  Uttra  kumtmai 
Qt  Auffl«iiM»m  Titer  '■mn  quite  ri^l  m  lo  ihc  orl^u  and  force  of  ibe  ex- 
pnadODosuadanlocHlnnil  uM-ilbytlitanaelveaBBdUieirooiilsmponriM.  Bat 
In  thsdoMtcn^theoln^cAl  liurature  had,  properljr  speaking,  no  eibtonoe; 
aud  wbcn  la  •uococding  ccntutfos  Uieni  epraaji  up  •  body  of  dUttactl;^  ClirlB> 
tlao  liUsratiire.  it  became  nocesBarj  to  dtticrJRiiiuiUt  Irnvrmn  it  and  the  work*  of 
twaUwp  authon,  and  thu  Ufthi  Utena  dititu*  wm  up|ilif<d  to  Ihmlofflcal  writlo^ 
wtille  [Krofuui  oompotltlooa  wore  c^IUtd  liUra  Aunmim  or  hvmanior^  urilb  lit- 
tle attMktJoD  to  th*  oiiginal  aigtUflcaDco  <rf  Uio  expmdon. 
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their  special  plulolo^ea  Iiave  OTon  stronger  claims  upon  lu  Minn 
[Iboee  of  ancieut  lore,  bocauw  tlic;r  u^  not  only  almoBt  equally 
Ttluable  as  instnunenta  of  nienta]  culture,  but  are  more  directly 
connected  with  the  clear  intelligence  and  6t  discliarge  of  our  high- 
ost  moral,  social,  ajid  religious  dative. 

Etymology  is  a  fnndamentai  branch  of  all  philological  and  all 

[Jfngnlstic  study.    The  word  is  used  in  two  eenfles,  or  rather,  tbo 

dence  of  etymology  has  two  offices.     The  one  concerns  it«clf 

the  priiuitLvo  and  derivatiTe  forms  and  n'gnilications  of 

the  other  with  their  grammatical  inflections  and  modifica- 

I'tioDa ;  the  one  cooMders  words  independently  and  abeolutely,  the 

oAer  in  their  nyncactical  relations.    In  discnssini;  the  usee  of  ety- 

motogy,  t  shall  confine  myself  to  the  first  of  these  offices,  or  that 

■which  consittii  in  investigating  the  e&rlieet  roooguizsble  shape  and 

[meuiing  of  words,  and  in  tracing  the  bi8tor7  of  their  ^baeqaent 

I'cliaiiges  in  form  and  aguiScatioiL    A  knowledge  of  etymology, 

to  ntdi  an  extent  u  is  required  for  all  the  general  purposes  of  lit- 

flratnro  and  of  life,  is  attainable  by  aids  witlitu  the  ruuch  nf  every 

man  of  moderate  scholastio  training.  Our  commoncBt  dictionariea 

J  give,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  etymologies  of  most  of  oar 

TOcaboUry,  and  wheie  these  Wl,  erery  library  will  fumisli  the 

means  of  further  invetitigation.     It  muet  be  confutseud,  bowerert 

itbat  no  English  dictionary  at  all  fulfils  the  reqnisitee  either  of  a 

'truly  scientific  or  of  a  popular  otjrniolo^oon.    They  all  attempt 

too  much  and  too  little — too  much  of  comparative,  too  Uttle  (d 

iPoatiTe  etymology.     Of  course,  in  a  complete  the^urus  of  any 

Fhognage,  the  etymology  of  every  word  should  exhiliit  both  iu 

'■  |thilolof(y  and  its  lingnisticfl,  its  domeetic  history,  and  its  foreign 

[nlstioDs,  but  in  a  band-lexicon  of  anj  modem  tongue,  this  wide 

of  tingulstie  reeearch  iu  iiiiBplaeed,  becanse  it  neceeearily  ex- 

daJee  moch  that  Is  of  more  immediate  importance  to  tlie  under- 

■tanding  and  the  use  of  the  vocabulary.    Richardson's,  which, 

rboweTer,  is  faulty  in  urrangomont  and  ton  bulky  for  convenient 

I BM  as  a  manual,  best  answers  the  true  idea  of  an  English  die- 

tVaoMTj,  because  it  follows,  more  closely  than  any  other,  the  his- 

'tery  of  the  word»  it  definca.     For  the  pnrpoBCS  of  general  nm,  no 

foreign  roots  should  be  introduced  into  the  etymological  part  of  a 

diotionjiry,  baruly  because  tbey  resemble,  and  arc  presumably  oo^ 

■  Ute  with,  words  of  our  own  language.     The  selection  of  so^ 
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abou)d  bo  lirnittxl  to  tfaoee  from  vrbidj  the  Kriglmh  wurd  is  knowo 
to  be  dcrirod,  and  each  othera  u,  by  tboir  form  or  their  moaning, 
aorre  moro  clearly  to  expUin  eitlior  its  ortbc^n^y  or  eome  of  ftr ' 
Hignillcations.  ^Vluitevcr  w  beyoDil  tliio  belongs  to  die  donuim  ot 
lingaisticis  companitivf!  grammar,  utlmulogy,  to  a  themunu,  not  i 
dtctioiuiry,  snd  it  can  liitil  room  in  tliia  Utter  only  by  excluding 
wlut,  for  the  purpoaes  of  a  dictionary,  is  of  greater  valae.* 

I  hive  tbeody  aaaigned  what  »emed  to  me  6a£Bcieot  reasoaf  j 
for  making  tbe  present  coiuw  pbUolofpcal,  not  linguistic;  ud' 
I  cannot,  vithoot  oocupytnf;  time  more  appropriately  employed 
otborwiw.  enter  into  a  disoasuon  of  tlie  aim&  and  importanoa  of 
liogaietic  studios  in  their  beadug  a[)on  etymology,  atdll  len  in 
tbcir  relation  to  tbe  great  qoestiona  connected  with  the  oni^  of 
tbo  spodcs  and  tbe  general  lavs  of  iutellet.'taal  action — the  bighei^ 
problems  wbioli  unaided  Iiumaiiity  can  aspire  u>  sulvo.  I  freely 
allow  tboir  pmfounrl  interest  and  tboir  Ktrict  soisntiilc  character, 
but  tlioy  uiul,  for  the  present,  be  tbi;  KpociaJ  property  uf  tbe  few, 
nott  tike  the  motbcr-tonguo;,  tliv  common  tieriui^  of  the  mnoy; 
and  I  now  again  refer  to  tliom  only  to  protest  against  tbo  in* 
forcnco  that  I  deny  or  depredate  their  woi-th  bocaosc  I  think  it 
neceeBQiy^  in  a  preparatory  coarse,  to  exclude  Uiem  from  coniiidor- 
atitHL 

Tbe  extraragance  of  etymologists  haa  bronght  the  whole  stndy 
of  words  into  popular  dbicrodit ;  and  dioogh  llml  litndy  U  now 
parsnod  in  mnch  stricter  uccordanov  with  philosophic  metliod,  in- 
■taacQB  of  wild  oonjecturo  and  absurd  spoculation  are  still  by  no 
ncaiu  wanting.  Manage,  formerly  often,  and  now  wmotimos,: 
dtod  H»  nn  aatbority  in  French  etymology,  and  of  ooone  with  r&- 
speet  to  tlie  on'gin  of  Euglisli  word*  borrowed  from  tbe  French, 
is  among  the  Iwldettt  of  tbem  inqniren;.  lie  dncs  not  hesitate  tOH 
assign  any  foreign  primitive;  no  matter  how  diHtaiit  the  sourco,  i 
the  origin  of  the  French  word  ronembling  it ;  and  ivtivn  none  nicb>| 
oifers,  he  coine  a  Low-Latio  root  for  tJio  otKswion.f   In  BiK-h 

•  Tbb  BrmoLOOtCAt.  Piotkwiajit  or  the  Esqlibii  Lakbcaok.  by  llMJ 
Bev,  W,  W.  SkeU,  Oxlonl,  1881,  l«  far  roperior  to  uij  (ormer  woA  of  tlw 
■ort.  and  1>,  In  (ad,  wltli  fvw  cxcopliont,  u  n<«ri;  ■HlUfutofy  M  uijrtlilt^ 
that  can  l»  liop<^  for  aoill  imt  knuvtodge  of  tlw  actual  fclalnrT  of  our  owb 
vorafaqlarjr  sluUl  be  mudi  further  adranoed  ttian  it  is  at  prawni. 

f  Pot  InvtBDoe  rtw'/nfta.  /iilMtrius./aiarieu*,faiariaotM,/iuieotnt,h«ri<» 
lua;—trait$9trbus,    (rannwnenM.   IniiiKVraftvtw,    tmntieofu.    tmaiUtt. 
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tlw  detection  of  tho  filwbood  is  difficalt,  its  rofutatioa  next  to 
ipoanblo,  for  in  tho  chaoe  of  tnonVifib  aiid  swular  writers  in  Uiat 
3ted  dialect,  who  can  Ray  what  faarbarunns  may  not  occur  t 
[&ug9  is  not  the  only  etytnologiHt  who  hu  Binned  in  this  way, 
for  it  IB  one  of  the  safest  mnJ  tHiacst  of  literary  frauds.  Dr.  John- 
eon  thoaght  we  were  not  authorized  to  deny  that  there  might  he 
witefaee,  becaoae  nothing  proved  thoir  noo-enstenoe ;  and  the 
principle  may  compel  va  to  paose  in  diaputinfi;  a  ptaoable 
jloj^',  for  want  of  evideuoe  to  aliow  that  the  suppoeed  root 
i  or  does  not  Actually  exist  in  a  gi%'en  rocabolary.  The  wise 
jd  Foller,  of  whom  no  lover  of  wit,  truth,  beauty,  and  goodneee 
-flan  ever  tire,  aaya,  in  reference  to  an  extravagant  etymology : 

"  As  for  those  that  count  the  Tatars  the  oilspriug  of  the  ten 
ttribee  of  Israel,  which  Salmanaaar  led  away  aaptire,  hecauae  Tatmi 
'  Totari  stguifietli  in  the  Hebrew  and  Syriack  toufpie  a  re&Iduo 
reconant,  learned  men  hare  sufficiently  confuted  iL  And 
l-nrely  it  Bet!n)eth  a  forced  and  ovenitRuncd  tleductioa  to  farro- 
Ihe  name  of  Tartars  from  a  Hc-hrew  word,  a  lan^uge  M  far 
t'fiitaot  from  tbcm.  Gut  no  more  hereof;  bccauee^  pcrchanco, 
the  woman's  reason  liath  »  masouline  truth;  and  the  Tar- 
^'tmuiM  ar«  called  eo,  because  they  atv  [called]  so.  It  may  be 
mriotis  e^mologists  (let  them  lose  their  wag««  who  work  in  diffi- 
triJlee)  aoek  to  reap  what  was  never  sown,  whOst  they  tttiidy 
''ki  make  thoee  wordfl  speak  reoaon,  which  are  only  voom  adptaci- 
turn,  imposed  at  pleasure." 

The  theory  of  Fnller  was  better  than  his  practice,  and  bo  not 
'imfrequeutly  indul^^  in  etymological  epecalations  as  atHurd  as 
that  which  he  ridiculee  reapeciing  the  Tatam,  for  be  deriTee  oom- 
pAtmtfn^  not,  as  ho  aays  otliont  did,  " 4  complotione  men- 
tit/'  but  "A  comptot6  montiri,"  because  oompliments  are 
BsotUj  completely  mcndociotis;  and  elaewhere  he  quotes  with 
ftmring  aaent  8ir  John  Harrington'^  opinion  that  the  old  Eng- 
lish ej^and  gcMin  came  from  the  names  of  the  two  great  political 
hetioofl  of  Uio  Empire,  the  Qnelpha  and  Ghibellinos.  One  can 
hanlly  believe  Roger  Ascham  scrioos  in  deriving  laar  from  warrt 
or  i0«T«,  the  old  form  of  tho  comparatire  tcorse,  because  toar  ia 


nlmMtOa,  eMmMaln.  ^KiMvUt.  gOivuUt. 
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toorte  than  peace ;  •  but  even  thU  deriv&tioQ  U  only  ]em  abfiord 
Haa  B\ac)t^oji0'K  of  parton  from  pergon«,  pereoiia  occle- 
ftiffi,  because  the  i>anK)n  pemoiuLefl  or  reprevenlK  the  diurcli.f 
The  motd:  czfraortliiiaiy  word-fanduni  wo  havo  bad  in  En^lah 
Utctmture  are  Itfurray  an<l  Kur.  Mnrni;  derivee  all  finglish,  in 
fact  ail  articukcc  words,  from  Dioc  primary  mouMyUablee,  whleh 
ara  oasentially  natural  to  primitivo  man.  Tbo  £amilj  likenou  bft- 
tvoou  tho  niDo  ie  so  strong  that  Uurray  miglit,  with  much  cou- 
vwitmoe  and  small  loM  of  probabilitj,  have  rodnced  them  to  one, 
for  the/  all  agree  in  tJieir  rowel  and  6ual  ootuommt.  The  cata^ 
logue  of  those  earpriaingl;  prolific  roote  is  tJiis :  1,  ag,  wag,  or 
bwag;  3,  bag,  or  bwag;  8,  dwag;  4,  owag;  5,  lag;  0,  mag;  T, 
nag ;  8,  rag ;  and  0,  ewag.  Ker  in  Bomewhat  lees  amliitloiu,  bnt 
quite  an  (irigiual  and  ingenious  iu  Ida  theori(M.  He  fuuml  tite 
Engliali  publiu  eimple  enough  to  buy  two  etiitions  of  a  work  in 
two  Tolnmea,  the  objfxrt  of  wluch  w  to  show  tijat  a  very  large  pro' 
portion  of  oar  curnsnt  EughiU  provurlw  aro,  not  tranolatioiiB  or 
iuitations  of  Dutch  ouos,  but  mere  misprouunciatioua,  curruptiotu 

*  AlUod  lo  IfaU  (■  SpetuKT'i  ilerinlloo  of  teorU: 

Iliit  wbon  iliA  word  woxa  old.  ft  won  team  4ld, 
(Wkeicof  it  hlgbt.) 

Faurfo  Quew.  B.  \v„  0.  tJIL,  8.  xxxL 

Tho  liig«iitoiu  author  of  llie  pxcvllptil  HiUp  work  on  Kdj^'UxIi  VynoajmA.  edited 
I^  Arobbiiihop  Whatoly,  Rut^iMrtiw  wrU  lo  be  lb«  porti<'l|)k'  uAirUd,  ud  myn 
the  wonl  wu  orUmtlx  cjiprwivic  of  ntuivinet.  Tbo  wA  in  vAwiI.  (At  In  thn 
oorTtnpocidiiig  OoUiio  wordi.)  bt  nutlnl,  umI  would  lioi  luro  Ixno  npnaaoied 
tn  Aasln-ISazonbjrta.aifii  woruld,  wporuld.  world.  Buddoe tills, Iha 
word  ffrtH  fa  older  tiiftn  tbo  knnwlcd^  i^f  lb«  ^Inlitilar  form  or  Ou>  roUitloa 
of  llMr  mrlh  unoug  Ui«  Gothic  Irlbo.  \KiilimDmc(«icIti>IroBrcTimeniiiic»liM 
tblB  etymology  Is  the  lact,  Uut  Uie  AokIu-Silxoii  woruld,  the  Imlandle 
rorAlId,  did  not  mean  the  MrIA,  Um  pkytttml.  bul  tti«  nttToJ,  Uie  Ahimh' 
world,  ibe  Latin  iccnlam.  The  Ang^lo-Saxon  nnmo  ot  Ibc  tartA  waa. 
iniddan-eard  or  mlddan-geard.  cormpunding  to  tho  McsBcMJolhla 
loidJUDgarda.  Tlteraojit  prolmbk  etymology  of  ttai-U  aeenutobe  w«r, 
(onicnote  vilh  the  Ijnllu  v i r ,)  nan.  atiil  old,  ii^  or  Um$. 

I  I  muat  hero  nuka  th«  anemb  A«i»»niU«  to  Hiackatoae  i  for  notwitiutiind*' 
log  tlw  iipp«mit  abaurdlty  of  Uiu  fitymology,  and  Ow  real  alMurdlt;  of  tlM 
nMonliig  by  wliicb  lie  mtppona  fl,  it  •octru*  to  Im  Rcrtain.  u  a  fa«:l  of  blMortcal 
derlratloD,  that  panan  ia  from  jMrmna.  and  n'll  from  the  Laila  jtarraaiUa 
(lirouKli  tiiQ  Freadi  paroimiM.    Seo  Sktal'i  Dictlonaiy,  B.  T. 

Tbb  Eh  ft  food  axampla  of  the  ImporUDc*  of  tradDS  tbo  Akloqf  of  wtirdr 
liiataail  of  tnurtitig  to  auiipoaed  lawaof  pttuucllc  obaa^. 
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of  coramott  Dutdi  jriiraees  and  expreasions  toUUy  different  Id 
tDcuntiig  from  that  which  i&  aacribed  to  the  proverbs,  as  we  em- 
plur  them.  Thus  the  pmvcrhial  phnme,  '  Ue  took  the  bull  b^  the 
fcoroK,' Ia  a  oomiptiou  (if  '  h  i  i  tuck  tije  hoi  b}*  die  hoo* 
reos,'  w1uch  meaon,  li^re  head  caQg  eoatrtvance  in;  tAat  it  m 
(M  it  ought  to  he.  '  AsHtiU  fts  ft  moiuo,'  is,  'als  stille  als  er 
tnotV  bose,'  a«  etUl  as  one  untAovt  aAoes  or  n^er,  as  one  in 
At*  aUx^^tufa  ;  and  oven  the  natiotwl  cry, '  Old  Kiigland  forever  I ' 
\%  not  phua  English  at  all,  bat  Low-Dutch  for  '  ITnil  to  yonr 
country— Gvineo  yonr  zo&l  for  her  I  * 

The  general  idea  la  of  course  too  absurd  to  be  met  bj  argn- 
inent,  and  the  hook  is  of  abont  the  same  philolc^cal  valne  as 
Swift's  Bfedical  Gonmltation,  And  other  trifles,  where  tlie  worde 
are  Latin  in  form,  bnt  rimilar  in  sound  to  Enjtlish  words  of 
different  tqj^ification, so  that  the  Latin  words  is,  his,  honor, 
Die,  mean,  la  hta  Honor  sick  t  The  speculations  of  more  recent 
ind  more  eminent  phUologiift^.  though  ccrta.intj'  made  more  j^o- 
nblo  hj  historical  evidence  and  by  apparent  aualog^ee,  are  acHue* 
dmas  not  len  onrcaaonable.* 

Cfftmbo,  a  character  in  the  itomoir«  of  Scriblcrns  mnch  given 


*  I  cwnaloly  ilo  not  liileod  U)  daw  Dr.  Lklham  with  the  dimmcn  to  vbom 
1  nfcT  In  the  text,  hut  I  tniui  be  p<maitt«d  Imm  to  notiw  TrhAt  Is,  at  laut,  tOk- 
liiaocane3r  of  czprcanoa  in  his  ctjnnol<v7  of  our  Bntcludi  word  irake.  Be 
njTfl  (Eogllfh  Lsnguage.  Sd  E^litJOD.  p.  St4),  "  It  [drake]  w  deriTcO  froin  » 
«ord  iriih  which  It  tuH  but  on«  letter  in  common ;  viz,.  tlK  Ijttin  nti>*, 
itttk,"  The  comaMD  aaokc  of  the  duck  in  tbo  Qotliic  l:uigiingc«  in  donbiloM 
allied  lo  anaa,  sod  In  moaiot  (bcin  the  same  root  occnra  In  forma  vhlclicoo- 
taia  ttaa  oonaomntnl  daaiann  of  tlio  word  dni£*.  Two  of  thMe  elunmu,  tbe 
r  and  k,  mw  tifcn*  of  the  masoalino  umunatioa.  Thn  d  Ij  radioAl,  m  are  nbo 
ibe  oorrrspODdlag  muto  r  in  the  tAtIn  sna*  (Rctiitivc  d&uI-Jc),  umI  tbo  a 
whlcb  bat  becD  dropped  from  drakf,  or  ratber  porhapa  f onncd  the  d  by  roaV ' 
Montce  with  the  f,  as  In  modeini  On^.  where  vt  ts  pronoiiDcod  d.  and  tbem- 
tun  <f  r/fjU  and  unafl  are  ivUtM  as  bedng  V>th  devfvod  from  a  common  tooL 
Bol  to  aaam  tluii'imibi  la  ('tfn'r«d/rt»m  anas  Is  not  onl^a  vIolatiuD  of  the 
k^itinuittf  rulM  uf  •■lymulofncal  deduction,  but  tl  involvcn  tlif!  hbitorical  !&>• 
ptrtabOitf  or  alHrmlng  that  a  people  aiold  a*  the  Roniaoa  IbCRuelvn  wwa' 
wilboDl  a  name  for  oa«  «f  the  cotamoncat  and  moat  trnportoot  gam^-blrd*  of 
Aelr  cllnuuf.  until  tbnjr  borrowed  odg  ffom  ibcir  fordfrn  invadera.  In  fact. 
If  diher  oaHon  rt!c«iT«d  ike  word  Eram  ttac  otlii-r.  iosuwl  of  both  inberiting  It 
boa  Hne  common  but  raraote  aoorea,  the  liflbitt  of  tbp  bird  In  i|UMtioD. 
Vbow  UrthplMM!  and  paapet  hone  b  la  the  far  North,  would  render  It  mora 
pnfaabla  that  iht  Gothic  was  tka  original,  tito  Lalbi  the  ilcrimtire  fonn. 
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Lu  puuntng,  decUrtid  that  be  was  always  under  the  domliiioD  of 
some  particular  word,  whioh  fonoixl  ^o  tfaoniQ  of  bis  puns. 
Miiyit,  A  very  I&te  and  learned  Oennao  pkilologu^t,  who  occapios 
himBolf  with  Greek  etjmologj,  is,  oocoiucioasl^  no  doubt,  under 
Uio  inflii«ii€*  i»f  a  simlUir  verbal  crotcliet.  TLe  paHieular  word 
which  tyranniz««rivor bin  rc^eurcbes is tbe  German  verb  fltossen, 
in  EugUflb  topwh.  Thoro  arc  eeveral  Sanscrit  roots  poseouiuj; 
tlus  Bigaificatioo,  and,  acoordiog  to  our  author,  tliere  are  few 
Oroek  words  not  derived  from  some  one  of  tbem.  ll'm  own 
special  favorite  among  these  8an«crit  radicals  is  dho,  and  he 
finds  a  pro1w.I>ilitjr,  amounting  vcrr  neviriy  to  certaintj,  that  thaj 
following  wonlti,  as  wuU  as  hundreds  of  others  equall^f  diecrcpanfc' 
from  the  primitiTO  typo,  are  derived  from  it:  Agamemnon,  Asia, 
Athene,  Mgyytaa,  jiw^ioif  Gallmi,  Gcryon,  Demctor,  Eidotlirn, 
BJelle,  Enarete,  Zepbyrus,  ITebe,  Jocsuttx,  Leda,  Po1jrdeu(^«8, 
Sisyphus.  The  process  hj  which  these  deriTatione  ara  made  out 
is  as  simple  as  powlble.  Take  for  instance  Gallns.  Banning 
with  dbn,  spelled  d,  b,  u,  if  you  cut  off  d,  you  have  bu^ 
whence  it  is  but  a  step  to  bra;  hva  passea  readily  into  gaj 
and  by  witling  2,  you  obtain  gal,  which  wants  only  the  infleo^ 
tional  final  Hylkble  us,  with  the  roduptimtion  of  tlie  2,  and 
your  word  is  Jhuahed.  After  thia,  we  may  well  nay  tlint  et^-moW 
ogy,  like  misery,  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange  Ixsd-fellowa  * 
In  admitting  tliat  moKt  En^isb  etymological  dictionanoii  point 
ODt  the  origin  of  the  greater  part  of  our  vocabulary,  I  mui-t  limit 
the  ooDcenion  to  words  derived,  ae  are  the  great  majority  of  ours, 
direotly  from  Greek,  Latin,  Froncli,  or  AngioSaxon  root*  still 
to  bo  found  in  the  rocorde<]  literature  of  those  languages.  With 
respect  to  words  which  hare  traditionally  descended  from  tha 
old  Gothic  storehouse,  and  which  do  not  occur  in  the  existing 
remains  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  or  which  hare  been  borrowed 
from  remoter  eonrooa,  and  especially  with  rc«pect  to  the  attempts 
made  by  lexicc^rrapbers  to  trace  Kngli^  words,  through  the  lan- 
guages I  have  named,  hack  to  still  older  dialects,  and  to  det 

*  A  Tnnch  splcnmniKlijtc  my*,  upon  ono  at  M^oage'i  derlratfoni ; 

Alplian&  rient  d'equos,  auu  dome, 
Xaix  11  Taut  Kvouer  aiiMi 

Su'cn  veoBiit  d«  U  Juxju'tot 
k  blca  chauf^  sur )»  route. 
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affinitiw  to  words  belonging  to  the  vocabTikrioa  of  languages  not 
of  thi!  Ootliio  or  Romanra  atock,  I  know  no  Euglish  diotionarf 
except  Skeat^R  new  etymologicon  wliioli  in  worthy  of  ooofidenoe. 
Take  for  example  our  noun  and  verb  itsue.  Nothing  can  be 
pUtRcr  tbau  iti)  origin  to  ono  who  is  couteat  with  the  liimpta 
trathu  AVo  havo  borrowed  it  from  tho  obdolcte  french  iseir, 
which,  a»  WL>II  M  t}ie  oogonto  ItnliAU  neciro,  is  evidenlly  a 
modem  form  of  tlie  compoand  Lotin  infinitive  ex-ire,  to  go 
odL  a  celchrattiU  lexicographer  gives,  m  rehtted  words,  tho 
Fivnch  and  Italian  forms,  bnt  he  ^la  to  ux  that  they  are  de- 
rived from  tho  Ijitin  exiro,  and  snggotla  that  they  coincide 
with  tho  Ethiopio  w  a  teal  Tho  tcndencT' of  this  constant  ecoich 
after  remote  nnalo^ee  ib  to  lead  the  inquirer  to  overlook  near  and 
obrions  sonrcea  of  dcrivatdon,  and  to  create  a  perplexity  and  con- 
fnnon  witli  regard  to  the  real  mdaning  of  wonln,  br  connecting 
them  with  distant  roots  slig^ttly  rimilar  in  form,  and,  freqaently^ 
not  at  all  in  tdgnificatioii.  There  are,  in  all  literatures,  nuDierooa 
hutanoee  where  words  have  been  cormpted  in  orthography,  and 
finally  changed  in  meaoing,  in  coneequenoe  of  the  adoption  of  a 
miatakea  etymology.  An  exainplo  of  tint)  m  the  common  adjeo- 
dvB  aiomitudAs,  which  waa  once  altered  in  fonn  and  meaning  by 
a  mistake  of  this  sort,  tlioogh  better  acholanihip  has  now  rutftorcd 
it  to  its  tme  orthography,  and  more  nearly  to  its  proper  signifi- 
catioD.  It  is  evidently  regularly  formed  from  the  Latjn  verb 
ftboroinor,  itself  derived  from  ab  and  omen.  Ahomiiui^ 
aeoordingly  involves  the  notion  of  that  which  la  in  a  religious  ecuse 
profane  and  dotestaWe,  or,  in  a  word,  of  evil  omen ;  and  Milton 
never  nees  it,  or  the  conjugate  noon  abominations,  except  with 
refereooe  to  deviliah,  profane,  or  idolatrous  ohjecte.  Quite  early 
in  KngUah  literature  iomu  adoUat  fancied  thut  the  true  etymology 
was  ab  and  homo,  and  that  its  proper  meaning  nvafl  r^m^ 
%aiii  to  humanity,  inhwnan.  This  derivation  being  accepted, 
the  orthography  was  changed  to  abAominable,  and  in  old  Euglieh 
books  ft  is  often  nsod  in  a  soneo  corresponding  to  its  supposed 
or^n,  Dor  hae  it  even  yet  fully  rooovered  its  appropriate  meaning. 
We  nuy,  in  numerous  iostaacce,  tnee  back  the  use  of  a  word 
to  a  remote  aatiqaity,  and  find  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  em- 
ployed in  many  languages  between  which  we  are  unable  to  detect 
uy  ht8(<Hical  or  even  grammatical  relation.    When,  in  mch  eaaa^ 
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■tny  of  tliu  foroi^i  durlvative  or  iiiflectionul  clAngoe  of  the  root 
throw  liglit  oil  tile  fomi  of  tlie  conwpondiag  Knglish  word,  or 
wliea  its  ntdicoL  mcMUUDg  acrroe  to  «x]>kia  an^  of  tlie  diilennit 
MOSM  wliich  we  aecritw  to  oor  oira  TOcaUlc,  and  whicJi  are  not 
doduciblo  from  iU  kiiovm  bistoricaJ  ct^inology,  tbc  foct  of  tlio 
oxi8t45iiue  of  Mivh  a  word  liecomos  pliilulogicnlty,  as  well  ae  liii- 
guistically,  ititert'jiting.  If,  however,  tlie  foreign  word  di>c«  not 
aid  tM  in  nndcnitaiiiling  or  uuiplnytiig  tlie  corrospoDding  Ktigli«li 
opc,  whatever  may  tx:  i\s  importanee  in  Unguisticn,  it  is  in  i^n^' 
Uah  pliiltjlogy,  and  of  oouno  ct^mologj-,  wholly  tneigniticant.  I 
will  borrow  ttn  cxampk  from  Inngnagw  whic)i  I  can  hardly  pro- 
SOIDO  to  bo  familiar  to  many  of  my  aQdicnce,  and  otlters  from 
wmiB domestic  8oiirc«8.  The  Portuguese  word  aaadade,  which 
expreeecs  an  afTectionatc,  regretful  longing  for  a  loet  or  aliaout 
beloved  object,  has  been  said  by  I'orlugueee  echolarB  to  be  pocu- 
liar  to  tlieir  own  tougiie,  and  to  Imvo  do  equivalent  in  any  I'ther 
European  spwch.*    A  similiir  word,  bowover,  witii  tbc  same 


*  Tbe  Purtu^BM,  a>  uppcan  from  a  paiwgw  In  lbs  Leal  Conaolbniro  of 
King  Dom  Uumte,  prided  tlianaelTca  oo  thta  mnti  at  tarty  u  Uui  firiomtJi 
oealur]r. 

Be  eljtllB  peMCM  [lor  dicu  ■crrlvo  t  inaudado  ik-  lajru  *c  pnnt,  e  dell*  oeuto 
auydade,  ucrto  a  que  de  tol  peitydu  Dom  ey  untio.  aoju.  puMr,  deapnur, 
Dem  Mvomcytamto,  c*  pnunnc  d*'  swr,  »  pMormj'ii  m  otrm  foaw ;  e  por  ee 
partlr  algDH  vvua  veui  Ul  tugdade  qui'  tta  clufinr,  c  KNipinT  como  se 
tovedenojo.  £  porvni inc  iwrvou  Mlu iiuine dc  tugiadt  Uuo  proprio (im 
o  latTm,  nom  otitn  Ihtf^ingam  i]iM  en  mHw,  non  be  pen  (al  Nntido  aenwl- 
haob!.    ZmI  CbiuoUWro,  Pari*.  IMS,  p.  151. 

Tbc  nllkiT  of  the  I^oa]  CDOscltMlro  qiiol«s  «  cutUhm  paaaege  to  tke  laiBa 
ellirt  fniiii  Vfoxa  Fmnc-iiico  Hanorl.     Bpanaphara*.  lOTS,  pp.  2M,  887. 

Th«  (trUibimpliy,  Maviiadt,  became  Mtabliflli«d  kboiit  tbe  be^iiBlti|f  of 
Uic  *lx<fvnili  ctwiar;.  The  forma,  »oittitd*  aiid  *(»cdtfrf#,  wliirb  oociv 
Id  early  I^irtiiKueeu  wjiixn.  rouaMutnce  Ibc  dRrivuliou  fnnu  Uve  t«tin  sniua, 
but  Mte  (izistenoe  of  a  umilaT  lunm,  u*  w«ll  M  of  coniial"  vi'rtM  vt  nlliod  cig- 
olllcntii>a,  in  Ibo  Seeediiiaviiui  limguAgrM,  HUggnUe  Uh>  poKubilit^  Uial  lli«y  &11 
Mvng  alike  to  aoatfl  Qolblo  ndiakL 

Ilirv  chlalu  the  Bcaodtnarlan  may  bo  frotn  the  root  of  tho  vcrti  to  teek.  In 
Analogy  wilb  ■  flguntlve  bdom  of  Um>  Latin  qnmrert.  mad  be  din  tUi 
«(Mipti>t  from  Bomoe,  Cum.  lU.  U  i— 

TfnuiODa  tncohiraem  odlmna ; 
SublatoiD  ex  ocuUa  getarioxta  larldl. 

Ben  fwarfmua  meau  nynrt,  mte,  lonf /i*r,  and  tbis  tue  o(  tb»  word  li 

eocniiKni  la  tbe  cImsIc  wrjlan. 
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igenenl,  and  often  tlie  same  precUa,  idgiiificAtioii,  ooonra  in  h» 
lutdic,  Bwedisti  und  Oanuli,  in  the  ruAptxTtivo  fnrmn  snltiinSr, 
,aakDad,  and  Sarn.  Now  tlivrc  U  do  link  of  rclatioDsliij^ 
hj  whicb  anj  actual  connection  can  bo  nuulo  ont  between  the 
Samdinamn  and  tho  Portiigueee  words,  no  oommou  sonrce  to 
vliich  both  ean  "be  referred,  aor  docs  tho  form  or  meamng  of 
either  serve  in  the  leai^t  to  explain  those  of  the  other.  Ttie  coin- 
cidenoe  16  a  remarkable  fact;  it  may  become  linguistically  im- 
'portaut;  but  at  preeetit  it  ie  not  of  the  sliglitest  oonsequeoce  to 
Ao  philology  of  either  of  the  languages  in  question.  In  Uko 
^matiner,  I  uiiddrKtaiid  the  English  words  father,  mother,  brother, 
Btttsr,  not  at  all  tbu  Utttiir  for  Icnowing  that  they  are  naed  in 
fomta  not  widely  differing  fnnn  our  own,  in  most  of  the  Ian* 
|iiagi«  beloiigiii^  to  tlur  ludti-Europuau  fumily,* 

It  will  be  found  pretty  geucnilly  tnic,  that  with  respect  to 

words  naed  in  their  ntnplc  form  and  literal  woso,  the  ettidy  of 

tbeir  derivation  is  of  little  vm  in  aiding  ns  to  form  a  jngt  concep* 

tion  of  theu-  meaning ;  but  if  they  are  compounds,  and  espedaDy 

if  thdr  employment  in  our  language  i«  a  fignrative  one,  we  are 

L-cenentially  assisted  by  a  knowledge  of  their  etymology.     If  yon 

ohiid  that  our  noun  and  adjective  purple  w  tlie  Anglicised 

inrm  of  the  Latin  purpureas,  a  word  of  similar  gignification, 

^oa  tell  him  nothing.    80  if,  for  the  origin  of  prfripit/ttf  and 

pract^nbrittJr^  be  Is  barely  referred  to  the  Latin  prieeupB  aa 

the  source  of  these  English  words,  be  liaa  learned  wliat  ib  not 

worth  remembering.     But  if  you  go  further,  and  explain  to  him 

-that  priecepe  is  a  cuuit>ound  of  prie,  heforet  and  the  root  of 

eapnt,  the  head,  so  that  prmceps  and  precipitate  both  mean 

iga^for&jtwjit  or  ?ieti^Umg,  he  will  have  gaineil  an  entirely  new 

Donoeption  nf  the  fomo  of  the  wordii, 

I  irill  illu-ftratc  iha  etnptinufw  of  otymology  as  nsoaUy  pnrened, 
ud  Its  practical  Talae  wbun  studied  by  simpler  and  )e«s  preten- 
ttoiu  uothoda,  by  tho  history  of  our  English  word  grain  in  a 


*  T  vny  dte  w  exnoplei  of  dmQBr  accfdenul  coiDddences.  Uis  Aawrican 
MtdM,  EDxttab  tAtinl  (of  a  nllwrnT).  toA  Uie  lUUui  ttiaU^  {ttma  wU) ',  Ou 
oui  Juatriaai  atajtutulalt  (to  abioond],  and  tbo  IlaUaa  igaUtM'not^rt,  of  tba 
mtat  ■^jtiMi—tlnw  •  ffe  galMartd  up  hb  Irofit,'  b  literal  bi  the  moaih  of  tho 
knuftean  wootbiiuu),  bat  to  CilalBn,  where  trap  elgnlAca  a  Unl,  It  mwu,  &« 
Irate  up  A«r  ^mp. 
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eingle  ooe  of  its  many  nenMa.    I  observe  in  readiog  H  Paoaeroao 
th&t  Milton  doscrihu  Molanchot/  as  clad 


iil  In  ft  robo  of  darkest  gmln." 


1T|Kni  tomlDg  to  Webster  for  an  expknatjon  of  grain-,  I  find  ita 
e^TOoIo^  in  twelve  cloeolj  piinled  lines,  f^^ring  twcaty-five 
words  whioh  the  le»o<^Brrapber  auppoeee  to  be  ci^ate  with  grain, 
from  thirteen  lanf^uageo.  Kift«eu  ineaningo,  Mvant  of  which, 
though  dititinguistiei],  are  iiidiiitinguiiilia1>le,  are  awribed  to  grain. 
Among  them  is  dif«  or  tmotiuTe,  no  particnUr  hue  being  aasigned 
to  tho  dye,  and  aa  au  exemplification  of  tliifl  aenae  of  grainy  the 
fine  dcttcriptire  iovooation  to  MelancLoly,  to  which  I  hare  allnded, 
IB  cited: 

"  Com«,  pauiT*  Nun,  drmut  luii]  pore, 
Sobvr,  steadfast  &»<]  dcmiiR;. 
AU  Id  b  robe  of  darkest  ^ni^n, 
riowlag  Willi  Dtajcstio  tn^n." 

Tt  »  evident  that  the  lezioognpber  ondentands  Milton  tm 
olochiog  the  Divinity  eimplj  in  a  gtrb  of  a  dark  color,  withotit 
iadication  of  the  qnality  of  the  color ;  bnt  tliiA  conooptioQ  of  the 
meaning  of  graitL,  an  used  in  the  passage,  \n  wholly  erroneoiu,  as 
I  shall  proeeoi  (o  tbow. 

Of  the  twon^-five  wonLi  referred  to  in  'Wcbstor'B  etymoIogT', 
only  the  Latin  grannm,  with  three  or  four  derirataves  from  it 
in  as  nuny  modem  laogoagOB,  and  the  Scandinavian  gron ,  have 
any  probable  affinity  with  grain^  in  origin  or  in  any  of  its  signi- 
ficatfona,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  sense  of  a  projig  or  iVn^, 
and  perhaps,  also,  of  Jibr€  and  the  imitations  of  6bre  in  painting, 
every  one  of  tho  fifteen  meaningB  aacribod  to  the  word  ia  refer- 
able to  the  Lktin  granum,  and  not  to  any  of  the  otJier  roots 
adduced.  Both  tbeee  excoptiona  belong  to  a  Gothic  radical  (in 
Swedish,  gren)  eignifying  a  branch  or  twig,  and  still  extant  in 
the  Scottish  dialect  with  the  same  aenae. 

The  history  of  the  word  grain,  in  the  aenso  of  a  dyo,  is  t)i!s : 
The  lAtin  grannm  eignifiee  a  seed  or  kernel,  and  it  woa  early 
applied  to  all  snuU  objocta  nsombling  soedfi,  and  linally  to  all 
minute  particloe.  Some  otymologi«te,  however,  derive  granum 
from  the  root  of  the  verb  to  grind,  and  dofino  it  aa  tAat  which  ti 
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growid,  or  man/,  as  tho  Germnn  mehl  from  maiden.    This  I  hold 
<  be  an  mvcrsion  of  the  geneiilogy  of  tbe  word.     A  (tpociw  of 
'oak,  or  ilex,  the  qaercus  coocifcrn  of  botanieta,  common  ou 
all  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  especially  in  Spain  where  it  is 
■  OiUed  coBCOJa,  (a  oormptioQ  of  the  Latin   caecDliam   or 
OiilB(]uilium,)  is  froqaentcd  by  on  insect  of  the  gentu  coc- 
cus, the  dried  body,  or  rather  ovariam,  of  which  fnroishcs  a 
nrtety  of  red  dyee.    From  its  round  eeed-like  form,  the  prepared 
oooens  was  called  in  later  Latin,  grannm,  and  m  fifreat  were 
tbe  quantity  and  valoe  of  the  ooccnm  or  grannm  prodnood 
m  Spain,  that,  aoeording  to  PUny,  it  paid  h&lf  the  triboto  of  tha 
provinea*    It  is  even  said  that  the  eity  and  teiTitory  of  Granada 
-deriired  their  name  from  the  abnndanoe  of  graaum,  ooccum, 
'or  gram,  gathcrod  lbeTe.t      Grannm    becomes    grana    in 
[ifiponiah,  graine  in  French,  and  from  one  of  these  is  derived 
tte  porticnlar  oae  of  the  English  word  J7v»»n,  which  we  are  now 
ii)V):>$itig!itiag.    0-rain,  then,  aa  a  coloring  material,  strictly  taken, 
meniLt  the  dye  produced  by  the  coccus  insect,  often  called,  in  oom- 
jaieroe  and  in  the  arts,  kerme*,  but  inasmuch  as  tlio  kcrmcs  dye, 
I  like  that  extracted  from  the  mnrux  of  Tyro,  ia  capahlo  of  assum- 
ing *  conaderable  Tarieby  of  reddish  touos  or  huea,  Hilton  and 


'Ooooum  Is  from  the  QreekadcMf,  %hmmH  or  harry,  K^xic  wuoueof 
ha  ocKwa  applied  b^  Uw  Qraeka  lo  Uw  Insect  aud  tbe  tne  on  whicli  il  bred. 
TMm  cAwoc  eom«  the  adjectfv«  cAicnwf ,  deaatiag  the  color  obt*itio(t  frota  the 
loMcti  MklsQ  th«  LtttiD  «occiau>  and  oooolneui  smploywl  inUuMBM 
n,  tn  the  Wrclifflte  traaalatloDn  of  tbe  BiMe,  this  word  la  found  In  eight 
t.dUfemtt  tomw.  nk  b«]ng  the  naarmt  to  the  root.  oM^m  the  most  remote  from 
IL  OMgn,  which  oecun  In  Apoenljiw  xri.  13,  fa  the  vegvloa  printed  at 
W;diffo's  in  Bagster'e  Hsxapla.  Is  either  a  tjpograpbical  error,  or  «  Tariona 
fWHJttlg  for  <t>rtyi»,  uid  not  aa  vsrly  orthograpby  of  0x1011. 

The  tana  o  0  C  0  n  b  (masciUiae)  Is  the  modoni  sdealiflo  name  of  Iba  inuet, 
boll  bettflrethe  neuter,  cooflom,  alone  ooeun  laelaMleal  Latttt. 

f  Tlili  dettvuloQ  of  Gnuiitda  wm.  I  bftlbtre,  Drat  aiiggMted  hy  Calepin,  and 
Il  il  edapted  bf  PtodoUti  atMl  b;  iiomi^  SptuiUh  Author*,  aa,  for  exunple,  by 
PttlUoer,  El  Fcaix,  M,  E,  but  tho  name  liu  bcoa  ^ncralljr  suppoeeil  lo  be  of 
Ajabic  origin.  In  the  dironlcfaw  of  the  Middle  Agm,  Il  is  gvocnlly  irriiten 
Oernatba  or  Garnathn,  and  upon  Um  mipposition  that  this  to  the  true 
ertboernpliy,  tuI&us  absurd  Anblo  etTin^egJei  hare  bMn  sugRoetcd ;  but  as 
Hanmua  from  the  Ibpafia  Bafrado,  n«ir  edition,  rol.  xxix..  pp.  801, 209,  that 
Oraaada  la  Caulootawse  called  QrHnatiim  In  Uie  Wntb  and  claTsotk 
MoanlcB,  I  chink  thatlhefonnOarDaths  is  a  Hooiisb  oorrupti')ii,  and  thai 
Oalsptal  cofijMturo  It  probably  well  founded. 
8* 
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«thcr  Engiwh  pooto  wftcn  u»c  ffiyiin  as  equivalent  to  Tyt^anpttr- 
pie.  Wo  will  now  apply  tliia  otjrmology  to  the  interpretatiOD  of 
the  paffiBge  wiiidi  Webster  cites  from  Milton,  and  will  also  ex* 
amine  all  tlie  other  instances  in  wliicli  ^nn  is  emplojed  in  tha 
wnm  of  a  color  hy  that  poet  and  bj  Slukudpeoro. 
First,  then,  the  Tones  from  II  Peiiacrow : 

"  Come,  pctuln  Hun,  ilerout  nod  parei 
Sober,  RtcAdf ut  uul  tlrcnure. 
All  in  n  rata  of  darkoM  grain. 
Plowitif!  vritb  najMlle  train." 

Tcro  tJior.pitliet  "darkest,"  and  the  cliar»;tcr  and  attributt«  of 
tho  Divinity  who  is  clothed  in  grmn,  show  that  tlio  poet  meant, 
not,  as  Wol»t«r  auppoaoe,  a  monminj;  btaok,  or  a  dull,  ncutml 
tint,  but  the  Tiolct  shade  of  purple.  What  a  new  beauty  of 
imagery  this  explaoatiou  sheds  on  one  of  Milton's  most  exquisite 
crcjitions  1 

Coleridge,  who,  of  alt  English  writers,  is  moet  attentive  to 
etymology,  and  most  scraimloualy  accnrale  in  the  um  of  wordi, 
in  the  preface  to  hie  AJds  to  RodectioQ  has  this  paam^  apparently, 
however,  a  (|iiotAtiou  :  >^  doing  an  tho  dycm  do,  who,  liaving  firvit 
dip't  their  sillot  in  coloni  nf  lews  vatiie,  then  give  tliem  tlie  last 
tincture  of  crimson  in  yroin,*'  thiw  employing  tiie  word  with  a 
|nst  appreciati'iii  of  it»  meaning  in  ordinary  pnctic  nmgc,  but  a>- 
tigniog  to  it  a  lighter  ohadu  than  tiio  purple  or  riolot  which  it 
ovidontly  doBi|i;nato6  in  the  panaage  cited  from  D  Pcoaerow.  It 
dumld,  however,  be  observed,  by  way  of  note,  th.it  the  proofus  of 
dlymng,  in  andent  times  whon  botli  grain  and  Tyrian  purple  were 
in  use  as  coloring  materials,  was  nearly  the  rararse  of  that  de- 
scribed by  Coleridge ;  for  Pliny,  speaking  of  the  practice  of  dye- 
ing with  two  colors  or  ehadee  of  color,  eays :  "  Nny,  it  will  not 
serve  their  tnme  to  mingle  the  abovesaid  tinctures  of  eeafishoa, 
bat  thoy  most  also  doe  the  like  by  the  die  of  landoolors;  for 
when  a  wool  or  cloth  hath  takeu  a  crimHon  or  skarlet  in  ^tvinty 
it  mnst  be  dyed  again  in  the  Tyrian  purple,  to  make  the  light 
red,  and  froah  lostie-gnllant.  As  toucliing  tho  ^raine  serving  to 
pTQ  tincture,  it  ia  red,  and  cometh  ont  of  Galatia,  or  ebe  about 
tBmerita  in  Portugal,"  etc.     Holland'a  Pliny,  ix.,  41. 
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Agun,  in  tbo  1  Itli  Boole  of  Paradife  Tjoet,  v.  34S-d,  HiltOD 
employs  tlio  eaioB  word  to  denote  e4IU  snutber  tone  of  color : 

"  Th«  arcbaa^  toon  itn^  nigh, 
No4  tu  bb  dupe  odesUal,  but  u  mua 
Clad  to  mtxl  man  :  orcr  hit  Incid  arms 
A  inlllUT}'  viwt  o(  purple  Quwed 
Livvlkr  Uiau  UuUbaMtu,  or  tbe  ;rafn 
Ot  Sam.  won  by  Icinns  and  berow  old 
In  linw  of  Inioo  ;  Irut  tiaU  dipped  Uie  woof." 

In  thupuMige  tt  Ipiigbter  color,  appniacJiing  to  eeuiot,  u  en- 
dently  tncnnt.    Kow,  ffram  of  Sarra  is  ^ram  of  Tyro,  Sarm  beii^ 

[  wed  by  somo  Latio  authors  for  Tyms,  and  ^pain  qf  Sarra  is 
eqoivalent  to/>«r/>/«o/' J^r^  Miltou  liere  employing,  ae  1  liave 

["jast  obflerrcd,  the  naine  of  th«  color  obtained  from  tJie  kermes, 
.  or  grain,  sa  BynonyraouB  w!th  purple  of  Tyre,  which  latter 
dye  ■waa  the  product  of  rliffereut  species  of  sbell-iish,*  The  Crreek 
MHptpvfitoiy  and  the  Latin  pttrpurous,  embraced  all  sliadoB  of 

[■rolor  between  wnrtet  and  dark  snolet  inclusive,  bocauee  all  tbeae 

['faiofl  were  obtained  from  ehell-fisli  by  differunt  iiilxtnres  and  pro- 
In  fact,  tlioogh  in  common  epeech  wo  generally  confine 

pTOT  nse  of  the  Englirfi  jmryi!*  to  the  %nolet  hue.  yet  it  is  employed 
poetically,  and  in  rcfcrunce  to  corcmoiiiid  costumes,  to  erpreas  ae 
wide  A  range  of  oolors  as  the  corrusponding  Greek  and  Latin 

i  idjeotive&t 

■  The  amdeiil  vriien  corcCaUjr  dlstlagai^  between  th«  coetlj  Bbell-Rtih  pur- 
fle  and  Uie  cheaper  cooeum.    Thus  Martial  V.  S3: 

KoanisiTri  cocco  nudidfl,  rel  morice  UnetA 
Yeetvnitn. 

Aad  Clpiaa  Dig.  ncdl.  1,  70,  18. 

Parpurko  appcUatioac  octmia  gcneria  parporam  contlacri  puto,  wd 
loccnm  noo  cootinobilor. 

Thara  to  an  intoicflting  mnd  «n>ii  eloqaeDt  pasagc  on  thd  ralae  attached  bj 
Um  RMouut  to  the  troe  purple  in  Pliaj,  Nat.  BUal.  IX  K. 

Adfrtc,  UomlUco,  IL.  SO-t,  usee  wo  Ion-read  for  aoariet  b  glrtngtha 
■fnMfre  of  the  Paaaion,  wbere  Uatlb.  xxrEI.  28  luw.  In  Ibe  Greece  u<ct, 
;^a)4ta  toalv^.  Wolon,  wolceu,  waoluc,  weolo,  UMmodfrn  Kng. 
vM^laariMll'flBb.  InthtocaM,  tb«  TTiiati  niuKX.  Tbi*  root  to  employed 
b  Aji|^o>Sa»»  latnaujampoaiidB  dcaotlog  puri^  or  acsilot,  and  tho  Aoglo- 
,  Buooa  vuai  of  ooune  bave  been  acquainted  with  the  source  from  which  the 
[  aadeal  pttrploi  wen  obtaiDtd. 

^  Vanr  ahttdn  at  Tyilaa  porple  are  enumerated  In  Pliny.    NaL  Qtot .  Ix. 
I  Jt,  as,  (BoDaad'a  Tram.,  Ix.  BMl.) 
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In  describing  tlie  '*  proper  ahape"  of  tlie  Archangel  Raphael  in 

the  Fifth  Book  of  Paradise  Lost,  the  jtoct  urbs  (^ain  in  tlie  eonso 

of  purple,  and  gires  to  it  at  once  tlie  whole  extent  of  its  varied 

aignificatioDs : 

Six  wlngB  bo  vore,  to  atuul« 
His  Uoeaaienti  (Uvloe :  ttie  pair  that  clad 
E««h  Bhonld«r  brond  ««tn«  BUDlU&g  o'or  bis  bftttat 
With  reg&l  onuuent )  tlie  nUldle  pair 
Olrt  like  &  nun;  nme  lils  w«i«t,  and  itmnd 
Bldrled  his  loiiu  and  IblglH  wllta  don-ny  gold 
And  oolon  dipp'd  in  bnvcD ;  the  Ihird  hla  iiiat 
SliadowDd  from  dthor  Iwol  wIUi  (Gathered  mall. 
Sky-tinctured  grain. 

l^uwB  Tho  reoacmbcr  the  huca  which  the  painteri  of  tho  eiz- 
toonth  century  givo  to  the  wings  of  angels,  will  be  at  no  lone  to 
imdopstand  the  epithet  ahj-tintur*d,  which  here  quftli6oa  prain. 
Sk^-tiuctnred  is  not  neoeanu-ily  azure,  for  gby  ia  Old  Engll^  and 
the  ooguate  languagoe,  meant  cloud,*  and  Milton  doea  not  confine 
ite  application  to  the  concave  bloc,  hat  embracee  in  the  epitliet  all 
the  brighter  tinta  which  belong  to  iuet«orio  pheoomeiu.  Doabt- 
Uu  be  hod  in  his  mind  the  angels  that  he  had  seen  depicted  bjr 


■  Sf  In  snae  of  cloud. 

*  *    *    a  eenelite  wfakde  * 
That  bl«wo  M  hldoual}'  and  Ua, 
That  It  DO  left  not  ■  aitw 

la  aU  the  w^llda  long  and  brod*. 

CnAUcan,  BouM^Pbm*,  Hi.  008-511. 

•  •    ■    allaofklnir 

Blia  paeaeib  aa  ft  wen  a  Mt 

AM  eleno  otit  of  thb  tuJica  alght. 

OowBB,  On{f.  AmanL  hr.,  PaoH'a  ed.,  tt.  IM. 

*  *    *    Aurora,  which  afore  the  sunne 
Is  wont  I'  (odiMn  llic  blAcko  *lyM  dunne. 

LruuATB.  in  Trox-Boke,  Htirtea,  IL  xiitl. 

That  purpoor  BOD«    ♦        »       • 

•  •  *  •  « 

Throw  goldln  ikgi*  paldng  up  bla  bond. 

loxM,  Warton,  H.  xxx. 

Tbo  PTomptorium  Parrulorum  hu:    "HoTTfi  yfi  the  ejn,  an  ttrrdn 
[tuyddji.]  or  *tf>*,  or  other  lykc."  Ac. 


tact,  tn.] 
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die  gnat  lulian  masters,  and  cbo«e  the  phraHe  "  skj-tinctnred 
gniD  "  u  embodying,  like  their  piniona,  ail  the  gorgeoos  spontfr 
neooB  haee  of  eau-Iit  cloud,  and  rainbow,  and  ceraleon  Taitlt,  to- 
gedwr  with  the  ricbeet  colors  which  hnnuui  cnniung  bad  extraoted 
from  the  materials  of  creatiTe  nature.  It  is  iDtorLi>*ung  to  obeorro 
how  the  brilliancy  of  tho  iouge  floatiog  in  the  poet's  fancy  per- 
vades the  whole  paarage,  and  anticipates,  by  a  vague  and  general 
nqpmdoD,  the  speciflcation  of  the  particular  colors  -which  ho 
■wribM  to  tho  wtnga  of  tbe  arabaage] ;  f w  in  Lis  deeoriptiou  of 
tbe  first  pair,  which 

Oune  BamliBg  o'er  bU  brout 
"WlOknpatanmMtaaA: 

be  no  doubt  meant  to  aogg^  the  imperial  purple,  the  appropri* 
ate  oognianoe  of  lojal^. 

Id  Oomaa  [749]  wo  tind  ffrain  again  employed  a«  tlie  name  of 
a  partiotilar  color : 

"It  b  for  bomdr  Imiaita  Ic  keep  bamfl, 
Tliej  lukd  ihelr  Bame  UivnoB ;  coone  oomplexlQiu, 
Aad  cbeeks  of  warrj  ffnUn  will  mm  to  ply 
Tlu  Mmpler,  sod  to  teax  tlie  bouwn-ifo's  wooL 
Wbat  need  a  renneO  ttndured  Up  (or  that. 
L0T»4artiQg  ejei,  or  treoca  Uka  tbe  moml " 

Gram  hero  does  not  refer  to  the  texture  of  the  skin',  which  ia 
^nfficiently  indicated  by  the  epithet  coarse  in  the  preooding  line, 
rbnt  to  the  color,  tho  vermilion  of  the  cheek  and  lipB  which,  for 
Ltium  devoted  to  racb  humble  duties,  the  enchanter  Oomas  thinks 
rmay  well  he  »(xrry  or  of  inferior  tint.*  This  iiituq>rctation  is 
eonfinned  by  a  paaaago  in  Chancer, 

'  Then  fi  ■  carious  dlteaadon  In  Atbeiueiu,  xUL  6,  od  Uie  propriety  of  the 
^>pUc«tloii  of  lbs  epithet  purple  to  tlie  chaeli.  In  tbe  vene  of  Ptuynldiiu : 

I  ttat  of  BiBoiddeB ; 

teflmnr  of  irhjdi.  no  doubt,  lugfeMed  lo  Orajr  Ui 
"  purple  Ugbt  of  loT*,* 
id  lo  earUcr  pocto  the  almllar  ucpratloiu  ooDeclal  In  Mltford's  edUon  of 

iQiar- 


6>' 
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"  Ub  UppoB  rc«d  u  roae. 
His  nxlc  b  like  Hcukt  en  grayn/" 


rode 


ooin 


piMxiuii.     And  in  tLe  (•pili 


1o  the  Nonaei' 

FreeflUia  Tale,  in  lyrnlult's  uditioii,  Cliaucer,  e])eakiiig  of  2  nun 
of  a  liangaiuo  complexion,  says: 

llfm  nodoih  not  bb  colour  for  to  tllcn, 
Willi  Brazil,  oe  witU  ^nifn  ol  Portlaj^ 

Tlie  -phntia  purjjle-in-^ra*7t,  applied  to  t3ie  beard  In  MldAom- 
mcr  NiglttV  Drcain,  L  2,  eigiiitiea  s  color  obtained  from  tcormcB^ 
uid  duiittUuw  rufora  to  0,  liair-d^ye  of  thiit  material: 

Mctt^m. — ^Woll,  I  will  undertflko  it.  Wliat  beard  were  I  beet 
to  play  it  in  t 

Quia. — Wliy,  wliiU  yon  will. 

bottom. — I  will  diBcharge  it  in  either  your  rtniw-colored  beardj 
your  omnge-tawny  beard,  your  j)urj>le-in-ffrain  bcanl,  or  your 
French  crown-colored  beanl,  your  jwrfcct  yoUow. 

Again,  Webster  doflnee  the  pliroeo  t<>  dy«  in  jmmi,  "to  dye  In 
tlie  raw  nutlnrinl,  as  wool  or  biUc,  before  it  is  mannfactnred." 
That  the  plinuu>  ih  popularly  misunderstood,  and  haa  long  t»e«>ii 
eoutinouly  utied  In  tliia  Heiiae  ia  true,  but  the  origlual  aignifioition 
is  dyed  wiVA  grain  or  kcrmee. 

Tlie  explanation  of  tluH  fiuniliar  and  figurative  sense,  which  ia 
given  by  the  lexicographer  ta  tlie  proper  and  literal  one,  is  fHmple. 
The  color  obtained  from  kunnee  or  grain  was  a  peculiarly  dunt- 
ble,  or  an  it  is  twjhnically  eallwl,  ajtut  or  fixed  dye,  torfoM  used 
in  this  aenise  is,  etyinologically,  jfjW.  AVlicn  tlion  a  mcrclianb 
rcoommondcd  his  pur]tlo  «tuf!st  tm  being  dyed  in  ffratn^  ho  origi- 
nally mcuut  that  they  wero  dyed  with  JcermM^  and  would  wear 
well,  and  tliia  phnvic,  by  n  common  proceed  in  language,  waa  af- 
terwurde  applied  to  otlier  colore,  ua  a  mode  of  expreatting  the  quali- 
ty  of  dnrability.*  Tlniti  in  tJie  Comedy  of  ErrorB,  (iii.  2,)  to  the 
obKTTation  of  Ajitipholns : 

*  TliL'  tiricrht  mb  of  ihe  old  nninrln  uiptairy.  ao  rauiark&ble  for  ILb  dura- 
bility lu  well  aa  Uio  brilliiuicj  of  Umlr  UnU,  nn  known  \o  twve  bean  dyod  wiUi 
krnim  or  grail. 

"ThMabaaotiMr  Bortof  T^iMfbwIiiob  *  ■  •  bcarei  laotiwc  commodilb 
knd  pioflt,  which  b  of  i1m  graiiu,  tar  thai  cortsInosmaU  wofmu  fartcdo  la  ttu^ 
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That's  t  fftolt  OM  w&ter  will  meail^ 
Dromlo  rapliee : 

NOk  Or,  tta  In  grain,-  NtMh'n  Ooml  could  not  do  It 

And  in  Twelfth  Night,  (act  1,  scene  5,)  when  OliTia  had  m> 
veiled,  and  speaking  of  her  own  iaoe  had  naked : 

ItitDotweadoBsT 

(0  Viola's  innQnation  thai  her  complexion  had  been  improved  hj 

art; 

ExMlUiRtIr  done,  il  Ood  did  all ; 

OtiTia  replies: 

'Tb  in  grain.  Sir ;  twiQ  cadun  iriod  aai  woaAflr. 

Li  both  these  examples  it  is  the  »ent«  of  pei-nrntietice,  a  well- 
known  qnaJitjr  of  the  paqile  pro<hir«d  bj-  the  yr<im  or  kfrvK^ 
latitat  is  expreeeed.*  It  is  familiarly  knovu  that  if  wool  be  djed 
gpinning,  the  color  is  nsoallj  more  permanent  than  when 
lie  span  jam  or  manafactured  cloth  is  first  dipped  in  the  tincture. 
^Vhen  tlie  original  Bense  of  tjrain  grew  le«t  fainiliar,  and  it  was 
mad  chiefly  as  expraaiTe  of  /cutn^a  of  color,  the  name  of  the 
eSact  waa  transferred  to  an  ordiitaiy  known  canse,  and  dy^d  in 
grain,  originallj  meaning  djed  with  kerraeR,  then  djcd  with  fart 
color,  came  at  last  to  itignify  (Ijod  in  iA«  wool  or  other  raw  ma- 

I  of  (hU  tree,  *  *  *  um]  tbfai  Is  tint  Indian  CocbcziIUo  so  fsmoas,  tad 

ritb  tbfj  dJe  tn  ffraiw."    Purchu,  ill.  90?.    OocfaioMil  yidds  colon 

I  like  thow  obidned  from  coccutn  or  grBoa.    Rmce  Um  dudo  of 

\  was  Applied  lo  ft,  And  lht»  pasoftgv  amoug  ta»ay  others  «tiowa  tbat  dy «iag 

^fcfrara  iDmnldTetiix  wM  cooonm  or  Kr&nii,  («  wllli  clioclnoil, 

To  tb*>  attne  purpoM  %n  Ibe  following  exprewionii  to  which  a  frieud  reten 
m  In  flaklujt,  ed.  ViSO:  "  violets  Id  grai»*  and  fine  roda  ba  moot  worae"; 
"riolHadicd  io  jmHM  frith  puiplo  colon  nod  Ana  rods,"  p.8Wi  "&n»'»0Uwl 
loa  Aye  wulct  wiUMOl."  883. 

*  A$  examples  of  Ihe  BRuxative  use  of  tlie  plrnse.  in  grain.  Me  d*  Xaong, 
Tmtmtmtl,  p.  U7. 

Amimr  d'ommc  roren  fame  n'cst  mJe  tainle  en  gntiiu  ; 
Pot  trap  pou  m  desuinl,  por  trop  pou  n  dcagnuno ; 

ud  Chaucer'B  Syvtre't  TaU.  tine  Oil : 

So  dape  **  grHiu  tut  defade  hU  colouran. 


M 
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teriaL  The  verb  inffrtUa,  meaning  to  inoor[>oraEe  n.  color  or  onal- 
i^  witli  the  natural  liubstunoe,  oomos  fniin  (fram  itsed  ia  tliis  kst 
MQse,  anil  Is  now  very  exXeus&vdj  emjjlo^-t^  in  botli  a  literal  and 
a  figoTRtive  aoceptation. 

Kffrinas,  which  I  Iiava  aaod  ae  ft  synooyni  of  grana  or  r/nzt'n, 
is  the  Arabic  and  i'eraan  name  of  £be  ooociu  inaect,  and  ilia 
word  ocoors  in  a  BtiU  older  form,  k  r  m  {,  in  Sanscrit  From  this 
root  are  derived  the  wards  earmine  and  cri$ntion,  common  to  all 
the  EurDpeau  kuguagiM.*  The  Homaus  eometimos  HjipUud  tu  tho 
ooocoD  thegeiwrio  name  vermlculaa,  a  UtUa  worm  or  huect 
Vormiculua  h  the  diminutive  of  vermis,  which  ia  doobt- 
loea  cognate  with  the  Baiiwnt  krmi,  as  ia  abo  the  English  word 
'tocrm.  From  vermicalus  oomea  vermUit?t^  the  name  of  an 
allied  color  erroneously  nuppoeed  to  bo  produced  by  the  koraws, 
though  in  fact  of  a  i^fferent  origin,  and  I  may  add  that  coohimeci^ 
aa  the  name  both  of  a  dye  which  has  now  almost  wholly  snpeiw 
Bcded  tlie  European  grain,  and  of  tlie  American  inject  whicli  pro- 
daces  it,  ia  derived,  throngh  the  Spanitih,  from  coccam,  tho 
Latin  name  of  the  Spaniah  itkseot  Johnaon,  and.  even  Richard- 
eon,  mistake  the  meaning  of  grain,  and  aacnbe  to  it  the  aame  mg- 
nifiealion  as  'Webster.  Ricbirdium  derived  it  from  the  Saxon 
geregnan,  oert^nlya  wrong  etymology,  and  lhe|y  both  rafar 


*  UaUao,  dbntfaf,  tiifrmitlna,    800  TomawBoo.  a  v. 

Ths  FnuMh  flmploy  both  crBmolal.  crimion.  and  (carlste.  acarl«t. 
aa hUemlTes.  Bleu  cruinuiBl  mcaai, fn01df>«ovh,<lM^blue,  ^oarlats 
nolr,  dMpblftck,  oud  we  fludln  Foulqun  Fits  Worin.  p.  70,  "vMTtatlnait 
do  UD  vaoarlec  Tvrl,"  aai)  draBScd  lo  rfwpn^mB.  Bo  in  Kyiig  AUwtundcr, 
which  wu  InuulaUd  from  Uw  Frencb,  v.  40(43-7 : 

Thjr  cJolben  Jumi  wlUt  gm  »ad  criayno 
With  goldo  and  alluar  utd  tkaritt  |wn  flu ; 

wbers  lyfatrM  pan  nMAOs  dtep  \Au^ 

In  both  lanfua^ei,  then  words  tra  iMod  Bgiinitjvelr  in  on  annlogoiu 
*nm.  K  rogu»  i»  grain  li  b  tboroughlj'  eomipt  kiiAr*,  Str«  sot  ou  told  c  a 
c ram 0 ill  to,  to  be  tborouglU j  f ooUsk or  uglj-,  ud  Cotgrare  gfres  "sol  eo 
cr«molal.  an  m  fn  graim."  Ribelato,  v.  xItI..  1u>  ea  era  mo  1*1  tot 
p«rfect)jr :  "  Par  saloct  Jsn  to  i1qrUim«ny  oomme  lea  aultrei,  le  le  mbi  Uen 
atUDdet,  «t  xukjm  pour  «xcusi  si  i«  nfi rbTthnw  «aer amoys j." 

Ths  verb  t»arain  originally  sigatflcd  dy«d  wiM  grains 

Hfrs  robe  wos  f  ul  riebo 
Of  feed  scariot  M^nyMd. 

•  Pins  PLOtJQBMAit.  VtllOl].  908. 
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to  most  of  the  pamagoe  I  h&vo  qaotcd,  m  ezomplificutioiu  of  the 
erroneoufi  dofinitiou  thej  huve  givon  it  Tills  is  a  remarkable 
OTermglit,  becansa  jjnvim,  as  tlie  English  for  coccnm,  was  in 
verj  geaeral  use  in  the  seveateenth  oentary,  and  it  \s  onlj  recently 
that  kerraes  has  superseded  it.  Good  cxemplific&tioiu  of  this  om- 
plo7m«at  of  the  word  will  be  foxmd  in  Uollatid's  PUdj,  i.  269, 
Sfll,  461,  iL  114,  and  in  many  uther  old  Engli^  writers. 

It  will.  I  think,  Ite  admitted  that  in  erery  poBBage  wliich  I  hare 
dted  in  illa-itriLlioD  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  ffrain,  the  knowU 
edgv  of  its  truo  origin  and  ftigmtication  gives  additioDul  force  and 
bcautj  to  the  thooght  tn  tho  oxproasion  of  which  it  ia  employed, 
and  I  havo  sel^ctod  it  as  a  striking  example  of  tho  advantagoe  to 
be  derivod  from  the  careful  study  of  wonls,  and  espoeially  of  the 
light  which  lb  thus  often  thrown  upon  obecore  figarative  erpres* 
dons,  as  oontrssted  with  the  ioHignifieanoe  of  t^a  bare  fact  that 
the  aame  word  or  root  exists  in  ot^er  langnagea  It  is,  however, 
rarely  the  caae  that  a  simple  nncompoanijed  word  so  well  repays 
the  labor  of  inveetigatioo,  thoogh  the  analysis  of  many  oompound 
worda  will  be  found  equally  instnictiye. 

The  importiinco  of  babitoal  attention  to  the  exact  meaning  of 
words,  considered  eimply  ag  a  mental  discipline,  can  hardly  be 
orerrated,  and  e^miology  la  one  of  the  most  efficient  meauB  of 
arririug  at  th^r  true  signification.  Bat  etjnnology  alone  is  never 
a  sure  guide.  In  passing  from  one  language  to  another,  words 
ealdom  faQ  to  lose  something  of  their  original  force,  or  to  acquire 
some  new  ^gnificanee,  and  we  can  never  be  quite  safe  on  this 
pcont,  nntil  ve  have  eetablished  the  precise  meaning  of  a  word  by 
a  compariaon  of  different  passages  where  it  occurs  In  good 
anthom. 


LEOT0RE    IV. 

POBRION  BELTS  TO  THS  RKOWLKDOE  OF  ritOIJBE. 

Fbom  the  opinioiu  I  liavc  alrcudj  cxpruisod,  it  will  havo  been 
obeorvcd,  that  I  do  not  hold  anj  vide  range  of  lingoi^tic  loarDJng 
nacowniy  to  tlie  nttainmeot  of  a.  good  knowlodfjrc  oi  Kuf^luh 
e^mology.  I  am  eqnally  well  pcrBnadod  that  EngliKh  grammar^ 
toUr  a»  rospects  the  appliraticiQ  of  its  principles  to  practical  tue^ 
maj  he  thonitighly  maeterod  with  littJe  or  no  aid  from  fordgn 
aourcos.  The  purpose  of  tlie  preeeat  remarks  will  be  to  eofone 
ihk  opinion,  and  in  a  oureorj  waj*  to  point  out  how  far  the  slud; 
of  forngn  Luignagtw  in  naefut  in  tfaiA  renpeut,  and  wluit  porticalar 
tonguos  arc  moRt  important  to  the  etndent  for  the  purpogeeof 
English  philolfjgy.  In  paniiiilcring  tlie  rabjoct  of  grammatical 
inflectioiis  in  u  BabfVtjiiont  p<irt  of  th<;  ooiiniu,  [  shiill  particnlarlj 
sotioe  the  relatiooB  between  inflectod  and  uninflected  langttagas, 
and  for  this  reaeon  I  shall,  on  thli  oocafflon,  Tofor  to  the  gnnmur 
«f  the  olaasical  languages  only  in  vory  general  tenna.* 


■  A  spealcBr,  who  atiirea  to  aooualoiii  IiUhmK  to  ucuiw^  of  Qiousbl  and 
jKocWun  of  oxproHlon,  i«  oflcn  nude  polufalljr  MnidUo  of  tbo  dutgw  of  tola- 
npprotionBion  to  which  lie  i*  upoaeil  In  tUsoounliig  apooaubjecu  Incapahle  of 
lUuatntloit  by  risible  ajmbola,  npriManuUoiM,  or  npcifmeoti.  The  dtager  ll 
muebincroued.  itUierugeof  hbdiacuariOQ  IscoaiimbfloalTe.  Hlelangs^e 
tnnal  necniiarltj-  be  roodeued.  ud  hit  proposttiona  mual  succeed  eacb  othar 
with  a  rapidity  which  hardly  aUcnn  the  unprepared  bmror  In  dbtlnguiili  and 
comprekuad  tlwm.  Be«Idw  tUi,  be  must  ofleo  exprew  bimMlf  In  gonanl  tanaa, 
omltUtif  Ihc  exnoptloDs  aiul  iiuallflcatliiiis  which  are  Deccasary  for  tha  exUUtlan 
of  tbe  wbnlt;  truth.  In  IIiIh  liitiiT  ni-cnuity,  lit*  one  of  the  mort  fertile  KKtreca 
of  error  willi  ri'itpctRL  la  ntl  Uiiuw  ilDr-rrinro  whleh  ars  cotnmunkinted  by  gBBoal 
propOsHioOJ.  Aifaio,  w  stTonf;  i>  the  natural  UndcB^ to gnnotmUxe tiiat  wUcb 
b  particular,  tliat  rYvtf  public  teacher  niua  also  the  oppoetui  rtak  of  belof  on- 
dcntood  to  announce  as  UDirenal  propositions  opinionii  which  be  Intoodt  lo 
eoafln«  to  very  sp«cUI  caMS.  It  \»  agaliut  tbis  lost  tnwtnke  that  1  am  at  Ifab 
nomcnt  pariiculnrlv  wUdtotu  to  guard,    Wbllc  I  mlnlt  thai  a  knowlodgo  of 
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It  is  xn  apophthegm  of  Goethe,  that "  Ue  wtio  is  aoquaintcd  with 
DO  foruign  tongue  know?  notlittig  of  his  ovru."  Tho  indiwj-im- 
ituitc  admiratioQ  vritb  which  this  ^^rcat  vrriter  is  n^arded  bjr  his 
followcn,  leads  them  to  consider  his  most  trivial  and  nnguarded 
attcraoees  ae  onutleB.  Even  so  able  a  lingnii^  an  Hc_t^  htu  quoted 
this  apophthegm,  as  an  authority  in  proof  of  the  value  and  im- 
purtULce  of  liugatMic  studies ;  hut  I  mast  express  tuj  total  dis- 
ernt  from  both  what  is  expressed  and  what  is  implied  in  this 
eweeping  declaration.*     If,  by  krwwMge,  is  meant  the  power  of 

oUht  toncacR,  Iscltidlng  t&e  Greek  sad  latio  h  veil  u  the  moilvni  tluitmw 
mora  DM1I7  oUied  to  otir  own,  may  be  »  ompk^nad  as  to  be  of  gnM  viluo  m 
■a  MiKiliuT'  to  the  alody  of  Eogluh— a  Imth  of  which  this  eourw;  of  Uv^tiirM 
wiO  aildDoe  auttj  UluaUaliou — I  ua  proco«diag  l«  avoir  my  convictioa,  that 
the  thIug  of  toreigD  phllolDSicai]  studios,  in  (U>  parlienlar  rn^MnO.  is  too  ofteo 
ovefnteil  by  clastdoal  aokolan.  And  bera  I  beg  not  to  be  uoderstood  as  xaena- 
tog  aay  Ihiujc  ntofu  than  I  pitpress.  I  aid  tpealdDg  of  the  study  at  one  grani- 
nuu- «  u  aid  to  the  kuonlL-dyv  of  auoUiur ;  of  luijpui£e«,  not  of  liett«n ;  of 
t^  fono«  of  speedi.  not  ut  tlie  ciubudi^d  Utouxliu  of  llie  groat  nmauraof 
liirrotun  in  nlh«r  longuo*.  Ah  &  diibui)'  of  Hut  eooyclopmlic  culture  wblcb  is 
cm*  of  the  tuovl  imponoiM  dcmaniLi  of  modara  socloty,  4n  iM-<^ualntance  with 
fondgn.  md  apocUlly  tritb  cIiuuulI,  litcrslura  b  lndi«penEBb]o,  bccsuM  tlie 
nmrds  uC  )utowlcdg«  aad  of  though!  aro  utany-bMigiied.  oimI  even  if  s  geida] 
vritrr  Mold  bavQ  fruned  }m  original  coat^plious  or  M|uival«Dts  of  th«D  in  8 
didcrvat  ■po«ali.  it  is  ccttain  that  another  Bkiot]  can.  only  in  the  famuft  cano*, 
■ddiitatply  Inuislaie  them.  We  can  therefore,  In  geDemI,  know  llUle  of  aaoieat 
or  fonigu  liitaltoctual  aaloo,  without  a  koowledge  of  the  medium  of  thought 
In  wtkieh  thai  action  has  been  exerted. 

*  The  otiwmtlon  at  a  lonx  lifn  tins  cnnrfnced  ine  tliat  the  beol  method  of 
■njuiring  a  ttiorougli  knnwtitlji,-!!  [)f  diffH^h  is  the  study  of  EnglWi  aloaa, 
wbatbcr  1>7  t>oolu  or  by  the  mr.  Of  llxr  two  peraoai  E  bare  Icaowa  tnoM  le- 
tamrkabk  for  strict  ccnfonnily  to  iIk  bv*t  tuajie  b  oonvcnatiooal  EuKliab 
HOB  WH  aa  AlMtian  tnrlxT  who  hsd  n  mIio])  tn  a  (li«iriit  iu  Nvw  Y'lrk  cily 
dtlsMy  inliaWted  by  tniltivnntl  penwoR:  ibnotlicrwusH  Vcnuont  famur.  who 
Iwpt  a  small  tan  in  a  country  town  and  who  wh»  of  leo  a  memlxr  of  tbe  State 
Lo^alaUiin^  whcrv  bo  bad  occadoo  to  nako  ontorictil  use  of  his  knowlcdg* 
of  English.  He  had  much  pride  on  the  mibjeol,  and  I  have  often  asked  him 
nbont  the  methods  of  liis  eiudy — for  to  epeak  good  English  wiu  the  study  of 
bis  life.  U«  told  ue  (hat  he  followed  the  beet  sp««k«ra  whom  be  bad  an  oppor- 
tanity  tu  hoar,  hut  that  he  had  learnt  moel  of  all  from  hia  mother.  On  ons 
ocoarioo  when  1  wu  coaduclfng  a  biw-sult  for  bim.  a  l«adlDg  wlineas  on  the 
oftpoali*  isde  testtflMl  h«  hud  said  tn  a  dlscunlon  about  the  mpriu  of  two 
■nlnsat  poUlioiaiis,  that  JVr.  .-I.  uim  not  10  i4  naiaerf  in  (&«  aooM  doff  ie>(A  JVr. 
R  My  dScsit  toU  me  afterward*  tlmt  ili«  loss  of  (Im  suit  (itcvcd  hfaa  roixji 
!■■  Umo  tbn  pulilk!  statement  tliat  lie  hs<l  sanctioned  an  expresakm  wbfcfa 
bs  Pflgnrded  sm  n  vuljputan,  thoogb  ii  wm  thitn  mur^b  In  lue.     "  Tou  know,* 
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expraBBiEig  or  oouceiTing  the  kwB  of  a  pirticnUr  langiu^  id 
ibnnal  rules,  the  «pmioa  may  be  well  foanded,  bnt  if  it  refcra 
to  the  capacity  uf  uiulenUin<Utig,  and  akiU  iu  properly  luing,  our 
OWD  tongue,  all  olMcnration  eiliows  it  to  be  Yery  wide  of  the  truth. 
Qoethe,  hinuclf,  certainly  know  Qonuiui,  tuid  hia  iDtellectaaJ 
training  and  gendral  culture  were  no  douU  much  advauccd  by 
the  study  of  otbcr  litcratnrcK,  bat,  if  tried  by  tlie  preetjiit  stand- 
ard of  pbilologiciU  Iciaming,  or  even  by  that  of  hi»  own  timtt,  he 
must  be  pronounced  at  best  an  indifferent  linj^iftt,  and  it  would 
be  very  difticult  to  trace  any  of  the  excellences  of  lua  marvel- 
lously felicitous  style  to  tlie  direct  imitation,  or  oven  the  uncon- 
ecioud  iutitieuce,  of  foreign  niodeU.  He  declarer,  himndf,  Uiat 
his  knowleilge  of  Frencli  -waB  acunired  by  practice,  "  without 
grammar  or  iustruutiuu,"  and  reinarkH  tlint  in  bis  early  yean  hi^ 
attention  wait  Hpeoially  devoted  t*)  Oennan  writenj  of  the  rixtcenth 
ccDtuiy.  Probably  the  study  of  thc«c  autliora  contributed  more 
than  any  thing  olw*  to  the  diction  he  tiually  adopted ;  for  bit 
vi-ritiuge  coutain  no  evidence  uf  familiarity  with  the  rotuotor 
e^niological  sourcoe  of  his  own  tongue,  or  with  the  special  phi- 
lolo^ofl  of  the  oogoatG  languages.  The  cnmpariRon  of  his  auto- 
biography, DichtUDg  uud  Walirlieit,  in  wliJdi  his  irtyle  reaclted 
perhaps  ita  culminalJng  point,  with  tiie  bent  writem  of  antiquity, 
will  show  few  paralleliatns  in  any  thing  that  can  be  nid  to  be 
purely  indicative  of  cluneal  learotng.  The  works  of  Goethe,  in 
which  critic*,  oiiaoquaiDtcd  with  hie  literary  biograpiiy,  would 
find  tlie  strongest  iuteroal  evidence  of  a  groat  kuowledgo  of  for- 
eign philology  and  literature,  would  probably  bo  the  Oriental 
poema  in  the  West-Oeetlicher  Divan,  and  hie  Slavic  iiuitatiouB. 
Tot  I  believe  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Arabic 
and  Persian,  or  of  the  Slavonic  languagea.  He  bad  formed  hi» 
aoquaiutanoe  with  tlte  charactcriiticB  of  those  literatures  only 
from  translations  and  critical  diacueeiona,  and  hia  reproduotion  of 
thoir  poetry  in  his  native  Germnn  was  not  a  proof  of  UngtUKtic 


bn  nid,  "  and  mvrj  nun  who  knovi  mo  uid  knows  Englbli  know*,  thnt 
allow  myMlf  to  lue  &»  ni<h  colloquluUsmi."    Tbb  rtnick  ai«  cspeeiBlly  U 
MOM,  outj  K  foir  dsjn  before,  I  bad  hcud  tbe  Jttj  mom  exprMrion  employe 
In  a  moment  of  temporaiy  etnbunnnifnt  b^  om  of  ttw  most  ctoqueDl  uu 
oerUinly  Ute  Buwt  futidloua  of  New  England  ontori. 
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leinuug,  bat  it  was  the  exercise  of  a  genius  above  Itaming,  of 
m  povnir  tbtt  diviued  and  apiiropriated  the  apun't  of  coupost- 
tions,  to  the  oomprelieimou  of  which  other  meu  attain  oulj'  by  a 
critical  $tw\j  of  the  letter.    I  might,  therefore,  confidently  rel/ 
on  tlie  works  of  Goethe  hiouelf,  &e  a  test  example  in  refutation 
of  the  theorj-  which  aacribes  rach  valae  to  Unguletic  ponuitA. 
All  Hcentnre  ig  full  of  fdmikr  iiiKtatiree,  and  there  ifi  scarcely  a 
DOtioQ  whiuh  boasts  a  written  speecli,  tliat  cannot  produce  writers 
of  the  higliott  rank,  ho  far  as  reeptrctx  force,  accnravy,  aod  purity 
of  diction,  whose  knowlodgo  of  limgnage  was  confined  to  their 
naother-toDguo.    The  measure  of  cor  knowlodgo  of  a  particular 
irt,  is  the  ability  to  use  it,  and  ho  who  mo«t  «ptly  eayt  that  whieh 
lie  has  to  eay,  has  given  the  host  ovidonce  that  he  poeeeeaee,  in 
dIbII  extent,  what  ia  appropriately  called  ktundedge  of  tlio  tonji^e 
fte  employs.     To  can  and  to  ken  or  hww  expreee,  both  in  Ger- 
man and  English,  aswoitte  ideas  aod  are  related  wordB,  and  in  all 
that  belongs  to  hmoan   langnage,  as  in  most  other  fields  of 
thought  and  action,  knowledge  is  power,  and  power  is  knowledge. 
At  the  moet  flourishing  period  of  ancient  Grecian  Iltenitare, 
Greeks  had  devtflo]>e<i  no  graiiuiiatii-al  eysteni,  nor  is  there 
^aay  satisfactory  evidence,  iutcrtml  or  external,  that  written  rules 
ibr  the  use  of  their  langoage  then  existed.    AH  this  woe  the  work 
of  later  agea     In  no  era  of  their  Utiirury  hintory,  did  they  pro- 
duce critical  treatises  which  exhibit  a  sonnd  theoretical  ocqnaint- 
i-UM  with  the  principles  of  general  gmmtnar,  and  tlieir  ctymo- 
'Ic^ieal  rasearebos  were  never  any  tiling  but  absolutely  puerile. 
The  great  writers  of  Greece,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
were,  tn  general,  wholly  igitorant  of  any  speech  bat  the  common 
,  tODgne  of  the  Flellenic  nation,  and  yet  no  literature  can  exhibit 
mora  marked  examples,  not  merely  of  high  istelleetoal  culture 
and  power,  but  of  the  moet  coosummate  dexterity  in  the  ehoioo 
.lodooBoaation  of  words,  in  the  adaptation  of  style  and  vocabulary 
■  to  the  Bobjeot,  or  a  more  delicate  sense  of  fitness  and  propriety  in 
,  determining  when  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  rigorous  grammati- 
cal oonoord,  and  when  to  rise  above  them  ;  when  to  give  full  ez- 
'  }^«sttOQ  to  every  word  that  eotild  modify  the  thought  to  the  miiMl 
of  the  listener,  and  when  to  electrify  him  by  bold  ellipsis  and 
.ndden  tnuudtion.    The  mistiest  master  of  words  the  world 
knew  was  Demostlwnes,  who  ctftainfy  wae  acquainted  with 
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no  language  btit  Greek,  and  vho  Iraili  lus  own  magic  eijle  on        ' 
tLe  fonndatioQ  of  Thuvjdtdos,  &  writer  moet  roniArfcable  £«■  hit 
indepeodeDce  of  all  tfait  was  vbEtr&ry,  all  that  was  ionnal,  aod 
all  tliat  wa£  ooDveQtioaal  to  the  dialect  of  hia  country  and  his 
liiiie.* 

TIiH  eiluiiation  of  thi«  greeteet  of  liUtorica]  writore  via  pinly 
Helleuic.  No  ntudy  of  old  Pelaflgic,  or  Egyptian,  or  Phu-ui- 
cian,  or  Peruan,  had  tauf^t  him  any  thing  of  the  remote  aiiiUf>- 
gies  and  primitive  etymologies  of  the  Attic  8|ieec4i,  nor  could  liia 
principles  of  hterar)-  coinpositiou  have  lueen  deduced  from  gmiiw 
niatk-al  or  rlielorii-ul  pfL-ct-plK,  but  llie  untutored  ciqireeaton  of  kii 
nativu  guuiua  ojiuulauvoiujy  shaped  itwlf  into  the  atjte,  which 
haa  made  hia  great  work  what  lie  proplieticaJly  hoped,  v  ff;*aTH 
ii  do,  V  {>crputUiU  poaMsdioii  for  all  coming  agoe. 

Tlie  frequeiH-y  of  ubvioun  «lymologi*«  iu  Greek,  it  may  be 
thoagtit^  would  aervc  to  a  DHtire  the  same  purpcoe  an  doe«  ilia 
study  of  foreign  tongnes  to  na  who  apeak  a  tanguuge  of  so  mixud  a 

*  It  ia  oftcu  [oipDMible  tu  rasulvu  Um  laa^Afe  of  Tliucjilldci  muI  of  oilier 
eariy  writers  iiitu  vrhal  ui:  icdiulcally  called  iwriotb.  ud  wu  froqucolly 
Otaem  the  abMOc*  of  a  periodic  ■truduni  in  ib«  convennlUia.  not  ui<>nUy 
of  hmcIimIhI  peiWMu.  but  of  ail  who  bnUtuAtly  sp^ak  to  an  EnnrtlfldAl  nryle. 
I  BUjr  Ulustnt«  the  nuumer  of  Tliucydidn.  oortalaly  iiot  wiib  a  ricw  of  ridt- 
cuUng  tbe  dictloa  of  tbat  Inunnrtal  suUior.  tut  In  >  way  Intelligible  u>  pa- 
torn  nal  fantUlor  with  Greelc,  by  an  extraoi  fiom  a  pugiUulc  challaiiye  of 
■bout  lli«  ytat  1700,  wbicb  I  Hod  In  Uw  >'ew  Yoric  TViTwnc,  ia  a  hUcr  from 
a  eamttpnuileni  M  BulTulu,  djilcd  Oct.  19,  \(t!ifi.  Xl  m  wtil  to  havo  bam  lalum 
from  aa  old  tiewipapu*  b  potwwdoii  of  Mr.  PlacMo,  and  If  sot  gcnuiiK.  it  la 
allcKil  A«i»  tr»€ata. 

"  /,  /Mil  .V«7ii/rw,  tint  raAKt4>r  of  th«  Hal  in  Ihr'  Kingdom  of  Irolniid,  Itltor 
to  llic  tiott^i  Mr.  IIoIiih-o.  who  liu  fouj^lit,  Utc  crlcbraU.'d  Mr.  Vigg  this  h-jisod 
wfUi  gmcnl  applKUDi;,  the  ImI  of  wtiich  baillpa  I  uas  ciifia^ed  witli  him  my- 
atir.  whcnu  I  hit  Umi  «nid  Mr.  Vtgg  oa  iht  btllj  sod  t^v^  bim  other  ctm- 
viaoing  proof  of  uiy  Judgnieat  Ibereta,  on  W«dBMdayi  tb«  11th  inal«ol,  wlm, 
ooDlnuy  to  all  exiitvtadoa,  Hn.  Btokea.  atylod  Ifas  Inrladbls,  maidilesA.  toh 
couqunable  dty  dumpiotuM,  took  on  b«r  to  oondemn  tbs  motbiHl  of  M 
Holmo^  dUpUylnf;  hii  iiklll  befoni  a  gmiMl  »pp«Anuico  ■nwnnliliii.  which,' 
w(lh  r«|[re1,  I  w  obtieinl  to  hmr,  and  In  regiud  that  aid  g«otlaiiiA(i  wnb 
my  piiiiil.  I  wt  fur  rcwnt  ft  that  I  iicreby  invite  Mr.  Jamca  Blokna.  to^rthor 
viUi  die  (uU  KILzubath.  liti  wife,  at  tbnr  own  aent  of  v&lor,  and  at  thn  time 
appointed,  lo  tux  and  right  loo  »Bd  a  woman  I  have  mlnod  up  to  th«  m-m-doo 
tmn  her  iufaary,  one  of  my  own  ixninUr,  auJ  wtu)  I  doubt  not  will  a.*  Int 
exceed  Hn.  Stokes  ai  alia  fa  aald  to  have  dona  tboae  ahe  baa  hitherto  bean 
OMi«i.-nied  with." 
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diaracter.  Bnt  tliore  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  Greek  Tocabu- 
krj  whom  derivation  ia  very  obecnro,  uid  tJioii^li  the  perpetual 
lubit  of  forming  words  at  Trill  most  hzre  dra^m  the  attention  of 
tlia  OtwIcb  to  the  compodto  clmracrtor  of  tlioir  Tocablcs,  and  to 
the  sonrces  of  figurative  and  ftlietmrt  words,  and  of  t43rm8  of  trt 
drawn  from  hnmble  and  familiar  roots,  yet  nich  speculationa  do 
not  Buem  to  liave  bcKn  f^rstcmatically  followed,  nor  does  tlio  man- 
ner in  which  Oreek  authors  use  eetnblishod  eompoande  oftun  be- 
tray any  tomaooMncm  of  their  origin. 

The  etymology  of  wonjs  compounded  of  very  familiar  roots 
will  no  donbt  often  occur  to  those  who  nse  them.  The  word 
tigam-ioat  is  very  apt  to  suggest  the  notion  of  the  ageucy  by 
whiofa  SDcb  Tesaek  are  propelled,  and  the  boy  who  asks  for  ffin- 
ger^na^.,  die  ambiwdul  catc  of  rustii;  life,  is  reminded  by  ila  very 
name  of  tlic  fbaractKriptii;  iugrodiuut  wliicli  enters  into  the  com- 
poeitioD  of  that  dcUcncy.  Bnt  long  tuc  deadens  us  to  tbe  ensecp- 
lihility  of  encli  imager  and  if  the  source  of  a  word  is  in  tlie  least 
nnhunlUar,  it  liabitunlly  pafines  unnoticed.  I  have  lieard  a  di^in- 
gTii»hed  poet  say  tliat  tJie  I-atin  i  m  ago  tirst  snggeKte<l  itself  to 
him  oa  the  root  of  the  English  word  -imnf^naft'mt,  when,  after 
bftTing  been  ten  years  a  Tervifior^  he  wan  n«l<o<I  by  a  friend  to  de- 
&ae  this  meet  importaDt  term  in  the  critical  vocabularj  of  his 
art. 

To  come  down  to  later  times,  and  a  remote  bnt  cognato  people, 
we  find  in  the  early  literature  of  Iceland  a  historical  work  of  au- 
certain  aatborahip,  bnt  probably  of  the  twelfth  centnry,  entitled 
Kjdla,  the  saga  or  biography  of  Njdll,  a  work  betraying  do  evi- 
dence of  claeeical  or  other  foreign  hnguistic  knowledge,  and  most 
certainly  bearing  no  analogy  to  any  known  model  of  compoatioa 
in  any  other  laDgnag^  but  whieh,  an  an  example  of  pure  stylistie 
exoellenee,  may  &irly  be  pronounced  altogether  nni«nrpit»;ed  by 
any  existing  monument  in  the  narrative  department  of  any  titer- 
alore  ancient  or  modem. 

Soaroely  leee  conclosive  on  tliia  point  is  tho  example  of  Shake- 
speare. Wq  cannot  indeed  poflitivoly  deny  that  tho  great  drama- 
tist bad  enjoyed  a  partial  scholastic  training,  yot  on  tho  other  hand 
there  is  no  extraneonK  proof  that  he  possfiswd  nny  fnrrign  lingni*- 
llc  attainment,  and  the  attempt  to  infer  his  olniwical  edncatjon  from 
the  internal  evidence  of  lii«  workq  U  simply  a  begging  of  tho 
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qoaitloii.     It  haf>  "been  argued  tliat  Slialcc^)uare  wu  a  daancatj 
KJiolaTi  liEK-aiute  Bnn  JonBOD  eaya  lie  poaecisMd  "small  LatiD  and 
leas  Orook,"  wliilo  another  oontomporary  Mcribc«  to  liim  "  little 
Ijktin  aud  no  Grpok."     HftlliwcU  ttiinlis  he  oortainly  knew  ItmBuif 
becAOSo  ItLinningtinm  ootnpan»  Twelfth  Night  to  nn  Italiui  play 
called  Ing&nai.     Btit  sacli  proofs  u  them  are  eren  ieebler 
than  those  hy  which  it  haa  beeo  attempted  to  convict  him  of 
deer^tealing,  or  to  ahow,  now  tJiat  ho  was  a  cabin-boy,  now  an. 
indpiont  Lord  Chancellor.     So  far  as  concerns  the  facta  of  ancic 
and  modern  Enropoan  history  and  biographj,  wo  know  that 
English  reader  had,  throagh  traoBlatlonfi,  abundant  means  of  ao-1 
eeee  to  all  the  infonnition  on  theee  points  which  Shakespeare  dis* 
plays,  and  in  an  age  when  promitient  writere  aSectcd  Latinism  in 
etyle,  olaasicol  turns  of  expreasion  were  too  common  in  Kogliab  to 
need  to  be  sought  in  the  dead  langnigofl  alooe.    Tho  snppositioD 
of  Biich  a  BT-holastic  training  as  even  a  TOry  moderate  acquaintanoe 
with  r>atin  alouo  impUu6,is  at  Tarianee  with  the  known  facta  of 
Shake«peare'ii  luHtory ;  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a  yoong  man 
of  his  country  and  social  comlitioo,  who  married  and  entered  upon 
the  dutioH  atid  carat  of  aiitiro  life  nt  the  age  of  eightoonf  onuld^^ 
have  acquired  mch  an  amount  of  philological  learning  as  pcrccp^^f 
tibly  to  affect  his  stylo  and  his  oommand  of  the  resources  of  lu's      ' 
native  tongue.    "We  are  then  fairly  entitled  to  ctase  him  among 
the  men  of  one  speech,  mitil  stronger  evidence  shall  be  adduced 
tliaa  haa  yet  appeared  to  the  contrary. 

Even  "learned"  Ben  Jonson  wae  ignorant  of  French,  aa 
pears  from  his  Sonnet  addreaaed  to  Joshna  Sylveeter;  and 
many  Engliitb  anthore  have  posaeaaed  a  more  attractive  or  more' 
Btrietly  idiomatic  style,  not  many  have  exhibited  a  wider  variety 
of  expree^on,  than  Izaak  Walton,  but  Walton  had  no  classical 
learning,  and  his  orthography,  ^()^**  for   baut  godt,  tdiowa 
that  he  know  as  little  of  French.     Our  Aiucricau  Franklin  forinud^ 
his  remarkable  irtylc  by  the  aaeiduous  etudy  of  English  mode 
before  he  had  any  acquaintance  with  other  langoages,  and 
have  had  in  onr  own  times  an  iltnstriona  example  of  the  posaoa*! 
non  of  aa  exoollent  style  and  b  very  wide  command  of  words, 
without  any  philological  attainment  whatover,  except  each  as 
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be  acquired  hy  the  study  of  the  Englisb  tongae.  Tlie  late  Uogh 
Millur,  to  whom  I  refer,  had  few  contemponmeons  superiore  as  a 
clear,  forcible,  accurate,  aud  eloquent  writer,  and  lio  ueee  the  moat 
cmnbrotis  tiroek  oompoimds  as  freely  as  monMjllabic  English 
[Mitiolee.  Yot  it  h  ecrtm  that  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  all 
luigaagefi  but  that  id  which  he  wrot«,  and  it&  Northora  provin- 
eial  dialects. 

"When  we  cotuidcr  the  wide  range  of  modern  iutellectual  pup- 
lailB,  the  immense  accninulation  of  apparent!^  ifiolatod  bat  cer- 
taioly  related  facte,  whkh  the  prew  in  its  multiplied  forms  of  ac- 
tivity ifl  hourly  bringing  bcforo  no,  tho  vast  addltiotia  to  even  onr 
firuide  vocabulary  from  every  bnmch  of  natural  science,  every 
field  of  spectilatiTe  iDveetigation,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  wo  ro- 
.quiro  many  aooeesory  dlEciplines  to  make  us  thorough  masters 
even  of  the  dialect  of  ordinary  cultivated  society.  To  exemplify : 
though  tbe  terms  fntU/tfiiuiiux  and  metapfi^sia  are  thenOBelves 
Greek,  yet  our  luetiipliysical  and  mathematiad  nomenclatoree  are, 
witlimiKhfiediiiwuuiJgB,  borrowed  cliii-'flyfroui  the  Latin,  oar  chem- 
ical from  the  Greek,  and  hundreds  of  words  have  been  introduced 
,  from  the  dialectg  of  tbeee  studies  into  the  vocabulary-  of  common  life, 
often  indeed  with  changes  or  qualifications  of  Eiigniticntion,  but  etill 
refining  much  of  their  original  value.  Now,  no  amount  of  clasaical 
knowledge  will  enable  as  to  comprehend  the  meaning  attaehed  to 
nitwt  of  these  words  in  the  modern  vocabulary.  Htfdrrtgen  aud  coy- 
I^CT>,  meiocene  MiApietoceiie,  arc  modern  compounds  of  Greek  roots, 
[bat  however  familiar  their  radicatp,  these  terms  would  no  more 
explain  thomselvoa  to  tho  intolligcnco  of  a  Greek,  than  to  an  on- 
lettered  Kugliahman.  Their  scientific  eignification  muet  be  sought 
in  scientific  treatiBes,  and  tho  etymology  of  Huch  words  \n  of  no 
importuiee  as  a  gnide  to  their  meaning,  though  as  a  remembrancer, 
it  may  be  of  some  value.*  We  cannot  learn  all  words  throngb 
other  words.  There  is  a  largo  and  rapidly  incrfaring  part  of  all 
modern  vocabularies,  which  can  be  eomprehumied  only  by  tho 
[«b»ervatioD  of  nature,  scientific  experiment,  in  short  by  Uie  study 
of  things,  and  therefore  Goetlie  might  have  aaid,  ivith  greater 
truth,  *'  He  tliat  is  imbued  witli  no  scieutifie  enltore  has  no 
knowledge  of  his  mother-tongue." 
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It  rntut^  nevertheleHe,  bo  kdmiUnd  that  a  knowledge  of  certaia 
other  pliiloIogioA  is  a  Uiglil}-  um-ful  aiixiliiin-  in  tho  otadjr  of  our 
ovn.    Indeed,  ao  importoat  arc  eucli  studio^  and  «o  few  are  tliej 
who  will  sorioiulj  set  tliemiielves  nbont  the  invcetigntion  of  tb« 
MraeConil  laws  of  the  English  tongao,  with  gnch  itoemii^y  i 
equate  helps  alone  an  it  oSon  to  facilitate  the  nMearches  of 
native  inqniror,  that  in  Inyiug  down  general  planH  of  education, 
conrae  of  foreign  philology  and  literature  hu  beon  wiially  p 
Bcribed,  avowedJy  u  a  eolteteral  means  of  ukBtractioQ  in  Eiigli 
gimmmar  and  syntax,  rather  than  as  an  indepondent  discipline. 

There  are  two  kngu:i}^-)^,  whieli,  ooofiidared  simplv  as  philolog- 
ical aids  to  the  student  of  EiigUsh,  must  take  praoedence,  the  one 
as  having  contribnted  most  largely  to  onr  vocabulary  and  bailt  np 
the  framework  of  our  syfoecli,  tlio  otlier,  both  as  haviDg  aomewbat 
iuflnencod  the  dtructnre  of  Englisli,  and  tin  hoing  in  itself  a  sort 
of  otnlxxliment  of  luiiversal  grammar,  a  materialization,  I  might 
■ImoBt  Bay  a  petrlfluitlua,  of  the-  rudival  pHucipkwt  of  anjinilate 
Isngnage;     TboM?  ure  the  Anglo-Sfixon  and  the  Latin  tongues. 

When  an  Entelligunt  foreigner  commoncce  the  study  of  English, 
be  6ndB  every  page  sprliikk-d  with  words  whose  form  anunjiii 
cally  botraya  a  Orock  or  Ijitiii  origin,  and  ho  obsorvos  that  tin 
terms  are  words  belonging  to  the  dialect  of  the  leanied  profw- 
aioiu,  of  thoologiool  di#-ussion,  of  criticism,  of  elegant  art,  of 
moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  of  abstract  scieocw  and  of  the 
various  branches  of  natural  knowledge.     He  discorers  tliat 
words  which  he  recognizes  as  (}reek  and  I^tin  and  French  ha 
dropped  those  inflections  whieb,  in  their  native  use,  were  iu< 
pensabie  to  thutr  iiitelltgihiUt}'  and  grammatifial  ugnificanoo ;  that 
the  mutual  relations  of  vocablofl  and  the  aense  of  the  Eiiglisli  pe- 
riod are  much  more  ttften  determined  by  tlie  pontticin  of  the 
words  than  by  tlieir  fonn,  and  in  sliort  that  the  stntLiicc  is  hoilt 
np  npon  structund  principles  wholly  alien  to  thnseaf  the  classical 
languages,  and  compacted  and  held  togcthvr  by  a  class  of  worda     J 
either  unknown  or  very  much  lees  tiscd  in  those  tongnes.    Hi^H 
finds  tliat  very  many  of  the  native  monosylUibloe  are  mere  detei^^ 
luiuadves,  particles,  auxiliaries,  and  rclativcfi:  and  he  can  hardly 
fail  to  infer  tliat  all  tiic  intellectaal  part  of  our  speech,  all 
ooQcems  our  highent  spin'tnal  and  temporal  interests,  is  of  ali 
birth,  and  that  only  the  merest  machinery  of  grammar  haa 
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deriTcd  from  s  nitiTe  noaroe.     Farther  study  would  teach  him 

tlitU  he  hftd  overratcti  ihe  importanee  and  relativi?  amouDt  of  tlie 

foreign  ingredienfa ;  tliat  maoT  of  onr  seeminglv  iogif^ficaiit  and 

iMrbanmii  ootimnsntal  monoa^Uablee  ore  pre^ant  mtb  the  mights 

ieflt  thoughtts  and  alivo  with  the  deepest  feeling;  that  the  lan- 

gnagu  of  the  pur^x-i^cg  and  the  uficctioos,  of  the  will  uid  of  the  heart, 

m  goanino  EngliRh-ltorn  ;  tlint  the  dialect  of  the  market  aud  the 

firacide  is  Aoglo-Saxnn ;  that  the  vooabnlary  of  the  nKwt  iinpres- 

■re  and  effective  pulpit  orntoni  Hor  been  almost  wliuU^'  drawn 

hnm  the  Rame  pnre  mnrce;  that  the  advoc-ate  who  would  con- 

nncc  tiic  tedinical  judge,  or  dazzlu  and  coofiue  tho  jtu^,  Bpcolu 

Utiu;  while  ho  wtto  would  tOQch  the  better  (cnnbilitiea  of  hig 

ndionoe,  or  roiiM  tlio  mulcitndo  to  vigorous  notion,  choosca  hia 

wordfl  frcHn  the  native  epoooh  of  oar  ancient  fatherland  ;  that  tho 

domeetjc  tongue  is  the  langaage  of  patuuon  and  persnasion,  the 

foreign,  of  anthorit;,  or  of  rhett^iric  and  debate;  Uiat  we  may  not 

onlj  frame  dngle  aentences,  but  ^peak  for  boons  witlioat  em- 

ploying  a  single  imported  word ;  and  finalljr  that  we  posec6s  the 

entire  volnme  of  divine  revelation  in  tite  tnictit,  clearest,  aptettt 

form  in  whirii  Inimnn  Ingenuilr  has  made  it  acoewdble  to  modem 

man,  and  ^et  with  a  vocabulary,  wherein,  aaviog  proper  iiaines 

«md  ti-mut  not  in  their  nature  trunidiitablc,  ecarce  seven  words  in 

'the  hundred  are  derivud  from  iiny  foruigii  »mn«. 

In  fact,  so  complete  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  itself,  aud  so  ranch 
of  its  original  independence  is  BtiJl  inherited  by  the  modem  Eng- 
lish, tliat  if  w©  could  but  recover  its  primitive  flexibility  and  pins- 
tic  power,  we  might  discard  the  ndventitiotiK  ai<lfl  and  omanienta 
which  we  have  borrowed  from  the  heritage  of  Greece  and  Home, 
npply  the  place  of  foreign  by  domestic  compounds,  and  clotlie 
again  our  thoaght«  and  our  feelings  exduaively  in  a  garb  of  naitive, 
Mng,  organic  growth. 

Rnt^li  ibtiu  being  the  relatione  between  Anglo.5axon  and  mod- 
em Euglieh,  it  can  need  no  argument  to  abow  that  the  xtudy  of 
cnr  ancient  mother-tongue  i«  an  important,  I  nmy  aiy  au  owntial, 
futof  a  c«iiitplctc  Engliith  oducotiou,  and  though  it  ia  neither 
poanble.  nor  iu  any  way  dcsirublc,  to  reject  the  alion  conntittients 
(d  the  Ungtiagp,  and,  in  a  spirit  of  nnenlightencd  Bn<l  fanatical 
pnrimn,  tlinnntgbly  to  AngliciBe  onr  cpewli,  yet  there  i»  abundant 
IWUD  tn  ho|xt  that  we  may  recover,  and  reincorporate  into  oai 
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oommon  Anglican  dialect,  many  k  gem  of  rich  poetic  wealth  that 
now  lies  buried  in  more  forgotten  depths  thin  even  thoee  of 
Cbftucert  "  well  of  EngUah  iindeftted." 

Tho  vslno  of  Anglo-Saxon  ob  «  branch  of  Englifilt  philology  is 
mo«t  fanitliftr  in  ite  relntions  to  oar  e^mologj,  and  Its  importanoe 
aa  an  auxiliary  in  the  study  of  Englid)  ejalttx  !s  far  leas  obrioiu, 
though  not  lew  real.  But  the  structure  of  the  language  ta  too  ui< 
artificial  to  be  of  much  nee  ae  an  inatrument  of  grammaticai 

So  for  as  respects  English  or  any  other  uninflected  speech,  a 
knowledge  of  gramnuu*  ui  mtlier  a  matter  of  couTenienoe  u  a 
nomeaclatare,  a  medium  of  tlioiight  and  discusBion  ciiovl  lau- 
guagc,  tlian  a  guide  to  the  actual  am  of  it,  and  it  is  as  impoorible 
to  acquire  t.lie  complete  coinmnnd  of  our  own  tongue  by  tlio  tttuly 
of  gnmmatical  precept^  ^  to  learn  to  walk  or  awim  by  attending 
ft  oourse  of  leetruea  on  anatomy.*    I  ehall  bIiow  moro  fully  on  an- 

■  As  thMti  LectuK*  Bra  now  ofTered  to  b  wld«r  public  thsn  UibI  U>  which 
they  were  oriKtnAl);  Bddrtaacd,  I  cansot  twip  LntToUudnR  here  a  few  remarks 
ibmi  may  not  be  InappropriBte  luider  tho  prOKOt  ctrtntmHinncn.  Protialily  ao 
eoUBtry  in  Ibe  world  hia  svor  dnwn  bo  Urgdy  on  Its  malerial  and  moral  re- 
•ourc«  for  the  purpose  of  advonctng  tho  edOMtlon  of  tta  poopio,  w  has  oar 
own.  Not  to  speak  of  tho  hlglwr  iDBtitutlous  of  loarali)^.  our  cominoa  public 
•chooli  bare  Inng  been  b  oounre  of  nadoDBl  pride,  and  hnvc  deaerredly  calkd 
f Qitli  the  warmCHt  i^pathlea  and  Uio  boat  eoorglMi  of  many  of  our  nioct  pa- 
tticAif  nod  eaUght«sed  dtttOM.  Exiunioing  Board*  hftvo  b««ii  eaUUidMd  In 
order,  u  far  n»  ponlbio.  to  iwcurc  competoit  teacben.  and  t  nm  oMund  that 
the  pervoiu  who  pn>Miit  theniwlvoa  bcfon  Oen  Boardu  are,  u  s  gmen3  nils, 
found  to  ba  Uioionghly  familiar  wlUi  the  but  manuals  of  Enj^ltsh  grammar, 
and  perfectly  oapablo  of  teacbiog  Eogluh  syutax  com>ctly.  Yut  laaay  ot 
theae  aame  peraona,  wtieo  installed  as  teachers,  will  oomtnii.  In  the  Toy  pi«a- 
enoa  of  tho  piipfli  to  whom  ihelr  example  i>  ao  hnporlant,  flagrant  vtoUlioos 
of  tli4>  conimonmt  niloBof  goodipoakfBg.  They  will  aoaljie  and  parM  without 
fault  u  ditGcutt  poaiago  at  Hilton,  and.  In  the  rery  itroceaa,  uao  phraacs  la 
which  cvBo  the  vorb  and  its  ooiaiaalirc  aro  ni  open  war.  Thli  la  perfectly 
natural  in  the  caae  of  young  peraona  pomoadng  mora  booh  Inalruetlon  than 
does  the  family  cIrtJe  to  which  Uioy  belong  and  in  whldi  tbey  live.  They 
speak  na  tliey  li«Te  learned  to  speak  la  infancy  and  childhood,  aod  no  amoani 
of  ftamtnatlcal  or  elocutionary  knowledge  will  enable  ihem  la  oreionna  thA 
curly  bal)iM,  unten  theyarc «ubJectedloaearefQ]  special  training  upreaaly  for 
that  pvirpoeo — d  tivlab;  which  example  alone  can  make  really  effeolnal.  Kuw  in 
a  couiitry  like  oiin,  vrtM^m  pntriollsm.  h  wdl  as  kighor  oonstdsntloni,  Bhoakl 
make  UB  carnMtly  desire  that  every  new  genmtkiD  may  aurpaae  Its  prcouiaor 
in  kr.uwlcdgc^,  is  it  not  most  Important  that  roch  special  tnliilBg  abould  ba 
provtd(.-d  for  lu  all  our  Normal  schools,  aud  fa  such  oth&r  ioslHutUMw  as  an 
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other  occanon,*  that  when  luigiia^  had  been,  to  tue  on  expraa- 

rSiTe  GitllirifQn,  onoo  ?Yij^'r7Mri/^  oiitl  inRtrnction  hnci  grown  into 

an  art,  gratniiiar  was  liold  with  tlio  Grouka,  and  probably  also 

vith  the  Boniaiie,  eo  olomcntary  a  (lusctpVne,  that  a  certain 

.  Amount  of  knon'Icdgo  of  it  w&e  coneidcrcd  a  oeceesary  preluni* 

.nary  etep  towards  learning  to  read  and  write;  but  in  English, 

I  .grammar  has  Uttla  use  oxeopt  to  gygtetaatize,  and  make  matter  of 

I  objective  consideration,  the  knowledge  we  have  awjaired  hy  a 

'  very  different  ppocees.     It  has  not  l)een  obsonred  in  any  inodera 

literature,  that  pereoDS  devoted  diicBy  to  grammatical  etndics  are 

.  xemiriublc  for  any  poouliiu*  oxcdloncc,  or  wen  acuaracj,  of  styles 

nd  tfie  tmc  method  of  attaining  perfoctioD  id  the  u£o  cf  I^lish 

Is  tba  enreful  etndy  of  the  actaal  practice  of  the  heet  writere  in 

the  English  tongue. 

•'Another  will  say,"  arguee  Sir  Phlip  Sidney  in  his  Defence 
of  Foerie,  "  that  English  vanteth  grammar.  Nay,  tmly,  it  hath 
that  {ndee  that  it  wants  not  grammar;  for  grammar  it  might 
fasTej  bat  needs  it  not,  being  so  easie  in  iteelfc,  and  so  void  of  thoae 
cumbersome  differences  of  cases,  genders,  moode  and  tenaee, 
iriiich  I  think  wa«  a  piece  nf  tiie  fciwer  of  Bahyion'ft  ciirfto,  tfiat  a 
man  abonld  be  pnt  to  Kchoole  Uy  teame  UU  motlter-tongiie.  lint 
for  the  uttering  sweetly  and  properly  the  conceit  of  the  minrle, 
which  is  the  ende  of  speech,  that  it  hath  eqnally  with  any  other 
tongue  in  the  world."  Th«  forms  of  EiigtiK}i  are  bo  few,  its  syn- 
tax eo  simple,  that  Ihey  are  learned  hy  use  i>eforc  the  ago  of  com- 
.  meocing  scholastic  study,  and  what  remains  to  bo  acquired  be- 
^  longs  rather  to  the  dopartment  of  rhetoric  than  of  grammar. 
"  Undoubtedly  I  have  found,"  observes  Sidney  further,  *'  iu  divera 
Doal  learned  courtient  a  more  sound  stile  than  in  some  possessors 
'of  learning;  of  which  I  con  ghease  no  other  cause,  but  tlmt  the 


'dMigaMllofit  tbdr  ftliimnl  to  become  prof^fislonal  InBtniclorsf 

^Aad  would  tt  not  be  well  to  employ  for  thU  pMTpoK,  not  a  inert'  ivcliuica) 

I  gnumnariiui  uid  elocutloiilBt.  but  rather  Bome  welI-«du<L'«Iri(I  liiiJy  or  m^itlcriLnn 

lo  hcia  and  to  apeak  the  best  Engllnb  front  diildhuod.  Atid  wbuNa 

-  it  duHiId  b«  to  correct  tili«  Uikbttual  <l&Uy  ]au.quag«  of  tbo  pupils  I    Tbast 

I  dwold  Include  not  merely  all  grammntical  errors.  Iiul  lUao  all  Ihon 

d(0iu!lei  of  ftiprwwion,  of  Mtonpiiition,  And  ot  liiionfttjtju  wlitcb  ue  dow 

Mfkwfy  UlTcatcninjc  to  «bAnict«riee  our  spMch  m  a  nntii>n. 

*  8m  jiM«,  Lccituv  ziz. 
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courtier,  following  Uiat  which  hy  practice  lie  findetb  fittest  to  na- 
biru,  tbcreiD  (thoagb  be  know  it  Dot)  dotli  according  to  art, 
tbcmgh  not  &y  art;  whero  the  other  tifting  urt  to  bLow  art.  and 
not  htdo  art,  (aa  in  theee  caaea  he  should  doe,)  flieth  from  »nlurc, 
and  indeed  aboBoth  art."  * 

Upon  qaestiona  of  eonatrnctioD  in  inileoted  laugnagiffi,  where 
every  tiling  dopeoda  on  simple  verbal  form,  apjical  in  made  to  the 
•ease  of  xiglit  if  Uie  jieriod  u  written,  to  tliat  of  bearing  if  pro- 
nounced, and  tiiu  moaning  \»  uftea  detiirmined  bjr  no  higbor 
focultioa  tUan  Choae  concerned  in  the  compansoo  of  moro  miktorial 
and  Bonsuoiifl  objoctfl.  In  English,  on  the  contrary,  althoogb  we 
have  iixod  Lavra  of  pofiition,  yat  aa  pofiiti<in  does  by  no  luuana 
necettarily  eonform  to  the  ordur  of  Uiought,  and  notliiiig  In  tbe 
fnrmg  imliciUM  the  gnimmatiud  eonneetion  of  tlie  wonla,  there  Ii 
a  ooiMtanl  intcUectoul  effort  to  detect  ttio  purely  logical  relatione 
of  the  conatitaent«  of  the  period,  to  oonridcr  the  words  in  their 
iKMQco  not  in  their  accidents,  to  diviDC  tbc  eyotnx  irom  tbc  kobo, 
not  infer  it.  from  oaraal  cndioge,  and  hence  it  may  be  fairly  eeid, 
that  tJio  construction  and  cnmprehetiKion  of  an  Kngliah  sentence 
demand  and  snppOM  the  oxorcise  of  higher  mental  powere  Iban 
are  required  for  tlie  frauiing  or  nndcrstanding  of  a  propofdtion  in 

idtiii. 

Nevertlieleas,  a  clear  abjectivo  conception  and  coniprehendon 
of  tlio  goneral  principles  of  syntax  is  very  demrable,  and  this  can 
hawlly  be  obtained  except  l)y  tlie  preaenlntion  of  tliem  in  a 
nuUerializcd,  and,  so  to  speak,  risible  aliapo.  To  the  knowledge 
of  gratniiur  m  a  science,  and  therefore  to  a  scientific  comprubenaon 
of  Gngliab  gmmmiLT,  sm  well  as  of  the  general  pnnciplca  of  laa- 
guogu,  the  «tudy  of  some  tongae  organized  witli  a  grow  and  pal- 
pa1)]c  machinery  ia  reqniaite,  and  the  lawn  of  eyutax  moat  be  illoB- 
tmtod  by  exhibiting  tlieir  applicnUoQ  in  a  more  tangible  form 
Uian  can  be  cxoinplilied  in  a  langnage  so  doatitulo  of  inilceUoitB, 
and  80  i^imple,  and  oonseqaontly  ao  subtly  in  ita  combiuationa  aa 
the  Engliiih. 

Tim  advantage,  cht,  for  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  U  ia  an  ad- 


•  Tlie  Ormlm  had  a  pron-Thinl  snjinK :    v<iWtfri(W»-  tf^oor  ami  wt^^tpm, 
'aiMak  1m  leamnOy  and  plaiDpr."  wliicb  may  wall  &«  applied  lo  llw  atjie  ot 
notrt  (>«tnoaa  deroied  to  Ibo  itody  of  gmmmar. 
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fruitage  to  thoae  who  ilw  the  Unguago  poBeGseing  it,  thk  con- 

veiuerwM)  ratlier,  lu  au  educational  engLae,  is  emiiieutlj  cliaractor- 

istic  of  latin.     The  vocabulary  of  the  Latiu  is  ueitlier  copious 

Tior  predne,  it«  fonus  are  intricate  and  ioflexiljle,  and  ite  Utenk 

tnr^  as  comparod  w-itli  that  of  Greece,  exbihita  the  inferiority 

which  belongs  to  all  imitative  composition.  But  in  the  regularity, 

precision,  and  distinetnees  of  its  inflections  and  structure,  it  atones 

for  mudi  of  the  iadeftuite  mistinosB  of  its  vocables,  and  it  is  an 

imintbte  lioguUtae  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  th«  coaKur 

of  inti^lloctiial  produce  and  coDHumptioa.    For  the  exprefr* 

*SBon  of  tochuicaUtios,  the  narration  of  marches  and  battles,  the  do- 

iption  uf  siugoa  and  slaughteis,  the  enuuciatiou  of  poflitivo 

of  pecnuiarf  right,  the  promolgatioii  of  dictatorial  ordi- 

nanocB  and  poutiScal  bolls,  Xatia  is  eniiiientlji'  fitted.    Ite  words 

are  alwaje 

BIg  rob.  bIc  juboo,  stot  pro  tuUono  voluntaa; 

tod  it  is  aLuo6t  as  much  bj  tlie  iinperatorial  character  of  the  lan- 
goago  itadf — the  upet'cli  of  masters,  not  of  men— a*  by  the  com- 
manding position  of  the  people  to  wliom  it  was  vernacular,  and 
of  the  charch  which  sagaciously  adopted  it,  that  it  liaa  so  power- 
fully inflaeaced  the  development  aii<I  the  c\iating  tendencies  of 
all  mixlem  Eoropean  tonguee,  oven  of  tlio»e  which  have  borrowed 
tlie  fewest  words  from  it.* 

■The  power  of  Itome  wa*  a  more,  widely  diffiii««i,  pirrrwiing,  nnd  ft]l-iaf«nn- 

.  lag  flknKQt  la  ttu  tacic&t  world,  tbaowiittca  history  alone  would  au  tborlne  us 

[to  Infer.  aDdwelliidtracca<rfherlaogt»ge,aawella!)aiD^ii^'evidcQi:««or  hor 

.  gnalacw  and  Bplendor,  in  proviooes  wlUch  we  sbouli!  sairvi-ly  iiihitr. 

''WtM  know  tliat  b«r  Icf^iou  had  orerrun.    Not  Itoniini  ooiti-i  vnlj,  wtiicb  com- 

mc-rre  nii;cht  have  bnrae  fnrtlicr  tlina  her ca;|:li:« ever  fli-w.  Inil  fonifled  camp«. 

foninu,  rtadi,  templet,  iiwcTipLiona,  lhioui;faout  altntrnt  tlio  wbote  Medltej- 

iMJtin  lu  wrll  at  tlic  Ailmitic  tlopeof  the  Eastern  continent,  ovpr^mbcre 

'  atu»t  hcT  powcf  i  while  paUccs.  dioatrea,  aqueducu,  faatliM,  burled  aUiIum  unci 

scatier«l  gvau,  prove  that  bor  taaio  and  luxury  h.td  ttpntui  from  tlin  Imiikii  of 

iht!  Elbe  to  tba  aaodi  ot  the  Llbywa  Oesort.  The  pr«wnoe,  how«vitr,  of  niiniiicM 

of  Ihc  I^tio  Itnguage  uid  of  Kocoiid  nrl  ia  Dot  ulwajre  lo  be  rcgiitdcd  lu  proof 

^  Uia  adaal  anbjiiffttioa  of  tliu  cuutilrics  nhcra  such  retlcs  arc  found.    With 

'  paitl;  of  familiafidng  those  whme  cooquest  she  meditated  wllb  her 

km,  lanJtutlon*,  nnd  maonerK,  and  tbu«  preparing  thein  for  the  yoke  thej 

wtn  deatloed  lo  wetr.  and  partly  of  f  lurilitatinj^  midh  ooaquoiu  by  dcmoaHa. 

Ling  tti«  edona  of  royal  and  noble  famlliM,  wliow  cluim  ajion  th«  loy«l  atlarb- 

Incut  of  tbdr  people  wsa  one  of  Ibe  ip-cut  biirrlun  nguiiNt  tlie  cixtffudon  of  bar 


K(E^-GOTinc* 
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The  Latin  granunar  has  beoome  a  gcaeral  standard,  wlierewith 
to  ttHnparo  that  of  aU  other  Ui^Dagu,  the  medium  through  nc-hlda, 
an  Uie  natioiu  of  Cliristeodom  have  bceome  aoqnainted  with  tha ' 
ilnictiire  and  the  philosophy  of  their  own;  and  technical  graiD< 
our,  the  mechanical  combinationa  of  language,  can  be  Dovhere 
elae  more  advantageooely  studied. 

Wliile  then  the  study  of  AngloSaxon  and  of  the  oldur  litera- 
tore  of  EngUah  itBcJf  promisee  the  most  abundant  harrcet  of  in- 
formation with  reapect  to  the  etytnologj  of  the  fondamcatal  part 
of  our  present  speech,  and  an  inexhanstible  mine  of  material  for 
the  farther  enrichment  of  oar  native  tongue,  we  mugt,  in  gpit«  of 
the  do^  analogy  between  the  syntax  of  pnmiti¥e  and  modem ' 
BngHfh^  and  the  great  diversity  between  that  of  the  latter  and  of 
l^tiiL,  still  turn  to  the  spoeoh  and  literature  of  Borne  as  the  great 
sooroe  of  ecientitic  grammatical  i&stmetion. 

The  Moceo-Gothic,  both  intrinsically  and  as  being  the  CArlieet 
form  in  which  oonsi<lerable  remains  of  any  dialect  cognate  with 
our  own  have  oome  down  to  ns,  id  of  much  pliilologioU  interest 
aud  importanco.  We  have  extant  in  Moeso-Xrothic  a  largo  pro- 
portion of  a  tran^tion  of  the  gospeU  and  epistles  by  Ulphilaa, 
(a  aemi-AriiLa  bishop  of  that  nation  in  the  fourth  century,)  por- 
tioos  of  commentanes  on  different  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  some  other  lees  Important  fragments.*' 

It  18  a  point  of  dispute  how  far  any  of  the  later  Teutonic  dia- 
lects can  claim  direct  degcent  from  the  Mceeo-Gothic,  hue  it  IB 
certain  that  it  i«  very  closely  allied  to  all  of  tliem,  and  pcarooly 
any  modem  Glermauic  forma  are  too  diveree  from  that  ancient 
tongue  to  have  been  derived  from  it.  In  variety  of  inHection 
and  power  of  derivation  aud  composition,  in  the  poeeceaon  of  a 
dual  and  of  oeitun  passive  fonn«,  and  in  abundance  of  radical 


nngr,  it  wai  tbe  poUcj  of  Romo  to  tnin  up  tt  th«  m^U],  cttbcr  h  bosUgw . 
or  aa  national  goats,  u  nuujr  ioniga  priitcM  wid  other  high-born  pnitfat  ai 
could  be  gUbeied  trom  depeDdent  aad  lUied  CDttnlriM.  Returning  to  thetr 
UXbxrUaii,  the/  «arri«d  vritli  Uwm  the  Bp««ch,  the  arts,  and  ofwn  tbe  vtUuia 
of  tlicir  proud  DUtw,  and  thui  maaj  ezialliig  remaluB.  <rf  RppMrentl]-  Ronuio 
fiTchilccliin),  u«  doabihM  iniitaUoQi  oS  Romaa  batldlDg*.  rrocted  67  tmtlTa 
potenUtM  who  bvl  Required  a  UMa  tar  Wtxaim  ISfo  on  the  bitnkH  of  the  Utter. 
*  Acooiding  to  Stamm  tbere  OQC«  exioled  a  traDsl&tioii  of  the  whole  of  the 
fM  Teatameol  In  that  dialect 
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worda  wlitbh  funuMti  an  ioexliaustible  mateml  for  developinent 
aod  cultnrti,  tiiu  HcGMo-Gutliic  butirtt  a  certain  rCMuinbLinoe  to  the 
Greek  ;  while  on  tiiu  other  band,  it  ie  identitiod  as  a  Germanic 
speech  bjr  the  character  of  its  radictJe,  olmofit  all  of  which  yet 
ojriet  in  tlid  Teutonic  ItugluigeB,  by  it«  want  of  any  verbal  tenses 
but  the  present  and  the  past,  by  the  eo-oxistoncc  of  a  vory  com- 
plete eystera  of  vowel-cbangcs  in  a  sti'ODg,  with  a  weU-marked 
w*ak,  ordtT  of  inflection,  and  by  geaeral  syntactical  principles.* 

The  Suaiidiuavian  languages,  the  Swedish  and  Danidi,  and 
eepedally  their  common  mother  the  Icelandic  or  Old-IJorthem, 
the  Frieic — which,  to  »omo  of  iu  gnat  iunltitad«  of  diolcds, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  language^  rcsemblos  tho  English — 
Uie  Dntch,  and  tho  Ocrmnn,  particulnrly  in  the  Ptatt-Dontscb  or 
Low  G«nniui  form,  are  all  of  gn3at  vnlae  to  the  tliorough  ctymo- 
logical  and  grammatical  study  of  our  natire  tongae. 

They  are  important,  not  bo  much  as  having  largely  contributed 
to  the  vocabulary  or  greatly  influenced  the  graiiiniHtimI  slmc- 
ture  of  English,  but  liecaoEie,  in  tlie  poverty  of  ucccrviblu  rcmaintt 
of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  in  different  and  eepcoially  id  early 
stages  oi  linguistic  dnvcl'tpment,  we  do  not  posBOsa  eatl^fnctory 
means  of  fally  tracing  the  history  of  the  Gothic  portion  of  our 
langnage.  There  are  very  many  Engligh  worde  and  phra»eti 
wluMD  fonoa  show  tbem  to  be  Saxon,  but  wbich  do  not  occur  in 
Anglo-Saxon  manoscripttt.  Thene  may  generally  he  explained  or 
•tnoidated  by  reference  to  the  sifter-tongnee,  and  conacfiuently 
Bom©  knowledge  of  them  is  almost  aa  twefnl  to  the  Knglieh  stu- 
dent as  Anglo^xon  itself.  I  etiould  unlieHituHngly  place  the 
Icelandic  at  the  Itead  of  tltese  sulwidiary  philologies,  becnnBO, 
from  its  dose  relatiuiiAliip  to  AogloSaxon,  it  funuKhes  more 
abnndant  analogies  for  the  itlu«tnitiun  of  obocure  Koglish  ety- 
mological and  Ryntacttoil  forms  than  any  other  of  the  cognate 


*  It  Is  4  qiMBtlon  of  (^urioat  iatcrcei  whcihcr  those  CrtmeaD  Ootlu.  wliom 
ttu  Atvtitea  ambnsMdor.  BitulioqiiiiK,  law  at  CooBtaatlBople  about  the  middle 
of  tte  cixlemlh  eeotuiy,  ksd  of  whoM  vo<^ularybe  htu  ^ven  u«  •vmc  Kttct; 
wpmitaaa  la  hia  fourth  letter,  were  of  HoMD-Oothic  ileacent.  Il  is  diffltnilt  to 
Moount  for  tfarfr  imaeiira  tn  ttial  localllj  upon  hdj  oihur  xiippoaiiion.  but  tbe 
turn  woitU  of  thetr  lan^^tuge  left  ui  by  Bunbcqiiiua  do  nnt  coftble  ua  positirely 
todetemiiw  t«  irbat  bcwKb  o{  Uie  Gotliic  ttock  tlHir  linguistic  nffiniUcs 
would  poliit. 
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toognee.*  It  is  bat  recentlj  that  Uie  great  Tilne  of  Icdandio 
philology  hia  beoomo  known  to  tlie  other  bimncliee  of  the  Ootbio 
stock,  tnd  one  foiuiliar  with  the  treafiurcs  of  that  romarkable 
literature,  anil  Cbu  wt^tb,  power,  and  flezibiUtjr  of  the  languugQ 
wbicli  ('ii))Ktdii!»  it,  eeet  oocadon  to  regret  tliQ  want  of  a  tfaorongh 
kiiuwtuilgc  of  it  iu  Engtieh  and  AiUL-riean  gramraatjcal  writen^ 
more  fn.>qufiatly  than  of  an;  other  attainment  whatorer. 

French,  of  ooturao,  i«  of  cardinal  importance,  both  with  refer- 
ence to  the  bifitory  of  oar  grammatitsl  infleRtionti,  and  ss  having 
oontribnted,  thoogh  chieBj  ta  a  oondnit,  mnch  more  largely  to 
oar  Tocabnlary  than  any  otlier  foreign  iwurce.  The  Engliab 
wordA  umially  rcftrrud  to  u  Ijitio  original,  liave,  in  a  largo  majoE^ 
it;  of  caMfl,  come  to  as  through  tho  French,  and  wo  bavo  taken 
them  with  tho  modifications  of  ortbograph}'  and  moaning  which 
oar  Nomiau  neighbors  bod  impressed  upon  them.  The  ^mtax 
of  Eugliah,  in  it»  beat  estate,  has  been  little  affected  bj  French 
iuflnenee,  and  few  grammaticaJ  oombinatiDns  of  Romance  origin 
hare  been  penuanentl;  approved  and  employed  by  good  Engli&h 
writers.  Every  GaUicism  in  syntax  is  presumably  a  comaption ; 
but  Norman  French  itself,  as  known  to  our  ancoeton,  had  been 
mndi  modificc]  by  nn  infiifiion  of  tito  Scnndinavian  element,  and 
Unre£ore,  forms  of  speecli  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the 
French  are  sometimea  referable,  in  the  last  resort,  to  a  Qothio 
source. 

I  cannot  spsak  of  erea  Greek  as  hang  of  anj  suoh  ralue,  in 

*  Rnslhli  pUlnlogfau  fonmirljr  oKribnl  perhap*  too  much  to  tli«  ficaiidliia- 
ri*ii  OoUilc  na  an  aleniRDt  Iii  Uie  *tructtini  and  ciiuiiKwillon  of  ADglo-Sazoo. 
And  moro  no«Dt  InqulnTa  har«  nrnA  it*  ^iAcij,  In  donjing  tb&t  ttlf  Esg- 
llth  "WM  Kodblj  inodiflcd  by  tlto  moo  iafiucnce.  The  dUeds  of  Noftheta 
En^and,  wbera  ilw  populatioii  partakes  in  greal«r  pKip<n1lon  at  Danltk 
Uood.  Hhov  n  Inrge  Infiuton  at  BcandlnaTlan  words  and  fornu,  and  man; 
of  tbcse  luve  become  fnoorponted  Into  ths  geatni  ipsech  of  Britaia.  Tbs  i 
wriitnn  Au^Io-Smiod  and  Old-Nortbera  oeitalalj  do  not  iCMmbte  cacli  olk^^fl 
•o  cliiaelr  M  Ut  render  It  probable  tliat  they  cotiM  bare  been  tnaliiaUjr  Intfl^l 
Uglble  to  tba»  who  apoku  Uiem  ;  aiid  wo  And  thnt  hy  the  old  Ir«landic  law 
the  repRAcntiUvea  of  En^lUbmnn  dying  fn  lorlAod  were  vxproetlf  csduded 
fmtn  ibe  Hzht  of  inberitaoc«,  u  fortdgncrB.  of  an  aokmnra  speecb,  I>elr 
mrnn  er  tnonn  kunna  elgi  bit  mill  efir  tlfagn  tIB.  Al  Uw 
nmo  time.  It  iitptnn  abundantly  from  (be  aa^  tluit  the  01d-Nortb<tm  wai 
well  uiidonlnod  aRMWtg  Ibo  hiffhiiT  drdva  U  Eoxbuid,  and  Um  lodaodic 
ikalds  OT  bards  were  apedally  welcome  at  tbc  EngUah  court. 
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reference  to  IDnj^luh  gramraiLr  or  etpnolc^,  u  to  make  its  ao> 
qaisition  &  well-epoot  tabor,  unless  it  is  pumned  for  otlier  par- 
pntws  than  tboso  of  domeetic  pliilolog/.    Bat  tltat  I  ma;  not  be 
nubundentood,  let  me  repvat  tliat,  m  far  from  diNiaading  from 
the  Btadj  of  Greek  na  a  braoch  of  general  education,  I  do  bnt 
echo  tbe  uuiverml  opinion  of  all  persooB  competent  to  prononnoe 
on  Ibe  subject,  in  exprweing  mj  own  conviction  that  tbe  lan- 
gnngo  and  literature  of  anciont  Gr««>c«  constitute  tbe  most  effi- 
cient instrument  of  mental  tndmnj^  ever  enjoyed  by  man ;  and 
tlint  a  familijuity  with  that  ivonderfal  speech,  iU  poetry,  Its  phi* 
'  lo«ojihy,  ltd  elotjuencc,  and  tbe  hietoiy  it  embalms^  is  incompan- 
l)ly  the  moet  valoaUo  of  intellectual  poeseuionfl.    Tbo  grammar 
«f  the  Qnek  Inngaage  is  much  more  flexible,  more  tolerant  of 
nbcmitiofi,  le«  rigid  in  its  requiremontj*,  tlian  tbe  Ijtin.     Tlie 
variam    ct    mutabile    semper   femina,  of  tlie  T^tin 
poet,  for  example,  is  so  rare  an  instance  of  apparent  want  of 
cononrd,  that  it  ntartles  us  a»  abnormal,  while  similar,  and  even 
wider  grammatical  dtflcrepuncios,  are  of  oonstaiit  occurrence  in 
Greek.     Tbe  prcciaon  which  tbo  regulari^  of  Latin  eyntaz 
gins  to  a  period,  the  Greek  more  completely  and  eleariy  iui-com- 
pltshee  by  the  nicely  with  which  individual  words  are  defined  In 
meaning ;  and  while  the  Latin  traius  us  to  be  good  grammariaiMy 
the  Greek  elevates  us  to  the  highest  digrn^  of  manhood,  by  mak- 
illg  as  acute  and  |>owerful  thinkers. 

Nothing  could  well  have  been  more  sarprisiDg  than  the  di»- 
oovery  timl  the  nncicnt  Suucrit  exhibits  unequivocal  evidence  of 
clow  relatioQsliip  to  tlie  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  to  the  mod- 
em Bonuince  and  the  Gothic  languagea,  in  both  grammar  and 
TOcabuhuT,  and  thc«o  anahtgicFi  bavu  served  to  ct4al)lUh  a  gcnond 
tlGftnoe  betwci-u  a  gruit  numlx.'r  of  tongues  formerly  tnippo«ed  to 
be  wholly  nnrcl»t«d.  When  UnRuiitic  ecicnoo  ehall  he  farther 
advaneed,  the  Sangcric  will  prohnMy  in  a  groat  mooBura  eapcr¥4>do 
the  Latin  hs  tlie  commou  standard  of  grammaticBl  comparieou 
■taong  the  Europenn  tongues,  with  the  additional  advantage  of 
Standing  much  more  nearly  in  one  relation  Twth  to  the  Gotliic 
and  the  Romance  dialects  But  at  present,  Sau-HTit  is  accTseti>lo 
only  to  the  fewest,  and  the  English  student  cnn  hardly  bo  advised, 
■a  a  gf^neml  rule,  to  look  beyond  the  sourcofl  from  which  our  ma- 
tental  i>pee(ih  is  directly  derived,  for  iHuetrations  either  of  its 
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^mmnr  or  Tor^ibuliury.  Willi  rcfipert  to  Terfaol  (orvat,  and 
points  of  gnunm&ticAl  Btroctnn  not  sBfUoteDtly  u|>Iiut>ed  bjr  Au- 
glo-Saxon,  Latin,  and  Franch  inflection  and  syntaii,  it  may  ia 
genenil  be  aaid,  that  any  one  of  Uio  Gotliio  dialects  will  fnipplj 
tlie  deficLenoy,  and  if  the  inqoirer's  obJMrta  be  linut4Hl  t<i  Uie 
aotoal  nae  of  his  ovn  tongae,  the  study  of  English  Mitlioiv  is  a 
better  and  aifor  gnido  tlion  any  wider  reocaidiee  to  foreign  phi- 


*  Tlio  American  BcDntc  uid  Bar  have  In  mj  time  Iiocd  flluBtnUxl  b;  taar 
dlBlIognlibed  orators,  all  cxoecdlugLj'  remuksblc.  doI  oiUy  fur  ■rpinieatatlrB 
and  rhetorical  power,  but  for  aa  appareJiUy  cxliaiutlre  oomnuuiil  of  tlw  ut- 
tiUMt  Rtfooroot  of  Uicfr  aaUvo  (wicue,  wliicb  wa»  with  tbcm  all  a  i>rT«r-cc«»- 
loS  mI^kI  of  moat  caiefol  atudy.  Thcj  were  all  fair  claailcal  ncIioIuk.  nnd 
•n  men  et  leas  aoqualatMl  with  oontomporaoeous  European  Uuntur*,  ihougli 
I  bAVO  fttoo  to  believe  Uiat  not  ono  of  tlicm  wna  aUle  to  apeak  atiy  bnpuce 
Imt  his  matlieMongue.  I  can  banlljr  Ima^oG  tliat  any  wnounl  of  foraten  Ib^ 
gulatic  Ktudj  oould  fajiTB  eoabled  dUier  of  ibom  to  lue  (b«  •peedi  of  bla  flffr 
■Ide  with  tnnre  cKumimnuM  muUrj,  or  tliat  Uia  EngUafa  tongva  ooold  ever 
l«  qwkon  with  more  gneoful,  ponoMin,  or  majestic  aoccsU. 
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Tbb  ^Tvtonutio  atudy  of  the  motltor-tcaigne,  Ii'Icb  ihat  of  aD 
bnuuhea  of  knovlodge  which  ve  loqnint,  to  a  eulHcient  extenl 
for  ordinary  practical  pnrpoftCB,  without  study,  ia  nataraUy  very 
mnerally  neglected.  It  is  but  la.tety  that  the  Enf^liiili  Ian}>uage  bas 
fornied  a  port  of  the  re^Iar  course  of  imtructioQ  at  any  of  our 
higher  seminaries,  DOr  has  it  been  made  the  sobject  of  a8  seaiooB 
and  thoroii^  pliDological  inTeatigation  by  profeeeed  achoEars,  m 
hivv  tliu  GcriiiiLii,  tbo  French,  and  Bome  other  living  languages.  It 
ia  a  matter  of  doubt  how  far  we  are  aided  in  acquiring  the  mastery 
of  aoy  epoken  tongue  by  the  Btttcly  of  pcientilic  treatittefi;  but 
bowoTer  this  may  be,  it  is  ouly  very  rec-ontly  tliat  we  liave  had 
snr  really  acteiitifio  treutiMa  on  the  xuliject,  any  graintnar  whloli 
hiut  attempted  to  i%rvo  at  once  as  a  pliilaiMtphiral  exjHnnition  of  the 
principluA,  aiid  a  guide  to  the  actual  cinptoyiiiuut  of  tlie  Engliali 
tongtKu  Tbo  oompleto  hictory  of  the  laugnagc, — the  charactorl- 
aation  of  ita  period?,  the  critical  elu<ndation  of  its  encccssivo 
changes,  the  full  exhibition  of  its  immodiate  and  certain  foreign 
rahtions  a»  distingaisbed  from  its  remote  and  preenmptive  nfliiii* 
ties, — ^haa  never,  to  my  knowledge,  beeTi  undertaken.*  While, 
therefore,  for  class  iu^niction.  and  for  many  pnrpoees  of  prirate 
•tndy,  there  is  no  lack  of  text-books  and  other  critical  helps,  yet  a 
historical  knowledge  of  Englisli  must  be  ac^jnired  by  observing 


*  I  am  oertidiilj  oot  blind  to  the  gmaA  Impartnnco  and  udUtjr  of  Uw  vorka 
at  tAUMm,  Fowler.  Brown,  and  other  learned  and  laborioiui iDquirsra  into  tfaa 
fncta  and  Lhaor;  of  Kn^iMh  Or&mttisr ;  but  ib/e  con  side  ration  of  tlicir  inerlta 
4oM  imM  conu  irilhio  the  ncopo  of  Ih^m  l«ctiir«s,  th«  objuct  of  wLivh  U  to  nra- 
omnvrnd  and  ooforce  tbo  staiy  nf  GD:gUsh.  not  at  st^cond  hand  or  tiirougti  the 
■tedium  o(  preoopt,  but  tpjr  a  direct  acqaatobuioe  wltb  Uie  great  moiuiineiilB  of 
tt*  titemtnra. 
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its  me  and  action  as  the  living  epeecli  of  the  Anglican  raoe  in 
different  oi»itimo«,  not  aa  its  orgauiution  is  demoostnteil  in  the 
^aeectfng-rooin  of  the  graimiurian. 

Eogli^  is  gonenUty  reputed  to  be  among  tlje  more  difficult  of 
the  great  Kiiropoau  [iiiigitiifr«8,  but  it  is  Lard  for  h  native  U>  aar 
how  far  tliiii  opinion  is  well  founded.  The  compuriMn  of  our 
own  tongue  with  a  foreign  speech  is  attended  with  a  good  deal  of 
cUfficultjr.  Piirtluular  pliraaee  and  confitructioos,  of  coarse,  are 
easily  enough  »et  oil  against  each  other,  but  the  general  move- 
mentof  our  maternal  knguage  in  too  mncfa  a  matter  of  imeoti- 
fmoni,  spontaneotu  action  to  be  eoiOj  made  objective  and,  on  the 
other  linnd.  In  foreign  tongues  we  are  too  moch  abaorbed  in  the 
iudividtial  phonoiuena  to  be  able  to  gra«p  the  whole  iiold.  The 
anginorj  of  the  one  is  too  near,  the  idiomatic  motiro  power  of 
the  other  too  distant,  for  distinct  vlsioD.  But  I  am  mcliocd  to 
the  belief,  that  English  is  more  difficult  than  most  of  tlio  Conti- 
nental languages,  at  les«t  an  a  upoken  tongue,  for  I  tliink  it  lh  cer* 
tain  thxt  fewer  natives  tpea^  it  witli  eleganoo  end  aoctimcj,  if  in- 
deed violationH  of  gnunnutiiul  propriety  are  not  more  frequent 
among  tlie  best  English  writers,  and  it  sohietimQB  happens  that 
persons  exact  in  the  oso  of  individual  words  are  Us  in  the  appli- 
oaCion  of  rules  of  B)-ntacticaI  oonstrnctiou.  A  dielingniJahed 
British  soliolar  of  tlie  la^t  century  said  he  bad  known  but  three 
of  Ms  countrymen  who  B]>okc  their  uative  kugunge  with  utiifona 
grammatical  accuracy,  and  the  obaervation  of  oioet  persons  widely 
acquainted  with  English  and  American  society  ooDftmis  the  gen- 
eral truth  implied  in  thia  dccUration.  Oourier  is  equally  severe 
npon  the  Freu(!h.  "  There  are,"  Mya  that  lively  writer,  "  five  or 
six  persons  in  Europe  who  know  Greek  ;  thdne  who  know  Fn-nch 
ore  much  ft-wor."  PriuiA  facie,  im^itar  hh  I'liigliHli  ia,  we  nhonld 
expect  it  to  bo  ut  liHWt  as  orirrcctly  spoken  u  Frcncli,  bocaose  the 
□umber  of  unrelated  philologicuJ  facta,  of  exoeptiuna  to  what  are 
said  to  be  geiioml  mlos  nf  niiomainOA  and  oonventional  phrascfli 
!fl  greater  in  tlie  latter  than  in  the  former;  but  the  proportion  of 
good  spieakcrK.  or  ratlier  of  good  talkem,  is  certainly  Urger  among 
the  French  than  among  the  English  or  Americane.  It  is  iutereiidng 
to  observe  how  much  value  lias  been  attached  to  parity  of  dialect  in 
some  of  the  lees  known  ooantrios  of  Earope.  The  grand  old 
Catalan  chronicler,  Ramon  Uimtaner,  who  wrote  abont  the  year 
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1325,  bimaelf  no  book-worm,  but  a  veteran  trainear  de  aabre, 
moro  than  onoo  concladefl  his  onloginnu  of  liis  herot^  with  a  com- 
pliment to  the  profvietj  and  olegaoce  with  wbicb  they  epoko  bis 
native  toiigno,  and  be  gives  an  interesting  aooount  of  tbe  metuu 
by  which  two  of  the  nobility  arrived  at  ntcb  perfection  of  speeeb. 
^  And  Uiia  a.-uue  Sjr  Corral  Llan^  gT^^  tip  cue  of  tbe  fajrest 
me&no  in  tbe  worid,  and  beet  langaged  and  sogcsty  insomuch  that 
aa  at  that  tyme  menne  eaide,  the  &)eet  Oatbolan  in  the  worldc  was 
hjs  and  Syr  Roger  de  Larin's;  and  do  m^'vule,  for  as  yec  have 
barde  Ijefore,  they  came  rygbt  yonge  into  Oathalonye  and  were 
noryaalied  there,  aiid  in  alle  tbe  good  towoesof  CathaJonie  and  of 
tbe  reaotno  of  Valoiu-c  wliabnuvcr  seemed  to  them  choree  and 
fairo  langagu,  they  dyd  thoir  cudcavouro  to  loame  the  eame.  And 
flo  ocbe  of  bom  was  a  more  parfyt  Catboloolan  than  alio  otber, 
ud  qMkc  tbe  fayreet  Catbalan."  * 

Tbo  Hyeteinatic  cultivation  of  tho  modem  Continontal  langnagcs 
began  much  earlier  than  that  of  English.  They  had  gencndly 
advanced  to  a  high  degree  of  development,  and  actjaired  tbe 
ohanoteriatic  gnunmatical  featarus  which  now  (iiptingniiJi  them, 
at  a  period  when  even  the  raoet  polUhod  of  the  Englieb  dialects 
was  bat  a  patois.  Several  of  them  indeed  had  prodnood  original 
worica  in  botb  poetry  and  proee,  which  still  rank  among  the 
naster-piecies  of  modem  genins,  before  Anglo-Norman  England 
had  given  birth  to  a  aiiigtc  composition  which  yet  maiutains  an 
acknowledged  place  in  tho  litomture  of  tbe  natJon.  Altbougb 
Xoelaadic  can  hardly  be  called  a  modem  langnage,  yet  it  po^^^^es, 
beddee  the  poenu  and  tradltioQe  of  tbe  boailien  em,  an  original 
modem  literature  modified  by  tbe  same  general  ChristiaD  infla- 


■  "  B  aquHt  Ga  Corral  Llita;a  exi  ha  dallR  ImIIh  bomens  dd  moo,  o  milU 

failuit  B  pa  mil,  d  que  en  aquell  tecaps  w  dejra,  qu<l  pii«  bell  cathnlaDeecli 

dc&  mOD  era  dell  «  dd  dli  Ba  Roger  de  LmU ;  a  no  cm  maniuclla.  que  eUn, 

Kd  com  (laiuDt  vns  ha  dit,  voogren  moll  fodrlus  en  Cathalonjra,  a  nudrtreoM 

^  cewjum  Uoch  de  CaUtalilBya  o  del  fepie  de  Valcoela  tot  fo  qtie  bo  ne  bdl 

porlar  los  poria  ells  aprcngusnn.     £  tzi  oucu  delU  fo  lo  piu  porfel  Cstiiulft 

vp»  ougun  altn,  e  ab  pua  bell  calliatuicKh."— lUmon  Uiuitaaer.  IMS.  cnp. 

rriii. 

Tbe  OWalaD  Bo.  K*,  Na.  tbe  equlralent  o(  a«  Gaitilian  Dob,  DoSa,  aod  Af 
the  IbglUi  Sir.  Miubun,  In  of  ilUpuUsd  e^rmology,  lomo  boldiug  11  to  bo  a 
nm  looatln)  pwiide  currwpoiidlni;  to  the  Prench  7k,  otbcn.  aiu)  t  thfok 
Willi  gnalor  piob«bilil}>,  onruidninj;  it  a  ramnant  of  lbs  Ij»t!n  Sk^vtor. 
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eiicc*  wlitdi  luive  colored  all  tlie  recent  mental  efforts  uf  Kuropo. 
Tbe  twelftli  and  thirteenth  oeattuies  prodoced  in  tttat  remote 
isUnd  poems  oi  remarkable  merit,  and  prose  compodtionB  which 
have  no  superiors  io  tbe  Darradve  literature  of  any  age.  The 
^ibeluugen  Lied,  the  forest  epic  of  Genaanj,  dates  pnthahly  iia 
hi  hack  u  tlie  yuar  twelve  UnndreJ.  CaBtilian,  Catakii,  Pro- 
Tenzal,  and  Froudj  f^niiu  bad  ulmadj  emhodied  tbeniaelree  in 
poetic  fortnB,  wbicb  duttinuinod  the  cJiaracter  of  the  ubieqitcut 
litunUurea  of  tlioso  laaguagoa,  before  tha  cdoae  of  tbe  thirtoeDth 
oeotury,  tad  the  c<»nmt»u»inont  of  tbo  fourteenth  was  marked  by 
tho  sppecunncv  of  Duito**  great  work,  whioJi  etill  RtaiidB  altnoHt 
alone  in  tbe  poetry,  not  of  Italy  only,  bat  of  modem  Xnrope. 

Tlie  lat«r  origin  of  English  literature  is  to  be  ascribed  portlj 
to  the  fact  that  Knglaud,  from  its  inmilar  pocitioD,  mB  less  open 
io  the  exciting  oausoe  wbidi  roufied  to  action  the  intdfect  of  tbe 
ooDtiiiunt,  bat  chidly,  no  doubt,  to  the  condition  of  the  lanf^naji;c 
haelf.  The  Iviifrucs  of  looland,  of  Crormany,  of  Italy,  of  Spain, 
and  iu  a  lew  degrse  of  Frauce  also,  were  eubtttantially  hoino- 
geaeouB  in  tbeir  etjniolof!;y  and  structure,  aud  the  sepamt^t  dJa- 
locta  of  each  stock,  Gothic  and  Itomanoe,  were  cloaely  euough 
allied  to  facilitate  the  atndy  of  all  of  them  to  tboae  to  whoni  any 
one  mt  vcmaculiu-.  and  thus  to  eeourc  to  them  a  greet  reciprocal 
philological  and  literary  infiucncc.  The  countries  to  which  Uioj 
belonged  were  abto  territorially  aod  politically  more  or  lest  otm- 
nected,  and  tlioa  an  unbroken  chain  of  Rocial  and  literary  action 
and  reaction  extended  from  the  Arctic  ocean  to  the  JUeditemc 
nean. 

EngUBb.  on  the  ooDtrary,  was  not  only  a  compoeite  speech,  but 
boilt  up  of  vory  diwiordant  Ingpodiouts,  and  spoken  in  an  Jeolated 
locality.  Tlic  British  islands  tiad  do  robidoos  of  commOTse  or 
politicw  wttli  any  ooniitripH  except  Northern  and  Western  Franoe^ 
Spain,  and  tlie  comparatively  unimportant  Netherlandish  pro^ 
inoea.  *  A  longer  period  waa  naturally  required  for  the  aeainiilatioD 


*  n»  fear  of  wcaiylBg  my  audinwa  by  too  frmjocBl  raferenoes  lo  onfaini- 
Uar.  fondsD  philologies,  led  me  to  omb  to  draw  tbe  epeolal  KttaDUon  of  my 
bainm  lo  oao  o(  tbe  ifebaM  taonea  of  ooDiuml  lUiMaltoa  at  Mily  Bag- 
Uih.  I  luMD  thft  league^  end  Ulentare  of  tlie  Low  CDuutrioe— Dutch  ud 
F1einl«b,  (now  booomn  obo  by  (be  adopUoo  of  a  cwntuoa  oftlioirni|>by.)  Pride. 
and  Ibotr  numennu  dlnlcctii.     Tboea  luigiNga,  twpoHally  In  tlMir  nMdiaresl 
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cf  thfl  oonstitiienlM  of  the  language,  aud  for  the  actioo  of  tbe  in 
flnencee  wlitcii,  licforv  that  uKcamUatioii  wilh  doiiipltrtof],  iuui  alreadj 
created  Uiv  litcruturee  of  tbu  C)outuiutiUd  iiutioiiH.  In  a  coimtry 
roled  by  Nonuxin  priuccB,  uU  govcrmuontaJ  aitd  amtocratic  ia.' 
flnenoes  were  nufavorable  to  tliQ  cultivation  of  the  native  speech 
sad  tbe  growth  of  a  nntional  literntun!.  The  Romish  chorch,  too, 
In  Englaod  m  everywhere  else,  was  hoRtile  to  all  intellectnal  effort 
which  in  any  degree  ilircrjuvi  from  the  patti  marked  out  by  eccle- 
tiBStical  huhit  and  tradition,  and  very  many  importaot  English 
beoeticefi  were  held  by  foreign  pricete  qoito  ignorant  of  the  English 
lODgoc.  Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  flonrighed  about  two  hundrod 
fesre  after  the  cQiiquost,  says  : 

WyiUm,  pys  asMe  due,  |io  ha  addc  ydo  ol  |ijs, 

^«D  wcjr  lie  noiue  to  LoQd»ite  be  Jt  &1  hys 
,  Aal^ng  A  prinnoof  load.  wy|i  nol>l(>y»ynnu. 

Agen  bym  vy^  vaTro  proceaiyoit  {<At  foJc  of  (own  rtron, 

And  radcruongv  hjna  rnjiii  ynou,  im  kyug  of  \>ys  lond. 

^ua  comv  lo  !  Kaptlond  iatu  Nonnsanea  taonde. 
^ JjmI  ^  NonuBii  as  aou^o  tficks  {lo  bol«  her  owo  ipcche, 
VAad  apAa  French  ks  duilc  Htom  i&  btm  cliyltlrun  dudo  &1  so  taclie, 

i0o  tat  beymeo  of  Jiya  Iniid.  {lal  of  her  btoci  cointr, 

Holda^  alle  ^nlke  spe^Iie,  |>at  hil  of  liem  oom'O. 

Vof  bMaaraan  cou|>e  Frcucli,  me  tc]|i  of  hjm  vrel  liila, 

&e  toira  mea  Uoldr]t  u>  £nf;lyM.  A  to  iicr  kundc  spccho  yule. 

Idi  vaat  ^vr  no  U>  inun  in  world  coTbtnoyct  iiod«, 
['^at  M  faold*^  to  h«T  kiinde  «iKvhe,  ImU  EngelO'Qd  ose, 

Ac  i*ol  tM  wot  vorw  couo«  bollte  wel  yt  ys 

Toe  ^  more  |al  a  man  ooa,  ^e  more  wor|i  he  ya.* 

ad  in  the  following  centnry,  at  wo  loam  from  an  old  chronicler, 

'John  Comewaile,  a  niaintor  of  gnunrnJir,  chnnged  the  lore  in 

fgrammar  Kwie,  and  construction,  of  Frenche  into  Engiische :  so 

that  now,  tlie  year  of  onr  Lord  a  thouHind  three  Iiundred  and  4 

■OOTB  and  five,  and  of  tlie  seconde  Kyng  riichanl  aftor  the  con- 

nyne,  in  alio  the  grammar  Acole»  of  Eugcluud  cliildreu  Utv- 

Frenscbe,  and  constructh  and  Icmcth  on  En^iMhe." 

CsniM,  iMve  laag  been  ■  fororitc  rtiidy  with  inn,  >nd  oonititule  »n  AltnoM 
BBWnuiclit  mhM  of  Talnsbte  informativa  mpoctiug  Cb<:  onrly  blatoiy  «f  oui 
own  bjoj^ue.  Eofliib  studcotA  Iiatc  blchnrto  almost  wholly  neglcctrd  KlIIi- 
eriandlRb  lit«nUure  and  philology,  and  even  lbs  morv  OsLliolic  MCliolaraltic 
of  Qcnnany  bu  gdncrall;  tnatad  Umid  with  indifTorcnce  if  not  wHh  con- 
tempt. 
*  Bobert  ot  flloaoeMar,  p.  8M. 
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Uoder  aocb  clrcumstaaoeB,  U  is  by  no  meaiie  «tnuigs  thai  the 
progress  of  the  langaage  &nd  liternture  of  Enj^lond  should  h&ve 
been  slow,  and  It  is  matter  of  GurpriBC  tliat  the  fourteenth  century 
should  have  left  ho  nohio  moQumonte  of  Engliuli  geniaii,  rather 
than  that  tlie  Iherury  memorials  of  tliat  un  alioult)  bo  w>  few. 
But,  aJthougl)  Uie  long  rcigu  of  Edward  III.  wus  ii»  remarkable  for 
tho  tplondid  fint^fmits  of  a  gre«t  oatloDol  literature  as  for  its 
political  and  martial  triomphn  and  rcrentcs,  the  langoo^o  was  not 
at  tliat  time  stifficicDtlj  clnarod  nf  dialectic  confanoD^  ai>d  sofB- 
ciently  settled  in  its  fonns  and  syntax,  to  admit  of  grammatlcul 
and  critical  treatmeDt  as  a  lUstinctlj  organized  speech.  While, 
therefore,  the  tliirteentb  century-  produtxMl  in  Iceland  a  learned 
and  complete  treatise  on  tho  poetic  art  as  suited  to  tbe  genioa  of 
the  Oid-Nortbem  tonj^o,*  and  Jacmo  Karcb^  a  contemporary  of 
Ohsacer,  hat]  composed  a  Catalan  voeaholaiy  and  diettonary  of 
rhymes,  wttli  metrical  precepts  and  exampleH,  the  English  had 
not  uven  B  dictionary  or  grammar,  still  less  critical  treatises,  until 
a  much  later  period.  It  will  bo  evident  from  aU  tliis,  tliat  the 
retnains  of  tho  English  speech,  in  its  earliest  forms,  as  a  ItUmry 
medium,  mufit  be  relatively  few,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
trace  the  progron  of  ohanKce  which  ondod  in  the  substitution  of 
our  pment  piebald  dialect  for  the  oomparatiTely  homogeneous 
and  consistent  Saxon  tongue.  A  lan^^uage  which  exists,  for  cen* 
turics,  only  as  tho  jargon  of  an  unlettered  peasantry  and  a  de- 
pieod  race,  vrtll  preservo  but  few  memorials  of  its  agee  of  Immilia- 
tioD,  and  as  I  have  before  noticed,  tho  indiCFcroncc  with  which 
Englisli  plulotogy  has  bitborto  been  so  generally  regarded  has 
m&red  tq  perish,  or  still  withholds  from  the  public  eye,  a  rast 
amount  of  material  wbicli  might  have  been  employed  for  the 
eluricUtiun  of  many  points  of  great  historical,  literary,  and  lill> 
gnistio  interest  IlailiwcH's  Dictionary,  containing  more  than 
fifty  thousand  archaic  and  provincial  words  and  obsolete  forma, 
is  illostratcd  with  citations  drawn  in  tho  largest  proportion  from 
Ttnptil>li^ed  manuscript  aiithnritivA,  and  it  is  evident  from  the 
titles  of  the  works  (jnotcd  and  tho  cbararter  of  the  extracts,  as 
well  as  from  Uie  testimony  of  scholars,  that  many  of  them  must 
be  of  Tory  great  philolo^eal  valuo-i" 

*  Tbe  proM  Edda,  or  £<lda  of  Bnorri  SturluMOO. 
i  Dstil  Tery  l^^7>  ^  modcmlEsUoQ  af  ovorf  n^priot  of  an  EogUoli  cissrfc 
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vocAHutAHT  OF  drousn. 


I  have  already  eufflciently  Btaled  my  rations  for  bet!e\-ing  that 
a  coUcKjnial  or  gnmnimtical  knowledge  of  otber  tongues  is  not  es- 
sential to  tUu  comprelieiiHion  uid  um  of  oor  own,  and,  oondidrrcd 
■Bolel;  as  a  inuans  to  tliat  end,  without  reference  to  the  imnien&e 
-v&lne  of  cUieical  and  modem  Continental  literature  as  the  moat 
powerful  of  all  mstramcDt^  of  general  culture,  1  have  iio  doubt 
^rbatover  that  the  study  of  the  Q^reck  and  Latiu  languages  miglit 
\tO  advaatagoously  ropUeed  by  tliat  of  the  Anglo-Saxou  and  prim- 
itive English.     An  overwhelming  propoition  of  the  wor<Is  wliich 
make  np  our  daily  speech  ts  drawn  from  Anglofiaxon  roots,  and 
our  syntax  i&  as  distinctly  and  aa  generally  to  be  traced  to  the 


was  almoo;  as  macfa  a  Ktlled  practioc  oa  the  adoption  of  a  fasliioDBblo  alylo 
of  binding.  DrjileQ,  Pope,  and  Wordawortli  have  nol  scrupled  to  lay  a  pro- 
faiM  hand  upon  Chaucer,  a  m%biier  f;enliis  tban  either;  and  Milion  U  not 
■llorrcd  to  appear  ia  Uiv  ortLo^rniptiy  wbicli  be  dullbcrotcly  and  a;Bt<:mulicidly 
cmplofyad.  Archbtabop  I^orkiT  wm  so  zealous  for  iht  prtwrvaiiui).  or  ratlior 
t^  rmioraUoD,  of  axMicat  furou,  Uiat  bu  printMl  vvea  ilia  LAtIn  of  Asn«t'» 
life  vi  Mind  iu  tlis  AdsIo-Suxwi  ch«nictor.  Tbu  AMuL-iuUoa  wfatob  Ulkui  iu 
oame  from  Parker,  la  Topubllataing  tbo  Eo^Iiah  tlicolo^ical  writiagn  of  iho 
•ixtevntli  omloiy— «  serin  axteading  (o  mure  thaa  lifly  volumes,  aad  which. 
wnotlUl«d,  would  havo  hcen  invaluable  as  a  treosuic  of  ircnuine,  primltirc, 
■HrroBA  EogUab — ^hita  dipiH-d  ttuil  reelmupoi)  tlio  wbolo  in  sncb  a  niaiiarr  na 
to  deprive  theae  work!  of  all  ibeir  intcrcM,  cxci-pt  fur  prafeasiooat  thoolog ical 
bqulrcfi,  and  vetygmitly  todiminiah  thdr  value  ev«n  for  them.  The  to- 
c«ady  ducowrod  muiuBcnpt  of  tlia  Barl  of  DeTOuahln'a  transladoo  of  Pa- 
kario's  TmltM  on  the  DcncDts  of  Christ's  Death  la  prfdentlf  a  cop^  oiade  by 
an  i^orant  transcriber,  and  lu  ortbo^^phy  !<■  nxtremely  ineorrect  and  varia- 
ble. In  prtrparln);  ll  for  tltc  prvM,  it  wu,  uufortunatcly,  dccmod  cxpcdiuot 
to  reform  the  spi-lIinK.  for  tlie  soke  of  maJdng  it  more  uniform  and  intclli* 
gibte  M  well  u  nii>r«  correct,  and  ih«  task  has  been  executed  with  great  cars, 
aad  In  iu  f^ooci  falch  u  th«  ttroneoiu  pruiCL[>le  adopted  would  admit  of. 
Aa  a  froQtupicoe,  a  tac-«imile  of  one  of  tho  vesy  niniill  jwgt^it  of  the  niiuiu- 
■cript  ia  given,  containing  eighteen  linnt,  or  alwui  one  liiiiii(]r«d  mid  twentf- 
flvB  wovda.  In  printing  the  leit  of  iliin  pngc,  the  editor  ba«  omitivd  a  cununa 
ta  tlia  aeveath  Um,  and  thcicljy  changed,  or  at  Icaet  obscured,  the  mcniiias 
et  a  very  Imporlont  and  very  clear  passage  which  couUklncd  the  marrow  of  the 
whota  tTMiliw.  Of  course.Bnydeparture  from  the  letii?r  iu  aweighty  period. 
anIcM  ll  iit  MipiMwed  to  he  a  men  typogmphJcnl  accident,  destroys  the  confl- 
dcooo  of  critical  readers  lu  the  cdilimi,  and  iliv  buok.  In  a  icnunitiutical  iwlnt 
of  view,  becomes  ivorthleai.  Th«  luanuweript  in  i|iivHlion  i»  uiio  of  tlic  itiost 
[nportant  recent  acquljiiioDS  U>  (h«  UiL-nlopy  of  the  Kofortnulion  auil  the 
early  literature  of  Eugluul,  oud  the  voluuiury  admiEuiou  of  any  change*  in 
ha  icxt  fllravrs  a  want  of  exact  scholandilp  In  a  quarter  where  wc  had  the  b(«t 
ilKhl  to  oxpccl  it. 
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aame  source.  We  mtg  not  then  to  regnrtl  the  oocieiit  Aoglicat: 
speech  ia  In  koj  senae  a  foreign  tougae,  bat  ratbor  u  &  eluTMlu 
Foni)  of  oar  own,  wherein  we  imy  tintj  iJirpct  ami  clear  exphnit- 
tion  of  many  grammatical  pecnliaritJe«  of  modern  Eiiglwh,  which 
the  Btudy  of  the  Continuntiil  laiigaages,  ancient  or  mocleru,  can 
bat  imperfect!/  clnridale.  'With  reference  to  etjiiiology,  the  ink* 
portanoe  of  Anglo-Saxon  is  too  ob^noiis  to  re>quire  argumenb  It 
is  fair  to  admit,  however,  that  the  etymology  of  compooDd  word*, 
and  of  abstract  and  figurative  terms,  most  in  geoonil  be  aoo^t 
elsewhere ;  fod>  we  have  borrowed  our  eciautiilc,  melaphyfucal,  and 
aesthetical  phraaeology  from  oUier  eoureeei,  while  the  vtxshulaiy 
of  our  material  life  is  almost  wholly-  of  native  growih.  In  deter- 
mining  tho  signilication  of  worite^  modem  usage  is  as  binding  an 
stutliority  as  ancient  practice,  iuiiamucb  us,  at  present,  we  know  no 
ground  but  use  for  either  tlie  old  tnenning  or  the  new;  but  a 
Icnnwiedge  of  the  primitive  seniw  of  a  word  very  often  enables  us 
to  dii«C4>ver  a  foree  and  titneas  in  its  iiiixlern  applicationK  which  we 
had  never  sUHpcctetl  befi>re,  and  acoirdingly  ti^>cinploy  it  with  greater 
propriety  and  apptwitcnom.  The  most  inotractive  and  impressive 
etymologies  are  those  which  arc  pursued  wltltin  the  limits  of  our 
o\ni  t<»iga&  The  native  word  at  every  change  of  ioma  and 
meaning  exiiiluts  new  domestic  relations,  and  suggests  a  hundred 
sources  of  oolhiteral  inquiry  and  illostration,  wliile  die  foreign 
root  ciHmects  itself  with  our  philology  only  by  remote  and  often 
doubtful  Bualogivs,  uud  when  it  enters  our  langusge,  it  oomee  osa- 
ally  in  a  fixed  form,  and  with  a  settled  meaning,  neither  of 
which  admits  of  further  development,  and  of  coarse  the  word  has 
no  longer  s  history. 

The  knowled^  of  Anglo-Snxon  is  important  as  a  corrective  of 
the  philologioal  errors  into  which  we  may  h^^  led  by  the  study  of 
early  Englisti,  and  especially  of  popular  iNillad  and  other  poetry, 
witliout  snch  a  guide.  The  introdnction  of  Norman  Frattcli,with 
amnltitude  of  words  inflected  in  the  weak  or  augmentntiTo  manner 
naturally  confused  what  waa  suflicieutly  intricate  and  uncertain 
before,  namnly,  the  strong  inflection,  or  that  by  letter«hange,  in 
the  Aiiglo^axon.  The  range  of  letter-change  in  Anglo-Saxon 
grammar  waa  indeed  wide,  bat  not  unliraited  or  arbitrary.  It 
however  became  so,  at  Xoiuft  in  tho  poetic  dialect,  as  soon  ae  Nor- 
man influence  had  taught  English  bards  independence  of  the  laws 
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FORMS  or  EXRLY    KNOLlSa. 


Snxon  grainniar.  Mahjt  of  th«  lurbarone  fomiH  so  freely  ueed 
pc.pnlar  vvrm  nre  neitber  obsolete  conjugations  reviTed,  uor 
di&lcctic  pccultaritiee,  bat  oraationfi  of  the  rfaymcstere  who  em- 
ployod  tbcm,  coin  not  nncurpcnt  merely,  by  counterfeit,  and  with- 
out ettlicr  the  stamp  or  the  riaj*  of  tho  gvuuiue  mutaL  The  bal- 
lidmoDgen  of  tbe  tiftccnth  and  gixleentli  couturier  coni-eriied 
tltonuolTes  a«  little  about  a  voweL  as  the  Orieotala,  and  where  tlie 
oonTenicrnoe  of  rbyme  or  metre  reqnired  a  heroic  liceuw,  tJiej 
Beed«d  only  tbe  ooDsooaiita  of  one  syllable  of  a  geouioe  root  aa  a 
nock  wherpon  to  jpww  any  conceis-able  variety  of  termination.* 
Althoiijjh  tiiey  did  not  hesitate  to  eonjagate  a  weal:  verb  with  a 
^^  itrong  iuflet-iion,  or  to  reverse  tbe  prociss,  tbtis  adding  or  sub- 
^^hlnctilig  ayllabka  at  plcaaure,  yet  their  boldettt  b'l>ertieK  were  witli 
^^Bflw  letteTHi^lraoge  in  tbe  strong  iuHection.  We  cannot  indeed  bold 
^Hlbem  goil^  of  corrupting 


Uh  Uagiuge  ol  Qm  uaUoB 
Will)  Ions-tailed  worda  In  -coftj  and  -adon  ; 


bnt  we  can  fairly  convict  them  of  making  it  more  desperately 
Gothic  in  ita  fonns  tbnn  even  the  Uceso-Gothic  of  Ulphilas. 

Tbo  oontoraon  into  which  tbe  English  inflections  were  thn 
thrown  combined  with  other  circoinKtances  to  disconrago  the 
attempt*  of  philolofpsta  to  rednoe  it«  accidence  to  a  r^ilar  gys- 
tem,  and  English  scholars  had  shown  very  reqifctable  ability  in 
the  elnsidatfon  of  other  tongnes,  before  tlicy  prodnced  any  thing 
tbat  oould  fairly  be  called  a  grammar  of  tlieir  own.    Analogous 

aies  had  pmvenlcKl  tlie  cultivation  of  native philolug;^-  iii  Korth- 
' Im  Frmace,  and  thoogti  the  Iaii|fDe  d'oo,  or  Pruveuzal,  waa 
nrlya  matter  of  careful  study,  tbe  langne  d*oiI,  the  only 


*  If  ft  VM«  DOt  InwwrvQt  In  on  AnMuioin  U  pmcut  «tmi  tbu  boy-lUc;  of 
WftdilagloB  tn  ft  liidicrniM  or  funiUAr  It^t,  1  would  ivfcr  to  tbe  llnrvnrd  po 
dkal  Tcrrtnn  of  Wcnnt'ftatorjr  of  tlic  Cbcrrx-tree,  u  «  fair  luul  nc^txidy  cxng- 
gmled  fmttetloa  of  tbo  rnrbnl  nxlnvaeAncoi  of  carljr  Enxlbb  uid  fkullish 
tallMi^lBBken  Tlio  vowel  chiuigM^  irur  for  fan,  tin  for  mm.  VfMbittgtin  for 
Vf at^ilni^ton,  ue  mtdc  fftr  Ihp  mk^  of  rhyme  mikI  not  in  MOorduiM  with  uiy 
1  Ibw,  and  Uiey  baj  all  be  paraltolcd  la  gmulnc  old  iMlLada  UuU  Juva 
I  ifiiotad  u  RvtilefMai  of  tlw  ooadltiiKi  of  lii«  TcmacnlBr  EngHah  hngnaga 
I  or  three  eenturtca  itim.  TVy  are.  lor  tbe  mq«l  part,  men  poetical  B> 
I  wbieb  bekog  to  Uk  eate^oiy  of  exprentoa*  Ugt  MfnMi. 
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French  dlsloct  known  to  the  Xonoan  race,  poMeased  do  grunmar 
until  it  was  prorided  witli  one  by  an  Englfftlunim.* 

Tiie  function  of  grammar  i&  to  tcacli  wliat  ib,  nut  what  the  gram* 
marian  thinks  ought  to  be,  the  beet  usage  in  language.  Kilgllt^, 
a«  1  have  said,  was  too  irregular  fluctuating,  oud  iiivoiign)ou«  in  ita 
accidetKJC  and  ejntax  to  be  reduced  to  fonn  and  order  until  thfi 
cloeu  of  the  flixtecnth  century,  and  as  its  literAturo  was  of  later 
origin  than  that  of  the  contiuent  there  was  not,  before  that  period, 
a  sufficient  acciimulation  of  claasical  aathorflhip  to  serve  as  illiis* 
trntion  and  authority  in  grainniaticiU  di»cut«on.t 

*  Tko  Frvncli  gnunnur  of  Pai«gi»ve,  to  which  [  nlluiln.  prrinrml  for  Uw  um 
of  the  rriiiooM  Mu;,  (li>l«r  of  King  Itenrjr  VIU  ,  luul  prlulcd  in  I5V0.  undor 
UiD  title  of  Jjtsctartit*cmcnt  <b  la  Langve  Pranc^gH,  is,  unilor  tbo  clKum- 
■taiioei,  the  muat  mmrkable,  if  not  iho  moat  impurluil,  work  which  bad  ap- 
peared In  modem  philology  bofore  Um  oommcBoeiiieDt  of  Ihe  pTcecnt  txatarf. 
Altbouj;!]  il  wu  dwi|{u«I  only  to  tracli  Pniiicb  paramar,  jr«t,  Mt  It  k  vrittca 
ill  EiiKlial],  and  ooDBtaaUy  lUualmtca  Uie  tamier  loikgue  by  comparlnon  wilk 
tlto  lativr.  it  In  hiinlljr  a  )ea«  valuable  tourco  of  iunnicUon  wlUi  nfvmDce  to  the 
nntlri)  tliftn  bi  Iho  foreign  laagutj^.  lo  Ihu  cAnfuI  nqirint  lately  0XKut«d  at 
the  aipcDM  of  tlic  PrcDcb  gurenuneat.  it  nikk«  a  lujiv  viuarto  of  000  pp., 
mora  ttaan  half  of  which  ia  oocupfed  with  tuniiHinitivc  tnbU*  of  wordi  and 
phnaoa,  to  that  while  IL  b  a  wmarkably  oomplste  fVeaoh  gntmnuir.  Il  la  ntuob 
Uw  tulltat  £)igliab  dlcUonary  wlikb  «xiat«d  bcfors  Uie  lime  of  Eliuhctli,  It 
la  alw  ODO  of  din  atnploat  collactloqB  of  EngUsli  phraMS  and  iiyntacticAl  Gom- 
Unatiooa  which  can  be  found  at  the  preaeDl  day,  and  at  (he  Mme  tirna  tli«  beat 
authority  now  exuni  for  iliit  pnitiuncliulon  u«od  In  Kmnch,  and,  M  far  tl  goea, 
la  Eosllah  alao,  at  ttie  pcrivd  when  It  waa  wrllloa. 

\  Odd  of  the  osrlleal  En^llsli  gramman  which  can  lay  claim  to  acieoliflo 
□writ  u  thfi  brief  compond  drmvra  up  by  Ben  Jouaon,  and  publlihod  some  time 
after  the  ilmth  of  tliu  ntithor.  It  U  loo  uicai^re  to  convey  niuoh  poaltire  la- 
atructlon,  but  il  «still>ila  enough  of  pbllolniflCHl  imlKht  lu  nzdtsHorloua  i^rrt 
for  the  loM  of  JonKui'a  oimplete  wnrk,  tha  tnuiiucript  of  which  wm  dMtroyed 
by  flra.  ThLa  tiltle  troallae  throws  a  pwd  deal  of  light  on  tbo  orthoop;  t>f 
BngUdi  at  that  period,  for  the  laanUn^  aad  tbo  habitual  oocnpalloos  of  Jod- 
•oa  make  tt  authoritative  on  thla  po&ni,  ao  hr  aa  tt  goea.  bat  then  are  Mate- 
DMOts  ooooemJng  the  aocidenco,  wUch  ara  not  aupportad  by  the  gVMOl  uaage 
of  the  b«>it  BUtliiitn,  dthor  of  Jonaoa'a  own  Umei,  or  of  any  pnooding  ago  of 
EnglUli  litvrntun).  For  laHCance,  he  lays  down  the  rute  Ihat  noiiiia  to  i,  <,  jA, 
f,  and  til,  make  the  ponanin  aingnlar  In  U,  and  ibo  plural  in  w,  aad  aa  aa  u- 
ample  lio  dioa  the  word  prints  (which,  by  th*  way,  doM  not  end  In  eittwr  of 
the  lerminaiiiuu  enumcrahxl  by  him:)  oad  Mys  the  postcoalre  cam  la  pilncfi, 
tbe  plural  prlnc«*.  That  indlviduni  Instancn  of  tfaia  onbography  may  ba  met 
with,  I  do  not  doty,  but  It  U  oartaln  that  it  novor  wna  th«  goacrol  usage,  and 
Jooaoo  waa  doubtloaa  •uxjcwHok  a  theory,  not  deeUriog  a  taal,  aad  b«  lnln>- 
docea  tlie  rule  inthor  as  fumlHhing  an  cijilanntlou  of  what  be  oana  Ihe  "  mon- 
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The  Btme  reasotu  wlucb  deterred  early  Engliali  scliolara  from 
laying  down  ntlu  of  grammatical  iuScctioo,  would  reodor  it  im* 
podtnblo  at  tho  preMat  day  to  coostnict  a  rcgnUr  tuaddtace  of  tbo 
forma  of  tho  kagaago  at  any  period  before  tho  writers  of  tho 
ElizabcthAO  ago  had  o«tabluhal  staadarda  of  conjngation,  dcclon- 
Bion^  orthography,  and  syntax.  The  Eng]i»li  sttidont  thcreforo 
can  expect -little  help  from  gratnni:iri&as  in  macitering  the  litera- 
ture of  earlier  periods,  and  he  must  Icam  tlie  system  of  eacli  great 
writer  by  observation  of  bis  practice.  But  tho  inflections  in  Eng- 
lieh  are  so  few,  that  the  number  of  possible  variations  in  their 
lona  ia  embraced  witliin  a  very  narrow  range,  and  all  their  dis- 
crepancies together  do  not  amount  to  bo  great  a  nomber  as  the 
ngnkr  cliaugee  in  most  other  langaagoe.  With  respect  to  the 
Tocaholary,  the  dlfBcuItles  are  even  lees.  Most  ^uud  editions  of 
old  anfchors  are  provided  wifii  gloaaariee  expkiutag  the  obsolete 
vords,  and  where  theee  are  wanting,  the  dietionariee  of  Naree, 
Halliwell,  Wright,  and  others,  amply  snpply  the  deficiency.  In 
iuC,  a  men  fraction  of  the  time  demanded  to  acquire  the  most 
saperficiaJ  smattering  of  French  or  Italian  will  enable  the  student 
to  obtain  SQcfa  a  knowledge  of  early  EngHHh,  that  he  can  read  with 
iaaHty  every  tiling  written  in  th«  languagu,  from  the  period  when 
it  aammed  a  distinct  form  to  its  complete  derotopment  in  the 
soFenteentll  oentary.     Full   critical    didcuaaiona  of   the  literary 

Knnu>7Bi«x,"  of  utlngtbe  pronoun  Ai^  as  the  sIsd  of  IhepowcMlTn  otw,  Uum 
u  a  guUe  to  ncttuil  pmctice. 

It  U  curious  tint  Pkls>;r«ve  lnj»  down  tbe  mmc  rule,  Uiough  be  cbcwhera 
ountnulicta  it.  uid  in  ;trKttoo  ilI.iR-xnnU  U.  "  ilno  wliure  M  we  Bcaic  to  have 
a  g«nit}rv«  cawk  Cor  ao  uoclii)  w.  l>j  milling  of  m  to  a  sulMlaotj'TO,  we  tygmfyt 
pMiOMyon.  M,  ray  nubtcKi  gown«,  my  \ndfu  boke,  whleb  with  lu  eouUwvafl- 
bth  m  niocbe  as  tlw  govrae  nt  my  maiater.  tho  boko  of  my  Iad;o, "  olc.  latro- 
ductlon,  XL. 

Bui  OD  pafe  191,  be  says : 

"  Wbera  w«,  b  our  longe,  lue  to  piiUe  »  to  oure  subfUmtyvt;*  whjui  wo  wyU 
expreiB  pamoatToa.  Mj'itix.  'a  mannei  i^wnc,  ■  woman  [«]  bowi,'  etc..  etc.. 
and  aftcrwania,  '  thlt  u  my  aniaten  gavtuti,  hedfd  folia  Lis  maiiKincloke.'" 
A  almUar  puMtge  oooor*  on  po^  141,  and  I  bare  not  otwerred  a  single  la. 
Maaue  nhen  lUagnro  hlmaelf  makes  the  ponses^ve  In  U,  «zcepl  lliat  above 
qnoied  from  page  XL.,  where  it  in  lued  bj  my  of  cxempUryinj;  thu  nilo  as  lis 
MaiealL 

Alexander  Gil's  Vemarkablc  Logonomis  Angtlca  is  latcrcsting  rather  In  aa 
ortkoqiical,  thna  ia  a  sramnulical  point  of  view,  and  It  will  be  partlcularljr 
Dotiosd  in  a  Lociura  on  orthoopicol  ohsojei  la  BogtUh.  pott. 
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merit  of  Englieli  aathon  wonid  bo  f<M«If^  to  tUe  pUn  of  tho 
prownt  coiir»>-,  ami  in  noticing  writoraof  difforont  ]>erio(is,  I  shall 
refoT  chioHjT  to  tiieir  viUue  aa  wiirccs  of  philological  instroctioii. 
Pint  in  time,  and  not  least  in  itaportance,  is  tho  Onnnluin,  a  wery 
good  edition  of  wliicti  was  pabliahed  ia  1853.  This  U  >  mctricul 
paraphniao  of  a  piirt  of  th«  New  Testament,  iu  a  bomiletic  form, 
and  it  probably  belongs  to  tho  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Its  merit  coiuifits  mainly  in  the  parity  of  its  &ixoii -English,  rery 
few  wonls  of  foreij^o  tirigiu  occurring  iii  it.  The  anifonnity  of 
it*  orthogmphy,  and  the  reguUrity  of  ita  lofleclionSi  are  br  greater 
than  are  to  1h'  found  in  thu  poetical  compositions  even  of  the  beat 
writers  of  Uio  itui;<Tvo(liiij;  century.  One  rcuutoii  i>f  thte  ia  that  the 
unrhyiued  veru6catioti  adopted  by  the  author  relieved  bim  from 
the  neoeeeity  of  varying  tJ»o  torrainal  eyllabloe  of  hU  words  for  tho 
sake  of  rhyme,  which  led  to  such  anomalous  inflections  to  other 
poetieat  oompoaitioua,  and  it  aooordlQgly  exhibits  Uie  loogruge  tn 
the  most  perffct  fonn  of  which  it  was  then  capable.  In  fact,  the 
dialect  of  tlio  Ormul  um  is  more  oaeOy  mMtercd  than  that  of  PieiB 
Plottgliraan,  which  was  written  more  than  a  century  Inter,  and  it 
contains  fowor  words  of  anknownor  donbtfal  eigni^catioo.  It  ii^ 
moreover,  ospocially  interesting  as  a  spivimcn  of  tlio  chnrnetor 
and  inherent  tendencies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Inngnage  as  afFcctod 
by  more  advanced  oirilization  and  culture,  but  stiU  utKsomipted 
by  any  considemblo  nitxtare  of  foreign  ingrodieolB;  for  we  di»- 
cover  no  tracee  of  the  Norman  element  in  tlie  vocahulory,  and  but 
few  in  the  syntax  of  this  reouirkable  wort.*  Piers  Plouglunati, 
on  tie  contrary,  employe  latin  and  French  words  in  quite  as 
large  a  proportion  as  Ghauoer,f  althotigh  the  forms  and  syntax  of 
tlie  latter  author  are  mucli  uciutir  the  modern  standard.  The 
oompliniunt  which  Spenser  bestows  upon  Chaucer's  ""Well  of 
Knglialt  nndofiled  "  is  indeed  woU  tncrited,  if  reference  is  had  to 

*  TIm!  vumlitiliirr  n(  tint  Uriniiltiiii  (HinRbu  of  atnut  tweoEjr-UiTK  fauDdred 
woid*,  cxcltMivt!  tit  pruftftT  tuunM  mkI  IrnlMtcd  fonni.  AnuniR  Uiwb  I  mm 
ODAble  to  toX  u  tlng^le  word  of  Nanaui-Frrocli  origio.  and  Ncuvdy  t«D  wliiob 
WfTK  taken  dimclly  from  ilitt  Latin.  TIm)  wlmlo  tniinbcT  of  wcxiIa  of  (orulfa 
piytnology  prcvioipJy  iiitrotluced  IntoAagli^Sauo.wfalsk  occur  in  tb*  Onnu- 
luiii,  (1m«  mil  cxcood  Bixty,  Ihonj^ti  llictf  in  Mtnn  tinrortjiiiily  m  Io  Iha  nrt^ 
of  aerenl  words  coouBOn  la  Uie  ImxIu  and  Uic  tioUilc  Uu^uagn  la  the  aaMat 
ilBgea  In  wtilcb  itine  latter  are  daowu  to  uh.— tteo  l«uctnre  tL 

t  See  LeoUiru  vi. 
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tlte  Dompodte  oliaraetor  that  Knglish  assumed  in  tlie  best  agea  of 
its  literature,  bat  it  would  be  more  fitly  applied  to  the  OrmDlam, 
m  a  repoaitory  of  the  indigenous  Toeabniftry  of  the  Anf^iwiu 
tongue.  In  any  event,  do  etodent  of  the  works  of  Ohaacer  will 
dispute  Speiuer'is  opinion  that 

"  In  him  the  ptu«  weU-beod  of  p<Msr  did  dweU," 

Jt  is  no  extmvagsiDt  praiee  to  say  tliat  the  name  of  Cliaueer 
the  fiivt  in  EugUfih  titeraUu-e,  until  it  was,  not  odipsed,  hut 
rarpnased  by  thoM  of  Shakespean  and  Milton.  * 

In  the  eorlieHt  agt«  of  all  literature,  poutry  eoomfl  to  bo  littlo 
more  than  an  artiticial  arranguuiout  of  the  dialect  of  common  life, 
but  as  literary  culture:  oJvancee,  both  tbo  pbroKOology  and  the 
;  gnmmaz  of  metrical  compoeitions  divcr^'c  from  the  vulgar  Epeecb, 
tDd  poetry  forms  a  vocabnlary  and  a  syntax  of  it^  own.  Altboof^h, 
therefore,  the  practice  of  great  poetical  writ«^  is  author!^  for 
their  mooeeaon,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  trustworthy  evldeuve  a»  tu 
the  actual  cbancter  of  the  language  employed  by  eipcakcni  or 
pFoso  u'ritera,t  and  this  U  more  emphatjcally  true  of  the  Eugliali 
tlian  of  most  ContiueDtal  Uagoages,  in  consequence  of  the  do- 
nngiancnt  of  its  flectioual  system  whioti  I  have  already  noticed. 

The  dialect  of  Chaucer  duubtle«i  approaches  to  the  court  lan- 
goi^  of  bis  day,  but  the  pitwe  of  '^Vy(•.]iiTe  in  more  nearly  tho 
&miliar  speech  of  the  Engliah  heart  in  tlie  reign  of  Edward  UL, 
and  the  pages  of  ITolinshud  more  truly  reflect  the  living  language 
of  Queen  Klizabeth'e  time  than  do  the  stansae  of  Spenser. 

The  ET^1'*h  proee  literature  of  the  fiftoeoth  oeotury  consists,  in 
Largo  proportioD,  of  translations,  and  theee  always  partake  more  or 
ISBB  of  the  color  of  tlio  faounM?^  from  whteli  they  were  taken. 
'There  Is,  in  fact,  so  little  native  English  of  that  period  extant  iu 
a  printed  form,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  prev« 
alence  of  OaUtoiams  in  the  tran^tions  printed  by  Gaxton  is  to  lie 


■  I  am  aware  that  Cbaucer'H  poema  an?  In  great  part  tnuialatioas,  piirapUraM'M. 
oriaiiuUaaa.  Bat  Uda  wadUio  tanbtt  of  Ibe  tiiua  Eferj  nuui  btiilt  on  tho 
foaadktiua  of  bb  predeoosMis,  and  Cluiucer,  vrliilu  ho  toudicd  oolhing  which 
he  did  not  imitroTe,  h  alwaj^  bent  wheu  he  is  mum  orixioal  in  tho  concopdon 
I  w«Il  M  tlM  traatnnt  of  bit  U)eni€. 

f  Nm  ooDaaotudlDo  [loqutndf]  prohlbcmiu :  pocto  juB  suum  tennil  ct 
dUUiudicius.    CioEBO,  Tusc.  Dnp.  II L  9. 
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ascribed  to  tlie  intlueDce  of  French  originikb  njMn  the  etyh  of  th« 
tnnaJator,  aod  how  far  it  wu  •  oharacteiistiv  feature  of  tlio  Ian- 
goa^  of  tlie  tJui&  The  same  remark  applieH,  though  with  iiiut^h 
Ibm  force,  to  I/>nl  Bcment'  admirnhle  tiutmlation  of  yroimait,  the 
two  vcilumeK  of  which  wero  pnhliiihed  in  1523  uiil  15S5  rtxpect- 
ive\y ;  but  tliis  translation  i&  doubtlcw  thu  lx«t  EuglijJi  prow 
stylo  wtiich  had  jet  ap})«aro<l>  and  aa  a  epocitncn  of  picturcsquo 
narrative,  it  id  excelled  by  no  prodnctioD  of  ktor  periods,  Th« 
draniatiti  character  and  ^miliar  goesippiug  toiio  of  th(>  original 
allowed  some  license  of  tnuuladon,  and  the  dialogisclc  style  ot  the 
EngUali  of  Lord  BcmerB  is  as  racy,  and  oearljr  as  idiomatio,  as  tlie 
Fraich  of  KroiiBart, 

TyiuUiIuV  tranalatioii  of  the  New  Toetament  is  tlic  most  import- 
ant philolugk-u]  itioiiumuut  of  the  first  biUf  of  theaixtMiith  oao- 
tUT}',  pt^trtiap  I  sltould  aij  of  the  whole  period  betwooD  Ohanctf 
and  Shakeepearo,  both  na  a  historical  relic  and  as  having,  moro 
than  any  thing  else,  oontributod  t^]  :«liapo  and  fix  the  tiered  dia- 
laot  aod  to  establish  the  form  whicli  the  Bible  must  penimn^ntJy 
aagniDe  in  an  EngBsh  dteaa.  The  best  foaturw  of  the  tnuuktion. 
of  1111  art-  dcrivL-d  fniiii  the  vvraon  of  Tyndalu,  anil  tlint  Uiat 
rvnuu-kable  work  bait  exerted,  directly  and  indirectly,  a  mora 
powcrfnl  influence  on  the  KngUsh  langnago  than  any  other  single 
pitxlnction  between  the  itgcii  of  Richard  IL  and  Quc«n  EliaabotU.* 

The  oioet  important  reiuatuiiig  proM  work£  of  the  (tixtoenth 
century  are  the  wrilinga  of  Sir  Thomas  More,t  (which,  however, 
with  ull  their  excellence,  are  roUiur  spedmeus  of  what  the  bin' 
gunge  ill  its  beet  estate  thea  was,  tliaa  actually  infloentiij  mmhils 
ef  oompodtion,)  and  thoee  of  Hooker.  Tboso  hut,  indeed,  are 
not  roiiiiLrknble  t\&  ori^nnthig  now  forms  or  combinations  of 
words  Imt  they  pinlntily  mwrly  nil  the  rwil  iraproveniciits  whielk 
liad  been  made,  and  tliey  may  be  conddered  as  exhibiting  a 
stmrturo  of  English  not  equalled  by  the  xtyle  of  any  earlior 
writer,  and  scaroely  mrpAPaed  by  that  of  any  later. 

I  ahall  reecire  what  I  have  to  eay  npun  the  dialect  of  the  au- 
thorized Erip;li8h  ven<ien  of  tlie  Bible  for  another  oocaaon,  and  It 
would  bn  !iu[>«-r)laouB  to  commend  to  the  atudy  of  the  imjuir^ 
■ach  autliont  as  Ilacoii,  and  Shakespeare,  and  Uiltoo.     There  are, 


*  Soo  Lcctim  zxviiL 


t  So*  T/ictum  vL 
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bowerer,  two  or  three  ctaAsra  of  writers  of  the  gixtoenth  and  ser- 
eiitc«iith  ceotiiries,  wlioee  works  are  muoli  let^  kuoni'n  t)ian  llioir 
plulologicd  importaoce  deeerves.  I'irst,  are  what  ve  must  c&ll, 
iu  relation  to  Shakespeare,  and  only  m  r«latioD  to  hun,  the  miner 
draniatists  of  the  jioriod  in  question.  They  iire  valtial)le,  not  only 
w  perhaps  the  he^t  autlioritius  u[h)u  the  luftuul  ttpukuii  l]ial(^ct  of 
tlteir  age,  bat  u  genuine  expretiuionH  of  Uie  character  and  tendeo* 
des  of  coDtempoTUieous  Englii^h  liuiuauity,  und  aleo  for  the  aid 
Uicj  afibrd  in  the  illiwtnitiuu  luid  cluddution  of  &[m1c<»>pcaru  him- 
Mlf,  whoae  eplendor  hue  ao  completely  filled  the  horizon  of  hit 
art,  th»t  thfwo  feebler  Hpht*  cnii  hnrdly  yet  be  Mud  to  have  en- 
joyed the  benelit  of  a  heliacal  rising. 

Kext  come  the  enrjy  Knplish  tmnglators  of  the  great  mono* 
Omits  of  Greek  and  lioman  literature.  The  reigns  of  Klizabeth 
md  James  prodnced  a  large  number  of  tranAUtiono  of  diifRicAl 
aothora,  as  for  example  the  Urcs  and  the  Morals  of  I'lntAreli,  tlie 
Works  of  Seneca,  the  History  of  Livy,  the  Natnral  History  of 
Uie  Elder  FUny,  and  other  voluminous  works.  These  trtmaUr 
dons  are  naturally  more  or  Ices  tinctured  with  nn-Kiigltgh  claed- 
cal  i(k'onu,  Imt  the  vast  range  of  aabjecta  discaaaed  in  tLem,  efr 
■pocially  in  Plutarch  and  PUny,  demanded  the  employment  of  al- 
moat  the  entire  native  vocabolary,  and  we  find  in  tlieae  works 
ixcmptificatione  of  numerous  worda  and  plini&cs  which  gcarccly 
oeetir  at  all  in  any  other  brancli  of  the  literature  of  that  important 
period. 

For  the  sune  reaeons,  the  early  voyages  and  travels,  snch  as 
Uie  voluminous  collections  of  Uakluyt  and  Purchas,  »m  well  as 
the  separately  pubhehed  works  of  this  class  are  very  valuable 
WQTcea  of  phiiologicaJ  knowledge.  Their  vocabularies  are 
vciy  varied  and  estemive,  and  Uiey  are  rendered  especially 
attractive  by  the  life  and  fervor  whicli,  at  a  period  wlieu  all 
Uiat  was  foreign  to  Emntpe  wa«  full  of  wonder  and  mystery, 
dotlied  in  almost  poetic  foriuK  the  mu-ratives  of  events;  and 
dencriptions  of  scenery  and  objetttn,  now  almost  too  familiar  to 
cxritu  a  momeiitar)-  curiosity.  Haklnyt  is  jKa-hapn  to  lie  prefer- 
red to  PunJuia,  because  he  ullowe  the  narrators  wlion;  rc]K>rt«  he 
ooUeotttd  to  Bpoftk  for  thomeclvcft,  and  appcoTB  in  general  to  follow 
the  words  of  the  original  journals  more  closely  than  Pnrclias,  who 
often  abridges,  or  otherwise  modi^cs,  his  ftittboritic«L 
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TUe  tJieoIi»giuul  produutiuiw  of  the  period  between  tlie  reigm 
of  Elizub«tli  Bud  Anne,  however  eloquent  and  powerfnl,  ore, 
nimply  m  pliilulogiciil  nionuineutii,  ]em  uiiportout  thun  tlic  ao(ni- 
lar  oompoHitions  uf  the  maio  ccutury,  and  tiicy  fumiftb  not  mnny 
oxamplM  of  verbal  form  or  corabinatioD  wbicb  ore  not  oven  more 
happily  eroployod  elsewhere.  To  tlieee  remarks,  however,  the 
voiiis  of  FliUc!r  «ro  an  cieeption.  Among  the  writere  of  tliat 
ago,  Fuller  and  Sir  TUomM  Urowne  oonie  nearest  to  Sbakeepeare 
and  Milt'ju  iu  atflaenoe  of  thongfat  and  wealth  of  poetic  eeoti- 
ment  and  imagorj.  Ihey  are  both  remarlcable  for  a  wide  rauge 
of  Toeabulary,  FtUler  iuelijuag  to  a  Saxon,  Browne  to  a  Latinized 
dictioD,  and  tlicir  ejntax  is  marked  by  the  some  pecnliaritiM  ag 
their  nomoaclntiire. 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  the  literature  of  tlio  eightoonth 
oentary  Ls  more  properly  of  a  critical  and  rhetorical  than  of  a 
linguistic  character ;  and,  besidee,  in  remarks  which  are  Intended 
to  draw  the  attention  of  my  hearere  to  nufamiliar  rather  thou  to 
every-day  tields  of  study,  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  di&cuaa  the 
literary  importance  of  Drydon,  Fope,  Swift,  Addison,  Johnson, 
Jntuos,  Gibbon,  and  Bnrko. 

I  mojit,  for  similar  reasons,  refrain  from  entering  npon  th« 
literature  of  our  own  times,  and  I  aliall  only  refer  to  a  dn^ 
anther,  who  baa  made  himself  conspicaons  ae,  in  certain  partica* 
lam,  an  exoeedEngly  exact  and  oarefal  writer.  In  point  of  thor> 
ongb  knowledge  of  tlie  menniog,  and  constant  and  ecrapuloiu 
prectmou  in  the  u^,  of  individual  wurds,  I  Buppoee  Coleridge 
BOi^iaMee  all  other  Englitili  writura  uf  whatever  periiHl.  Hit 
works  are  of  great  philological  valne,  because  tbey  compel  tbe 
reader  to  a  minute  ntudy  of  bin  nomenclature,  and  a  nice  diacrim> 
ination  between  wordH  which  bo  employs  in  allied,  but  stiU  dia- 
tinct  MOMM,  and  they  contribnte  more  powerfully  than  the  worka 
of  any  other  English  author  to  habituate  the  student  to  tltat  clow 
obflervBtion  of  tlie  moaning  of  words  wtucb  is  eescntinl  to  pre- 
dfflon  of  thought  and  accuracy  of  speech.  Few  writers  no  often 
refer  to  the  etymology  of  words  as  a  mcamt  of  oncertaining,  d»- 
tining,  or  illmtratiog  their  uieauiug,  while,  at  tbe  same  time, 
mere  etymology  w&£  not  sufficiently  a  paiwiou  with  Coleridge  to 
be  likely  to  mitilead  him.* 

"  Though  ColcrldifD  fa  a  faigU  anthariiy  vrith  ropcct  to  Ibe  mennfaig . 


XEOTURE  TI. 

SOCBOES  AKD  OOKPOOITtON  OF  DKOUSa. 


Thb  heterogeneoofi  character  of  onr  Tooabnlory,  ajid  the  oonafr 
qoect  obacnritf  of  its  etymology,  have  been  noticed  as  circum 
etancee  which  impoee  trpon  the  etndent  of  Eu^lieh  an  amount  of  lik> 
hat  not  demAoded  for  the  attainmeot  of  languagiis  wboBc  stock  of 
words  ie  deriTod,  in  larger  proportion,  from  obvioua  and  familial 
roots.  I  now  propose  to  give  Bome  account  of  the  eourcea  and 
oompontion  of  tlie  English  langnnge.  According  to  the  views  of 
many  able  phitologi^  coraparimn  of  grammatacal  stmcture  is  a 
fmrer  test  of  radical  lingiustic  affinity,  thnn  reaemblances  between 
the  words  which  compose  rocabularica  I  ahal)  not  here  discnss 
the  aoundneas  of  this  doctrine,  my  preeent  object  being  to  disphiy 
^  aoqnifitions  of  the  Anglican  tongue,  and  to  indicate  the  quar- 
ters from  which  tbey  hare  been  immediately  derived,  not  to 
point  ont  its  ethnological  relationships.     I  shall  therefore  on  this 

tkagU  words,  bis  style  la  by  no  uuviu  aa  ugnvuhU  or  vvcu  a  scrupulooaly 
oomct  ooo.  In  point  of  sUucture  and  syiiux.  Aiucm^  otlirr  luliinr  TiiHti«rs 
I  ihall  DOlSoa  IwraafUr  (I.«ctiii«  xxix.),  Iiin  imprDpcir,  vr  »t  ktutt  v«ry  que* 
ttonAble,  OM  of  tho  phnwo  in  ntpfel  of.  uid  1  wfll  htrc  obwrvc,  ttiiil  !n  o]>p» 
iitloo  to  ttw  pnclicc  of  olmoel  every  gooc]  wrilu'  from  the  Stkxou  period  to 
Ub  OWB.  aad  U  Um  nile  gtTcn  hy  Bnn  Jonson  as  well  ah  all  Uter  gTamm&- 
ifiBC,  he  employa  the  nJHnnatlve  or  after  ibe  nc^^tivn  slti^nuitlve  ntitAtr  ;  aa 
ntitker  tbk  or  that.  In  ttiis  iiuioTati<Hi,  tiu  hiut  hod  few  if  any  folJ<^wcre. 
A^n.  be  um  bc^,  not  csctoilvely  w  a  dim),  but  tut  rmhrucici;!  tliriw  or 
more  objecta.  I  un  Kware  that  in  tliis  lattirr  cam  be  bail  tlio  cxntiiiilc  of 
Ajebais  and  some  otbor  mtIj  euthors,  but  it  is  contnuy  to  the  «tTiRologlc&I 
mennlnf  of  tlu  word,  aai)  to  Ibn  coiifitanC  usaj^e  of  tlio  brat  Hii^lUb  wrltfm. 
I  do  not  iblnk  tbu  any  of  tlic^t^  depnrtumi  fmin  the  eaiiHblialied  civusinicLion 
w«re  ftocidesUl.  They  were  dtWimpM  dt  arbflrftry  reform,  and  Ihoii^fa  the 
het  of  ttunn  tn^  be  defended  oa  tlie  frround  tbat  dual  forma  tm  purely 
giunnwdtal  eublletle*.  and  oughi  to  Im  dlfii-ardnl,  they  will  itll  proliably  fait 
toaecnre  gmenl  adoption  In  Englleb  >yntKX. 
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oocafflon  confine  myself  to  the  vticaUuliiry,  iliiaiiliiMn^  inquiiy  in- 
to tlie  graiiiiri^Ucai  cbanictur  of  the  tangungt*,  wttli  tlic  piuiple  re- 
mark, that  it  ia  geucral  corrc8{>oiuU  witli  timt  of  the  other  dia- 
I«<:te  of  tltu  Gotliic  etock.  In  einicturc,  Giiglish,  Uiough  eliom 
of  ita  inflcctione,  U  still  mbetontiolly  Ai^la^axoo,  and  it  ovee 
mud)  the  krgDAt  part  of  its  words  to  the  mroe  source 

There  lu^  two  modM  of  oetimatiag  the  roktive  amount  of 
words  derired  from  different  eourecB  in  a  given  lituf^ii^.  The 
one  is  to  compute  the  ot^rmological  proportions  of  the  entire 
vocnbol&rj,  as  exhibited  in  the  fullest  dictionaries;  tlie  other,  tc 
observe  the  proportions  in  which  words  of  indli^otu  and  of  for- 
eigfD  origin  reApectivclj  occur  in  actual  tpeecli  and  in  written  lit- 
erature. Sotb  modes  of  computation  must  bo  employed  in  order 
to  arriTo  at  a  jiirt  apprecintion  of  tlie  Tocahuhiry  ;  hut,  for  onM- 
narj  porposes.  tJie  latter  mettiod  is  tlie  mofit  important,  I)ecait8e 
words  tend  to  carry  their  uatire  syDtax  witli  thorn,  and  graniuuit- 
ical  stnicturo  ufinally  accordfi  more  nearly  willi  that  of  the  source 
from  which  tho  mams  of  the  words  in  daily  n«o  ia  taken,  than  with 
the  idiom  of  langnaf^<8  whose  coutributions  to  the  speech  are 
fewer  ill  nuinlter  and  of  rarer  oiwurreuee.  Besides  thitt,  all  die- 
tioDanes  contain  many  vrords  which  are  employed  only  in  special 
or  exceptional  ciisee,  and  whicli  may  bo  regarded  as  foreign  dem- 
Eenn  not  yet  untitled  to  the  rights  of  full  (-itiz^inpliip.  At  the 
same  time,  the  mctliod  In  qncEtioD  i£  a  \ery  diOieuU  mode  of  » 
timation,  beaittso,  not  to  itpeak  trf  the  ])eouliar  diction  of  individ> 
aal  writers,  every  snliject,  e%'ery  ppnfesrion,  and  to  wmie  extent, 
ev«y  locality,  has  itx  own  nomenclatnrc,  and  it  is  often  imp<»»iihle 
to  decide  how  far  those  special  Tocaljuliu-ica  can  claim  to  form  • 
part  of  the  general  f'tock. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  eaj  that  English,  as  trnderstood  and 
employed  hy  the  ipreal  majority  of  those  who  Bpeak  it,  or,  in  oUier 
wunLi,  tliat  ])urti<m  of  the  liinguage  which  is  not  restricted  to  par- 
ticular callings  ur  place-,  liut  ii^  comiuou  to  all  iuti'lligeul  natives, 
Is  derived  from  AughvSaxon,  Latin,  and  French.  Keitlicr  ita 
vocaholary  nor  ite  Btnicture  poseeesee  any  important  charactcriBtio 
foaturcfl  %vliicli  may  not  be  traced  directly  to  one  of  thetie  eources, 
llcboagh  the  oambcr  of  individual  wordK  whicli  we  have  borrowed 
from  other  quarters  is  still   very  conaiderable.*     Dean  TtddoIi 
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makes  &i»  general  estimata  of  the  relative  proportious  botwccQ 
the  different  elements  of  Enftliali :  ''  Suppo«!  tW  Eiigli&h  language 
to  be  divided  into  a  liuudred  parts ;  of  th&rtt;  to  make  a  ruugh 
distributioii,  sijcty  would  be  Saxon,  tliirty  would  be  Latiu,  luclud- 
iog  of  ooureo  tbe  I*atiu  wluoL  bud  come  to  us  through  the  Freiieb, 
five  would  bo  Greek ;  we  sbonld  then  have  assigned  ninety-fivo 
puiA,  leaving  tlie  other  five,  perhaps  too  large  a  reeidne,  to  be  di- 
vided among  all  the  Other  UsglugM,  from  which  we  have  adopted 
uolated  words."  Tliifl  estinuite,  of  course,  applies  to  the  total 
Tocabnlarr,  as  contained  in  the  completeet  dictionaries.  Sbaron 
Tomer  givee  extracts  from  fifteen  classical  English  autliore,  be> 
ginoiog  with  Sbukespeare  and  ending  with  Johnson,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparing  the  proportion  of  Saxon  wot-de  used  by  tbeeo 
snthorB  reRpet.'tively.  Tlieae  extnirt^  have  uftun  tieeu  made  a  bo- 
ib  for  eatiniates  of  the  propOTtion  of  EitgUtih  words  in  actual  uko 
derived  from  foreign  Kuureea,but  thej^  are  by  no  meims  snfi^ciant* 
\y  extennve  to  furnish  a  safe  criterion.  The  extracts  consist  of 
only  a  period  or  tiro  from  each  aittiiur,  and  a  few  of  tlicm  extend 
beyood  a  hundred  words ;  none  of  them,  I  believe,  beyond  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  The  r«^t«  deduced  from  them  arc,  as  would  be 
naturally  aupposwl,  erroneous ;  but,  audi  as  they  are,  lUoy  have 
been  too  geuorally  adopted  to  be  poisbed  without  notice,  and  tboy 
are  given  in.  a  note  at  tbe  foot  of  the  p^e.*    In  order  to  arrive 

gwmmatloal  form*  kdopted  la  NortbeTo  l^|i;l&Tid  Irom  the  ItenUh  oolaaiais 
pMMd  into  ihe  litenuy  djalocl,  uid  fliial]3-  Iwcunc  r^inblinbul  iiiuiim  i>f  sjiwch 
fn  HngMffc  l  bsve  known  on«  American  family  ia  wliiuli  the  UmudJi  verb  at 
taMtuwwa  ta  familiar  dw.  andlfaey  comtnonlfxaid  '  UiitolultJWiLnlHUmu'oluc^,' 
for  '  il  in  aaa  leu  o'clock,'  which  ia  precisely  equiT&luat  to  thu  Lhinjib  rftf  lab- 
ker  mud  ti.  Tbe  famlljT  could  ^n  no  explaiuilloo  of  Uic  origin  of  tho  pluam. 
*  The  mcMtt  L-oDvraicDt  tuul  Inlcllliriblc  luclhoti  of  etdtbg  the  rc«ulU  in  b;  Ih* 
muuerkB]  iwrcailHgo  <if  wurOo  from  diflercnl  souKua  lu  Uie  exiracte  refemd 
to  ia  iho  loxl :  accordiag  to  thne, — 

BhitJ:eapeat«  uses  &3  per  ««>(.  of  Asglo-Suon,  15  of  Other  WordB, 

Ifl 

11 
"  8  " 

15 

17 

"         ao       " 

24 
"  SI        •• 


HDioa 

81 

Cowlejr 

W 

Bngtfab  BlU*  " 

W 

TllOBBM» 

85 

kAMttw, 

88 

f^MOHT 

SI 

Lock* 

M 

Pope 

76 

Young 

79 
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at  eatJHfactf^rj  concltuiona  on  this  point,  more  tboroogh  and  ex- 
tennve  roeGarch  is  neooaaory.  I  tuTO  nibjoctod  modi  longer  ex 
tracts  from  botoiiiI  Authors  to  a  critical  «xsinination,  and  tho  re- 
8ulta  I  am  about  to  state  are  in  all  casce  fooudod,  not  upon  average 
OBtimattt  from,  the  comparison  of  Mattered  paseagw,  but  upon 
actual  enumeration.*  In  writora  whose  style  is  nearly  unifonu,  I 
Lare  endeavored  to  Bulcct  characterutic  portions  a«  a  baaiafor 
computation ;  in  others,  wboee  nuiyi)  of  (^ubjuct  aiid  varietj  of 
expranion  u  wide,  I  have  compared  tboir  different  ety\tx  with 


Svlfl      lUM  8a  pa  oeaL  ot  Aaglo-Saxoa,  11  of  otlier  wordi. 
RoborUon "  M      "  "  as         •■ 

Hiuu        "   M      "  •'  M         " 

Gibbon      "  58     "  "  « 

Jobnuc,    ■'  75      ■■  ••  » 
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A  ocNnparfttOQ  of  Uicm  mulbi,  durinid  from  alnfrle  pAngnphi  conlouiing 
&nm  ilztj  or  acreaiy  u>  ■  hundred  and  dftj  vordik  villi  tboto  wUrh  I  hare 
daducad  from  tliv  examlDiiUMii  of  dillarvflt  puMgoi  from  tlis  now  and  otber 
■atfaon,  twdi  «xiendJng  to  Mnrral  Uiotiauid  words,  will  uliow  thai  oo&oluatoM 
fcued  on  data  ao  lualititUcaut  in  uoounl  na  Ihoaa  g\reti  bj  Tuner,  ar«  ontJUed 
to  no  coofldcnce  wtiatar«r.  The  extract  from  Bwlftoontalna  ninety  words,  tan 
of  wblch.  or  cUivta  pfr  oont.  Turner  marka  aa  torvlgo,  leaving  d^tj-nliH 
JMT  oeDt,  of  Aoglo^axon.  ICow  this  ii  a  pkktd  •cotsnoa,  for  [a  tba  John  Bull, 
aa  lltwoughb-  Engllah  a  pcrform&Doo  as  nny  of  Swlft'a  wotka,  the  foreign 
words  ore  Id  Ihe  proportioa  of  at  leaat  Bfleea  per  cent.;  la  hla  Illatory  of  tba 
four  laat  yean  of  Queeo  Aone,  rwt^Dty-elgbt  pv  oeat. ;  la  hla  Polltioal  Lying, 
BMm  thao  Udriy  per  ocot ;  and  io  thia  latter  work,  nmny  jiiMagia  of  conald- 
«rahl«  length  may  be  found,  wbcrr  tho  wordti  of  fordgn  etjmology  amount  to 
forty  per  not.  On  tb«  otho-  tuuid,  Kufikln,  in  liia  theorrtical  diacuaiioaB, 
oftea  emplojra  twcoty-flve  or  emn  thirty  p«r  coat.  «(  Latto  derivativee,  but  b 
the  ini  six  iwrloda  of  tlie  sixth  Exorcise  in  Ills  Ekmenta  of  Drawing,  oonUla- 
Ing  one  hundrMl  and  eight  words,  all  but  tiro,  namely,  paU  and  jiraetitt.  an> 
Anglo-SoxoD.  My  own  eomparlaoDB,  tho<i<;fa  GtnbraclDg  more  thiin  two  hitn- 
dicd  limea  the  quantity  vt  Ulvniry  iuiti<?riikl  vxamlood  by  TuriMsr.  on  Mill  lu- 
HufficluDt  in  raricty  and  amount,  aiid  in  diacrlminatioD  ot  i  laawn  of  nod  char- 
acter  of  words,  to  (wublbih  any  nion-  (iroclae  concluxiim  than  Ihv  ^Denl  one 
■tat«d  In  »  foUowiog  |«g«,  uamdy  (hat  tlie  aulhon  of  the  prcaoul  day  use 
more  AnglihSaxon  woidii,  proportionally,  tlian  do  wrilCTH  ot  curraiponding 
oinlnenoo  In  the  last  ooatury. 

*  I  liavo  made  no  attompt  to  determine  die  ctymologlad  pmpartloiia  of  oar 
entire  rerbal  rtock.  beiuaie  1  believe  no  dictionary  contains  mora  than  Iwo- 
thlrda,  or  at  moot  UueG-fouitba,  of  the  worcia  whieh  moke  up  the  Bngliih  Ian. 
giwgv.  Uiotionariea  ani  mode  from  booltSt  and  for  reader*  of  tmoka,  and  tbcy 
all  omit  a  rafit  array  of  words,  chioQy  Saxon,  which  Iidong  to  the  arte  and  tc 
Ihe  fanmhler  field*  of  life,  and  whldi  have  not  yet  found  their  way  into  Uteraij 
dicUa. 
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roforcDoo  to  the  effect  prodaced  upon  thorn  by  difference  of  ^la^ 
ter  and  of  purpose.  I  liave  been  able  io  exwnine  the  total  vocab- 
nlaries  only  of  the  Ornmlum,  the  English  Bible,  Shak«epeare, 
and  the  poetical  works  of  Milton,  becauee  thew  are  the  only 
English  hooks  to  wliich  I  can  find  complete  verbal  indexes.  In 
tbeae  indtauoes,  the  compahsoD  of  the  entire  stock  of  words  pos- 
sMBed,  and  the  proportions  habitually  used  by  the  writers,  is  full  of 
iuterest  nnd  in.'ttruc'tioii,  and  I  regret  that  letgure  luid  meaoA  were  not 
afforded  for  making  Himilar  iuquiriea  reepecting  the  vocabalariea 
of  a  larger  number  of  eminent  autbors  near  our  own  time.  In 
■U  casei^  proper  namee  arc  excludul  from  the  eetimaten,  but  in 
oompating  the  ^ymologicai  proportionis  of  the  words  used  in  the 
txiracU  Mtanin&d,  all  other  words,  of  whatcror  grammatical  daai, 
and  all  repotitionfi  of  the  same  words,  are  counted.  Xhoe,  in  the 
passage  extondiug  from  the  end  of  the  period  in  verse  363  of  the 
sixth  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  to  the  end  of  the  period  in  verse 
87%  there  are  seventy-two  words.  Eight  of  these  ape  proper 
namee  and  are  rejected,  but  all  the  other  words  are  counted,  though 
several  of  them  are  repetitions  of  particles  and  pronouns.  In  the 
of  the  idol  vocal^uiariea,  every  part  <^  ep^tch  is 
I  a  distinct  word,  bat  nil  the  inflected  forms  of  a  given 
verb  or  adjective  ore  treated  as  composing  a  single  word.  Thus, 
iKff%^  9af^i  K^eitij  and  Anw,  I  make  fonr  words,  but  tave^  aamsd^ 
■od  aaving,  one,  as  also  K^g,  ec^vr,  9qft^  ona 

I  have  made  no  attempt  to  awign  wordu  not  of  Anglo-Saxon 
ori^n  to  their  respective  eoorce^,  but  It  may  be  aseumed  in  gen- 
eral that  Greek  words,  e.Tvept  tlio  modern  ecientilic  compounds, 
have  come  to  us  through  tije  Latin,  and  both  In  this  case  and 
where  they  have  been  formed  directly  from  Greek  ro(it«,  thrir 
orthogmphy  la  UMually  (umforuicd  to  the  I^tln  standard  for  simi- 
lar words.  Words  of  original  Latin  etymology  have  been,  as  will 
be  more  fnlly  shown  in  a  future  lecture,  in  the  grtMit  majority  of 
instances,  borroweti  by  us  from  Frtnt-h,  luid  are  etill  used  in 
forma  more  in  accordance  w!tb  the  French  than  with  the  latin 
orthography.  The  proportion,  five  per  cent,  nllmved  by  Trendi 
to  Greek  word^  I  think  too  groat,  as  is  also  that  for  other  niia- 
eettaDeoue  etymologies,  nnloes  we  follow  the  Celtic  mHooI  in 
referring  to  a  Celtic  origin  all  roots  common  to  that  and  the 
^e  dialects. 
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Taking  tbu  aulliora  I  Imvc  oxainiiivtl  v)in>iioli)^iniJly,  1  tiad^ 
with  reapcot  to  thoir  Mai  vcoc^ulwiet.  that  in  that  of  the  Ormn* 
liim  (which  thongli  written  ppoboblj  not  far  from  iJie  year  \i'25y 
I  consider,  In  oppotrition  to  the  apinion  of  miMt  phil<]ln^A,  u 
EnglUli  rather  tiian  a»  nemUSaxon),  nttarljr  ninatjr-wveii  [H-r  ei-nt 
of  tiie  wonis  hjo  Anglo-Siixou.*     In  the  vocabolarj  of  tlu;  Kug- 

*  Whh  Ute  eiceptkn  of  m  tetj  few  I^n  tuma,  ndi  m  quadrlct, 
vipsrii,  Ae..  I  bava  obtavedlii  UMOnnalvun  bo  word  of  fapdsn  etjtaoHo 
which  b*d  not  bcvn  employed  by  An^o-84XOD  wriun,  tad  tbu*  tutur 
while  Asflo-Saxoa  wu  itill  ■  living  bjwtgIi.  lien  b  &  connilcnbla  oUmI 
Ghunm  words,  some  uf  tbctn  vtry  Importnot  with  r^oreoco  to  th»  qDMtloB  of 
Uh  moral  culture  of  the  p(>aple.  the  nuroe  and  ctymolo^  at  wUefa  b  U  dUB* 
cult  to  doUjrmliM.  Lau  and  rigAt,  for  example.  ar«  by  nuuny  etymologiMa  da- 
rived  n»pGcUv«ly  from  the  Latin  lex  ood  r«ctufl.  It  b  ai^  Ibal  '■gu 
and  lab  do  not  occur  In  An|{h>-6Bioa  before  Uie  ndgn  of  Edgar,  A. p,  BOB- 
0TS.  But  lagu  boan  tbo nuno  relaUoD to tbe  Saxon  verb  leogan,  to  toy. 
lOMldMm,  that  tbe  Oennan  Ooaott  dou  to  tbe  verb  iatiteB.  Tlib  MoMO- 
Gothtc  lagjaa  b  tfaBwiuivntunl  nf  Itjcfraa,  and  Ifaoagh  no  noun  ttymo- 
logtcaUy  oorraipondlnK  to  lait  occurs  In  tbe  alendcr  runaJDs  wc  poM«aa  of 
Ihol  IttOTiiiutr,  yet  n  nlmllitr  word  b  found  In  Old-N'orllieni  a«  wril  aa  Ib 
8wcdi«hHn<l  Daniiih.  W«  hnm  in  the  ri|;lil««utb  vtooza  of  tlw  VOIo-ipi, 
one  of  tbGolden  pot^ms  of  die  Edda.  (iter  larg  lav|{do.  tboynMcMi 
ttatala.  lain itDita  l/ui  lau.  Wc  canoot  well  doubt  that  lavg  and  lavgdo 
are  relat«d  words,  and  it  U  not  deolM)  tbal  tbe  verb,  a«  well  M  ita  eognatM  ia 
the  liMer  tonicuea,  b  of  prtioitivo  GotbJc  origin.  We  find  Id  tlw  Saxoo  Obrool- 
ele  BILXXXVII..  nn  cxproHloD  very  almilar  to  that  tiuoied  above  from  tbe 
Bdda.  and  In  ocar cotuwctloD.wtUt  it  tbe  verb  aeitaa  tnilut  unie  aoueai 
tbeQcr.  •etzeu.  to  appoint  or  decree  :"  JIv  vwtle  mycd  deorfrrtl.  an'l 
be  laigde  laga  |>tBr  wl6.  |>Bt  swa  liwa  (wa  iloge  buurt  oblht  bindo,  ^ 
bina  maa  acaoldfi  blendian.  *  "  Bus  bB  antto  b>  ^aia  hantn,  finl  bi 
nuMten  freo  faran." 

I  know  not  wby  we  rtioiild  (|ucalioa  lli«  rtymologloa]  rakdondilji  bntwam 
Ingde  and  laga,  and  U  tboM)  words  arc  (sotiDecled,  there  b  no  reason  for 
going  to  tile  Latin  for  the  derivation  of  law. 

JoraandeB,  wlio  wrote  In  the  Blxtli  century,  bna  a  word  appntnttly  from  tbe 
•ame  root,  nod  cb<.'u  approximating  to  our  fy-faw :  Nam  etliit:tun  can  orodirit, 
■t  barboricoe  mores  ab  eb  compeaoeret ;  pbyiican  ti«dBi»  natumliler  proprita 
leglbus  Tlvrre  ff«lt.  quu  usqua  nunc  cooscriplas  bellaglneti  (Tlire,  and 
foraeotben,  read.  btUglnea)  nuiicupant.— fV  Iteb.  Oct.  cap.  xl. 

il^Af  b  found  not  only  in  Anglo-Saxfiti  (rlhc).  bvlln  all  thRcagiuiu>bn- 
guaffCH,  and  it  is  cnrlainljr  improbabtp  Ibui  itao  Mfsso-OoUui  of  IbR  fourth  crai- 
lury  borruwod  from  tbe  I^Id  rvclus  tbcir  rnlhtB,  riglit,  juM,  atw) 
garafhtt,  riffhUoiu.  whicA,  wlib  several  derivutlrca  frHmtbem,  are  «»cd by 
npbilas. 

Wo  are.  thePEforv.  entitled  to  coiuliler  laa  and  riglht.  and  all  their  drrivx- 
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lith  Bn>Ic,  aixtj  per  cent,  are  nativo ;  in  tiwt  of  Slitkefipearc  thb 
{iroportion  is  very  uearly  the  same ;  wHIe  of  tlie  i;t>H>k  of  words 
eiuplojf^  in  the  poetical  iroriu  of  IkHlton,  1««b  tliaji  thirty-time 
per  cent,  are  Anglo-Saxon. 

But  wlieu  wti  L'xauiiut;  (ho  pn>iK>rti<iD8  in  which  nutliors  acta- 
illjr  eoiploy  the  words  at  thuir  comauuid,  wo  &id  that,  even  in 
iLoae  whoAj  total  vocuhnlary  embmoes  the  grcatoet  number  of 
latin  and  other  foreign  vocablce,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Btill  largely 
predotntiiatcR.     Thos : 

Robert  o/  Okwter,  namtive  of  Conqumt,  pp. 

354,  364,  eropIo^B  of  Anglo-Saxon  words,     Ninety-rix  pw  oent. 
Fian  PionMrhraan,  lotroducLion,  entire,  Eigbty-cight  per  oont 

*•     Pmsiis  DeoimnB-Quartua,  entire,  Bgh^-four  per  ooot 

*'  "     Decimna-tionuB  and  Ticeeiuius,  en- 

tire, BSghty-iiinB  per  cent 

'*    Croed,  flotire,  Ninety-four  per  ceuL 

GhaoMT,  Prolueue  to  Canterbury  Tales,   firoi 

4S0  ▼«!««,*  £%lity-«ight  per  cent, 

tl««^  M  ai  leaM  priml  fade  En$U«h  and  not  Latin  worda.  Al  tlw  aamc  time, 
U  most  1x1  nnuiaibeiTd  that  .UatM^  tuu  tnugbl  tm  alntoat  ooUiia^  of  (he  nonl 
aad  llDguluJc  nl&tioiis  bctvoon  the  nomfuia  and  tlic  progmluns  of  tha  mod- 
em OoUilc  and  C^^ltic  tnb<«,  except  Utal  Ui  cullure  aod  dvlUeatlao.  m  wdl  aa 
la  Bwterial  pover,  tbe  Lutin  wa*  ttie  eupeoior  raoe,  and  tliul  Rome  vu  in  a 
poddoD  to  escrriau  an  iiamtiue  moral  aa  wdl  m  aoclal  inlliicnoc  over  Ihoao 
mde  popQlaUoDi.  Willi  n^>ecl,  Iberefote,  to  ili«  vocabulary  of  law,  of  po- 
UBeal  Ufe,  and  of  inUllMtiial  action,  wa  im  trvarUng  on  onearUin  grousd, 
•koB  wv  pcMlUvdy  afflnn  Ihr  domestic  oripo  of  a  Oothic  or  Oottlc  rool  to- 
■mbtiDi;  a  Lniin  one.  aad  we  can  KMom  be  aura  that  aucfa  words  hare  not 
■■■Wil  dirMTily  from  tin-  latUr  to  Um  fomcr.  Instaad  of  tltvceadlag  from  a 
(MnmoB  but  ramota  •oureo. 

*  For  the  pnrpoae  of  dftrnnbiins  more  Mtlsfaciarily  the  true  obaracter  of 

till''  dlcdon  of  LaafCland  and  of  Clianoer,  I  have  oMinted  both  tha  dUTeROt 

Worda  of  farelga  derivatloo  and  the  ivpetitloDS  of  them.  In  (ho  PkSStts  Dect- 

|aDua-Qaanu>  of  Pk-rt  T'lmig^Euaii  and  lii  an  equal  amount  of  tlii^  Pn>1<iirua 

(lie  Canterbury  Tnlm.    Kxeluslve  of  quoutions  and  proper  naaM«i.  tlie 

.  DedmUA-QnartiH  onnLtin*  SMnrwbal  leaa  than  H.IOO  words.     Of  Ibmn, 

^Ikcludiaf  repetitioDB,  SOO,  or  eiKoea  par  cent,  arc  of  I^lin  or  Fmch  ori^, 

mJ  aa  there  are  abont  180  repetltioas,  the  nnmbcr  of  itifrrfnt  fon-ign  wonts 

%i  abonl  B30,  or  len  per  cant    In  the  first  430  venes  of  the  Prolofuo  to  th* 

Castebtuy  Talcs,  th«  nnmber  of  words  is  the  tame,  or  about  9.900,  of  wlileh, 

lactedlng  rcpotllionB.  about 870.  or  raUicr  Icm  tlian  twelve  percent.,  arv  Ro- 

^MBML     Tha  repolltiaiu  arv  but  70,  and  Dii-rr-  rrnuiiti  80l>,  or  rallier  inort 

than  etne  per  cent,  atdigtmt  foreign  word*.     In  eilhrr  point  of  vli>w,  ilnni, 

Chaucer's  rocabuUry  ia  more  purely  Anglo-Saxon  tbaa  that  of  LAogland,    It 
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Obaucer.  Koiuim  Prentea  Tale,  eatiro, 
"       S^oMn  Talo^  eDtin>, 
"       FroM  ?Uo  of  Mellbceiis,  in  nbout 
3.000  words, 
Sir  Tbomaa  More,  corooatiou  of  Ridui^  IIL 

Ac,*  mvaa  folio  pago. 
Sponsor,  Foone  Queene,  Book  XL  Oa&to  VIL, 
Neir  Testument: 

John's  Ooapel,  ehftpt  I.  IT.  XVTL, 
MatUww,  chap.  VU.  XVU.  XVIIL, 
Luke,  chap.  V.  XIL  XXtL, 
Ronuos,  chap.  H.  VTL  XI.  XV., 
Slukkespwre,  Hcnrj  IV.,  Purt  I.,  Aoi  IL, 
"  OthoUo,  Act  v., 

'<  Tempwt,  Act  L, 

ICUfon,  L> Allegro, 
"      U  Pensemso, 
"      PBiadiaB  Loit,  Book  VI, 
Addboo,  sDvetsl  nuraben  of  Spectator, 
Pope,  Fint  Epistle,  and  Gnay  oo  Man, 
Swift,  Fblitiral  laying, 
"     John  Bull,  sereml  ohiqpterB, 
"     Four  lut  jream  of  Qiienn  Anne,  to  tbe 
end  at  ikotoh  of  Lord  Cowper, 
Jolinaoo,  preface  to  Dintionai?,  entire^ 
Junius,  Lett«n  XIL  and  XXIII., 
Humo,  History  of  B^load,  gonond  ricetoli 
of  Commonwealth,  forming;  oondusiMi 
of  obap.  LX.. 


Nincty-lltree  por  ocnL 
Nijiety-one  por  pent 

Eighty-nine  per  <wnt 

Eijfhty-four  per  cent 
Eighty-Bx  pel  oont. 

Ninety-six  pereemL 
Kinety-thne  per  ccott. 
Ninety-two  per  oent 
Ninety  per  cent. 
Nlnety><ma  per  oooL 
Eighty-nine  per  cseot 
Eighty-eight  per  cent. 
Ninety  por  oent 
Eighty-three  per  oettt 
Eigh^  per  oont. 
Eighty-two  per  emt 
Eighty  per  cent. 
Hxty-eight  pt^r  cent 
Eigh^-flre  per  oeot 

Seren^-two  per  oeot 
Serenty-two  per  cent 
Seren^'eix  per  eent 


Seven ty-thi'c«  percent. 


muM  b«  ratn«mtHir«d,  how«T«r,  that  thnro  are  few  R<>nuin«<)  wordn  lo  Plen 
Plouglmiaii  wLlch  uv  not  found  In  otlio/  Euglisb  writon  of  aa  ourly  a  data, 
while  Obsnoer  hu  mnny  whicli  occur  for  Ihe  fliM  time  In  hli  veiaee,  and 
were  doubtleu  iBtroduoed  by  bim. 

*  Eltli  (Preface  to  reqirlnt  of  Hardynge)  doabti  whether  tbe  Iffe  of  Rlrhud 
IIL,  oommofdy  ascribed  to  Blr  T.  More,  waa  nally  written  by  biu ;  but 
AiehAm  trtals  it  u  hli,  and  is  tbe  edition  of  Uore'a  work*  prepared  by  bis 
DOplicw,  and  printed  In  1007,  Iho  prclimtnary  note  to  the  Life  of  Ricfaanl 
etatos  expressly  that  It  was  composed  by  filr  Tborans  about  tho  yvmr  )5ia, 
wheo  bo  wfts  sberiff  of  London,  and  tbm  H  (n  nnw  jiriiit^vl  from  "  a  copte  of 
bia  «WD  hand."  Tbe  iatcmal  evidence  I*.  indecH,  with  KIIm  ;  for,  in  point 
of  style,  this  worit  is  much  euperior  to  any  of  Mora's  uodbpnted  productknu, 
and.  In  fact,  dewrrea  Mte  blgh  praise  which  Uallani  has  bestowed  upon  It. 
Still,  I  think  than  \m  hardly  fntfldent  ground  for  denying  the  anthorafaip  lo 
More,  and  I  hare  (elected  it  ae  tbe  beet  example  of  original  Eogllah  of  thai 
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Gibbon,  DMiliiie  imd  Fall,  vol.  L,  chsp.  VU., 

Webster,  Socood  Spvoch  «i  foot's  Sttolu- 
tJon.  sdUi*." 

jTTing,  Stout  06ntl«nuui, 

*'      Westniiiisl«r  Al>l>^i 
,  Mafwnlny,  Ecsay  on  Lord  Bacon, 
<  CbazuuD^,  HBBay  on  MUtoa, 

Oobbett,  on  Indinn  Com,  chap,  XL, 

Piwootl,  Philiy  U.,  B.  L,  c.  IX., 

Bancroft,  HisUny,  vol.  YII.,  Battle  of  Bunk- 

*.F  Hill, 

Bryant,  Death  of  the  Flower, 

"        TbaaaXoptoB, 
Hn.  Bcowning,  Cry  of  ihe  CbUdreo, 
**  CrowTiod  unA  Buned, 

•*  Lout  Bower, 

'BolMit  BKWniBg,  BJoujjT&m's  Apology, 
Sraett,  Eulogy  oo  J.  Q.  AcUubs,  iaat  twenty 

T^clcnor,     History    <^    SpAoith    Lit«nkturo, 

Period  IL,  chap.  I., 
Tennyson.  The  Lotoi  Eaten, 

"  In  Hemomm.  flrat  twenty  poems, 

Ritsbin,  Modam  PaintarB,  vol.  IL,  Part  ILL, 

Soo.  n.,  Ghap.  y.     Of  the  Superhuman 

UmI. 
Roaldn,  El«me&t«  of  Dnwing,  flivt  ux  ex«r- 

LoDfffellow,  JCIea  Standisb,  entire, 
Uartineau,  Kndeavora   after   the   ChriBtian 
Life,  m.  DiBOOome, 


Seventy  per  cent. 

S«venty-flve  percent, 
Eighty- fiv«  per  cent. 
Berenty-euvea  per  cent 
B*T«nty-fivc  per  cent, 
Bereuly-ilvi;  per  aaxt. 
Eighty  pap  cent. 
BeTonty-Bcven  pwcwit 

Seventy^eiKbt  per  cent 
Ninety-two  per  cent. 
Eighty-four  per  cent. 
Ninety-two  per  ocmL 
Eighty-throe  per  oent 
Seveuty-fieveQ  per  centi 
Eighty-four  por  oent. 

Seventy-nix  per  oenL 

Seventy-three  per  cent 
Kijrhty-sevcn  per  cent, 
Eiifhty-nino  per  cent 


Seventy-throe  por  cent. 

Eig)ity-four  per  cent 
Eighty-seven  per  cent. 

Seventy-four  per  ceut. 


The  tnoet  interesting  result  of  these  comparisons,  pcrliaps  the 
only  ODO  vhicJi  thcjr  can  be  eaid  to  eetabUnli,  is  tho  f&ct,  that 
the  beet  writore  of  the  pro&ont  day  bfkbitually  employ,  in  both 
poetry  and  prose,  n  largor  proportion  of  Anglo-Saion  words  than 


*  The  ■pporcatly  large  propordoa  of  words  of  Lntin  ori^n  in  this  great 
tpeecb.  popolail;  koown  u  the  Itopty  to  Raj-ne.  is  chiefly  dae  to  Clie  frequent 
weuiTBBeeof  'Congnm,'  'caoHtltutiaa,'  aodolber  t«!liDical  ternu  of  Ameil* 
c*a  political  law.  WberercT  It  was  aoi  noceiear/  to  ciaploy  tbOM  espRadooo, 
I  B^le  Is  much  mora  Saum.  Ttitia,  In  ttiQ  eulo;^  oti  MaamditiaeitA,  coo* 
^hiiklnjr  more  than  two  faimdmt  wordit.  rig^liiy-fout  per  eeni.  ati!  nntivi^  tud  Id 
Ibe  peroratJan,  be^tinbi^,  'ttoA  gnat,'  Jtc,  the  Anglo-8a«on  words  nn  la 
Omc  propocdoD  of  iilj[bly  per  ccot. 
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tlio  beet  writora  of  tlio  Inet  centnij.  This  oondonon  \h  not  do- 
dnred  alone  from  the  ntrniBricAl  compntatioiu  jnst  given,  for  {□ 
c^tiiaatmg  the  relatire  prominence  of  »  porticalar  element  in  the 
vocabulary,  we  muat  take  into  view  the  whole  extent  of  thai 
vocabulary.  Now,  in  thia  latter  porticoUr,  there  has  been  a  great 
change  since  the  time  of  Johnson ;  for  while  the  nnmber  of  Saxou 
irords  reinaina  tlie  eaine,  there  has  been,  within  a  hundred  jear^ 
a  Urge  iucruaao  iu  tertns  of  alien  origin.  Some  older  native 
words,  it  Is  true,  have  been  ruvived,  hut  thuae  arc  not  numcrotu, 
Ou  Cho  utiior  hand*  ncarcolj  a  word  that  Johnson  and  liiti  conteok 
porarioe  would  have  uaod  haa  become  obsolete,  while  the  ncccest- 
tic0  of  art,  aoienoc,  commeroe,  and  indu^trr,  have  introdaccd 
uinny  thonaande  of  Latin,  French,  and  other  foreign  terou. 
nonce,  with  n»poct  to  voeabiilary,  the  writers  of  this  generation 
are  naturallj,  and  almost  necessirily,  in  tlie  poaition  in  which 
Milton  was  exceptionatlj  and  nrtifioiallj'.  The  stock  of  words 
they  poetess  coutaius  more  I^tio  than  Saxon  elements ;  the  dialect 
in  which  they  aecnsCom  themaclvcs  to  think  and  write  ia,  in  much 
the  largest  proportion,  Iiorae-bom  Knglish,  This  rc«rognition  of 
the  bupcrior  forco  and  litncas  of  a  Snxon  phraseology,  for  all  pnr* 
posea  whom  it  can  bo  employed  nt  alt,  if<  the  most  encouragiug  of 
OTJattng  indicatioru  with  ru^pitct  to  the  tendencies  of  our  mothei^ 
tongue,  as  a  medium  of  literary  effort, 

Ilad  words  of  Latin,  and  French  etymology  boon  proportioDally 
as  nuroerons  in  the  time  of  Johnson  and  of  Gibbon  ss  they  now 
are,  those  authors,  instead  of  employing  twenty-wght  or  thirty 
per  c«nt.  of  such  wonla,  would  scarcely  have  cooteutod  themBelvea 
with  lo«  than  ilfty.  And  bad  either  of  them  nttempted  the 
aythctic&I  thooriea  so  eloquently  discoased  by  Rufikin,  with  the 
kiiowli-dgo  and  Uie  stuck  of  words  poeeeeeed  by  that  masterly 
wiiterf  their  Saxon  would  have  been  confined  to  partielua,  pro- 
nouns, and  anxiliario6,  tJic  mere  wheel-work  of  syntaelical  move- 
ment. 

Jubnsoii  thoiifiht  that  "if  the  teniw  of  imtnral  knowledge  wera 
QXtracttid  from  Bacon  ;  the  phnteefl  of  policy,  war,  and  navij 
from  Raleigh ;  and  the  diction  of  ooiimion  life  frum  Shake 
few  ideas  would  be  lost  to  mankind  for  want  of  English  words  in~ 
which  they  might  be  expreeeed."  At  proacnt,  the  worlu  of  Baooo 
hanlly  furnish  terms  for  the  precise  enonciation  of  any  one  truth 
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pf  ph^ical  Bcionce;  nor  would  any  Englmb  writer  now  tliink  It 
.ipowdblu  to  narrate  tlie  liistorv  of  a  |>ollt-iuil  revolution,  to  disuuss 
the  principles  of  modcra  govorniueut  or  of  {tolitic;uI  ccoiioiiiy,  to 
dot^I  the  erents  of  ft  campaign  or  a  voyage,  or  to  describe  a  battle, 
,  iu  the  words  of  Raleigli.     Betudes  all  tUia  tlie  diflF)i.<«inti  of  know- 
[lodgc^  and  of  material  applianoc-S  and  ctHitfnrtd,  tinti  made  the  dia- 
lects of  xll  the  BcienReM  more  or  letut  a  part  of  ttie  "  dieiion  of  oom- 
\  taon  life,"  and  therefore  we  can  no  lf>ngi;r  eonvensc,  even  on  fire- 
'  side  topicR,  altogether  in  tlio  laii^iagc  of  Bhakcspcon^.     I  do  not 
think  it  At  all  extraTagant  to  tAj  that  the  nnmbcr  of  antltorized 
Sngtisfa  words,  the  ^eat  mtigg  of  wliich  is  undcrtitood  if  not  acta- 
'  illy  omd  by  all  intelligent  persons,  is  larger,  by  ut  least  one-fifth, 
than  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  oightconlh  century ;  and  this 
great  accretion  of  familiar  ToeaUee  coasistB  almost  wholly  of  im- 
ported termB.    Yet  if  we  compare  the  oraal  proportion  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  employed  by  good  writers  of  that  epoch  and  of  this 
Tiitb  the  whole  vocabnlari€8  known  to  them  tcepcc-tively,  we  shall 
find  the  relative  promineoee  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  much  greater  in 
dnr  own  time;  for  tliongli  we  know  nnnierioally  more  foreign 
words,  we  actaally  use  proportionally  fewer  in  literary  composi- 
tion. 

Hie  relation  between  \filton'»  entire  verbal  reeottrces  and  his 
habitual  economy  in  the  nse  of  tliem,  is  most  remnrkabie.  Some 
words  of  Greek  and  Latin  origin,  indeed,  auch  as  atVy  angd.foroe, 
\gUny,  ffracefjutty  Tnortai,  vnaWy  natvre^  pari^  peaw,  Ac,  oeeur 
very  often,  but  many  of  the  foreipi  words  employed  by  iiim  are 
found  in  but  a  augle  passage,  whereas  tlio  Saxon  words  are  vury 
niaoy  times  repeated.  Kor  is  the  predominance  of  suc-h  to  be  a»* 
cribed  to  the  nmnberof  partielea  or  other  small  words,  for  of  these 
Uiltuu  is  reiy  iparing;  and  if  we  tran&Lite  almost  any  period  in 
Paradise  Lost  into  Latin,  we  shall  tind  the  difference  between  the 
tuimber  of  determinative  words  in  the  original  and  tlie  trauslatioik 
by  no  meanA  lai^  Ail  thin  is  true,  though  in  s  less  d^ree,  of 
Shakespeare,  and  as  illuKtratiug  the  infreqaency  in  Uis  works  of 
I^tin  words,  now  commi>u,  I  may  obwr?o  that  tthrupi,  ambtg- 
wnu,  artiau,  txmgralidai^,  improbable,  improper,  improve,  im- 
pftre,  ino&nv«nifnt,  iMradible,  arc  all  lnn£  }.ey6)uvay  once  tucxl 
words,  with  the  great  dramatic 
In  comparing  the  lingnistic  olcmonts  which  enter  into  the  dia- 
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lecfc  of  litijrahiro  iu«  i'iii[»!m'<Ml  hy  diffcront  writer*,  I  tliiuk  the  hi- 
fluuaw  of  itubjuct  ttod  ptirpobo  upon  tlie  choice  of  wordn  li&e  not 
bwui  BoffictonUj  ooasidmsd.  Wo  find  that  the  Tocabolary  of  the 
Nuiic  writer  varies  very  mach  in  it«  ct%-niolog;icKt  ingredients,  ac- 
cording to  tho  matter  ho  hondlos  nod  tho  Hinu  ho  proposes  to  him* 
eelf.  This  appears,  verj'  ounifMtly^  from  a  comporuou  of  the 
RpocinieiiB  aalectcd  for  the  forc^ing  compatatioDS  from  the  New 
Tostaraent  and  from  Miltoui  and  not  lees  remarkably  in  those 
from  Swift,  Irving,  and  Rmkin.  The  following  paaeages  from 
Irving,  in  which  tho  words  of  fomgn  origin  are  printed  in  italiW} 
nujr  Bcrve  as  illiuttmtionB. 

From  the  Stout  Gentleman,  in  Bracebridge-HaO  : 
"  In  one  oorner  was  a  stagnant  pool  of  water  twroundin^  an 
island  *  of  muck ;  there  were  aeveral  half -drowned  fowls  crowded 
tc^thcr  under  a  cart,  among  which  was  a  mtMnoM*  cTvsf-fitUcn 
C^afc,  drenched  oat  of  all  life  and  npirit;  his  drooping  tail  mat- 
ted, as  it  were,  into  a  huu/U  featlwr,  alotig  which  the  water  trickled 
from  bi«  back ;  near  the  cart  was  a  half-dozing  cow,  chewing  the 
ood,  and  standing  juitienUy  to  be  rained  on,  witli  wrvatlix  of 
tN^pow  risng  from  her  reeking  hide ;  a  wall-ejed  honto,  tired  of 
the  loneliness  of  tho  at<AU,  was  poking  hU  »pactral  head  out  of 
a  window,  with  the  rain  dripping  on  it  from  the  eaves ;  an  on- 
happy  cur,  chained  to  a  dog-houw  hard  by,  uttered  something 
every  now  and  then  between  a  bark  and  a  yelp;  a  drab  of  a 
kitcliGij-weneh  tmmpled  backwards  and  forward*  throngh  the 
yuni  in  pattoM,  looking  aa  sulky  aa  the  weather  itself;  every 
thing,  in  abort,  wa«  oon^orU«8s  and  forlorn,  excepting  a  crew  of 
hanl-drinking  dnck^  <u««mhUd  like  boon  eompanunw  round  a 
puddle,  and  making  a  rioUnu  noise  over  their  liquor.*^ 

*  hiattd  U  one  of  Uiom  K<igl|iili  wotAt  where  &  inUUkoa  otjDolo^  bw  led 
to  a  corrupt  ortliograpliy.  ItU  laay  pouJbljr  be  the  FrvDcb  lie,  oncienlljr 
■pdt  IhIa,  f ram  Llie  LiUln  fnaula,  but  itie  r&d  ihal  Kobctrt  at  OlouosHlcr 
and  oUter  eurlj  EiytlUh  writer*  wrol<  il"  or  j-ic,  al  a  lime  whon  Uio  only  FtotiiA 
orthof^pby  was  Isle,  la  a  stronic  arEHinna  aKsliwl  thb  dcriTatlon.  Uto 
mun protnhly  a  coatnctloa  at  Oaad,  tha  Anglo-Saxon  ealand.  ealood, 
f  gland,  and  Uiri  wu  iiwcrtMl  in  both.  IwcauM,  whan  Baxon  wa*  forifotiea, 
tlu  words  wore  tlioiight  to  ham  come  through  the  Fnoch  from  tii«  Latin  i  n  • 
aula.  In  which  Die «  !b  probably  rodicB).  Hr.  Eilpstdn  nifen  tho •  In  mIkwI 
totliegenltlrc  ta  f  ot  Ibe  Anglo-Sazon  «i  or  ft.  but  tbla  would  be  an  ususoal 
focm  of  Gompoiitioa,  and  I  do  not  know  that  flialaad  occun  in  .Ineliv 
Saxiw. 
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Pnmi  "VVestnunster  Abbe^,  in  The  Sketch  Book : 

**  It  waft  tlio  toiiih  of  i(  Grti^ftadci"  of  one  of  thoeie  imlHanf  ert- 
t/tutUutitf  who  do  sint/v/dy  iiiinglod  reli^fum  and  r&//MHce,  and 
uriuMe  aoBphitg/omi  the  conn^iliHf  link  hetw^n/aci  and  jS<rf*t>/i, 
betweoB  tb«  history  and  the  fair;/  tale.  There  is  somediiog  «is 
ftwswfjr jptdtoro;^  in  tlie  fom/^j^  of  theae  ot/tmUurwv,  (JMoratocJ 
as  tfaej  are  witti  rmJU  armorial  bearings  and  Qothic  scttlpturt. 
They  comport  with  tlie  emtiquaied  ch<ijtd«  lu  which  their  aro 
genentUff  found ;  and  in  txmtidvrtng  tiiuiu,  tltc  imtufinutton  is 
apt  to  kindle  with  tbe  Ugendary  aatoehtiontt  the  rcmantkJctioTif 
the  oAivoJAHH  jK>ni;'  andpagMtUry  vrhich  potirif  has  spread  oror 
tbe  wars  for  the  3epulehr«  of  Ohrixt" 

In  the  first  of  theee  extracts,  out  of  one  hnndred  and  eighty 
ntde  words,  all  but  twenty-two  are  probahly  native,  tbe  propop- 
liona  being  respectivelj  eigbtj-nine  and  eleven  per  cent. ;  Jn  the 
icoond,  coDBiBting  of  one  hnndred  and  bix  words,  we  ^d  no  lee» 
than  forty  aliens,  which  is  proportionally  more  than  three  timee 
m  many  as  in  tlie  first 

The  moitt  nameroaa  additions  to  the  Anglo^axon  vociibnlary, 
the  most  important  niodificatioDB  of  Kngli&h  syntnx,  and  oonKe- 
qnently  of  the  general  idiom  of  onr  speech,  have  bceu  mediately 
or  inuuediatvly  derived  from  the  Latin.  So  f or  ae  gnunmatical 
itnictiire  is  concerned,  this  influence  commenced  in  the  pure 
Anglo-Sajon  period,  when  of  course  proper  English  cannot  he 
Hid  to  have  existed.  The  Angles  and  the  Snxons  found  upon 
tbe  British  soil  some  traces  of  the  Koman  conque-st,  and  Chris- 
tianity, and  witli  it  tbe  language  of  the  Tiomish  dinreb.  were 
domesticated  in  England  long  before  eitlirr  had  crossed  tbe  Elbe, 
and  before  a  native  literature  had  been  create^l  by  the  race  which 
gave  to  Britaia  a  new  name  and  a  new  population.*  The  OM- 
Xortbem  or  Scandinavian,  and  some  branches  of  the  Gemumo 
bmiliee,  on  the  contrary,  had  aoqoirod  a  certain  oultnre,  and  pO»- 

*  B«DWittf  ud  Kome  other  8(U0d  poems  CQiitnin  atfoag  Intoraal  c^dcuoe  of 
harfnit  been.  In  put  U  least,  composn)  before  Uie  dlSusloa  of  Chrimluiiltr 
aauwf  tbe  Anglo-Saxona.  But  In  the  fona  lu  whjcti  vtv  have  Hie  |joem  of 
1  Bcownir.  it  It  tadlBpUiablf  «f  a  later  dote,  nor  la  tliere  eiay  suftlciciit  ^ound 
tar  sappoiliifc  tbat  It  wn  wHiUmi  duvro  iu  tLu  lii-atLeu  period.  Wlicihur  it 
pTcriDtifll;' «xiM«d  otlwrwlM  (ban  iw  a  iirmc  iiixa.,  w«  bitve  uo  meau  of  deicr- 
tnlnlai; ;  aad.  w»  a  |)WU<»1  ooitiporitiMti,  it  io,  pritiii  facte  ni  Icmtt,  Ibi*  work  of  a 
Cluiatlu  bwcd. 


Ill 
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Boased  what  innr  Stir\y  claim  to  bo  eonddcrcd  no  indoiwitdciit  tit- 
eratnre,  l>eforo  tlieir  adoption  of  Cliritti«nity.  Tho  Old-Nortliern 
and  Ouruuuiic  kngnages  hmd  accordiDgl^  been  carrwd  to  a  higher 
derive  of  poUith  imd  refiaeiDcnt  thto  the  Anglo-Saxon,  aod  tli«ir 
both  lom  ui-oilfxl,  and  wore  loss  soaceptiblo  of  reoeiviog'^  gnm< 
matiitil  imprortiuicnt  fnon  foreign  MorcoL  We  oooaeqiieDtlji 
find,  even  in  the  moct  ancient  forms  in  which  the  Anglo-SaxoB, 
itself  bat  a  coDipromlse  between  disMirdaiit  dlaloots,"  ba£  come 
down  to  lu.  a  etmctiire  moro  re&onibling  that  of  the  Romanea 
Iftognagefl  than  we  meet  in  Old-Northeru  or  iu  Gennan.  The  ai^ 
rangement  of  the  period,  the  whole  Bjntax,  ]iad  been  eridcntlif 
already  intluence<I,  and  the  native  iiiflectioDB  (if,  indecHl,  thoj  onr 
liad  been  moolded  into  a  bannouiuus  tivstcin)  diminished  in  notn- 
ber,  vaript}',  and  tlimtinctiieea.  Thu  tpudeoeies  which  have  rtvalt 
ed  in  the  foimatiou  of  modeni  Eugliiih  had  been  .-dready  im- 
prewod  npon  tlie  Ajiglo-8axoa  bcforo  tlio  Nomian  Cominest ;  and 
the  mom  compltite  vstnbltahmcQt  of  titc  occloditurtical  domination 
of  Rumo  had  iiitroducL-d  ttuina  I^tin  and  Frcncli  livorda,  and  es- 
^llod  from  nso  a  correspoading  portion  of  tho  oativo  vocnbulary. 
It  ereu  appoant  tJiat  tho  RonuuHW  dialect  of  Xonuatidy  had  par- 
tially Hupplaritett  the  Saxon  ae  early  as  the  reign  of  Kdward  the 
ConfesHur,  and  it  in  stated  to  bare  been  a  good  deal  used  at  that 
time  at  (Mort,  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  in  the  pulpit. f 


*  8m  Ijootarc  U. 

I  Abk  phJIoloflaU  havD  dnied  tbkt  th«  ukiiiigs  whtoh  look  plaos  la  (he  to^ 
ucolar  in  thodevcDUi,  tw(ilfih,uid  AfrUvnth  ccnturfaa,  wm.  in  any  conalder' 
abla  itgne.  due  to  Uio  Influnicv  of  tlio  N umiui  liiTuLen,  and  It  (m  &7^«d  UiM 
(bBMUnecblui);«  would  tiav«  taken  plaoe  wilhAUt  tbo  Conqii«i>t.  K  is,  1  bet- 
ticTc.  drnfml  by  nitan  Ibat  the  laaguu^rc  and  litcntani  of  England  wvre  verj 
[mwirriilly  >(rp(rir(l  by  tbat  tadirance  in  tbo  fourlectitli  ccDttiry,  aod  thoie  -nlm 
mdaloln  (In-  thmry  In  qn««tJon.  ask  iu  lo  bcUew,  that  thnujli  the  n>latioiM 
ftMWMD  llii>  iuiinigniiil  &ad  (be  indlgcoous  population  wen  BtJIl  nilMUntlalljr 
Ibesane,  jrel  tbecauam  wbirli  provnlMi  RnivKciln  InUic  Tclgiiof  Fdicnnl  Ifl. 
kad  bnn  ab>a1ut«lj  Inert  fur  two  ImcKlrotJ  aitd  fltty  jean,  and  lliuti  imldrulf 
and  sponUDctHuly  «|intDg  into  full  nction.  I  dn  not  iu|;^knm  It  poMfble  lo  dla- 
tlogubli  butvtoeo  tL«  cffi-d*  iin>d»CMl  hf  occlcMiwiuia]  Latin  and  hj  wculae 
Nonnan.  but  lo  n-fujtn  to  ritlicr  of  them  a  ahaxv  bi  brbiaring;  alraut  the  disngv 
from  Uw  \nplu-Hu(in  uf  Aided  ui  the  £oi;lbh  at  tbe  rci^  of  Itvanr  III .  ia  ui 
MKribe  to  tbo  Anglican  longuo  an  luinuceptiblUtf  to  exUmal  iofiuonoiM.  vlildL 
ooainwu  atnuigoly  with  the  bMory  of  Ita  mibwqucul  tBulatiutu. 

Prici-  Uuds  conflrmallon  of  ihlii  Ifawiy  In  «II«cnl  oocroBpo&dlag  cfaatkgn  at 
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Tho  cntiew  which  liavc  led  to  tlio  atJoption  of  eo  large  a  pro- 
p>ortioD  of  fi:)rci<rQ  wonl^  nod  at  tho  sauio  time  prudiu-e^l  emi  iiii- 
p)rtnzit  modilicatioiis  in  tlie  aignificatiOQ  of  many  terms  cirigiiiallv 
Eogliah,  are  very  varioua.  The  most  obvious  of  tbeae  are  the 
earij  ChristJanization  of  tlie  Eoglidh  imtiou,  a  c!rcu  in  stance  not 
mlwa}-!!  suffivieotl;  coosidertid  io  tlio  study  of  our  UugniitLic  histor;  i 
the  Norman  oooqueet ;  the  Crusodce ;  and  ospuciatly  Lhc  luccliatt- 
ical  indiutrr  and  commercial  ciitorpri«e  of  tho  British  people,  the 
former  of  which  haa  compelled  them  to  seek,  in  the  markets  of 
die  whole  oarth,  both  the  material  for  industrial  elaboration  and 
a  rent  for  their  manafacciire« ;  the  latter  lias  made  tliem  the  eoin- 
mon  carriers  and  brokers  of  the  world.  With  ao  many  points  of 
'external  contact^  bo  many  oondnits  for  the  transmisrioa  of  ovcrj 
Ipecies  of  foreign  influence,  it  would  imply  a  great  power  of  ro- 
paliion  find  resistance  in  tltc  English  tongne  if  it  hnd  not  bocomo 
eminently  oompoeite  in  it«  mbetance  and  in  its  organization.  In 
fact,  it  has  fo  complet4?ly  adapted  itaelf  to  tho  nee*  and  wants  of 
Cbristian  society,  as  exempUtied  by  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the 
highest  forms  to  which  amociate  life  hae  anywhere  attained,  that 
it  well  deecrree  to  be  contHdored  the  model  speech  of  modem  hn- 
manity,  nearly  achieving  in  language  the  reaJization  of  that  great 
id«*l  which  wise  men  are  ererywhere  eeeking  to  make  the  fnodn- 
mental  law  of  political  organization,  tlie  union  of  freedom,  stability, 
and  prepress. 


til*  Iiow  Orminn  dUccta.  nncl  Ijiitbnm  fn  thottc  of  tht  Danish  and  Swedish. 
Bat  the  Low  Gprnian,  aii«l  tb«  Danitih  and  Swedish,  have  heen  exposed,  not 
{■deed  to  pKciwlf  tlw  Mine  (auM»  of  revolution  u  the  An.i>]o-Saxon.  but  to 
BonMWlul  amaiogoiu  Influence,  aud  Io  all  theiu*  «u*m  ttiv  nnuirw  noil  amount 
(rfdwuge  ii,  tiM«omipondtnff  toihiitof  Ihe  Anjclu-Hitxori,  lint  nltncMt  oxMilj 
proportHmed  teUw  dianctcr  (uidiunetini  of  «itmncoiw  JiMiirhing  foire.  The 
Latio  has  operated  more  or  tcM  on  all  of  them.  The  Icelandic,  iaolatod 
ai  It  b.  bM  remained  mltnoet  the  mmc  for  aereo  centuries  ;  the  f^wedlAb.  nnd 
Ibe  dialects  of  wduded  districts  in  Norway,  being  leu  espooed  (o  foret^  Id. 
fluenou  than  lhc  Diuiish.  retflin  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  clinnu!lcriMlca 
tif  tbe  01d-Nurtb«^i.  whiUi  ih«  Iiuikvaxc  of  Denmark,  a  country  borderfng 
Opoa  G«rTDany.  and  hotind  (o  It  hy  »  [Iioiiimnd  tim,  has  becomfi  almost  balf 

tTtovtOtLle.  If  th«i  wo  Rw  to  refer  wicli  ehnnjrcs  to  infmrfm  l^fuUn^'norly.  how 
are  w«  to  expUa  tbew  dlverutHa  twtween  dialects,  wlifcli.  evcu  after  the  birtfa 
ttf  whal  is  diMJacilTcl;  tha  BogUah  baguage,  WRre  .itill  ni-iirly  lilcritiral  f    See 

■  Sir  P.  Maililiui'R  Prcfa^se  to  Layanioo.  p.  I.  mul  tlia  atitlKiritin  Quito  cllad. 

I'SM  atso  lA-f:ttin>  Xf  tl. 
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even  fxasdcx,  almoet  the  onlj  instance  of  the  aso  oi 
ending  with  «  vwbiJ  root,*  offend  no  EngUalumui^a 
graity ;  oor  do  we  bentnte  to  exten<L  the  proceas,  a 
ltt»-riM$y  uid  the  lilje.  Fureiga  verhs  we  conjugat 
the  Baxon  weak  form,  bat  I  remember  ecarccly  s 
the  application  of  tlie  strong  conjugation,  with  the 
to  a  Romance  root.t  We  comjimre  foreign  adject 
Saxon  fashion,  by  the  addition  of  the  syllables  -«r  ai 
tliat  recently,  in  conformity  to  a  rate  which  hae  uo 
good  taete  or  in  the  practice  of  the  best  writers,  we 
syllables,  almost  exclosirely  employed  tlie  conipai 
tmd  most.  The  rule  I  Bpwk  of  probably  origiuated 
inoongmit}'  tu  the  adaptation  of  the  Saxon  fonn  ( 
to  ailjectivee  borrowed  from  the  Fi^nch,  and  endin 
by  English  orthoepy,  in  -oue.  The  adjoctivea  wit 
have  all  two,  perhaps  moat  of  them  three,  syllaW 
repugnance,  which  at  first  Iwlonged  only  to  tiic  tei 

neuu  B  ucifonuly  pawtre  force,  and  it  formerly  ended  nu 

w«  bBvn  now  niptiurMl  ft  liy  -al  und  -/ul.    'I'titu,  in  IloUivnd'i 

«Ufl  18  ftlvky*  lucd  iostcnd  ot  tatididnai ;  Finbcr,  in  his  So 

Hooeth  Mlodc  ot  tlic  noblo  PryDcea  Kargan»e,  counteeae  of 

DAibje.  bim  veogMib  [or  reng^il,  aod  Hooker  (Diacoune 

hM  pcnroAM*  for  power/'i'/,    Similar  fornu  o(t«ii  occur  In  6) 

still  Mr  delccloMa  fur  AtX\g\\\f*d.  liii  tlils  Is  eoing  out  of  u 

bijWrrri',  m-iinlftimt  ita  gruiind  »morig  iheologituM,  nntl  co 

■Uoo^Elr  lootM  lo  bo  <listnrb<'d.     In  nn  nrtiolc  on  Japnn  in  tli 

JVW*  f\  October  36,  I8(H.  I  find  mention  ot  n  "  tiadnl  paM« 

bvn't  ^^  ineantas  a  paa§age  uavl^btc  for  and  luwd  by  tnercl 

'  <■  Dot  anfreqnenlly  Diode  tbe  adjective  a  botI  □ 

.•nalderoMtf,"  in  tLc  lii«rnturv  of  lUc  ecvcDtocntJ 

;■.  bU)  boeonsidrred."    Thcadjt'CllTt;  rriinlik.  in 

'  i^  ia  a]to««(h«r  uiildionuitic.    TUe  tisrmliiaUoi 

lin  In  tiafoTCaUwin  Diar  in -abU.    Miltoti'i  lueo 

'.   'I'),  if  rciiiitrkablo.     "  DotIuicm  iiWMtf "  ia  not  d 

'■■le  curtain  of  black  inipcnctrsblo  c 

.•■ir-h   in  spltA  of  Its  profoiuid  olwoi 

Tjiiumlly  "visibla" 

:  1.  'Jll.  314)  uaed  AoMfm.  but  I  < 

Tird^t  and  rtiMtM  occur  in 

«il)ecUve  liittraught  from  itUfraet  Is  a  case 

«MBe,  8,  I.  c.  VI.  Sl  43)  kfu)  TaiU  for  rw 

'  «ome  doubt  wbelLer  r«U  ia  aot  of  AdrIo-I 
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gnuliudl)-  extoiKlod  to  native  words  reeembllDg  tbe  French  id 
jectivut  iu  tiiu  uuiuber  u£  tlielr  dylkble<L  AhcIiiuu  writOA  inoeii- 
tivett,  BucoQ  hviiorahUfil^  (lod  ancmU«r,  FuUcr  eminenUti,  do- 
qwfnifTy  Hooker  UamcdeH,  9<^«mn09t,  Jataotttett,  virtuou*«tif 
Tith  tlie  cxjuipu-utive  luid  soperlative  adverbs  witMer^  ecuilifr^ 
hardii^,  Sidiioy  even  repiningeKt,  Coleridge  at^elugt,  and  eiiui- 
lar  forms  occur  ftbotidaiitJy  iu  mialtcnpcare.*  Iu  fact,  the  mis 
never  was  adopted  by  ihoronghly  English  authore,  and  in  Lajijiily 
litUo  ubticrrod  hy  the  beat  uaage  of  the  preaeut  day. 

To  QUO  noqaaiuted  vith  the  history  of  Great  Bril«in,  tbe  com- 
pnmtiv-e  insipiificanoe  of  Uie  Celtic  elciaeot,  both  u  rwpeots  tho 
graiiiiniir  &ni)  the  vocabulary  uf  Kiiglioh,  is  a  aorpriging  fiact,  imd 
the  want  of  more  diatiiict  tmoeti  of  Celtic  indiieiioe  in  the  develof^ 
meat  of  the  Contineatal  languagos  ia  equally  rvmarkabte-f 

*  Evea  iho  nanm  of  ttip  cardliiAl  pokiifi  w<>re  (onuLTlj-  ■ometiues  coropnred 
bjr  the  u^raeatatlTe  nw-Uiod.  Tliux.  ia  Uu>  curiously  mliiut«  account  of  the 
oomrl  of  tli«  elvnntb  fear  of  Eclnanl  IV.  In  Wnrkworil)'*  Chranlck,  printed 
1>jrUieC&in.  SoctlisniJ:  *  *  "  and  )t  aroWMtor  aixl  «(>rr.  tfll  tt  uxMe  full 
mtt,  aad  fwtibr  and  rathtr." — p.  SS.  In  cognato  DanMi,  all  artlva  aad  meat 
]Marir«  parUdplU,  all  adJtcUvca  compoumlcd  of  a«l)ectjvi  and  ddub.  a* 
AratwtwMrar,  umI  mnn;  Ixllv^3rlUl>lni,  hit  cunipoTMl  by  m»tr  and  mtett,  Thfa 
modv  of  oonipMriwia  111  Itltlc  iiiwd  In  Indiuidic  uiil  mil  mH  all  la  MtBao-Oolblo: 
Aa  for  th«  Ilul^b.  xw  Ilrlll.  XmUriaMtifJU  SpraaMMT,  p.  908.  We  bave  la 
EngUab,  Vfp*nmMi,  fortimM,  MndntMt,  inm«tt.  ouUminit,  vtmett,  uid  In  pro- 
vtadal  Eoglbli,  bettenaa^.  Gil  \uy»  down  Uwac  nilm  far  tlw  conparlaon  of 
ad  jectlvM : 

Ptrr  M-  vt  M<  »on  cotnp*rnnlur  v«rb«lU  boUts  ta  tng;  ul  luring  uuas ;  net 
paoif ra ;  at  fuwd  atnatus,  latigM  doctiu ;  uU  nee  compoaila  cum  nU,  /ul.  ba, 
(fit,  *  * :  neqoe  «Uain  ills  qun  per Jv  (Iti>).  M.  tA  multa  qu*  per  (f  <1y).  aut 
«*"••.  lliK"  pllam  rpfor  itwtcrinl!*,  tit  jJUdn  tt\irfit».  tUmt  l^deiiB  ; 
hvRi  (|uw  Uruiims  significant  ct  ordtucui  *  '  i  ut  ttinlrj  blbernufl,  mamd, 
Ikint.  Fit  i|UH(tivlH  nlliiuaiHlo  audiM  UMar.  a«t  ftntlMrr,  Uunco  prt>  Illitwtata 
Iwiiii-ncti  tot«rablUtu  erit  nrino.  potloa  quam  lautMitili  sctfptura.  Pnr  i^pta 
Unn-n  omnia  ht*  fptir  dlxlmiu  conparantur ;  ut  mar  htiimg,  wtM  tmtOtg.  ahs, 
—Alex.  (Ill,  I^pni.  AnK..  Ifltl,  p.  30. 

It  viU  be  ot)«i;n-r(l  tlmi  witb  OH  Um  iii<h]«  of  comparlMin  depended  on  tli9 
tndtujf.  not  on  ill?  ifffiA  of  tlio  wJjectiva. 

f  See  ■Imllar  tIcwi  u  I«  insiicniflcancc  of  Celtic  elfmont  In  French  :  Bracbet, 
Onini.  lltoL,  91.  It  It  true  tbat  tbe  Celta,  thougli  appiirentl;  never  llngubtl. 
cnlijiuinriorloaiijof  lheM>n)(-hftrb«H>uiilr(bM  nilh  witleh  tlw;  wenbrougllt 
Into  ooalact,  aeem,  al  Inut  In  tba  Qalllc  brandi  of  the  race,  (o  bare  faeta,  al 
Iha  time  of  ibe  ttaaun  Invaaiun.  oonaldenibly  mom  advanuad  in  ma&jr  of  ilia 
art!  of  dvCUiaUoa  tlun  wnra  ttic  HtimaiH  tbeoMlvoL  For  IneUaee,  Uio  sltlA 
Pliny,  Nat.  UiaL,  Itouk  XVUI..  Chap.  XXX.,  iofonna  tM  that  lb* Oanls  bad 
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Of  Eoropean  lan^piageB,  the  Celtic  alone  lias  not  propRgated  or 
extendeil  itself,  aiid  it  does  uot  appear  ever  to  have  been  employed 
by  any  but  Uukc  rude  races  to  wbom  it  was  lUtrjrigiDnl  as  woU  as 
voruacaUur.  Kor  ha£  it  iu  aoy  importaat  dogroc  modified  tbe  ^trniv 
tnr*,  or  acarooly  even  the  Tocabokiy,  of  tbe  Ungiuges  most  as- 
pcwed  to  it*  actioa.  Two  thousand  jean  ago,  if  we  are  to  rolj  oo 
tbagooeral,  tboogli  it  most  be  admitted  tmcertain,  tcetimonj  of 
ihiitorical  narrators  and  inqoirers,  the  British  islands^  France,  a 
iarge  port  of  SwitzerUnd,  a.  considurable  extent  of  tlie  coasts  of 
tbe  Adriadc<  of  the  valley  of  tlie  Daoabe,  and  of  Northern  Italy, 
U  well  as  portions  of  the  Spanisli  peniaetila,  and  an  important 
territory  in  Asia  Minor,  wero,  with  the  exception  of  email  mari- 
time oulonies  of  Italian,  Greek,  and  Phenician  origin,  inhabited 


napiajf  Mao^imi  tarptiiiskgly  like  aome  of  Ui«  oarUo  iaeau  al  th«  nroe  hn- 

plcmenl  tu  tbe  United  6(at«a  nad  £iii;Uiid.    "  As  tvucIiinK  tli«  minnor  ot  cut 

I  Hag  dome  ur  ravpitv  oorae.  ihvK  be  dirtvw  ouJ  Miuilry  deviaeai    In  Praanos 

[wlMT*  lbs  OeMs  be  largs.  thej  nn  to  tM  a  >de  m  as  umo  uuio  tba  tnUu  ot  a 

<  graai  wlkMlelMiTew  or  cut  made  fa  maimer  of  a  Vim,  and  thit  aama 

.  with  kccac  and  trcDchuil  Iccth  sticking  outvti  trath  sidts  :  noir  Is  Uil§  CWTB 

Iveo  forward  before  the  tnii  b«8St  opon  two  vrttMle».  Into  the  Maodiog  ripe 

I  (eoatiarie  to  tbe  mimiier  of  oLber  uarU  Uut  are  drawne  aft«r)  the  mid 

I  M- diMpe  thiw,  f ootcufd  tu  ttw  tidwof  t]i«  wb^vlobttrroworcarBtorvvakl. 

.  hold  of  tbe  cone  aar«8,  aad  cut  tbum  otC :  yet  bo,  na  Hxry  fait  preweBllj- 

ata  Ifaa  bodin  of  Mk  wlMuMwrrow."    It  U  rvinartiabto  b1m>  tlwi  the  Latin 

for  fotir-wlwflod  and  aocrw  oUier  veblulea  •wen  of  GulUc  ctvintikigy. 

Oads  an  abo  boltortd  to  hovo  invoatcd  irt)odca  vvawli  compowd  of 

iMavea.  aod  our  word  baiike*,  hnplrin^  a  veaMl  vorca  of  twlpt  or  thin  stripa 

of  wood,  b  knowa  to  be  of  aacieot  Gallic  dcriTaUon.    Onaar,  in  a  paaatgs 

wbicta  I  bawe  aanr  a»Ba  sadstactorily  esptainMl,  epsaka  of  tbe  Omk  lellsn  aa 

known  to  the  Oaub,  sad  the  walU  of  mMue  of  tboir  fortifltd  alationa  were  ap- 

[Mrenllf  laid  in  luonar.     But  wbUe  tbe  Roouna  were  tliiu  borrowing  lueful 

baphmenU  and  tbeir  namea  from  the  Qauls,  tbelr  r«UtIoos  wlUi  ihi'  Goihlo 

trfbcawem  tbo  rvvataoi  for  Xhey  (qmlabed  the  ]att«rwltb  both  namM  and 

tUogiL    Koooea,  Ikercaiftaad.  p.  17,  cilof  tbe  Netbi-rlandbli  akktr,  fnm 

tbt  Latin  ager,  hooiwork,  from   Latin  Jiirta,  jut,  from  Latin  Jn^rtMa, 

imad    from    aoJinn,   van    fruin   nannm.  dcrteh*l4gtl   from  Jta^iXvm. 

»illll*l  from  iftvia;  tpadt  from  ^MttAa.     This  Ikl  might  t>e  grwlly  ex- 

Uded.    TKltiu,  Do  Uor.  Ck^.,  c  36,  obedrreB:  "  Aucunnnl  perlnde  uomrn 

■c  bnoa  Ignoraotar,"  tbey  bave  neither  tbe  name  of  aotunui  dot  lis  frulla ; 

BJ  Ihro,  and  manjr  otbcr  eljniolagistii,  Buppose  tbat  ttie  Dulota  oogit,  tha 

Qetnan  «(f(,  tbe  Daaisb  and  tjwcdith  A^«f,  are  from  tbe  Latin  name  of 

IkefaarraM  noaih  AuguiU    So  the  Oonnan  frucKt  ii  in  all  prtibnbililj  lbs 

haiafr^tlvM.  and  the  Anglo-Bwuxi  nuaJ  can  baidljr  be  other  tlian  IbeliaUn 
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excIiiHirdy  b;r  Cvlti).  The  noo  u  now  i^nlincd  Ut  Western  aih) 
SotKh-Wottero  England,  tbo  SoottUh  iligfaland^  Ireland,  and  a 
nanov  district  in  Wostera  Fraoea  Iir  Wales  alone  did  tbej  at- 
tain an  elevated  orif^nal  iind  epontancoiu  calture^and  in  itieir  dia- 
appearanoe  from  tlieir  wide  domain,  they  have  left  iodeod  acmm 
nuned  temples,  some  populiu-  superatitioos,  an  relics  of  their  idot- 
atrooB  worsiiip,  but  ecaxoely  a  diatinguiabable  trace  of  tbcar  luflu- 
enoe  in  the  character,  the  langitagcfl^  or  the  institntioDa  of  the 
peoples  wUiob  bare  suporseded  them.  Upon  the  AngloCiBlodo- 
nian  border  the  Saxons  and  the  Celts  wero  brought  &««  to  £aoe, 
and,  after  ceotimos  of  alternate  amity  and  liostiUty,  replaced  nt 
length  to  a  common  rule,  and  to  some  extent  unmlgainntcd  with 
oadi  other.  Yet  tlie  brief  inroads  and  partial  voutincsbs  of  the 
Soandinavians  hnvo  modified  the  Scottish  dialect  hr  more  tliaii 
have  tlie  long  nuigUboriiocHl  and  close  relatiotu  between  the  Saxons 
and  the  Culu. 

We  miy  eafeljr  say  that,  though  the  i»{niItiTe  langnage  of 
Britain  Iiait  contributed  lo  the  EngtisU  a  few  names  of  places  and 
of  familiar  material  ohjccte,  yet  it  has,  upon  tbo  whole,  affected 
our  vocabulary  and  oar  syntax  far  leas  than  any  other  tooj^e 
with  wluch  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  ever  boon  brooght  widely 
into  contact.  I  might  go  too  far  in  saying  that  we  have  borrowed 
numerioally  more  words  from  the  followeis  of  Mohammed  than 
from  tbo  aborigincH  of  Britain,  but  it  is  very  certain  tlial  thu  few 
wo  have  derived  from  tlie  distant  Arabic  are  infimtoly  more 
olosoly  oonnoctod  with,  and  inilnentiat  upon,  all  Uic  higher  in- 
torceCB  of  nuin,  than  the  somewhat  grcutRr  number  which  we  have 
taken  from  the  contlgnons  Celdc. 

These  faetB  point  to  a  verj'  radical  divemity,  an  iiruconeilablfl 
inoongruity,  betwc^^n  the  Celtic  language  and  the  dialects  of  the 
nomeronH  nnrclated  races  that  liare  at  one  time  and  another  re- 
duced Ooltic  tribes  to  mibJectKOi.  I  urn  not  ignorant  that  reoout 
etymologists  have  fmmd  many  resemhiaaccs  between  Celtic  and 
Gothic,  as  well  ns  KomantNj  nulicals,  but  it  is  probable  tlint  in 
many  instances  these  very  words  had  been  impoAed  upon  the 
Colts  by  foreign  iuHnences,  and  in  others,  the  Engliah  wonls 
which  luvo  been  said  to  be  Celtio^  sncH  as  aw>k,  pan,  and  the 
like,  can  be  traced  as  £ar  baok  in  Qothic  as  in  C^c  diahwts.* 


*  I  am  net  hen  cootrovortlnf  the  opioloiH  oC  Prichard  ud  othpr  adwcstot 
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LaitgtuigvK.  like  Uio  serfs  of  ancient  times  and  of  Uie  Middle 
Ages,  eet'Di  to  be  glebae  adseriptitim,  and  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  rule,  in  eaixw  of  tuiritorial  conquest,  (nnluw  the 
tavadiTs  liaro  sncb  a  eupcriortt  j  of  pltTncoI  power  a£  to  bo  oblo 
to  extirpate  tbo  natiro  race  alt<^thcr,  or  imlcas  tbcy  poieow  a 
very  marked  miporiority  in  point  of  intoUoct  and  cultttro,)  that 
irliererar  the  Bubjeetod  nation  oven  appronmates  to  an  equality 
hi  material  or  meaCal  force,  the  native  diidect  h  adopted  by  tha 
cooqaeron,  and  soon  becomes  agnin  the  exclusive  language  of  the 
coontij.  Of  thiit,  liiiitory  exhibits  numerouB  imtoueos,  with  few, 
if  uy,  conflictaug  exainpIiM,  and  it  \6  accorJiogly  in  the  r«lati70 
oooditioD  ind  charactor  of  the  parties,  that  wo  are  to  look  for  the 


of  Uw  oiigfau]  Indo-EaropeaQ  ctuunct^r  of  Uw  Celtic  Inngoagto,  but  t  speftlc  of 

Ibe  aetajkl  Klodatu  of  tbe  Cnjiio,  tJi«  Gothic,  and  ibe  Romuuw  Umgat»,  throagb 

Qm  period  during  irhlcb  yn  can  tiucc  Uicir  futtuocs  with  hutfrieal  oertatntji. 

Tbe  Ccldc  diiiloctt,  at  ibo  cariltsl  moinciii  whva  we  am  be  iaiAj  aafcl  lo  Inmp 

uj  lliiqg  of  Ibcir  Toc&bulaiios,  haA  been  long  sxpoBed  b>  Uu  Bctioo  of  Ootlila 

aod  RoDUBOB  influenoes,  aod  Ui«  EsglEsh,  Iatigi»g«  Is  a  oaee  b  poiitt  lo  abow 

I  Outt  iben  la  mutkIj  any  Umll  Vt  tbe  proporlioti  of  foralKti  vrunla  wbicli  a 

Coni^A  of  inr«rlor  culttire  mar  IncorpouW  Into  iU  siock.  without  lotln^ita 

own  radical  chankctcr.   Wa  hnTo  not  only  borrowed  Kbitisct  and  philoeophical 

_;4ionDfl  la  Bultltada.  but  maay  of  our  test  words,  our  deeliiiiatioDS  of  tfa«  moot 

IhlDgs  1b  nature,  mdi  s>  air.  eolor,  faee,  /otUitre,  jrXnt,  tuS,  are  at 

I  arigtn.    It  t>  tar  from  tmprobable  that  very  many  of  Iha  rerbiil  eolucL- 

between  the  CelUo  aad  otber  European  langiujcea  may  find  ibdr  ex* 

fXilatntloa  In  ifce  aclioa  of  Ukc  causce.    CtjrniQlogT  Iim  its  /omMom  and  ila  ca- 

I  ■•  well  as  other  human  puixuits,  and  JCsMIpin  Menu  Jott  now  to  be  tba 

I  pimiliDg  eptdeniic  in  this  dopaitmnit. 

Comparalire  phUologulB  draw  iufereuoes  from  the  coludileaoe  of  parte  of 
the  Oothlc  and  Celtic  rocabularics,  wbiob  eeetn  (o  me  bj  do  neaaa  warrvated. 
Nobody  doubu  that  both  thtee  chuoea  of  upaccb  bdong  to  the  lodo-Europeui 
family,  and  therefore  very  many  woids  ntnt  be  oonnmon  to  th^m  all ;  but  tbo 
■upptMJtloa,  that  (a  luch  caaca  thft  Qoth  borrowed  from  the  Celt,  le  In  moal 
bslaBcos  cpntnuj  to  hiitorical  probability,  and  tbc  conTcme  li.  moat  Ukely, 
quite  aa  art«n  the  tad.  Id  the  olymoiogteal  rmearofa  of  the  present  day,  tba 
hbtorieal  metbod  of  loTestigatioti  fa  nahappilj  mui^  ueg1««t«d.  and  vlhuoio> 
(to  an  GOoatniotiDg  libNorfcal  ayatems  wu  tbo  foitudntloo  of  linguiBtio  ibcoij, 
iaMad  cf  oootToUiDjt  and  rectifyiaji  nicb  theory  by  bUtorleal  evidence. 

Tbe  comparatiw  phllolegy  of  lb4  lau^^u^^  of  Kurupo,  in  tboh-  actual  d«- 
nio|aiWDl  in  the  Mtddla  Afes,  wUI  ultiiiutiviy  prove  ooo  oC  the  ferdlo  souicea 
of  luitructioo  upon  Lbe  Inn  theory  and  Bus  hlotofj  of  human  speech,  and  wa 
sliali  And  that  many  Oothic  and  many  Romanoe  wofds,  whldi  have  hitherto 
been  nferred  tn  very  dUtanl  toureeo,  are  really  eootributiaas  wbich  tbe  ooa 
iias  borrowed  from  the  otber. 
6 
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CAQflos  of  the  predominauoe  of  tlie  tiothic  and  Romanoe,  ontl  tUa 
tliHii])|M_-aruii(.'«  of  tlie  Celtiu  people  aad  langiugos.  Tbo  uxtviuiim 
of  tho  Latin,  wli«rever  it  Cook  root,  ym  the  trinmpU  of  ciriiiza- 
tioii,  and  of  tliat  knowledge  wluub  is  power,  over  iMirbarisni  of 
maiinen  and  iafBfiurtt^-  of  intellect.  In  Greece,  wliere  tlie  m- 
talloctnal  coaditioiu  were  reveraod,  tlumgh  the  anrnoa  of  Rome 
mm  victorioufl,  her  langnage  uevur  prevailed,  whilo  in  the  bmr 
DanuMan  pronnces,  in  Ganl,  in  Spain,  and  at  last,  after  a  lon^ 
i!trug«;lQ,  in  Sicily,  aa  well  as  a  cdtuidoraUle  part  of  Southern 
Italy,  it  aaponeded  the  iodi^aoiu  dialects,  wherever  the  Greek 
had  nnt  anticipated  it.  On  the  i>tlier  luind,  the  barbarian  invadEfs 
of  tlie  liomun  umpire  adopted  the  longnages  of  their  new  fob- 
jedgj  and  Gotlis,  VandnU,  Tatan  alike,  onoe  ertabliabed  on  what 
waa  now  Christian  soil,  were  mon  confonndt^I  in  speech  witli  the 
oonqaered  nation.  Thns  tlie  Ilnnno-Unigarinns  exobanced  tlieir 
Tatar  for  a  Slavic  dialect.  Tbo  Avars  and  Slaves  domicdiatod  in 
Grvece  became  Ilellenized  in  lao^nage.  Tho  Northmen  In  W«at- 
ern  Kmnce  ndoptod  a  Kuuiauca  tooiKae,  and  tbe  Teatons  in  Ftanoa 
and  Northern  Italy,  as  Mrdl  u  the  Gotba  in  Spain,  all  oonfomed 
to  the  spM«h  no  lem  than  tu  the  rulij^ou  of  tJiu  native  tJ^bea. 
True,  they  in  all  canon  mott;  or  Ioki  uunUQed  tiiL*  newly  au|uired 
langnage,  and  dialectic  diSorvntm  bctwoon  the  diflercnt  Rotnanoo 
bnuichoe,  othonriae  inozplicable,  may  in  part  bo  acconntcd  for  by 
oorrespoading  diSoroncos  botwoen  the  tongoes  whoow  elutueuu 
were  thus  mixed  with  thorn.  Thus,  modem  Italian  liaa  a  ooo- 
8)dc-ni1)]o  infuniou  of  Teutonic  words  and  phraaea,  and  tliere  ara 
com  in  unities  south  of  ihe  Alpine  chain  whoae  Tooabnlaiy  is  iu 
the  Iur;gcet  proportion  Tvutomc ;  *  juat  oa  on  the  other  hand  wt 

*  The  Chnbrle  dSalricM.  m  they  nn  oJled.  cooaint  of  iho  Betle  Coraaol,  and 
tbc  TruMcI  UomuDi.  The  Bella  Comaiil,  or  Serrn  Town*.  oM-ujtj  ■  lerrlloTy 
Ihfaij  or  fortjr  mile*  ■qnu«,  bouitilAd  mm  imd  vttmt  by  ll»  BreoU  unci  lbs 
A«Hoo  rerpcctivolf ,  Donli  hy  b  chain  of  the  TyrolcM  AJpc,  ttnd  Mcxitb  bj  »  luw 
Mge  which  aepantea  Ihcm  from  tbc  plnin  ot  Vlocnj^s.  The  Tredicl  CoiuudI. 
or  Thin«en  Towdk,  are  of  liwi  than  li^lf  u  great  territorial  exlanc,  lad  Kf  bmt 
Tcrnsn,  ohieflj'  in  n  north-«aRtctn  dfreetion.  Tlitm  ar«  niM  nnui  MnD  Clnhrto 
onininiiaitlu  In  Friuli.  The  whole  Ofmtiric  populallon  la  IliUtjr or  forty  Ibou- 
■hdcI  wiiiU.  ^oinc  tlioumiulo  nf  Otnc  aovf  ii«c  tullaa  exclusively,  uid  llM 
Un^my  1>  gnuliulty  aiiponuidlnjr  tlui  Tuituiiiic  siuong  Uie  whole  people.  Tha 
lord's  prayer  in  CimhHc  (CatechUm  of  IMS)  U  m  follows ; 

"  Uiuar  Valer  vQn  me  numaiele,  ai^  gocart  oSr  lulgsr  nonio ;  kommo  dv 
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fiud  in  Switzerland,  intonuixed  with  a  Gornuin  population,  small 
diatrirtB  vhvm  iulialiitants,  like  tliow  of  Wallachk  aud  Itoldavia, 
Aill  £peak  a  corrupted,  modcriiized  Latin,  la  some  irutanceti,  tlie 
Dew  elemt?jit  doos  not  much  aSeet  tbo  lexical  character,  but  ex- 
bibitft  itficlf  in  tho  structure,  the  iuflcctions,  und  thu  evntax.  Of 
tiit£  thu  Spatuitb  is  au  instance.  Nortbcni  wordu  indeed  are  mrt 
nuiuorou»,  but  the  «ynt»x  u  wtii  as  the  oolMlity  of  the  Und  is 
hrg^y  informed  with  the  eangro  azul,  thobluc  btood,  of  tbo 
Gothic  invader.  The  entire  peuinaular  gpeecli,  and  especially  the 
dialects  of  the  proriucee  longest  oocapied  bj  the  Moslems,  were 
also  mndi  afiectod  by  tbc  iiifluenc«  of  the  Arabia*  The  Arabs 
did  not  adopt  the  laiig:uage  of  Spain,  for  the  reii^oD  that,  tboiigli 
hm  namorom  and  phyracally  weaker  than  the  Spaniards,  they 
•ere  morally  and  intellortually  the  ^pcrior  people,  and  thcj 
therefore  imposed  tbturbtngnage  on  their  subjects,  find  ceiEentinlty 
modified  the  tpeeeh  of  provioces  never  brought  nnder  tbeir  jiiria- 
ifiction,  though  sdll  within  tlie  rench  of  thdr  inflaence.  Spmisb 
Jews  and  Spanish  Chrletians  wrote  in  Arabic.  A  Fortugueee 
bishop  conipoeed  in  the  language  of  tlie  Koran  treatiaes  on  llie 
Deity,  the  immortality  of  the  soni,  purgaton,-,  und  etemnl  ptinisli- 
ment,  and  Ohriii^iftn  Spanianitt  not  unfnMjoently  employed  tlio 
AiKbio  character  in  writing  their  native  tongne. 

alU  tllitamA  j  tai  gmittaX  aUu  bAz  u  belt  jut,  but  in  liUnuncI,  ui>  »f  d'Ruda, 
adMtOa  boOte  Dttiar  proat  roa  ah^glui :  un  IacmQe  no&cli  otuAn  aduiUo,  Ua  t»r 
lioeon  aaacb  Mar  deo  da  alnt  ■PhuUlk  Ox  -.  ha)i«iOz  gabQIet  roe  teatactilB; 
-qa  bAntux  de  Qlwl.    AsA  mIz." 

Tba  OM  of  /Zmwa  In  ll]«  acouiKl  petition,  innlead  of  Kingitvm,  b  Dotictable, 
6oe  SebinoUcr'M  CiaMtcA^  Warlwbneli,  bcntuxiicebcB  Ton  Bagnuain.  18-Vl. 
Tban  at&  ia  many  oUior  Atpioc  DUOkA.  fra^tu'nUrjr  romaiua  ot  a  Oennnnic 
dUrct  cloiwlf  akfn  lo  the  Cimbrte  of  tho  MU  and  TVe4iei  Comuni,  if  nnt 
Unlical  with  ik  Fbr  lostaDce.  In  the  GalKr  Thai,  the  Ilodi  Dttatedi.  der 
SUmt.  becomes  der  Ktoane.  and  the  OcnoiiD  ueieA.  as  I  have  iJiowq  In  Uie 
Amsrican  edUloo  of  W«d^vood'B  EiymoktgiuU  Dtctlooarj.  becomes  in  Cbn- 
brio,  Aotfdk,  which  in  evidcDtly  ideatical  with  Ibe  Celtic,  iifr — a  curicnu  cviaci- 
dnoe  tNrtwr«a  wi>rtL>  appaivntly  dIi'cd  to  each  otlitr.  nnd  itiiis  famiiliing  a 
■■«  proof  of  tbe  rdatiiinshtp  between  the  Gothic  and  Oie  Celtic  toogues. 

*  lataraliajr  utMcrrations  oa  the  tnQuoncc  of  tht  tiotliic  and  Arabic  upon 
tha  Bonunod  of  Spain  will  be  found  lu  Tickmii'i  Sp^uiiKti  Literature,  vol.  1., 
MClod  vol.  IT!..  ^1,  3ST,  871.  SSS.  Th«  wiiiuale  of  -Norlheni'  wurdd  in 
l^tnUlgiveD  from*  native  pliiluh>ji>l4t  p.  883,  lea  perci.>nt..iw«nialonu:loo 
Ivgp.  but  ihv  Oolhlc  poTtica  of  Cui  Laagoagc  Lt  xt  mucli  didjpibod  la  form  a» 
iM  twliljp  to  be  rerogsbinL 
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lo  like  luanner,  m  the  two  centuries  uid  a  half  of  Arab  tlomin- 
ioD  in  Sicil/,  the  culturo  of  that  remarkable  peoplu  wubd  thor< 
oogblj  rooted,  tb&t  nnder  the  Northern  ooaqucron  and  the 
HohenstaufBiif  Anbio  vim  the  kuffuage  of  commerce,  and  070Q 
ofk-n  empluyed  1q  pabljc  monuiuents.  The  ordinanceB  of  the 
Noniiaii  pr!nc«a  of  SuiJljr  wtre  u  fmiuently  drawn  up  in  ArnlHc 
ae  ia  Greek  or  Lutin,  ouj  id  ihe  SiciUnn  cktirchee  of  the  KormaD 
period,  Arabic  iuftcriptiooft  appear  oa  the  columns  and  other  ports 
of  the  etractnree.* 

ConudRring  ihe  prominent  potitica)  and  oommcrcial  positioii  of 
Spain  in  the  sixteenth  ccntnry,  the  importance  of  her  titoraliire, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  watt  ttien  cultirated  in  Kngland,  it  i« 
SDrprifiing  that  bo  few  Engliah  words  can  be  referred  to  a  Spanish 
origin.  Sidney,  and  other  writore  of  that  day  who  imitated  the 
poetic  fonna  of  Spain,  boiTowod  uotliing  from  her  Tocabulaiy, 
and  evon  tJie  dialocCof  navigation  and  commerce  hag  adopted  few 
Spanish  words  wMch  were  not  originnllj  eitlier  Arabic  or  Amer^ 
icaiL  CarffO  and  embargo  are  certainly  Spnnish,  trade  and  tmjic 
probably  so,  but  theeo  stand  almost  alono  ia  oar  vocabolary.  We 
owe,  in  &ct,  more  to  Portuguese  tliau  to  Spanish  etymology,  and 
ft  U  remarkable  that  many  words  now  current  almost  all  otut 
Enn)p«>,  and  popularly  snpposed  to  be  of  African  or  East  Indian 
derivation,  are  really  native  Portufifnese.  Thus,  fettiihi»m.  or 
feticiam — the  low  idolatry  and  sorcery  of  'Weatem  Africa,  now  so 
oommonly  uaod  in  nil  parts  of  Europe  to  signify  the  most  do 
bdued  and  raperstitioiu  tnaterial  warship — goacratly  tliought  to  bo 
an  African  word,  is  only  the  Portuguese  (eitii;o,t  «w»rj/or 
w*/<iAOT>j/)?,wliich  is  derived  from  the Ijtin ^a o*** it, ^aof  «(»««/ 
coco,  the  well-known  lume  of  the  nut  of  a  juhn  and  of  the  tree 
that  produces  it,  (usually  ajtollcd  erroueoubly  cocoa^X  from  a  con- 


*  Berradifsloo,  Dnamo  dl  Honroakt,  pp.  94.  ti,  TS,  8L  fies  alw  Wlit«. 
AJplnlKbta  u.  TnmmlplnbcliH.  420. 

t  Tlio  Spaalib  eljraologlcal  oarrrisUTo  oT  tDltIco  la  Iiecklio,  A  Id 
mod.  Sp.  often  GorrapunKllnir  to  Port./.  eA  to  Von.  I.  Ibre  ]m1uU  out  tbe  re- 
•ambiance  of  tbwe  wortb  to  Uib  Swedluli  b  e  x  a ,  a  witeb,  and  suggests  thai 
titay  inaj  hav«  bctiu  Intruduovd  into  Spun  hj  tJio  Qotlut. 

t  Tula  false  arthognphy  i»  afioniiwntivriy  fsocntooTniptSon.  Tbg  JoaroaU 
In  PurchM,  Dmapicr  ud  mII  tLt  otd  tniTolldTii,  iipcll  tbt  word  propeHr,  mm,  ct 
■amellRKi  too9t  or  eaker.    Joluuon  atnuiget;  bluudcn  aDd  confoooda  tlio  aig 
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fiuiou  with  oacaot  a  totally  dlfiorent  vegetable,)  U  tlic  Portii* 
gucfio  word  for  hugbeor,  and,  according  to  Dc  Ban-iM,  tlic  great 
historian  of  his  ooimtry*8  Ort«ntat  conquesta,  the  name  waa 
applied  to  tho  nnt  frotu  its  rade  reBemhluice  to  a  distorted  liumaD 
face,  or  a  masJc  need  by  nnrees  to  frighten  children ;  *  paUioer,  a 
cotmcil  of  African  chiefs,  is  the  PortiigHPHe  palavra,  word, 
talk;  oommothre,  dorired  lijr  onr  dictionaries  from  the  Spanisli 
comendador,  whicli  is  of  altogether  another  eignification,  is  a 
oorruptioD  of  the  Purtugacee  capitiio  mor,  or  chief-captain, 
a  phraae  precieely  eqaivalent  in  meaning  to  oar  own  term.  CMtd, 
M  a  designation  of  eocial  or  poUtica]  rank  or  clattB,  is  from  casta, 
a  votd  of  donljtful  origin,  common  to  $]>aiiiHh  and  Portugneso, 
but  it  was  liorruwed  by  both  England  and  the  Northern  Conti- 
nental nationa  from  tlic  Portuguctw  accounts*  of  Imlia.  Cash  and 
aa«A()ffraremoreprot>al)ty  from  till) Purtu^icjw  caxa  thnn  fmni  the 
French  caieee,  and  even  tho  current  €binc«o  au^,  the  name 
of  a  small  coin,  has  been  snppo^  to  come  from  the  Fortugueee 
word.  The  same  langaago  eug^sts  a.  potwiblo  etymology  foi-  the 
obecoro  word  dunyeiw.  The  dnngeon,  dongcon,  or  donjon  keep, 
(Low  Latin,  dnnjo,  domgio,  dGmnio,)waB  originally  tlie 
principal  tower  in  a  feudal  castle.  It  is  called  in  Fortugueso 
torre  de  homenagem,  tower  of  homage,  b«caii%  it  con- 
tained the  reception  room  in  which  fealty  or  homage  to  the  lord 
was  pledged,  and  thia  is  not  improbably  the  source  of  tlie  French 
word  and  our  own. 


nlBcatlon  and  etjmology  of  amvp  and  eaeao.  and  nioclem  botany  tias  digntflecl 
UiePorui|fu«aefrujAKtr,  brlatltil&Iiig  it  lolo  cocci,  as  Uu!  generic  luime  of  n 
baocb  o(  the  palm  fumilj. 

•  EbU  cnca  ■  •  *  urn  hiinia  mancirs  agmlii,  r\MP.  ijum  «cinr'lbHr  o 
■ariz  pooCocntre  doua  olUoe  ntlnndos  ;  •  •  •  por  nwfto  dn  qnl  Vigwn  tern 
ter  dgum,  oa  dooms  Ibe  churairaiu  Ww,  □cimo  Impoeta  jwUs  mulhi-n«  n  qual- 
qncr  oooaa,  com  que  querem  fazer  medo  i&  criikni,-u.  o  qua!  notiie  assi  Ihe 
flcon,  qne  nlognem  Uic  Mbe  outro,  seudo  o  pen  proprlo,  camo  Ibp  oe  M&tabar«s 
duuBun.  Tf3iga>  e  oi  Canarije,  Narlu.  Dc-  Barrt>8,  A^.  Dec,  111.,  Liv.  HI., 
cap.  Ttt. 

Otiepo  (Ramtulo,  III.  M.  A..  PitrdiM.  HI.  vm)  wiyH:  "Tliia  finil  waa 

called  coco  for  tbis  caiiM,  tliat  wbon  it  U  tiik«R  from  Uia  pWe  wbm<  il 

ctearcfli  fast  to  the  trnr,  diero  aic  ecc^nc  Vvo  boles,  ud  alravc  Uicm  two  vlbvi 

naturall  holM.  wliEi^  a]to([Dt]i«r  do  repreMStt  ths  gesMie  nnd  figure  of  ttw 

i  oaltM  mIM  mitBKWMw,  thai  («  monkeys.  whpB  Ihey  cry,  wJiicli  [cry]  Uio  In- 

^dluiacal]  coca,"     But  Dc  Bairoa  b  a  LiKlicr  auUiorllj' Uum  Ovicdo,  and  Ma 

I  derlTatton  Is  the  man  j>robalilc. 
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In  all  theee  caM«f  except  tlie  last,  wlilcb  ie  oxplainod  hy  the  ny 
fienibliuico  of  tbo  Portngoeeo  bonion»jfcnri  to  tbo  fendtJ  Litia 
hoiiiagium,  bomADiiginm,  liomeniigliiui,  tlie  early  mo- 
nupolf  of  distant  narigation  and  of  the  Airioan  and  Kaat  lodiui 
trade  by  tho  Portnguoee,  acoonuts  for  tbe  introdactiou  of  the 
words  into  the  vocaboJarj',  not  of  England  only,  bnt  oi  all 
Etirope ;  and  it  is  throngh  tbe  channel  of  coiiitDer(.'«  chat  we  h»n 
borrowed  the  phraee  to  rnn-amnrk  from  tlie  Malays,  ta^  from 
tbe  Satidwioh  IiilamlK,  luid  hiindn^ds  of  otber  wordi,  now  almoit 
tmtvenal,  from  equally  ramota  and  obecorie  touroai.  There  ia  a 
very  common  woni,  demijohn,  the  uanie  of  a  tikrge  ^aw  bottle 
coTcred  n-ith  wickurwork,  whiob  oecun  in  moat  Europoon  lan- 
gnagea  in  nearly  tbo  mdk  form.  This  strange  word  hog  boon  a 
and  ptiKzlc  to  ctymologtHtii.  It  ia  often  writteo  in  Engli&h  with  a 
hyphen  between  the  necond  imd  tlnnl  Kyllablea,  at  if,  QOtwitb- 
Rtanding  its  ea^wjty,  it  were  but  tlie  half  of  a  whole  John.  In 
France,  it  ib  made  a  oomponnd,  damo-jcauuo,  ijidy  Jan^ 
and  a  French  etymolof^ot  ha£  fablnl  that  it  took  ite  name  from 
ita  introduction  into  Europe  by  an  apocryphal  I^y  Jane,  a  dta- 
tinf^ahed  dame  of  that  nation.  Every  one  who  hag  l>eon  in  tbe 
Eaet  will  rumemlwr  tliat  this  [Mtrtly  veeeel, — looaJly  oalliMl  kara- 
bah.  whenco  curAc^y, — is  there  called  dam  agan,  or  damajan, 
and  the  name,  as  well  as  the  thing,  ia  generally  aappoeod  to  hare 
been  borrowed  from  the  CliristianB  by  tbe  uubelioi-crB,  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  the  demijohn  was  formerly  largely  manofafrtnrod 
at  Damagliau,  a  town  in  Khonusan,  a  profiiice  of  Persia  once 
famous  for  its  glass  works,  and  henco  tlie  name.  Our  commercial 
nomenclature  is  full  of  similar  instancea,  and  tlic  wide  range  of 
modem,  and  especially  Kn)i;Ush,  traffic,  makeb  them  ainiplc 
eaougb ;  bnt  when  we  find  that  the  Icelanders,  in  their  remote 
and  iBolBted  abode,  call  the  elephant  hy  tlic  mnie  name  aa  tbe 
Araha,  feel,  we  are  nimble  to  aoootint  for  ao  strange  n  cotncL 
deuce,  until  we  leani  tliat  in  tlie  gfxHl  old  timed  of  simple  mcdifl»> 
val  devotion,  the  uuophyte  Northmen  were  wont  to  signalin 
Uieir  conversion  from  the  darkness  of  heatheuiBm,  hy  a  Mediter- 
ranean Toutnre,  eombining  the  cliaractors  of  a  piratical  eriilM  am) 
a  pionx  pilgrimage.  In  thuijo  expeditions  they  now  and  tlien  fell 
in  with  on  argosy,*  manned  bypaynim  Arabs,  or  Bldmann  aa 


*  Afftas  k  gfnenllj  anproaod  to  be  dcrlred  from  tbe  appaUatloa  erf  ttaa 
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ihey  called  thera,  or  even  entered  the  liarbor  nf  a  MocriiJi  tuwu  ou 
the  coast  uf  S[»in,  or  of  Scrkland,  the  land  af  the  Soracotui, 
plundered  the  infidelB,  if  thoj  were  ftble,  and  trafficked  with  them 
if  tbey  were  not.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  Cntie  coin  iu  Scandi- 
Bavian  barrowB,  Arabic,  wonls  in  the  Old-Xorfli«ro  touguo. 

The  study  of  foreign  literature*,  and  the  introdiic^on  of  new 
words  bj  foreign  immigrante,  in  ootintriee  which,  like  England 
and  America,  are  centres  of  attraction  for  the  whole  earth,  are 
aoaroeB  of  acoretioa  too  familiar  to  ref|iiire  detailed  consideration^ 
bat  the  effects  of  the  extension  of  commerce  and  indtutiy  deaerTo 
more  than  a  putdng  notioe.     Ever^  new  iirtiRle  of  tnult^,  every 
new  Mjlf^  of  foreign  goods,  brings  with  it  eitlier  its  native  desig- 
oation  or  an  epithet  indicati%'e  of  the  coontry  whence  it  is  im- 
ported, and  tlie  nanio  very  often  n;mains  in  a  new  applit-ation 
■fter  ihe  particular  articip   lia«  dirappcared  from  our  market. 
Tbttfl  eaUoo  was  ori^^nslly  appUed  to  oortain  ootton  goods  uor 
ported  fi>>m  Calient,  in  India,  aa  in  French  roMwn^n*  from 
Jtotten.     We  now  um<  it  ouly  of  priiiUwl  cottons  of  a  very  differ- 
cnt  fuxtnre,  while  In  England  all  plain  wliite  cottons  are  called 
ealico.     In  the  Levant,  the  KUperioritj  of  Amerif-an  cotton  goods 
funnerljgave  tbera  a  preference  in  the  markets,  and  the  hawkers 
who  sold  cotton  staSa,  of  whatever  fabric,  in  the  streets,  described 
them  as  American  cotton  to  attract  cnstonL     Oradaally  they 
dropped  the  word  cotton,  and  cloths  of  that  material  are  now 
called  simply  Americant.     When,  therofore,  an  American  trav- 
fllf-'r  heaia  a  Hebrew  peddler  crying  Americauil  athishwls, 
iu  the  8lreot«  of  Smyrna  or  Constjuitinoplu,  he  need  not  hiipjKMO 
'that  the  Orientul  ts  taunting  htm  with  bit  Tankec  nationality  ;  it 
5s  udIv.  in  the  want  of  a  daily  Tltiutf,  or  Trifmne,  or  /Tr.Tal(l,  a 
mixJc  of  iidvortising  that  the  colporteur  hiw  cottons  to  sell. 

KnineroQS  as  arc  the  foreign  words  wltich  oommcroc  and  for- 
4^D  art  hxvo  incorporated  into  EiigU^.  it  is  prolnblc  tlint  theee 
loans  hare  been  repaid  by  England  and  j\juerion,  in  the  con- 
tribations  we  have  made  to  other  languages.  A  di&tiiiguished 
SciDthem  geotleman  comforted  nnlucky  Eu^^Udi  bond-faoldere,  in 


miUc  ship  Argo ;  liut  ll  Has  been  suggested,  a&il  out  vrttbout  probkUllty, 
■■1  the  aaan  la  a  coirupUoD  of  Hofftuan,  tlie  aattoiul  dealgnallon  of  Ibe 
■b  enplajed  Id  tbo  conanerce  of  the  IraportMit  port  of  R^gosa. 
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tli«  daya  of  rapndiatloD,  bj  Bssuriog  tbura  tliat  the  Anglo-Saxon 
iHce,  .on  our  aide  uf  tbc  AtlaDtic  as  vrcU  a»  ou  the  other,  vai  u 
much  a  <lt'bt-]xiyliig  no  u  land-Htuiliii^  people.  I  need  not  speak 
upon  tlie  qacfition  of  pecuniary  oonsciciitiuufinesB,  but  in  trimb, 
wlijcb  w«  can  spAro  without  mn«h  aocrifico,  we  have  been  just 
and  even  geoerous.  Our  trade  and  our  industry,  in  coujuuclJou 
with  thoee  of  England,  havo  sown  a  broad  crop  of  English  and 
American  irords  over  tbc  face  of  the  earth.  A  Freuoh  poet  eotu* 
plaina  that  England  ha»  compelled  hla  coontrymcn  to  ntter  artlca* 
lataoiut  BM  liard  as  chewing  ghit»  or  charcoal : 

La  rodiMV,  1«  timMt,  lo  teHwl,  le  ttnOtr, 
JbpiwH,  tfudu,  M  iM0»n«;  una  boueha  Tnn^a3m 
8oa)bl«  tiroj'cr  du  wm  on  micber  do  U  bcalM). 

Theae  words  have  piuned  from  ICnglond  to  erory  Oootinenta] 
ooanb7,  but  it  i»  only  a  rertitntion  of  borrowed  stoclc  with  urary, 
for  of  the  Bcren,  only  ballaet,  watfons^  and  the  last  half  of  rail- 
icay,  are  Anglo-Saxon.  The  nomenclature  of  steam  narigation, 
which  has  become  not  leas  ttniTenal,  is  mtM  purely  American. 
WhereTer  yon  meet  the  steamboat  your  oar  will  welcome  familiar 
Boandfl.  Tou  will  hear  Frenchmen  on  the  Hhone,  Danes  in  the 
Bolts,  Teuton?  on  the  Rliioe,  TlfTngyant  and  Slarei  on  the  Danube, 
and  Ara1)e  on  the  Nile,  all  alike  sliouting,  hai^-stsam,!  atop  her! 
go  ahead}  and  many  au  uninstmcted  traveller  has  been  agree- 
ably enrprieed  at  findin;^  such  a  remarkable  resemblanoe  between 
good  motber-Engliah  and  barbarous  Datch  or  heathen  Arable,  as 
these  homplike  words  so  plainly  indicate. 

Vegetable  nature  has  provUbul  for  tbe  diasomiuatinu  uf  plants 
by  employing  the  movable  windii  and  watem,  and  tlii?  migntnry 
beart-f  of  tlio  field  and  fowU  of  the  air,  in  tlic  truuqwrtation  of 
their  seocK  Providence  has  not  lew  amply  aeonrod  the  dlSiudon 
and  intermixture  of  words  of  cardinal  importance  to  tho  great 
IntereBts  of  man.  lieligion,  natural  science,  moral  and  intel" 
lectoal  pliiloeopliy,  *iid  diplomacy,  have  inlroduood  into  Englieh 
tbonaands  of  wonla  uBarly  ideutit^  with  tboeo  employed  for  the 
same  purp(H«!i  in  all  the  languagea  in  Chriiitendom.  The  history 
and  origin  of  these  are  gcnumlty  viTy  oafuly  traced,  bnt  eveiy 
generation  gives  Urth  to  a  multitude  of  uxpreaHione  whose  dat« 
wo  can  fix  with  approximate  precision,  bnt  tho  etymology  and 
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lonrro  of  whicb  are  tuiknoirii  at  tlie  very  poriod  of  their  intro- 
ditctioti.  Tbeee  tn^  for  the  most  part,  mere  popular  words, 
trluch  obtaiii  no  place  in  litorataro,  but  die  with  the  meuior^  of 
the  oocuionA  out  of  wliicb  they  ffKv.  But  it  eometimeB  happeim 
that  soch  TiFOrda  become  permanent,  thongh  often  ungraceful, 
additiou  to  oor  Tocabulary,  and  romaia  as  staDdiitg  enigma  to 

•thA  eQrmokigiM.     Of  such,  our  American  caucus  is  an  example, 
and  every  man's  reooUecdon  will  euggeet  other  uurtanoee. 

The  Freiicli  »<aayist  Montaigne  gives  ub  a  string  example  of 
ibe  strange  accidente  by  which  foreign  words  are  eometinies  in- 
trodooed.  In  order  the  better  to  familiarize  Llm  with  Latin,  tfao 
Mounon  speech  of  the  learned  in  those  days,  he  wna  allowed  in 
liis  cbQdIiood  to  uee  no  other  lojignnge,  and  not  only  his  teachers^ 
but  liig  parents,  atteudauts,  and  even  liis  nurserymaid,  were 
obliged  to  learn  enough  of  Latin  to  conrerae  with  him  in  it. 
The  people  of  the  neigliboring  rillagee  adopted  some  of  the  Latin 
words  which  they  heard  constantly  used  in  the  family  of  their 
feudal  lord  ;  and,  writiug  fifty  yeora  later,  he  declares  that  these 
worda  hod  bec»me  permanently  incorporated  into  the  dialect  of 

I  tfw  prorinoei.* 


*  Qwuit  so  rMt«  d*  m  maiiem,  e'eatolt  use  regie  Inviolable  que  117  hiy 

t,  uj  na  tnen,  n^  valet,  nj  c&unbrlcre.  n«  p«rlvi«iil  eo  ma  cotnpolfnie 

1b'  Butaat  da  mots  <le  lutn  que  dwBOUa  avoU  sjipriua  pour  int-KoniKT  Brec 

Of.     (Teat  mervelUe  du  trulct  que  cbMCUo  y  felt :  nion  pcre  nt  nui  nirro  y 

Mex  do  UUn  pour  rcnMnulra,  et  en  BC<)uiront  A  (iiffiwuico  pour 

I'flB  mxtIt  a  la  necciam,  atmau!  folreat  autal  In  nullrci  domoBliiitieB,  qnl 

phis  Mlocbcx  i  mon  »crri<-e.    Bodudc^  nous  Ittlialzumca  tant,  qoV 

L  ngargm  taaqawi  dm  yfllBgwi  lout  atnour,  ob  fl  jr  a  enoorec,  et  ont  prim 

.  ptr  FuM^  pluii«ura  appdlatiou  ktinM  d'artiMM  «( d'utUs.    HouUignv, 

^Mh,  Uv.  I.  ch.  XXV. 

In  order  that  I  nuj  iiot  be  auppoacd  to  bare  boctowed  from  a  irnicmpoiBrjr 
~«lio  luu  IntraduMd  taw  *  recent  volume  sonie  of  the  PortugiMW«  Gtjmologles 
iMBtioned  Btmre.  to^vtLcr  witb  tb«  exumple  from  MonUug^nc,  I  think  ft  proper 
Id  itj  that  all  thoae  etjmologice,  with  tiro  or  tbrce  exceptioua  nut  mAtcriiil  to 
Uk  praent  purpQM,  and  the  OliutradoD  frcno  Ute  French  eaiayliK,  w«ni  givm 
hy  iDP  Ui  tJilB  lectura,  at  Ita  dellverjr  to  K orembcr.  1BS8.  and  cniiUInnI  hi  an 
eSncl  printed  in  the  New  York  Century,  fn  March,  1956,  for  the  most  port 
la  ibe  iwy  wrd*  tSacrt  employed  hy  tbo  Ingenloutt  and  agreeable  writer  to 
vbom  I  r«f«r.  Alihoti^b  cmlit  was  not  jrivea,  I  cerlahiljr  do  not  laiaglne 
tba  ibsra  WM  an/  Inic^tioiisl  appropriation  of  natter  collected  bf  me,  and  1 
Mte  the  fact  ooly  to  defend  tnj-»i'Jf  n^ainKt  a  pomfble  diarge.  of  nUcb  1  voy 
duofuD;  acquit  Uid  author  io  qocstion. 
6* 
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BorxoEa  ^XD  oauroemos  or  wsausa. 


The  Englisli  Ungufig;e,  though  bj  do  means  wanting  in  phi- 
lological individnalitif  uml  gmrnmntiail  nnitr,  i.i,  as  we  have  seen, 
very  hetert^^eouH  in  ibi  vocaltubirj.  ItK  lariiioiiy  and  oohi}r> 
ence  of  ittmcture  are  due  to  the  oi^ntc  vitality  of  lU  oaniinal 
and  fiiuilanu'iiUi]  t^lnnoiit,  tiie  AiigU>8axon  tong^ie,  vliich  po»- 
Besses  not  onljr  iinmnimon  rc(;optiri(j  with  refcreiiPO  to  the 
■dmiaMQii  of  foreign  iagrcdionte,  hut  an  cqoallr  reinork&btc 
pon-cr  of  aiadmUatJng  strange  coDstituontd,  naturalizing  theou 
as  wo  Bay  in  America,  and  converting  tlicni  from  alion,  if  not 
boatile,  forcM,  into  obedient  and  useful  denizens.  There  Is 
found  eWvherOj  and  esiieciativ  in  the  langnagea  of  those  Orien- 
tal families  upon  whom  ttiu  Amlm  hare  imposed  tliatr  religion 
and  with  it  tiitiir  theological  dlulent  and  thdr  hiw,  a  gnat  ruadi- 
noM  to  admit  foreign  wonia  and  foreign  pbmHCH,  wilhont  nioald- 
ing  these  lingQistic  aoqairitiona  into  anj  idiomatic  conformity 
with  the  principle*  of  thoiir  own  Btmcture.  Arabic  words  ar* 
received  into  Persiau  aud  Tur)ci8h  witli  all  tbmr  auomaloua  in- 
tlectioiis,  and  whole  plinu(«  are  )>i)rrowed,  without  anj  change  of 
form  or  tcrminiitioii  tu  euit  them  to  the  geniui)  and  the  ayntax 
ol  the  epcccli  Lhat  adopts  tbcm.  Persona  familiar  with  tho  litora- 
toro  of  Germany  and  of  Scandinaria  will  rcmemtter  that  in  tha 
neventcenth  centnry  the  laoguagee  of  thorn  conutrice  exhibited, 
in  ft  mnrkoci  deforce,  a  fdmihir  tendency  with  rcepoct  ta  Jjitin 
teciiiiicid  plinu>e8  and  combinations,  and  many  of  our  old  Engtiafa 
writers  indulge  largely  in  the  same  practice.  The  pnrian,  which 
has  for  n>iiie  time  prevailed  in  Germany  and  &iNLiidinavin,  bai 
expelled  frwin  tlicir  roapoctivc  literatnrij«  mrt  only  toruign  sim- 
plex phraMW,  bntf  to  a  considerable  extent,  all  worda  of  cxtnuw- 
nnn 
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era  etymology.  In  EngliHli,  we  liAve  nn  iu(>aiui  of  supplying  tlic 
place  of  DiKili  uxproMious,  aiid  the  o^MjiilUilly  uiixuJ  cliarat-ler  oi 
the  speech  raQdoiv  thetn  lesH  repugniuit  to  our  taste  than  they  are 
In  LuDguages  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  do  without  tliein.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  foreiga  tnerconaries  were  first  employed 
in  the  uomeadatnrea  of  the  learned  profeesion^,  and  raanj  are 
Btill  confined  to  them.  Othera  have  passed  from  the  bar,  the  pul- 
pit, iuid  the  antdciuic  hall,  luto  the  Imigaage  of  oommou  life,  and 
an;,  though  with  a  cvrtiuu  heHitatiou,  often  need  by  the  moot  uq> 
schooled  peraons.  The  lawyer  spealu  of  the  rale  caveat 
emptor,  deuics  the  nuthority  of  an  obiter  dictum,  con- 
tendB  that  thv  ouur)  probaiuli  lieo  ou  the  otlier  side,  die- 
putcs  bow  &r  words  epokon  arc  a  part  of  the  roe  gostte,  and 
meotioiu  an  undecided  qacstioa  as  being  stJU  sub  judicc, 
Th«n,  with  many  more  of  the  Uko  eort,  Kraain  the  exciu&ivo 
property  of  that  much  suffering  profession,  which  is  condemned 

to  dnid^o  for  Ihc  drptp;  of  mca. 
Awl  Krawl  Uxuige  wonia  wlUi  s  Iiaitiaroui  pen, 

while  otlters  have  beoome  parcel  of  the  heritage  of  the  lai/  ^nis, 
58  lawyers  call  the  noii-profe«eioDiU  world.  The  dialects  of  logic, 
of  criticism,  and  of  paj-Uamentary  law^  have  also  contributed 
hrgeily  to  scatter  Uirouf;h  our  speech  these  incongruouB  expres- 
BioDA,  the  currency  of  whicli  amounts  to  a  coiLfu«fiiou  tliat  our 
own  language  'n  too  poor  to  furnish  a  drc^  for  umuy  idcan  which 
•we  luiTe  borrowed  from  alien  BoureeB,  People  who  know  tunall 
I^iu  make  deductions  k  priori,  A  posteriori,  and  a 
fortiori,  oso  arguments  ad  hominem,  and  denounce  the 
ooncluaons  of  tlieir  opponents  a»  non  Bequiturg;  college 
graduates  make  affectinmite  mention  of  tlieir  alma  mater; 
critics  quote  verbatim  et  literatim,  and  rote  h  casual 
error  of  speech  as  a  Upsas  linguie;  in  alt  dcIiliemtiTc  bodies 
rusolutions  are  adopted,  nemine  cnntradicuiitc,  aod  when 
the  btuincfis  of  the  meeting  is  tiCrmtnatcd,  the  a»%>%ml)ly  is  ad- 
jonmed  sine  die;  protectionists  and  froo-tradcre  digpute  about 
ad  valorem  duties ;  poUiiciam^  hold  offices  ad  interim, 
durante  bene  placito,  or  pro  tempore;  all  the  world 
nys  et  cetera;  and  vice  versA,  tliough  with  a  promm- 
riatioD  of  the  V,  which  comes  unfortunately  near  »  w,  has  even 
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ODtorod  into  ihe  \iilgtr  Cocknej  dialect*  Many  Orook  and 
Latin  iioiins  axu  employed  in  English  with  their  ori^^nal  plnnla. 
Thas  wc  writo  phenomena  not  phenomenon*  y  meuioraD(£a  per- 
hapa  more  frequently  than  menioraduni«  ;  tonmm  of  a  raUroad 
not  t«roiinw**('*,  and  «>me  very  dawical  aod  critiool  porsMiB  hare 
gono  BO  far  as  to  wy  omnibifor  omnibtifiMW.  But  all  thow  an 
oxccptiooal  caaea,  and  tlie  freqaent  utte  of  forngn  forms  and 
pIiniRen  is  rnntniry  to  the  gonina  of  every  cnltivHted  laognage,  as 
well  aA  to  the  genemi  rales  of  idiomatic  propriety  and  good  taete-f 
In  iollected  lan^agee,  declinable  words,  iodading  all  thow 
which  embody  the  fondamoDtal  moauinj?  of  tlie  period,  osaally 
have  endings  which  not  only  detannino  their  grutunaticftl  claaa 
and  category,  bat  are  also  characteristic  of  the  language  to  which 
tliey  belong.  Thus,  for  intitancc,  in  a  Greek  or  Latin  arltrle, 
noon  or  adjective,  the  terminal  Hyllablee  alone  generally  tell  us  the 
niimbor,  caae,  andgendcrof  the  word ;  in  a  verb,  the  nunilKsr,  mood, 
tcDH,  and  voice ;  and  in  all  these  parts  of  speech,  they  further  b- 
form  Ds  tliat  Oie  nilk-jU  wlitch  they  quaUfy  is  Qroek  and  not 
Latin,  or  the  contrary,  [n  EugliMli,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
very  few  endings  which  are  indicative  of  the  class  of  tlie  wotd, 
of  its  grammatical  relations,  or  of  the  ct^-molo^cal  Murce  from 
which  it  is  derived.  For  this  reason,  and  becaoee  also  our  low 
specific  termUiatioQB  are  in  many  Doaea  applied  to  fordgn  roots, 
wc  can  never  confidently  pronounce  npon  the  nationali^  of  Eng- 
liali  vocablea,  by  the  terminal  syllnblee  alone.  A  ninitar  uncer- 
tainty, chough  in  a  somewhat  enialler  degree,  prevails  with  respect 


*  The  ooanrrence  of  L*tln  ptinau  In  popular  ItaUan  U  eaallj  < 

aail  Ibttj  are  otteo  used  lu  »  cnrrujil  furiu  ;  Ihua,  tb«  pcMmte  of  th«  '.  

have  made  a  Tcrb,  pimttran  (nna  Uie  Lalin  Bdretbtal  phrase,  jrfu«  vitro. 
Oluliaul,  Lififfuaffgio  Vhentt  attatia,  fives  other  draUar  exvnplei. 

fljCnla  fatuuR,  now  Tcrj  Rommcin.  (loo  not  ippenrtolMTe  been  cur- 
mit  Id  FuIIot'b  lime,  for  in  kia  cuinnioiit  on  RiiUi.  p.  88,  he  uses  iiwtwr  ^ 
fMlith  fin,  iiui«ad,  and  Marrcll  applim  the  aune  pliram  to  Ihe  glow-worm. 
Wc  cna  hanlJ,v  be  sold  to  have  bod  a  porlatlc  period  or  acbool  in  KnglUh, 
thoni^  indlridtinl  vrrJtcra  tiavc  occaaloBally  maalfealed  «Dcb  ■  teDiUuic;. 
Hulcactor,  for  example,  \»  (paring  of  words  of  Orcek  origin,  and  pivfen 
Um  iiwr«  fnniiliar  \Mit\,  aomelimca  itibitiliillng  for  tb«  Or««k  B«w.«<iined 
umu  front  Latin  roota.  in  iLc  want  of  fluzit)le  6*xoa  prltnltirm.  Dut  tlime 
ha  coBfomu  u>  Ihs  EDrllah  luloi  at  derivation,  or.  aa  he  calb  It,  n^fnnehim* 
tbem.    Tbut  he  oaea  titettr  for  dtsreals,  and  vniXer  tar  bypbtn.    8e* 
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(o  prc&coe  and  other  initial  Bjllables,  and  tlioreforc,  oapoeiftJly 
since  tlie  aasimiUtion  of  the  English  orthography  to  that  of  the 
Contiueutal  languages,  it  h  impoenible  to  lay  dovm  any  very  pro- 
dae  mles  for  il^turtuimng,  by  the  form  of  a  wonl,  whether  it  is 
of  domesUe  or  of  alien  origin.  But  it  is,  for  a  vartot^-  of  reasons, 
desirable  to  bo  able  to  refer  the  aeYeral  oonstituoota  of  onr  lan< 
guago  to  their  proper  eoarces,  and,  in  epite  of  tho  nuccrtoiuty  of 
tay  one  criterion,  wo  may,  by  the  neo  of  Bcreml,  including  not 
^  form  only  but  tlie  grammatical  claiw  of  the  word  and  itB  gcn- 
ml  BgnificatJonj  form  a  probable  jtidgmeiit  as  to  its  nationiUity, 
even  witbont  a  technical  knowledge  of  etymology. 

The  first  and  must  obviouts  criterion  witli  ruepcct  to  tlie  origin 
of  English  words,  is  fonnd  in  the  grammatical  clw  to  which  tJioy 
belong.  lutcrjcctionB  arc  so  much  alike  throughout  the  world, 
that  none  of  the  few  wo  poeaees  can  bo  said  to  bo  exotneively 
characteristic  of  Eoglieh,  but  most  of  onr  true  interjections  are 
doubtless  of  native  growth.  The  articles,  pronoun»,  conjunctions, 
pr«poeitiong,  aaxiiiarr  rerbe,  the  namerals*  one,  two,  tlirce,  four, 
and  so  on  np  to  million,  excloaivo;  the  ordinals  to  the  railUonth 
exclnrive ;  all  these  are  Anglo-Saxon,  except  the  ordinal  gacvnd, 
which  we  have  t>orrowed  from  tlio  Latin  through  tltu  Kreiich. 
Tbe  simple  life  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  gavi*  them  httiB  occasion  fot 
nnntben  beyond  thousands,  and  modem  urtrouomy,  by  making 
«a  ^miliar  witli  oolcstial  distances,  fir»t  taught  us  the  want  of 
gnaltf  numerical  cxprceaoQ&f  The  singular  exception  of  »econi 
suong  the  ordinals  is  dne  to  tho  fact,  that  neither  in  Anglo-Saxon 
lor  the  cognata  ^cDso-Oothic  aud  Icelandic,  woe  there  any  specific 
ordina]  oonvepooding  to  tlie  nnmenU  two,  the  place  of  such  an 
one  being  supplied  in  both  by  othfr,  and  they  counted  firtt,  ot/UTf 
t&ird^  &C.,  using  oMw  aa  wc  do  in  tho  phrsflo  gvary  other  lina.^ 

*  Rusk  lanlcB  Um  numenla  with  tbe  prouoiUB,  and  some  athet  grammariaai 
Inctiae  lo  make  (Jiem  a  clasa  by  tlieuuelres. 

f  lo  AeUric's  Homlljr  od  Ui«  Fourth  Sund&j-  afur  Poiieoon,  Thorpe^  edi- 
tion. 1.  MS,  we  Sod  a  ftiu^Iur  mode  of  exprawlag  great  aumbera.  by  the  mul- 
tIpUcBiiOfl  of  Suteod,  tbc  higlMt  «ollc«ttTe  nuiMnl  in  tbo  rocabolaiy: 
"Ten  tSnaend  ■tSao  hundfsalda  Suacnda  htm  mid  wuao- 
doQ:~  Ua IHeruMnd Um«i hu»art^otd Ounuon^  dvnM  wiili  him. 

flic  urxllQiiIa  is  ity  DO  mpaiiA  i^zcluslrriy  choTBCtcrlftic  of  tbc  Gothic  tangoagca. 
Ai  Uut  I'MgUihJint  h  tu)l  derired  from  ant,  and  aee^nd  Is  foreign  allogvUierf 
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Ilaviug  thtw  afisignod  exclimively  to  tlie  Anglo^Kon  one  hnli 
the  parts  of  speedi,  we  liavt>  only  the  ttiibwtAntivog,  ufljoctives, 
Terfci,  fend  adTurbe  to  dual  with.* 

IVith  nupoct  to  the  ngDiticatiou  of  wonl»  bs  a  dew  to  the  Hu- 
gttjfitic  K>tirco  from  which  thoy  are  dorivoU,  it  may  1>e  obBerred 
that,  in  general,  the  fiuniliar  namos  of  tho  mcmbere  and  organs 
of  tho  bod^'  and  their  functions,  tlio  woTds  indicative  of  tho  com- 
mon dutieR,  cares,  labon,  and  paeaooB  of  runl  and  domwtic  life, 

shorty  of  all  thoae  primary  objects,  arta,  and  acatiinvnls  with 
Irliich  we  1>ccoine  aoqaainted,  not  throngli  books,  but  by  the  tiiuly 
round  of  human  oxperionce,  are  Saxon,  Inexftniining  the  vocabu- 
lary more  in  d<.>tail  hereafter,  I  kIihII  have  occaaiixi  to  refer  again 
to  thi8  [xiint,  and  I  will  only  mention  here  one  Kmnrkaltlc  pecn- 
liarily  with  recpect  to  EiijjIifJi  words  denoting  th«  di-grew  of 
family  rt-lationiilup.  Thu  Aii^li>-Kuxun  hod  it«  appropriate  nntnea 
for  direct  as  wuU  as  cullatenU  rolativos  in  Ixidt  the  aiircnding 
and  thu  (IcMx-itdiiig  Hue,  though,  as  in  all  dialoct«  hutongtng  to 
mdo  and  pAtriarchnl  life,  wlmre  tho  family  in  kept  together  for 
generationa,  tho  dougnationa  of  alt  but  tlie  nureet  reUb'ung  of 
affinity  and  oonmagoinity  wen  vagnriy  employed.-!-    Now,  in 


•otlieLallB  prlmoR  and  secandua  arefaDowaycuniwclMlwith  unu« 
and  duo.  nor  ie  Ibe Orcek  *pu!-(^ •  derivmUve of  "c-  ^m,  primua,  utd 
vpwroc  oTT'  raapocUvdy  formed  fmtn  prepnaiUons  or  adTerbs  meMtdttg  hrfort,  so 
nmi/nib/rrwiuuit.  aad  we  flud/wwncwtforjfrat  in  Maodevtila  and  oilier  old 

Tlic  Anglo-fiaxoa  forms  of  Uiis  word  obvioualy  pobt  to  Ihb  tAyanAotSf- 
Piirlhe4t\aiausAtot  fint  la  Lord  lIcrlM-n'*  Lif«,  and  Qomr  UMi  till*  form  : 

And  w])«n  he  wf?nclh  haTC  an  cndi*. 
Tbau  ia  hc/urtlutt  lo  begiace. 

Ooitf.  Am..  Panll.  H.  ». 

TheliBtinBacundaii  lickmriynllifd  toUwroot  of  ttcqnor,  I/oQcw,  itad 
•eciindiia,  \»fotli»Hna.  Tlkc  legiincnw of  Uie  Bofiluib  lU^'al  Oiumlit,  uae 
lo  Uii>  fATR-r^'lln^  of  MMnri  (ii  none,  luivo  Ion;  bi«ii  known,  not  m  ^Vnr,  .^w- 
fffuf.  TMrd.  biit  Ml  (Atf  /Vrwt,  tho  Ootdttr^iUH  (where  on*  of  tbolr  Wiilw  waa 
woD),  tbc  Tblrd.  Ac. 

*  Tli«  rvudcT  will  flnit  tlie  jojeDcnl  nIallotM  of  tho  Angto-Smon  lo  the  vfx»b- 
iilai7  of  tnodcrn  English  a\t\y  lUwiUKd  lu  an  utlclo  to  the  RUntarffA  Bntna 
for  1M9». 

f  Tbin  Ib  Uw  Ann<!Dlaa  proTinea  of  RomU,  wbac  lh«  patrUrcbai  sjilem 
itOl  niMau  in  fall  vl)^r.  ruu)  where  kit  tliv  dotarndknU  rmuin  In  llie  fumflr 
otf  thr  tnoMtor  lu  lon^  u  be  Uvm,  tho  joaageT  mvmbvn  arc  all  known  to 
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the  trandtioD  from  the  ample  manners  of  the  AogloSoxoDS  to 
the  more  civilized  and  artificial  iiiBtitutions  and  langaage  of  tlieir 
Eogliah  niecwsoTs  and  repreeentatiree,  we  have  retained  the 
primitJTe  names  for  those  relatives  who,  ia  advunced  atagea  of 
■oeiety,  nmally  oconpofie  ooa  luiii»ehnld  and  gather  Bround  one 
but  ve  havB  rejected  the  native  appcllatioiiB  for  aU  those 
presumably  dwell  tindtjr  another  roof*tree,  and,  regarding 
oompttimtivelj,  BtraogCtB,  have  bestowed  upon  them  for- 
eign namoB.  ^at^^  m«M«r,  hiniandy  mfe,  Mdigvwm,  br*d^ 
Kt%y  daughter,  hroiJitr,  »i.si«r,  sUp^ather  and  ^t^yirt'Othar,  sUp-ect^ 
md  »t^4Umght0r^  are  all  pure  Anglo-Sflxon ;  t^rand-father  and 
yrand-mcfther,  grandson  and  ^rand-dauffhter,  are  half  Komsnce; 
tmcUf  atmi,  n«ph«tOt  niece  and  couein^  altogether  so. 

Tlw!  next  fMimpn-hensivc  rule  is,  that  monosylUibles  of  whatever 
cU^e,  and  words  comp<-'Uuded  or  derived  from  monosyUables  which 

^3  iudepeodeotly  in  English,  oro  Anglo^xiHL  To  this  general 
lenieut  thure  are  many  exceptions,  hot  thc^  will  in  most  caseii 
be  recognized  bj  the  aid  of  rules  derived  from  the  character  of 
the  initial  and  permanent  final  Letters. 

Aa  respecte  initial  radical  letters,  not  preSxeei,  it  will  be  fonnd 
that  the  following  generally  indicate  an  Ai)gl»-SaJcon  origin:  H 
^■l&d  ^,*  <ff,t  yl  and  ffr,  jit,  and  e&pecialljr  jfen,  and  aA.    'WordB  be- 
^^nning  with  ea  are  (dmoet  uniformly  Anglo-Saxon.    I  remember 
0(1  exceptions  but  exujer,  eatjlf-,  and  tlieir  dLTivatii'cs,  and  in  fact, 
the  Mme  combiaation  or  that  of  oo,  oa  in  oak,  occurring  in  any- 
port  of  a  word,  af^ually  iudtcatce  a  Saxon  root,  aa  dooe  also  tha 
wmi-vowcl  V}.     1%  IB  found  only  in  words  originally  Saxon  or 
Graek. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  freqnency  of  Tjitin  words  com- 
jkomided  with  prepo^'tiona  maket)  it  probable :  That  if  the  iinit 
letter  be  the  vowel  a,  the  word  is  liUin  with  the  pn-iix   a  b ,   ad 


^^     I  other  u  tffothcrt  anti  iii*ten,  mid  coiisiua  arc  oot  regarded  sa  rcnMrt«r  ral- 
^^fra  Uun  chndren  of  tbo  tuna  panntt.— B«o  HaxUiatueu.  Tnntfatiea&ta. 

^^*  Tb»  prUtclpel  exceptjoiu  to  Uiis  nils  tic  bluue,  tilaorJi,  tilank.  blaspbone, 
"^InaUi,  bkncb ;  InM.  MvenI  Kuintillc  comiMtinfU  iumI  dcrirotivw  from  tlu 
<>n«k  .^«<W,  bmicli.  brief  ud  ntlier  AcrivaUvcs  Cram  the  Ijitbi  brevla. 
%«lrk,  brilliHnt,  nod  Tow  oiUiM'  doubtful  or  lev  Iniponjuit  wards. 

t  EEWpl  rirajw.  drtu,  uial  moom  otlMni 
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or  ao  to ;  if  4  foUowod  hy  a  consonaat,  Latin  witli  the  prepoei- 
tJoDe  or  ex;  if  co,  Latin  with  the  prefix  con  or  cam;  if  i/«, 
Latiu  n-ith  the  prolix  de;  if  »,  Lntin  with  in;  if  o,  followed 
b^  a  coQBonAQt,  Latin  with  the  prefix  ob;  if  ji,  Latin  with  iha 
prefix  per,  prie,  prmter,  or  pro;  if  #w,  Latin  with  tha 
prefix  sab  or  sapor;  if  r,  Latin  with  the  prefix  re. 

The  diphthong  a,  though  employed  in  Anglo-Saxon}  is  no 
longer  found  in  native  English  words,  and  its  oocurrenco  in  any 
syllable  now  marks  a  Latin  or  Orook  origin  ;  eau,  oi  and  ou  are 
almost  confined  to  wordsof  modem  French  formation,  though  -oid 
and  -oidal  torminato  many  words  derived  from  tlie  Grock,  and 
they  are  oIm)  iu>c-d  uh  eudings  uxpreiuivi:  of  hkuuosB  iu  oonnoctioa 
with  root«  belonging  to  other  langoagce. 

A  3roolc  etymology  is  indicated  by  the  inittals  A*  and  some- 
times en  /  as  also  by  ffi,  the  prefixes  apOy  poTO,  and  perif  and 
BOmetimea  pro  f  and  by  the  initial  combinatioos  c^  and  rh  /  bj 
f>K  and  th  occnrring  anywhere  in  a  word,  and  in  verba,  by  the 
ending  -iz^,  though  this  is  sometimee  used  with  Romance  roots^ 
OS  iafratomise. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  had  Mvenl  distinct  tcnrminatioiu  for  tAfbO- 
tives,  and  faint  tracer  of  most  of  them  may  etiU  be  detected ; 
bat  thoee  most  radidily  reoognizable  are  -y,  as  in  \aindy,  ei^mdy  / 
•wA  and  -tome,  as  in  lohUinhy  gamemme  ;  -ful,  as  /aarftd  ;  and 
•2m«,  as  in  iovdeta.  Of  thow,  all  but  the  last  two  are  chiefly  oon- 
fiuod  to  Saxon  roots,  while  ;ful  and  -ieta  are  applied  indiBcrimi- 
nnt«Iy  to  radicals  from  all  eoureca,  bb  painfut,  joykmt.'^ 

One  of  tho  most  familiar  English  endings  of  nouns  is  -er^  ia- 

*  Tbo  kdrerbUl  ending  -tf  is  applied  todiwrimirmtely  U)  Saxoo  and  foraij^ 
roota,  Uiou^  tu  hm  hu  Imsd  mucb  ratrided  in  mora  modoni  Engliab.  Id  tlw 
prologtM  loan  old  truialatioa  of  lh«  Beriptorw  (WjcUOlteveniooa,  i.  p.  87  u.), 
wo  Had  JVftruoly,  OnvMy,  iMtynlti,  ooiraimndins  lottie  IjUln  ITelirftloi, 
OritaJ.  Latln^,  uid  in  WjdllEe,  BCarkxU.  1.  parabti/  tat.  Id  pantilca. 

Ib  a  dialogue  on  Fion-Miuanry,  lucrlbct!  Eo  U«ary  VL,  and  piinbid  la  ibt 
lAvtM  of  Ijdnnd,  Iletunc,  &ac)  Wood,  Oxford,  177S.  toL  I.  97,  HeadOg  li  u»ed 
for  ckitfy.  or  parttiiularig. 

"Qiirti,  What  moio  ytt  (Free- Miwmiy)  be  T" 

' '  Am.  Yu  becth  thu  Bkylle  of  Katun,  tlio  undaMoodyage  of  tho  njglil« 
thnt  y*  btryaun,  nod  iu  aondije  worolijnfes ;  totiderijrohe,  the  Skjiln  of 
ItecteDyngm.  of  Wil^tM,  aad  HctTn^,  and  ihR  tnu  maotnof  Faoooayn^ 
nl  th^nj^  for  Haaaat  om,  ^tadlgt,  DwtUjngta.  and  Bu7hl;iig>efl  of  alk 
Sludca,"£o..Ac. 
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dicntive  of  the  agent,  but  it  ie  now  ao  coiuplt-tely  cunfuunded 
with  tie  I^IJn  -or,  and  tiie  Freacb  -eur,  rcpn»euto(]  in 
i>iir  ortbograplij'  hy  or  and  our,  tliat  it  luus  loet  its  value  ae  a 
duiroctoriiitic.  Tlio  nomiaal  endings  -dam  oud  -fux/df  and  the 
diminntive  -/in^,  pretty  certainly  indioato  that  the  word  is  paro 
English,  while  -n*M  and  ship,  both  Anglo-Saxon  ondinga,  are 
freely  applied  to  French  and  Latin  primitJTeB. 

The  SaxoD  infinitive  tctIw  ended  In.  -an,  bnt  smce  we  hare 
dropped  this  dmracteristio,  we  liare  no  verbal  endings  except 
■tboee  in  -ise  and  -ate,  used  with  foreign  routs  only,  and  the  ter- 
minations of  the  tenses  and  participles,  which  arc  applied  india- 
criminatfly  to  ail  verbs,  without  regard  to  etymology.     If,  how- 
ever, a  verb  is  declined  with  what  is  called  the  strong  oonjngsr 
^K.tioQ,  or  by  a  change  of  vowel,  as  present  l^'eak,  past  broke,  it  is 
^^F«lmo«t  certainly  Anglo^xon. 

W  The  French  or  Latin  endings  -ous  for  adjectives^  -ms  as  the 

^^KiigD  of  the  feminine  noun,  -martt  expressivo  of  Mtate  or  condition, 
^^P-AnCtf,  -tj/,  -on,  and  -ude,  are  in  most  cases  uiuployt-d  only  with 
■  Romance  roots ;  and  though  conrenienco  and  huhit  have  rccon- 
^^B  filed  ns  to  endearment^  a  Saxon  radicnl  with  a  Bomance  prefix 
^^■tnd  termination,  we  relnctantly  accept  new  faotcrogcncoBS  oom- 
^^■binations  of  this  Bort.  Enlighienment,  a  word  of  like  fonnationf 
^^  tbon^  very  mach  wanted,  has  lon^;  knoclced  at  onr  door,  with- 
I  oat  being  yet  fairly  admitted  to  tiie  native  circle. 
I  Most  of  these  rules  liave  their  exceptions,  and  they  do  not  ex* 

hust  the  list  of  etymological  characteristics,  bnt  I  believe  they 
embnoe  the  principles  of  must  fretjuent  and  general  iLp]>Iication, 
and  they  will  be  found  eufBcient  to  determine  the  ori^n  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  wonlt  »(  our  viicalmlary. 

With  the  exception  of  (inx'lc,  act  tlie  sutirre  of  most  of  the 
newly  frauicd  nomenclature  of  licicnce:,  the  l^tin  and  the  French 
ara  the  only  laagnagos  which  have  otintribiiUHl  any  lar^  niaewos 
of  vonjs  to  our  general  stock,  though  [xirticular  imported  arts 
snd  procoases  have  brought  with  thorn  technical  terms  belonging 
to  other  tongues. 

It  i^  often  impossible  to  determine  from  internal  evidence, 
from  the  form,  alone,  of  a  word  of  original  Latin  etymology, 
whether  we  derived  it  directly  from  its  primitive  sonrce,  or  have 
taken  It  at  second-hand  from  the  Freuuh.     fiut  I  tltink  that  in 
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most  of  UiCKC  doubtful  csaus,  Uio  buUnce  of  |in>)ialtilitj  ie  Btmngl^ 
in  favor  of  tho  Frenclt,  bs  tlie  immcdiftto  parent ;  and  tld"  I  argue 
^■om  the  fti«t,  tbnt  thougli  (he  inHuoncc  of  tlio  Latin  had  iiiixU- 
fied  the  SaxoD  syntax,  ic  had  not,  to  the  mmo  extant^  offoctod  the 
geoenl  rooabnlary  of  the  p<Kip!e,  until  the  NonnaD  Conqueat 
made  Frencfa  the  otlioiftl  language  of  the  goTeram<>nl  and  tbe 
fasliioiiable  dialect  of  the  nobility.  Most  old  words  of  tki«  clan 
make  their  first  appeorauce  in  trnuelations  fnmi  tbe  Fnmcli,  aa 
for  iufitauce  in  ChAncer'B  veniouK  >or  is  tlie  strict  coufonni^ 
of  a  word  to  tlie  Ijitiii  orthography  by  any  ineana  a  proof  tliat  it 
■was  flrvt  borrowed  fmm  the  Ixtin  ;  for  when  claanca]  Kteratnre 
became  a  familiar  atndy  in  England,  aA  it  did  mon  after  tbe  in- 
Tontion  of  printing,  very  many  words  which  bad  been  introdnoed 
from  Franco  and  long  ofied  with  the  Frimeh  orthography,  were 
reformed  in  their  spelling  so  as  to  bring  them  nearer  to  their 
primitiro  etymology,  and  then  a  new  pronunciation  was  often 
luIiiptMl,  more  ac^onlant  to  the  new  orthiigniphy.  Tbt>He  Rliangea 
lK>th  in  form  and  ortlioepy  are  of  mudi  pliilological  interent,  bnt 
as  I  itbiitl  Iiuve  occasion  to  examine  them  more  fully  hereafter,  I 
will  here  content  myself  with  a  ungle  instance.  tSuhJerf  waa 
originally  written  guhgett^e  or  sttgatta  without  the  d,  and  of  fx)nr88 
pronoDQced  without  it,  as  in  French.  ^Mien  it  was  recogoiced 
B8  a  Ijitin  word,  the  c  was  restored,  and  the  pronnnciatioa  changed 
aooonlingly. 

The  AngloSaxon  eml>odie(>  the  formative  principle,  and  ia,  in 
the  Btrong««t  possible  sense,  the  organic  mother  of  the  English 
language.  I  repeat,  m  tits  ttrtrngevt  smm,  because,  although  we 
have  admitted  a  great  nnmb^  of  foreign  words — ao  great,  in  fact, 
that  we  may  be  e^id  to  have  two  parallel  vocabuUriee  and  to  hare 
created  a  language  within  a  language — yet,  after  all,  in  the  eaaen- 
tial  charti(-tura  of  opeecli,  there  is  a  eloccr  n«embluut«  between 
our  tiiudurn  dialect  and  Saxon  than  Imlween  Italiim  and  T^tin, 
altliuugli  tliuiu  are  few  Italian  wonb  tiut  ticrivfyl  from  the  Ijitin. 
Indeed,  tbifl  doable  form  of  our  langoagc,  witli  respect  to  what 
arc  called  lexicalia^  or  mere  etymology,  is  a  fact  nllogether  unique 
in  Ewvpcon  philology.  We  poasefls  a  garment  whidi,  remaining 
always  the  same  in  form,  may  yet  be  worn  etiher  eidv  out,  throw- 
ing up  now  the  warji  and  now  the  woof,  and  preeenting  ahnost  a 
complete  diversity  of  colors  as  well  as  of  tissue,  and  we  have  tfie 
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rare  facility  of  so  niodif  jing  our  complexion,  iw  to  b«  cutitlcd  to 
hy  claim  to  exclnsive  cousiiuJiip  vi-itli  either  the  Golliio  or  tho 
BoDumoc  familioe,  and  jet  eail  tlio  whole  time  niider  llie  &ixon 
fag.  It  is  truo  that  while  wo  can  rcadilj  frame  a  asDtauve  whol- 
ly in  Anglo-Saxon,  wo  cannot  oasily  do  the  same  with  worda  en- 
tirely  T^^",  bccaoee  tlie  det«rminative  paHncIus  und  uu:tiliaric8, 
the  bolts,  pin£,  and  hinges  of  the  structure,  mart  be  Sa-xon.  lu 
bomiwing  Latin  words,  wc  brought  witli  them  neitlier  tlicir  iti- 
Bectifflu  nor  their  particlce,  and,  tlterefore,  tiiotigh  we  may  make 
them  the  ashlar  of  tlic  period,  yet  both  the  mortar  and  the  bond 
are  always  English. 

The  following  extract  from  Macntibiy'g  nrtielo  in  the  Edim^trgh 
Scvieto,  OIL  Cniker's  BoswoU,  well  illustratee  the  difference  be* 
twe«n  a  Saxon  Engli^  and  a  Latinized  diction : 

"  JohDKiB's  coDTcmtton  ftppeun  to  have  beea  quite  equal  to  IiIh  wHtinjpi  (a 
nuUer.  ud  far  aapprior  to  tliem  in  nituiiin'.  Wlien  he  ulknl,  tie  cloUiml  lib 
wit  uid  bla  SHMB  in  f orci  ble  sii  d  ntLitinil  cxfinvMonjt.  As  kooq  an  ho  took  his 
pea  In  bis  haod  to  write  for  the  public,  hU  titylc  bet^amc  eTnic-raAtioaUy  vicioux. 
&1I  fain  lMM)kji  are  irrKli-n  !d  a  Imrned  laogunge— to  a  lAuj^iiage  vbidi  hoImmI/ 
^  fceara  from  hU  motlier  or  hit  nurao— 4d  a  laugiinKr-  in  wliicli  nnlxKly  over  i|uiir- 
tcla,  or  drivutf  luKalaa,  or  taalcM  )ove-^  s  laiijipuigc  in  which  oobodjr  «vor 
thinka.  It  lit  clnu  that  JohtuKin  lilmuelf  dtO  not  think  In  Ui«  dialect  lu  wlitcli 
\  ba  wrcM.  TItr  eziircMionii  u-lilch  ctutw  flnt  to  lilx  uiiif,>iii>  vevte  bIiiij))^.  I'tii^r- 
,  fade,  and  pirliinvuitu',  WlKti  lir  tnuttr  fnr  publication,  hn  did  his  Acntcneea 
est  of  EDgiinh  into  JohnsoncK.  1  lis  letters  from  Ibo  Hebrides  to  Mm.  Thrale 
kK  ll>e  nrifiual  of  Uiatvorkof  wbicli  tbe  .Tnumcy  to  llic  Urbridw  iit  Uw 
traBalaliao,  and  U  is  amnaloft  to  compaK  Uic  two  rcrtiioiu.  '  When  we  W4'rt 
taken  up  Blaira.*  aaya  ho  In  one  of  hiu  Icltcts.  '  a  dirij  fdlow  bouncnl  uiit  of 
the  bed  on  whicta  one  of  na  was  to  lie'  This  itiddcnt  it  recorded  in  the  Jour- 
nej'  as  rolloms :  *  Out  of  one  of  the  bedft  on  which  we  wera  (o  icposc,  ■narted 
Up,  at  our  entrance,  a  man  bla«k  a«  a  CjdopB  from  tho  forgo.'  8om«liiuca 
JohnsuD  tiaaalatal  aloud.  'Tlie  Ri-bRiir«al.'  he  aiili],  vvtj-  uiiJuhiIj-,  'Iiu  not 
Vfl  euough  to  ktwp  it  awnet ';  Ui«n,  after  a  pau»e.  '  It  hiu  not  rlinlit}'  f noujli 
to  pttseira  tt  from  piitn^actlon. " 

In  the  first  of  the  two  periods  jnat  <juote<1,  the  Rtyle  i»  ohnrno- 

[tniliml  as  nnidiomatio,  quite  aa  mudi  by  the  fiiiiipenfflon  of  tho 

HUB  in  conwqnenoe  of  tlie  nomplicatiNl  invpnann, '*Out  of  one 

'  of  the  bed*,  ctarted  up,  at  our  entranre,  a  man,"  as  by  the  wleo- 

kion  of  tlie  words  which  compofie  it. 

&lany  lan^a^^n  are  w>  oopiooe  and  m  flexible,  that  the  name 
Uting,  or  nearly  tiie  same  tiling,  may  he  soJd  iu  several  diOurvnt 
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forms,  but  there  &ro  few,  if  tny,  ^ero  tbo  rangv  of  cxpreuion  Is  so 
great  w  in  £Dgtisb.  Tako,  for  example,  two  or  thn?o  good  Eog- 
lish  tranalatioiiB  of  a  foreign  antbor,  and  joa  will  generally  find 
them,  though  perhaps  equally  true  to  the  orig^al,  jet  very  widdlj 
different  from  each  otlier,  both  in  vocabulary  and  in  structure  of 
period.  Tbia  may  happen  in  different  ways.  One  traualator  may 
choose  his  worda  from  the  Saxon,  the  other  from  the  Latin  stock, 
or  tliey  may  incorporate  intA  their  respectivo  stylw  the  two  ole- 
mentfl  in  equal  projKirtionB,  but  differ  in  their  selection  of  ajnony- 
mouH  exprasoioDs;  or  again,  they  may  prefer,  the  one  a  stmctore 
of  period  formed  more  upon  clamical,  the  other  more  npon  ind!' 
gotiou6  models. 

In  spito  of  the  neceeaity  of  frequently  iotrodueing  determina- 
tivee  in  langnagoa  with  fow  inflections,  it  will  in  gooenkl  bo  foand 
that  a  given  period,  framed  wholly  in  Anglo^axon,  will  contain 
aa  few  words,  perhaps  even  fewer,  than  the  same  thonght  ex* 
preaeed  in  the  Romance  dialect  of  EngUah.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  the  unpleaaaiit  effect  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of  particlea 
has  obliged  na  to  invent  fonua  of  ox[>reeBion  in  which  such  mesa* 
bcrs,  though  grammatically  roqairod  to  oompleto  the  period,  ore 
dii^Mmaed  with,  nod  we  use  thoeo  forms  vnth  less  repognanoo  in 
Saxon  oombinations  whore  they  wore  first  employed,  than  in 
Latin  ones,  which  are  of  later  introduction  and  lees  familiar 
fltructure.  Thus  we  say,  'The  man  I  bought  the  honM  of,*  'the 
man  we  were  talking  of,'  and  we  may*  with  equal  grammatical 
proprie^.  Bay,  'the  gentleman  I  pnrdiased  the  houra  of,'  'the 
person  we  were  oonveraing  of;  but  we  should  be  much  more 
Ukely  to  emjdoy  a  more  formal  syntax,  '  the  gentleman  of  whom 
I  parcbased  the  house,'  *  the  person  nf  whom  we  were  convenung.' 
Again,  one  would  say,  'I  told  him  I  had  called  on  Qoneral  Tay- 
lor,' omitting  the  conjunction  that,  before  tlie  soocnul  mumt>cr  of 
the  period ;  but  if  wo  employed  lloinanco  wonls,  wc  should  mora 
probably  retain  the  conjunction,  as,  'I  informed  him  tMt  I  had 
paid  my  respects  to  the  President.'  Altlwngh,  then,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  so  far  controls  all  other  elements  that  we  may  grammati* 
cally  employ  foreign  words  in  the  same  way  aa  native  ones,  yet  a 
half-uiiconscioas  acnse  of  lingaistic  congruity  umally  soggeets  a 
more  formal  struotore  of  the  period  when  it  is  compoeed  ohiefiy 
of  liumanoe  ndicals. 
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Oar  t>eiit  proverbs  and  proTerbial  phraaoe,  csixicually  the  nlliter- 
ative  and  Hiyming  ones,  our  pithy  eawe,  onr  most  HtKldng  eimilea 
and  deecriptiTO  cxpi'CffiioQfi,  and  oar  fuvorito  quotationa,  are  ia 
general,  wholiy^  or  in  &  very  largo  proportioD,  made  up  of  native 
EngUfiii  wordH.  Take  for cmm pie  these  quotations  from  Scripture: 

"  Wboto  aheddeiUi  man 'a  blood,  b;  nuuD  thaU  lib  blood  be  shed.* 

"His  taftud  aba]]  be  aotoit  cvn-y  mim,  and  cvvjy  nuui'a  bud  agaiiul  bim." 

"Bring  down  my  gnty  liftfw  with  norrow  w  ibc  grave" 

"  I  hare  boon  jroung,  and  now  un  old ;  rcl  bar*  I  not  m«o  Ibe  rigbtcoos 

famkaa.  nor  Ua  seed  t)cg|^£  bread." 
"If  I  for^KA  tbee,  O  Jenualem.  let  my  right  baad  forget  ber  canning." 
"Wbalaooverthrluuidti&detb  todo,  dolt  wlrJi  tlij  might." 
"Chat  tbj  bnod  upon  Ibe  -watnn,  for  tbcu  aboil  And  U  after  maajr  dAji." 
"For  dtor  have  aoim  tlir  wind,  and  (hojr  ibaQ  le^  ibe  whirlwind." 
"And  Ib^  Han  beat  Uwir  HwonU  intu  plOQfhabirM,  and  Uiofr  tpean  into 

prantng-booka." 
"  Therefore,  wbstBoever  yc  would  that  mco  ahonld  do  to  jmi,  do  ye  ercn  so 

10  Ifaam";  and  bo,  Ibe  popular  venlon  of  Ihla  law: — "Do  aa  you  would  be 

done  by." 
"Thou  ahalt  loTS  the  Lord  thy  Qod  with  all  thy  heart,  aad  wttb  all  thy 

•ml.  and  wlUt  aU  tby  sUcagth,  aiid  with  hU  thy  mhid.    Thou  ahalt  love  thy 

neighbor  aa  tbyaelf." 

In  ihoee  qnotationa,  as  well  aa  in  huDdreds  of  others  from  the 
iame  ezaltod  eooroe,  every  word,  with  the  doubtful  exc«ption  of 
jrrwnin^,  is  Saxon.  So,  those  proverbs  are  expressed  wholly 
in  native  English : 

When  you  are  an  anvQ,  hold  joa  alill ; 

When  you  are  a  hammer,  iiarike  your  fill. 

If  you  do  not  want  to  go  Inio  the  siove.  Ue  nlbn^axt  the  door. 

Be  BOt  a  baker,  if  your  head  be  of  batter. 

The  bone  thinlu  oac  ibiag ;  he  thai  ddea  bim  another. 

The  ateging-man  keeps  his  shop  Id  his  throat. 

One  nail  drives  out  aaoLher. 

Where  an  important  tliought,  n  maxim  or  illustration,  has  been 

bv  eqaallv  high  autboritie)*  in  t!ie  Saxou  and  the  Latin 

1,  tbe  former  acquires  esitabliHliKd  popular  currency.     The 

['parable  of  the  man  who  built  his  house  upon  the  eand  is  given  us 

ly  botli  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  the  two  narratives  are  identical 

in  their  facts.    Matthew,  as  rendered  by  tho  autliorixed  tranaU- 

tion,  gives  tlie  ealastropbe  in  plain  Saxon-English  : 

"  And  ttK  ndn  dcaccaded,  and  thu  floods  came,  and  tb«  winds  blew,  nnd 
boa  npon  tlmt  bou»«,  and  it  fell,  and  ^reat  was  lie  fall  of  it."— Matt.  vlL  27. 
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T\iG  Itianied  cmiigaUft  J^nke  emploved  a  more  cliusio  hCvIo  of 
luirnitire,  and  the  trundatoni  Imre  eiuleavored  to  give  the  effect 
of  liiiH  hy  a  lu6»  idiuiuatic  uuil  more  orukto  Ilatinii;cd  diction : 

"Agalnat  vthloh  tho  iln»jn  did  bent  Ttthanoiitly.  ud  InunfidUtGlr  U  fetL 
aad  the  nUn  of  that  houM  wu  greaL"— Luke  tt  tt. 

TLti  Duratire  of  Mattliew  spedftes  two  cinniniiitanoos  onuttsd 
by  Liiko,  "  tho  ruin  dcucttiidud,"  uid  "  tlio  wihcIb  blew."  In  tiiB^ 
forraor  plinuu  our  txrutdaton  emplo^uil  the  I^tin  word  "(/#■ 
aomdad"  in  order  to  BTOid  tJio  rqwtition  of  the  verb  "/I?//," 
whieh  WM  needed  in  tbo  rabaoqnent  clntiw  describing  tJie  fall  of 
the  hou£C,  but  othorwiao  the  words  aro  all  Saxon. 

in  the  carresponding  p»t«age  in  F.nke,  tliere  are  throe  emphatio 
Latin  words,  vs^itwiiUy.  immedialtly,  and  ruin.  Kow  let  tic 
compare  tlie  two  puBage^  ajid  ea;  which,  to  erery  Engh'eh  car,  ia 
the  meet  iiupreuire : 

"And  the  rain  dMeondni,  nnd  tho  Soodi  CMmo,  and  Ltw  wtads  bkw,  ud 
beat  upon  tlut  bou9G«  and  It  tdl,  and  great  wm  the  fall  of  It." 

"  ARftlfiflt  wbfcb  tbe  Btream  did  beat  vrhcnientlj,  aod  loimcdlBtc]/  H  tell, 
and  tliu  rulu  of  tbul  buiue  wu  tpvaL" 

There  can  bcotmIj  be  a  difference  of  opinion  lu  to  the  relatiTe  i 
forro  nnd  bentity  of  the  two  veiwonf,  and  necordingly  vre  find'] 
that  while  that  of  Mnttliew  has  become  proTcrbial,  the  DatratiTO 
of  Lake  i«  seldom  or  never  qaoted." 


■  It  mar  be  laiereetiiig  to  oamp&n  Uw  Qrak  tot  of  dune  two  pungea  with 
tlie  Maaw-Oothic,  and  the  earl)>  Anglkam  versions,  1  n^ve  ili«  Ondt  {Scboli 
text)  and  Tyudale's  traiulnlioa  bom  Bagster's  Htuuipla,  r.o«MkiB,  1841 :  tha' 
BbMO-GoUtlc  fTom  Oabel«Dti  and  Loebe,  tlie  AngloSaKon  ttam  KUpatoln,  and 
Wjdlffe  nrom  tbo  WydUBte  Tentona.  Oxford,  M50. 

I'Vonk  MxTTiiew  vU.  87. 

M<K«>i)-tiOTnic  or  Uu'Un.u;. 

.Tub  ttUiidja  dulnp  rign  Job  ijemuii  awoa  Job  nlvDim  vladon  Jab  liktugisus 
U  Jniiuiouia  nuuut  jali  gndraua  Jib  ras  dnu  b  miUla 

Tba  rfnds  hyt.  and  ttwer  cOm  Hod.  ud  bleowou  wlndaa,  and  ahnma  an 
Ibact  boa ;  and  tbaet  bu«  fooll.  nad  bya  biyro  «m  mjod. 
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I  Gaiiiii>t,  upon  this  occasioHf  entvr  ujiou  tlie  Uiirtory  of  tlte 
priuuuy  amolguiutiou  of  the  incongraom  clctueote  which  oom- 
pow  the  English  iis[>eech,  for  tliis  wouUI  inrolvo  a  ininntcneu  of 
detail,  and  an  amoont  of  graminiLtioal  diwnutsioti,  that  would  not 
be  otfaerwue  than  fatiguing ;  but  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  oar 
preaent  purpose  to  make  a  few  ol)Nervafcioii3  upon  the  cliang« 
which  took  place  in  the  foiirtoontli  cuatury,  and  wliich  impressed 
upon  our  langiugo  many  of  the  most  striking  featured  that  distin- 
gfutdi  it  &om.  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Tlio  work  of  Lemgland  called 
Fkn  Ptooghnum's  Visiou,  and  its  Beqnel,  the  Creed,  are  of  this 
owitnry;  but,  both  in  poetic  form  and  in  vocabulary,  ihey  beloQfjg 
not  iodeod  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  bo  the  transttbn,  or  what  maj 
be  called  the  tentative  or  expeniuentiU  period,  when  the  new 
speech  wa5  striving  to  detect  and  bring  oat  its  own  Uteub  uffini- 
ties  and  teiideiioieti.  IleadeH,  thu  diction  and  syntax  of  those 
works  are  marked  by  pecnliaritieei  which  are,  with  appnruntly 
good  reason,  held  to  be  charaeteriiitic  rather  of  i«rtaiu  Ineal  dia<- 
kx^  than  of  the  general  idiom  of  the  period.  EogUBli  literature 
must  tlieroforc  be  oonatdercd  as  commencing  with  the  writingi)  of 


Wrctjcnt. 

Aad  iBjn  cmdm)  douii,  and  floodis  caoHa,  nod  wyudls  bit  <ir- 

Odn  Intolliatboiu;  aodUfeUedoun,  ADdlliafall7ngdou:i  .<  -    :  l^-. 

TTITOAUt, 

-     Anilatraniliuimnf  nynedmcciulitl.  aad  the  OadAen  cuaa,  tmAibe  ■vijadm 
blew*  tad  twft  vpoa  that  hoiiMc  and  it  fell,  luid  great  was  Die  faU  of  It. 

Fran  LtnoB  rL  49. 

ViSBo-Oanuc  or  TLPniLAB. 
fffUni  bialaOT  Oodus  jali  nsa  gadnus,  jah  wt>  so  uavsllnus  ^i»  nsaia 


AxOtXhSjtXOtl. 

Aad  Utwt  flod  in-flcow.  and  hnedUoe  bj^t  ofeidl ;  and  wearth  my oel  hTjrei 

tfcaMbUM*. 

Wtcij»tk. 

la  lo  wbieb  ilie  flood  wna  Jiurlld,  tuiil  a  nou  it  fdde  doun ;  and  tbe  falllnge 
itoan  nttlMl  faoua  i>  nwad  grwL 

Ttso«lb, 
Acajrtiat  wUdi  ilie  lliidde  did  be*  ;  and  It  fell  hy  and  by.    And  tbe  full  of 
thai  btntwe  waa  gmte. 
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WjcUffe,  Gower,  and  Chaacer.  The  advance  of  AVyeliffe  •  apon 
LaugUad  u  ctiiefly  gruuiuiatiiml,  uot  lexical;  at  leaet,  the  differ- 
enoe  in  the  propttrtion  of  foretgu  wonlu  luud  by  tbem  respectivialy 
[g  ioconsiderable.  Tlie  LnfluouRe  of  CoiitioeataJ  socxiUr  Uteratur^ 
u  distin^iolied  from  the  style  and  dictioa  of  theological  oompod- 
tiotis,  ia  hardlj  trace&ble  in  WycHfie,  bat  vtrj  coiupicaotu  in  his 
poetical  oontompomrics.  The  crown  of  England,  in  the  boBt  dajs 
of  £dward  UT.,  numbered  perhaps  m  nuuiy  French  as  British 
sabjeots,  and  its  Oontlnonttl  territory,  vhere  French  only  WM 
natirej  was  acarcel^  less  extcnirive  than  itA  English  sotL  The  two 
laQgoages  had  existed  in  England  eido  bj  side  for  three  wh<^e 
oeDtariefl,  and  the  Nommn  dialect  was  the  favorite  speech  of 
court  and  aristocratio  life.  That  Chaucer,  himself  a  oonrtier, 
iilioii1<l  hare  imbibed  a  large  infusion  of  the  French  clomeot,  was 
oatunil,  and  copving.  too,  from  foreign  models  and  traiudating 
from  forci{pi  authors,  it  was  inevitable  that  his  diction  ehoatd  ex- 
hibit tracea  of  French  iofluoDCti;.  Chancer  accordingt/  u«od  a 
number  of  French  and  GaUicised  Latin  words  not  found  in  other 
Kngliiih  writers  of  hift  time,  and  there  is  no  doubt  Uint  many  of 
them  have  boon  retnined  upon  his  antliority  in  place  of  eq^ualty 
appropriate  and  ex]>rewiive  Saxon  terms.  So  tar^  therefore,  tba 
charge  often  prcfurrod  agaluBt  him  of  having  alloyed  tlie  language 
by  tho  introductjoii  of  French  words  and  idioms,  though  by  no 
moonfi  trao  in  ite  whole  extent,  i«  not  alieolatcly  without  founda- 
tion, but  nt  tlie  »ime  time  bin  syntax  remained  aubetantially  aud' 
essentiany  Saxon,  and  a  oomparinon  of  liiii  poems  with  tlion  at 
other  writers  of  the  period  will  show  that  tlio  jioctic  dialect  of  our 
qieech,  its  flexibility,  oompass,  and  rariefy  of  expression,  were 


*  I  Ml)  not  dlnpoMri  U  hIIow  that  tlie  name  of  WyeUffe  wu  but «  myth,  the 
liDpennnAtlnn  of  n  *cboal  of  refonnen,  and  I  think  wo  axitj  w«U  be  flow  La 
■dopUng  till-  Utnorjr  whJdi  leconollei  tlie  dlscn^woolw  between  tli«  lilfTrrrni 
■nounli  of  Um  Ufo  of  the  gnat  Bii|^i  KiHMtlu,  by  th«  lUiiiKMiUon  Ihnt  Unts 
w«n  two  4r  OiftK  WfOliffoi,  U  in  Orftnlt  iiijtliolo^  tlicm  wu  n  pliirmlity  of 
ITefaklM.  Sllll,  the  citrcmc  uncertainty  of  ibo  ovIdDneo  which  lileiitidcs  any 
orMng  manuMrtpt  a»  on  HCtual  pn>ductlDa  of  Uie  tnuulatoT  Wrclllfc,  and  tbia 
ftrait  RtyUBilo  dlfTemncus  bolwoen  the  worlu  luiull;  ascribed  to  him,  T«><|tilra 
UKl')  UM!  ifreat  CAUtJon  <n  «p««klog  of  the  «luniet«r!0tla«  of  bU  diclioD,  la 
goncnl.  wbeii  1  clta  Uio  autLoiity  of  Wydlffe,  I  rafcr  lo  (bn  eUtr  ot  the  two 
ToisiDai  of  Ibe  JVVio  TfMamcnl  prfnlett  In  tba  WjclilFa  Inuufaitfoaa.  OxAvd, 
1830. 
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deTe1o|)ed  hy  him  to  such  an  extraordiaar}F  degree,  tltat  Uiere  are 
few  instances  in  the  historj-  of  literature  where  a  ungle  writer 
baa  exerted  bo  great,  ani]  in  one  direction  at  least,  bo  bcnefieiul  lui 
inflaenoa  on  the  bngoage  of  his  time,  aa  Chaucer.  Luigljuid, 
Gower,  Chancer,  and  Wycliffe  belong  ohrnnologically  to  the  same 
pyriod,  boC  the  eecolar  poets  and  the  religious  n-furmere  ino<ved 
in  diffiaraiit  sphem,  addreaMd  tliemselves  to  different  audiencco, 
and  tbo  Toeabnlary  and  style  of  each  arc  luodiGed  by  thv  cireiun* 
«tauco«  under  which  he  wrote,  and  the  eubjuct  uu  which  he  was 
employed.  Gower  and  Ohaaccr,  writtng  for  kdke  and  eavolicni, 
used  tbo  phreseology  most  likely  to  be  intelligible  and  neccptabte 
to  eoortiera,  while  Wyclifle  and  the  Ruthor  of  the  Plooghman 
were  aiioiag  to  bring  before  tlie  popular  mind  tlie  word  of  Otod 
and  the  abuses  of  the  church.  The  vocabulary  of  the  reformens, 
both  in  prcee  and  verso,  is  drawn  almost  wtiolly  from  homely 
Asglo-Saxoa  and  the  habitual  language  of  reti^oos  life,  wliile  the 
IftJS  of  Oower  and  Chauoor  are  more  freely  decorated  with  the 
flowen  of  an  exotic  and  artificial  phrautiulogy.*    Wyeliffe  and  h)B 

"  ffotwitbataoding  Uio  ■mounL  of  poelicul  etnbelli*hiaent  fn  Cluucer's 
wcaia.  ha  actually  employs  a  HoaUer  pcrmatogi}  ol  LaUb  and  Fnioch  worda 
than  Ute  author  cif  Pien  PlougtiDisn,  tliou|;li  tho  gtK4ral  dUTerence  In  thla 
mpect  tE  pcrlw{w  luaa  Uua  tlie  coiuputatjon  ^vea  in  Lecture  VI.  would  Indi- 
catCL  Tlic  lUalect  of  Pien  Pluugliiniu)  tus  haaa  popabrlj  Bupposed  lo  bo  itiora 
tturougbly  An^lo-Aaiou  tlinn  Uuii  of  Obaaoer.  becauM  tbe  fomwr  umm  my 
many  iMiiro  word*  not  found  in  tlin  tatur,  and  which  are  now  obvnlnlo;  but 
Id  polBl  of  fact.  Chaucer's  style  a  qiutc  m  idloiatlic  iw  that  of  Langlsnd,  if 
triad  by  nltber  on  Ajiglo^axoa  or  a  modem  English  ninndard. 

Thvre  !■  BO  doubta  itrang  rcaemblaoiw  beti«>M>D  the  j^neral  dldlon  of  tUa 
l>o«t  um)  of  Qo-wer.  Tlifi  etTmoloj^cal  ptopoctioDa  of  their  TOOibateriM  ara 
not  widely  diRcn-al,  nor  vn  the  /mnituiiiioal  discordanoeB  betwwo  ihvm  vnr)- 
fgn»L.  Bui  in  tbe  choico  of  wonla  m  delermined  by  aiibjnn.  In  nivtrinl  cun- 
■traotfon,  in  poetic  coloring,  ia  compaaa,  varinty,  beauty,  and  apiMWiiratw  of 
IDtMtMtioD.  in  dmn»tie  powor.  in  nic«  pcroeption  of  cluraeior,  and  in  jiutticsa 
of  thoaxbt.  the  auperiority  of  Chnucer  la  itlmosi  immeuurablo.  A  niadcr  who 
■hotiU  aol«  the  panagtn  in  his  works,  which  lo  point  of  thought  or  etpmaloD 
■n  paitlcnkriy  raftod  towrre  ufilfectivY  quotations,  would  Bud  on  reWewIn;^ 
bfa  UM,  thai  ao  EsgliKb  writer  «ooi>l  Shukcapeare,  has  uU«red  ito  muny  atHk- 
log  nnd  pitby  tenUttua  a»  Chaiicvr. 

Few  of  his  groatn  qualitim  wpto  tnlirrilml  by  his  Immediate  auocnmm. 
Tbo  tBflu«Dcc  of  his  itgU  Is  pecM^libb'  rnougfa  in  the  pontic  diction  of  all  aflof 
aj;nt ,  but  it  bi  ainuijrc  iliat  tbe  following  century  should  hare  gircn  birth  lo 
altnoH  tunblog  better  than  what,  lo  spite  of  tbo  ingenious  argumcau  of  Skol- 
lua'a  defowhm,  I  must  Mill  chnnKtcrixe  tia  Uw  wielched  ribaldry  of  that 
author. 
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ueociatoti,  in  Uieir  biblical  tranalAtioDfl,  uae  few  foreign  words  naif 
traiuplftntcd  dirc^Iy  from  tfao  Latin  Vulgate,  but  ia  thoir  01 
original  writinj^  Uiuy  employ  ut  krge  a  pro]>ortion  of  EComanoa' 
Tondllei  as  OGcors  in  those  of  Cluiuo«r^ii  wwlca  wbero  they  tre 
most  DQmeronn.  In  tlio  Sqoiifi's  Tale,  nina  p«r  oeoL  of  tbe 
irords  are  of  Oontinontol  oiigio,  in  the  Noonoa  Prestes  Tale  the 
proportion  fallfl  to  kvod,  while  iu  the  prow  PononoA  Talo,*  a  re- 
ligioDfl  homily,  it  riaea  to  olawo.  The  diction  of  Ohaacer  in  the 
Fenoaea  Talo  doos  not  differ  very  eaHcntially  from  that  of  other 
religions  vrritere  of  the  aame  period.  It  ia  by  no  mcauB  tlio  pro- 
portion, of  forngn  words  which  di«tJngniaheB  the  dialect  of  Ghaofj 
oar's  poems  from  the  common  iiteraiy  dialect  of  the  times.  It  i 
the  seJectton  of  bis  vocabalary,  and  the  etructiire  of  his  ptaioda, 
that  murk  liia  etyle  as  his  own,  and  it  ia  a  carious  fact,  that  of  the 
Bmnll  number  of  foreign  words  employed  by  him  and  by  Gower, 
a  Inrgo  Khnre  were  in  a  manner  forced  upon  them  by  the  neoea- 
ftitiiw  ti{  rhjiinc ;  for  wliilc  niit  lew  than  ninety  piirtn  in  a  hi 
of  tliuir  vocabiiliuHiwart!  puro  Angto-j:iiixon,  more  than  one-fourtffc| 
of  thu  tcrtniiiol  wonls  of  their  vormw  are  I^Cin  or  French. 

EogliaUmen  have  sometimee  looked  )>ack  with  regret  to  the 
loss  of  the  sploDdid  conqneets  of  Kdn-ard  IJI.,  and  the  older  Kng- 
liab  provinces  ou  the  eaat  and  south  of  the  ohannel,  but  there  can 
lie  little  doubt  that  the  gurronder  of  territorr  was  &  gain,  so  far  as 
fiMpuctti  tlie  unity  and  lutrmony  of  nutJoual  churact4?r,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  language,  and  the  creation  of  an  independent  litera- 
ture. The  first  e£Eeot  of  tbe  great  victoriee  of  that  reign,  no 
doubt.,  waA  to  Btitnukte  tbe  national  pride  of  £ngliuid,  and  to 
clothe  every  thing  properly  indigenoun  with  new  respoctahility 
and  vnhic.  It  is  perhnpit  to  tltio  feeding  th»t  we  are  to  ascriboj 
the  statute  of  the  thirty-iiintli  year  of  Edward  III.,  which 
8cri)>cd  tlmt  pl(ia»  lUiould  lie  pluailtMl,  tut  well  ae  debated  and 
judged,  in  EugUiih,  though  they  wcru  to  be  enrullod  in  Latin. 
Tbe  «)lf-<»)DaoioQ8  spirit  of  Anglo•^^axon  natiouoiity  wa«  for  tJic 
moment  tiioroughly  rooaad,  but  the  nobility  and  gentry  ware 

'  Till:  Paraoaos  TkIc  i*  aubi>Uintin)ly  m  Tordoo  of  a  LatiD  mnk  of  ARKmiu^ 
dl  Bnnda.  contpamd  about  die  middle  of  tbe  tbirteantfa  oeatinj  sod  tmnlaMt 
Into  tlio  Tiucan  dinlect  ■  rcry  fow  jrcani  lator.     B;  sUguUr  good  fotCua^j 
thb  waric  ol  Albert«nn'i  U  thtu  unong  tho  oorliMt  prow  moniuDenta  of  batfi 
EnttlWi  wd  ItoliM  Utamfur*. 
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larRely  of  Norinau  ostraction,  ami  etill  athiched  to  their  heredi- 
tary speech.  The  statnto  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  re- 
garded in  practieo,  and  Fronch  and  Latin  oouUnued  to  he  the 
offlolal  languages,  for  a  long  tinio  ftftor.  From  the  Norman  Cou- 
qoest  to  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Edward  I.,  1207,  all  parliamen- 
tary enactmoatfl  were  recorded  and  promulgated  in  Latin.  From 
that  date  to  the  third  year  of  Henry  Vll.,  in  1487,  they  are 
tlmoet  wholly  in  French,  and  thereafter  only  in  Englisli,  but  ^e 
reconU  of  judicial  proceedings  were  made  np  in  Latin  down  to 
a  much  Inter  date ;  and  in  fact  England  waa  never  tlioroughly 
Angltcizeil,  until  it^  ptjlitical  connection  witli  the  continent  was 
completely  serere^l. 

"  Had  tlie  Plantagcnets,"  obfierves  MflcanUy,  "  as  at  one  time 
seemed  likely,  succeeded  in  uniting  all  France  undor  tlieir  goT- 
emmoot,  it  w  probable  that  England  would  never  Lavo  had  an 
independent  oxirtonce.  The  noblo  koguagc  of  Milton  and  Burke 
won]d  have  remainM  a  ruetic  dialcot  without  a  literature',  a  tiscd 
grammar,  or  a  fixed  orthography,  and  would  have  been  contemptu- 
ously abandoned  to  the  boor».  No  man  of  English  extraction] 
would  hare  rieen  to  eminence,  except  by  beconuDg  in  speech  and 
in  habits  a  Frenabman." 

Analogous,  though  certainly  not  identical,  consequences,  would 
have  followed  from  the  failure  of  the  Reformers  to  release  Eng- 
land from  her  allegiaace  to  the  Papal  see  ;  for  the  mighty  intel- 
lectual struggle,  wiiieh  shook  ObriBtondom  in  the  aitccntli  cen- 
tury, had  a  powerful  infliiouee  in  rouwng  the  Engliali  mind  to 
vigorous  actioD,  throwing  il  l>ack  on  its  own  reeonrcee,  and  eom- 
pelling  it  to  bring  out  whatever  of  strength  and  efHciency  was 
inherent  in  the  national  mind  niid  tlie  national  Hpep<-h.  Tyndale'9 
Tertament  was,  for  its  time,  as  important  a  gift  to  the  English 
people,  as  was  King  Jameit's  translation  (of  which  indeed  Tyn- 
dale'a  framB  the  staple),  fonntmre  yt^ani  later ;  and  in  the  tlieo- 
logical  eontroversiiM  of  tliat  cx-ntnry  our  mothiT-bingue  acjuirod 
and  put  forth  a  compass  of  vocabulary,  a  force  and  beauty  of  dic- 
tion, and  II  power  of  prwise  logical  exprftwion,  of  wliieli  scarce 
any  other  Europenn  tongue  was  then  enpnblc,  and  whieli  the  best 
English  writers  of  later  centnriee  can  hardly  be  wid  to  have  sur- 
pwed. 


LEOTXTRE    VIII. 


TBB  ■VOO^BULAKt  Or  THB  BNOUSH  LAKOCiaH, 


Tbe  Anglo-Sftxoti  reprweDta  at  on<»  the  m&torial  eubetntnm- 
and  the  formatire  principle  of  the  English  language.    Yon  may] 
eliminate  all  the  other  ingredienU,  and  there  6tiU  sQbosto  a  Bpecch, 
of  itself  Kufficieat  for  all  tbe  great  purpoeoa  of  temporal  and  »pir> 
itua]  life,  and  capable  of  such  growth  and  derelopment  from  ita 
own  native  aources,  and  b;  its  own  inherent  etrengtb,  ae  to  fit  it 
alao  for  oU  tbe  faetitioas  waats  and  now-found  conTeniencce  of 
the  most  ortiticiol  ittages  of   human  nociety.     If,  on  the  otiter 
band,  yon  strike  out  tbe  Saxon  element,  tliere  remainfibat  a  jnm- 
ble  of  articulate  mounds  witliont  coberence,  ftyntactic  relation,  or 
intclligibli!  agnificanoe.     Bnt  tboiigb  po<w««ed  of  this  incxli 
ble  mine  of  native  motfll,  we  liave  rifled  tbe  wbole  orbis 
hontm^  the  world  of  words,  to  augment  onr  overflowing  flton^l 
BO  that  evory  spwcb  and  nation  nndor  boflvcn  hiw  contribtitcd 
some  jfiwols  to  enrich  onr  cabiiiol,  or,  at  tbe  leo^t,  Kimo  bnmble  im- 
plement to  facilitate  the  communication  essential  to  tbe  pro]>er 
dieclwrge  of  the  duties,  and  the  performance  of  the  Inborn,  of 
moral  and  matorinl  life.    TlieM  forcipi  conqueets,  indeed,  hB\*e 
not  been  achieved,  thceo  foreign  treunree  won,  without  som« 
ebcdding  of  Saxon  blood,  some  Boortficing  of  domestic  coin,  and 
if  wo  have  guned  largely  in  vocabulary,  wo  liave,  for  tbe  time  at 
least,  lost  no  small  portion  of  that  original  conirtructive  powOT, 
whereby  wo  could  have  fabricated  a  nomuuclatare  vcarccly  leMi 
wide  and  divereiiicd  than  that  whicJi  wu  have  boriowcfl  ^m  ai>J 
distant  and  mnltiplied  soaroee.   English  no  longer  exerdfice,  tlioog^l 
we  may  hope  it  etiU  pofHOBses,  tlie  pruteu)  gift  of  tnnsformatlon, 
which  could  at  plesrare  verbtUiae  a  nosu,  whetlier  enbetnntiva 
or  Adjective,  and  the  contrary ;  ve  have  dropped  the  varie^'oj 
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idgnificaut  cndiogs,  which  indicated  not  onl;  the  grammatical  char- 
Bc-ter,  but  the  gnunmatical  relations,  of  tho  words  of  the  period, 
aad  with  them  saeriiiced  the  power  of  Tarjing  the  arrangement 
of  the  eenteuce  according  to  the  ompliasia,  so  as  alwaye  to  use  the 
right  word  iu  the  ri^ht  place ;  we  have  snfEarad  to  perish  a  great 
multitude  of  forcible  descriptive  terma;  and  finally  wc  no  longer 
enjoy  tlie  convonionoe  of  framing  at  pleasure  new  words  out  of 
old  and  familiar  nmterial,  by  knovra  nilee  of  deriratjon  and  com- 
porition,  bat  are  able  to  in4-r«:u%  our  vo<-abuliirj  only  by  borrow- 
ing from  foreign  and,  for  the  moet  part,  uuallied  sourceo.  Nev- 
artheteaa,  in  the  opinion  of  able  judges,  our  gains,  upon  tlie  whole, 
■0  Car  at  least  as  the  vocabuLu-y  h  ooocomod,  more  than  balance 
our  loeaoe.  Our  language  luu  beoome  more  copioua,  more  flexi- 
ble, more  rofiaod,  and  capable  of  greater  philosophical  prcciaion 
uid  a  wider  variety  of  exprcerioa. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  words  and  foreign  idioms  has  made 
]pfigiutb  loss  eaay  of  complete  mastery  to  oar«elveB,  and  its  mixed 
diaracter  is  one  rea«oa  why,  in  general,  even  educated  English 
and  Americans  speak  Ices  well  than  Continental  scholars ;  hot,  on 
tbe  other  band,  the  same  composite  etmcture  renders  it  less  diffi- 
onlt  for  for^gnen,  and  thus  it  is  eminently  fitted  to  be  the 
speech  of  two  oatjona,  one  of  which  counts  among  fU  subjects, 
the  other  among  its  dtizenK,  people  of  evary  language  and  ot&fj 
oIim& 

Otir  loeees  are  greatest  in  the  poetic  dialect,  nor  have  they,  in 
this  department,  except  for  didactic  and  epic  rerse,  been  at  all 
balanced  by  our  acqoiations  from  the  Ijitin  and  the  French,  or 
rather  ^m  tlie  former  through  the  latter.  We  have  siifTerod  in 
tlia  vocabulary  iiiiit«d  to  idyllic  and  to  rural  poetry,  in  the  Ian- 
gtuge  of  the  domestic  affections,  and  the  sensibilities  of  every* 
day  social  life.  In  sliort,  while  tliu  uomonclature  of  art  has  been 
enriched,  the  voice  of  nataro  has  grown  thin  and  poor ;  and  at 
the  ame  time,  in  tlie  toaa  of  tlie  soft  inHcctions  of  the  Saxon 
grammar,  £ngU»h  prooody  has  sustained  an  injnry  which  no  va- 
riety of  foreign  temnuatious  can  compensate.  Tlie  recovery  and 
RBtDraiioD  of  very  many  half-forgotten  and  wholly  umnipplied 
SUKHl  words,  and  of  eomc  of  the  melodious  endingD  whicli  gava 
niih  variety  and  charm  to  rhyme,  is  yet  poeeiblo,  and  it  is  hop* 
thit  I  look  for  one  of  the  gi-oatert  benefits  to  our  literature  from 
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the  study  of  onr  ancient  mother-toDpne.  Ertsn  Chancer,  vrhoiL 
R  week's  labor  will  inake  almost  m  intelligible  a«  Drydcn,  migbt 
ftiniJsh  oar  bards  an  unple  barvent,  and  u  hnowlodgc  of  the  ex- 
istiag  reiiuiiDS  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  would  enable  us  to  give  to 
onr  poetic  vocubnlary  and  imr  rhythm  a  t'oiniuM  and  a  beant}'  nir- 
puBod  by  that  of  no  uuxluni  ton^ic.  It  vt  remarkable  that  IWn 
Jonson,  in  lamenting  the  dieappoaronoo  of  the  old  Terbal  plural 
ending  -<T»,  A8,  thoy  hwn,  they  c<mplainm,  incteod  of  tbey  /«w, 
they  complain — a  form  which  he  nys  be  "  dares  not  premme  to 
sot  afoot  again,  though  the  tack  thereof,  well  considered,  will  be 
fonod  a  great  blemish  to  onr  tnngae,"— «hon1d  conAae  the  ex- 
prcoBion  of  his  r^ret  solely  to  the  loan  of  a  grammatical  Hgn, 
without  adverting  to  the  superior  rhythmical  b«uty  and  oonveni- 
enoe  of  the  obeolete  fonu.  Karly  Englioh  inherited  from  tJie 
Saxon  nnmeruufi  teruunalioua  of  ca«u,  numbor,  and  person,  with 
an  obecnrc  vowel  or  liquid  final,  constitnting  troohaio  feet^  and 
the  loss  of  tlieae  baa  oompelled  ub  to  mbstitnte  «poudaic  meamiree 
to  tax  extent  which  singularly  interferes  with  the  melody  of  oar 
vereificatioD.  Tliun  in  Chaucer's  time,  tho  adJectiTe«  oti,  tmaRt 
and  tho  like,  and  the  preterite  of  the  trtrong  verlw,  liad  a  form  in  « 
obeenro,  wlilch  H^rvcd  m  a  mgn  nf  thn  phiral.  Tlie  a  final  in 
these  and  other  wordx  wiut  arttcnlntetl  nn  it  now  ia  in  French  poe> 
try,  exoept  before  wordfi  hoginniug  witli  a  vowel  or  with  K,  and 
thus  what  we  should  write  and  pronounce,  proaaically, 

And  nnaU  Tow  In  nrnkv  tnciodj 

That  aleop  &!!  iho  idgtit  wUli  open  eje, 

becomes  metrical  an  nritton  by  Chancer,  and  pronoonood  by  hifl 
contemporaries : 

Aad  naU«  fOwtta  nUBa  rndSdle. 

TtiKt  flUpKn  I)  tM  mgbt  with  SpSa  ybe. 

Bnt  this  point  will  be  more  properly  oonaidered  In  a  mhaeqaoit 
part  of  onr  ooumo. 

It  has  been  ot«erved  in  all  literature*,  tliat  the  poctr)-  and  the 
proee  which  take  the  HtrongcKt  hold  of  tlie  heart  of  a  nation  are 
umudly  aoiucwbnt  archaic  in  diction ;  tMibind*  rather  than  In  ftd- 
vanoe  of,  the  fashionable  language  of  the  time.  They  are  the 
mellow  wine  of  the  national  thought;  "tho  old  is  better."  Tho 
mson  of  tliifi  is  that  the  groat  masB  of  every  people  in  slow  to 
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idopt  chasgM  ID  lU  Tocabolary.  Ifow  words  are  introduced,  and 
'  long  •xelusivolj  ompk>jed«  id  circles  thitt  aro  ratlicr  «terweouco8 
npoa  Ktdetjr  than  eeeeoCial  oonstitucnU  of  it ;  while  old  wwda 
cODg  to  tbe  tongue  of  the  stable  multitude,  aud  are  ondenttood 
und  felt  by  it  lotig  after  tbcy  have  ceased  to  be  current  and  juIkI- 
Ugiblu  amoug  the  <-.Uauguful  coteries  that  SKumo  to  dii-tate  tlio 
ipoocb,  M  wdl  as  th«  opioiooa  and  the  maooorB,  of  their  gtincra- 
tioD.  Deep  in  tiio  reoeeees  of  onr  being,  beneath  even  the  reach 
of  oonscioQsnee^  or  at  loast  of  objective  self-inRpcotiori,  tborc  lies 
a  MTtain  GcnBibili^  to  the  organic  laws  of  our  motheMougaa,  and 
h»  the  primary  significance  of  it«  vocabulary,  which  tella  us  when 
obeofete,  onfauiiliar  words  are  fitly  uged ;  aud  the  logical  pown* 
of  iuterpretjug  words  by  tbe  context,  acta  with  the  greatest  swift- 
seas  and  oertainty  when  it  ie  brought  to  bear  on  the  material  of 
our  native  speech.  The  popular  mind  ahriuks  from  new  words, 
as  from  aliens  not  yet  riglitfully  entitled  to  a  place  in  our  com- 
mnoity,  while  antiquated  aud  balf-forgotteo  native  vocables,  like 
tniBty  friends  returning  after  iiu  aliftcuoe  so  long  that  their  fcaturots 
are  bnt  dimly  remembered,  are  welcomed  with  double  wanntli, 
v^ien  once  their  history  and  their  worth  are  brought  back  to  our 
roeoHeetiocL  So  tenacioaely  do  ancient  words  and  ancient  forms 
adhere  to  the  national  mind,  that  persons  of  little  culture,  but  of 
good  Ungtdatie  perceptions,  will  not  nnfrequeutly  follow  old  Eug- 
Uth  or  Seotti^  auihon  with  greater  intelligenci-  thim  will  gTam- 
marians  trained  to  the  exact  study  of  written  forms,  and  I  hare 
known  self-odocatod  women,  who  read  Chaucer  and  Bums  witli  a 
Tttli^  and  an  appreciation  rare  among  persons  wet]  schooled  in 
ebMsie  lore. 

Donbtlees  tlie  too  free  ueo  of  archusms  ts  an  abuse ;  but  the 
orrore  which  liave  been  comutittod  by  modem  writers  in  this  way 
Iktb  generally  been  not  so  much  in  employing  too  large  a  pro* 
porticMi  of  older  wonliv  as  m  applying  them  to  new  ohjocbs, 
thoughts,  and  conditions. 

The  anthor  of  "  Nothing  to  Wear "  would  have  committed  a 

tteriovf  vioUdon  of  the  taws  of  propriety  end  good  tufte,  if  he  had 
adopted  tlie  dialect  of  the  siitcentii  century  in  that  line  ntire.  to 
wbich.  what  is  currently  cAlle<l  tbe  local  color  of  the  composition 
EtTBa  ta  much  point.  On  the  other  hand,  the  judicious  use  of 
■atlqmated  words  and  forms  in  the  Cattle  of  Indolence,  ao  im- 
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AgiiiHtire  conception  altogether  in  luuraony  with  tlio  tone  of  ati 
earlier  age,  liae  clothed  tliat  exqnisite  creatioD  with  a  charm  whicli 
renders  it  more  attractive  than  almost  anj-  other  pouUcal  produo 
tioQ  of  the  laat  ceatuiy.  *' 

Tho  Engliah  author  who  has  mott  affected  archaism  of  pliruc- 
dogy  u  Spciuer,  but  if  ho  had  confined  hinuolf  to  tho  mbo  of 
root«  and  infloctaona  which  over  wore  tmo  EngUeli,  inBteod  of 
coining  words  and  forms  to  suit  Im  meiro  and  hi«  rhyme,  ho 
would  hare  escaped  eomethiog  of  the  c«ntimi»  which  his  sapped 
too  oonaefvatlre  lore  of  the  reverend  and  the  old  brought  upon 
hiro,  at  tho  cloao  of  a  period  during  which,  more  ^lan  ever  after 
the  time  of  Ohauocr,  tho  language  had  boon  in  a  state  of  mota- 
mcrphoeis  and  traneition.* 


*  SiWQscT  winlod  not  able  defenden  in  hfa  own  Uiim<.  nad  the  uKUmfal  of 
oaecrf'Uiettttowartb  lUUQj&fftOMUtiupualiionortbsvlinnaf  a  good  >choUr, 
at  nn  Importaat  ctUa  ia  lbs  bitwry  of  tho  Kngli«h  laoguags,  and  «•  In  fuelf  a 
characteristic  spsdmsD  ot  tbo  ouphoLun  which  wu  thsa  a  (tdiloaatik  »tyU  of 
lliuury  compwIlloiL 

"  ADd  flrat  of  the  wordM  to  qwake,  I  giaunl  th«f  bee  wnDethtag  hard,  and 
Of  moot  men  anoMd,  yet  both  SagUab,  and  also  used  of  moot  exoellciit  an- 
Ihoimi,  and  moal  famouj  pocte.  Oa  vhom,  irhrn  u  thk  our  Poet  bath  bla 
much  tniTalled  and  ILonm^hly  r«ad.  how  could  he  be  (u  that  wortUc  Onioar 
aayde),  but  Ihat  tralkJD|f  In  tbo  Buiute,  although  for  olh?r  cauic  be  Kulknd, 
>et  Deodes  bet  muuKht  be  sunburnt;  nad  bavbiK  the  »ound  of  tbOM  auncicnt 
jMets  still  rinjcinj;  In  his  mm,  ho  mouj^bt  a«ed».  In  alngtnc  bit  out  soioe  gf 
thrJr  tunc*. 

"  Buie  I  tklnlco,  and  tbinke  I  think  not  amisM,  that  th«7  bring  groat  graco, 
and,  as  one  would  ■•;,  aathoHtle  to  the  rerae.  For  lUbo,  amongit  maaj  othn , 
Jaulta,  It  spodallj  be  oblocwl  of  Valla  against  Uvio.  and  of  oOur  agalnatti 
BnliiM,  ihnt  with  avrr  mnrli  xtiiillR  Ihny  slftrcl  antli^tiitlc,  as  coveriog  ttaerebf 
crcdmcc  anil  honour  of  elder  ycarcs  ;  ^rt  I  &m  of  o^ttnlon,  aod  dec  tbo  bcol 
learned  nre  of  ihc  tike,  that  those  aunrlani  Kilomiio  words  are  a  gnat  onaoiDcat, 
both  Id  the  one,  and  in  the  Otbor. 

"  OfttlmM  an  ancient  worde  makoth  the  atlle  aecne  grare,  and  a«  It  were 
nmrend,  no  oLberwlac  llian  ve  honvr  and  rovorencc  graj  bnin*  for  a  oertaioo 
nliglouB  ngard  which  we  harp  of  old  ago. 

"  But  tf  anjr  will  mgliiy  blame  bis  purpose  In  choice  of  olde  and  unwonted 
wovdes,  him  maj  I  more  lusll;  blame  and  «ondeinne.  or  of  witlesse  hoadtneae 
(o  iudjctng,  or  of  heedless  bardlnees  in  ooDdenmlng.  for  In  wj  oipinlon  It  le  ana 
•q^odall  pnilsr.  of  uuuif  whleh  nie  dii«  to  thia  poet,  that  he  bath  labnred  to 
fceton  M  to  Uioir  rightful  bftitage  such  good  and  nalurall  £ngllah  wordes,  aa 
have  boene  long  time  out  of  use,  and  nlmost  doaoe  dbhorited.  Whkb  la  the 
onljr  eauM.  that  our  mocher-toaguv.  which  truly  of  itself  b  both  full  Inough 
fen  pnae  and  autdy  enough  for  verm,  hatli  long  tlm  e  beeoe  counted  most  borv 
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Ben  Joneon  sings : 

"Thenltchtme*, 
Wluni  the  old  words  do  ttrltce  on  th«  mv  tlmM," 

and  he  hu  happily  conceived,  aud  happily  oxpreseed  in  proee,  the 
trae  nile  for  the  aelection  of  vorda  in  wriUngs  designed  for  per- 
manenee  of  donttion  and  effect. 

"  We  must  not,"  mys  he,  "  be  too  froqncnt  with  the  mint,  every 
day  coiuing,  nor  fetch  words  from  the  oxtrotne  and  utmost  ngoa. 
Words  borrowed  of  antiquity  do  lend  a  kiud  of  majesty  to  style, 
and  are  not  wlthoat  tbeir  delight  somotimes.  For  tliey  have  the 
antbtni^  of  years,  and  ont  of  their  intermission  do  win  to  them- 
eelveaa  kind  of  grace-like  newness.  Bat  the  eldest  of  tbejTmMn^ 
and  neweet  of  thopatt  langiu^  is  best" 

To  aaoertatn  the  number  of  words  in  use  at  any  given  time,  is 
&  matter  of  great  diffloulty.  As  I  have  obRer\'ed  in  a  former  lec- 
ture, new  wordit  are  (;uiiHtautly  making  their  appearanoe,  and  of 
UieiiC,  while  thu  greater  part  ara  forgotten  witli  the  oocaiiiona 
which  produced  thorn,  some,  from  tho  gn^it  imporfamce  and  abid- 
ing influence  of  thoao  oventa,  or  from  tliuir  own  inherent  oxpres- 
mTonesB,  become  permanent  additions  to  tho  language.  The  in- 
trodoetion  of  new  wordt*  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  marked,  but  the 
disappearance  of  old  and  eHtablifihcd  expreRslone  is  uot  a  thing  of 
BO  «a^  observation.  The  mere  non-user  of  a  word  is  not  likely 
to  be  noticed  nntil  it  has  been  60  long  out  of  currency  that  it 
Etrikee  us  as  unfamiliar  when  met  with  in  authors  of  an  earlier 
period.  Nor  does  tlie  fact,  that  a  word  is  not  actually  employed 
at  a  particular  epoch,  prove  it  to  be  |)ermanently  obsolete. 


aud  bsrrcD  of  both.  Whicli  default  wlioa  bb  eomc  cndtnrourpd  to  klIvc  aad 
Twrure,  tixcj  paicbed  up  (he  holeo  with  peccci  and  rags  of  other  languages,  bor- 
rowlag  here  of  ihe  Frencli,  there  of  Ui«  Italian,  every  wbero  of  the  Lotlii ; 
not  irci^ung  huw  nil  tLe«e  toagoes  a«eord  wltli  themwlvet  ^tlt  muob  wo»o 
with  oun :  ao  now  they  hare  inade  o»r  Eatclish  tocg  k  gttlliiiukiifrjr.  or  li^Klge- 
pod^  of  all  other  «p«echea. 

"  Other,  SosM  not  so  w«ll  vxnf.  In  tlin  Kagliih  inngxio,  its  perhaps  in  other 
lutjpiaffn,  tf  they  happen  to  bear  aa  oldc  irord,  albeit  vcrj  n&tura.Il  «nd  alg- 
irillcant,cryoiiiEtndglitwa7,  thatwciipcakcnaEiiKllBhbutglbljerisli.  or  rather 
■ueh  ui  In  ulde  time  ETaii<l«r'«  motli«r  spake;  whose  flnrt  shame  ia  Uisl  they 
VTDOt  ttshaiocil.  to  lh«lrow^iuother-toiij^ao  to  be  counted  strauKcraEuulalleai. 
The  aooood  ihaiae  no  )<«  than  the  flrat,  thai  whutao  iJtuy  uuduratAiid  not.  tiiey 
stn^htv^y  dMiae  to  be  teoaelean  and  not  Ht  all  to  be  imderstoode." 
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Ma]U  Knaoccntiir  qui*  jsm  crdtkro,  cadvntqiie, 
Qu»  ouuc  anal  in  houon  vocabula. 


Words  ara  constantly  parsing  temporarily  ont  of  dm.  mid  r* 
saming  their  place  in  literature  again ;  nnd  this  occasional  sa» 
pended  animation  of  words,  followed  by  &  reriral  and  reetoratioa 
to  full  activity,  is  ooe  of  the  most  corioos  facts  in  their  hiitory. 
But  this  mibject  belongs  to  another  port  of  our  i-ourso,  aud  we 
aliall  remme  it  hereafter.  Wo  can  never  orerlook  at  onoe  oar 
whole  (Kintemprtraneoiw  literature,  and  of  couree  we  ean  aevermj 
bow  extennve  ita  active  v(K-abulary  la,  nor  how  tor  ita  gains,  which 
we  soe  and  can  eetimato,  are  compensated  by  loens  which  escape 
our  notice.  Snoh  computations  no  gODentioa  oan  mate  for  iteelf, 
and  the  balance  can  be  etmek  only  bj  the  Kncv<«sor. 

There  is  one  verba)  revolution  which  is  more  within  the  scope 
of  familiar  uhservatiun.  I  refer  to  tliat  change  by  which  wtnda 
once  retinud,  «)(>gant,  and  even  solemn,  come  to  soggeet  trivia], 
vulgar,  or  ludicrous  thoughts  or  inuigea.  Spenwr,  in  speaking  of 
an  t-ncoiinter  l)ctwccii  two  annioa  or  single  knights,  often  saye, 
they  '*  let  drive,"  or  "  mehed  full  drive,  at  each  other,"  and  both 
ho  and  later  writers,  even  to  tlie  time  of  Drydcn,  deecribe,  in  ]»«- 
thetic  paaaag»g,  a  lady  as  having  her  hce  "  blablM^^o(l  with  tnara.** 
The  phraao  "not  to  be  named  the  uuie  day,'*  now  rery  inelegant, 
ooours  in  Abel  Redlvivus ;  and  the  grave  Hooker  warns  rinners 
of  the  danger  of  "popping  down  into  the  pit,"  /W^-mr,  origi- 
nally  meaning  eimply  a  oompanion.,  Is  oow  often  a  term  of 
offence.  Hooker  and  Shakespeare  use  eompanion,  niayr  become 
reHf)e('tahte,  na  (>xpn>M)ive  of  ennti-mpt,  in  the  same  way  as  we  nao 
j'rlioWj  and  it  in  r«iii:irlciibte  that  iti  atmoxt  all  tlie  European  laD> 
guages,  the  word  corresponding  vo/eliow  is  employod  cJiiufiy  in  a 
diqian^(ing  signiScation,  as  in  German,  GeaeU;  in  Italian,  Chi 
Aqueeto  compagnof 

Party,  for  person,  now  a  vulgarism,  occurs  in  the  M^tru>naU 
<(f  iha  Empire  of  Japan,  piiblislied  by  the  Haklayt  Society,  p. 
65,  and  very  frequently  in  Hulland  and  other  authom  of  his  timew 
*'  A]>e11e«,  not  knowing  the  name  of  tlie  partie  who  had  hronght 
him  tlutlicr,"  Ac,  ttc.  *  *  "hut  tin- king prcacntly  tookL- know- 
ledge tliuruby  of  \\xcp<ir(ie  that  luul  played  this  pranku  by  him, 
&c,  ^c.    Holland's  Pliny,  II.  h^%  E. 
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"Wlivn  a  diiituignislied  American  politidan  expreasod  a  witling- 
i)c«^  undvr  c«rtain  ctronmRtuooeB,  to  "  lot  tho  ConatitQtion  alide," 
ho  was  critieiMd  almost  M  tevwdy  for  the  uiidigni£«d  character 
of  the  ezpraeoon,  as  for  the  eappoeod  nnpntriotic  Bentimont ;  but 
hs  had  the  aotliority  of  Chaucer  and  STiakeepeare  for  tlio  Ian- 
gOBga,  if  Dot  for  ttie  thought  Young  Liord  AValter,  in  the 
GQerkea  Tate,  was  so  devoted  to  hawldug,  that 

Wol  Ddgfc  bU  olher  ciiras  let  he  slyda ; 

tho  difloODBOlate  Dorigcne  in  tho  Frankcloines  Tale  was  fain  at 

Iwtto 

X4M  iiSn  tanrt  iUd»; 

■nd  Sly,  in  tho  Taming  of  the  Sbrvw, 

Lciti  tbo  world  atid*. 

Gowor  aleo,  U.  3,  eaye : 

Thiu  tunc  I  leUB  dme  aUb 
For  aloutlw ; 

and  agidn,  III.  61 : 

Th«  high  cn»tof    •    • 
*  ■  ■  • 

TaU  mzoj  wonder  world«  chatuuja 
Lot  anal  under  bla  mflorauoCB. 


Very  many  humble  colloquialiBms  carrent  in  this  ooantry,  but 
not  DOW  used  in  Kngland.  and  ^nendly  euppotied  to  be  American' 
iaaOt  are,  after  all,  of  good  old  British  family,  and  oor  lilaetem 
^ienda,  who  are  Bouictiiiies  ndiooled  for  talking  of  a  tig/U  of  peo- 
ple, may  find  coiufort  iu  leanuog  that  the  fomous  old  romance^ 
tike  proee  Morte  d'Aitbar,  uses  tldjs  word  for  muUitwU,  and  that 
tike  high-born  dame,  Juliana  Remere,  lady  pnareesof  the  nunuL'ry 
of  Sopwell  in  Uie  fifteenth  o^ntury,  informs  uh  that  in  her  timu  a 
homjfjtabU  itygfU  ^f  monke*  wa^  elc^^t  EugU^  for,  '  a  large 
cotQpany  of  frion.'  Panipier,  1T0>3,  hoa  '■'■dear  round";  und 
aW^  ai'iwrcotly  in  the  New  Eufiland  eeuee.  "'Wc  went  luhore 
and  driod  onr  cloatUa,  elcaiwd  our  guns,  driod  oor  ammunition, 
iwJ^W  ourselves  against  our  enetniw  if  wo  Aould  he  attacked." 
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To  f«el  qf,  ovcure  in  Kdo^^s  Ceilon  bearing  tlie  date  1681. 
"  They  usnailj  gather  them  before  tlioj  bo  full  ripe,  bort-ing  an 
hole  in  them,  viA/eeldnff  of  the  kernel,  they  know  if  they  be  ripe 
■eDough  for  their  parpoee." 

Tongoey  (tnngy),  formerly  oominon,  and  still  aimiotiiQee  need, 
in  Kow  England  in  the  eeose  of  fluent  in  apeech,  oloqtM&t,  occon 
in  tlio  older  text  of  the  Wydiffe  version  of  EocletifletioaB.  The 
Ut«r  text  h^janghre  instoad. 

No  liiriug  kiiguage  yet  posBesiea  a  dictionary  to  complete  ea  to 
give  all  the  words  in  oae  at  any  one  period,  atiU  less  all  those  that 
hare  belonged  to  it  dnring  the  whole  extent  of  ite  literary  history. 
We  cannot  therefore  arrive  at  any  precis  resultfi  ad  to  the  com- 
pomtive  copioosnes  of  onr  own  and  other  langnagea,  but  there  is 
reiuon  to  tliink  that  the  rocabnlary  of  English  is  among  the  most 
«xtenmve  now  employed  by  man. 

The  nnmber  of  KngliHli  words  not  yet  obnolete,  bat  found  in 
good  authors  or  in  approrod  usage  by  correct  speakers,  including 
the  nomenclature  of  ecienoe  and  the  arts,  does  not  probably  fall 
«hort  of  one  hundred  tboTi£and.*  !NoTr  there  are  perMUii  who 
know  this  vocabulary  in  nearly  ita  wliole  extent,  bat  they  nndop- 
stand  a  Urge  proportion  of  it  much  a^  tliey  ore  aoqnnintml  with 
Greek  or  T^titi,  that  id,  an  the  dialeet  of  l>ookii  or  of  special  arts 
or  jmifesnonii,  and  not  aa  a  living  speech,  the  common  language 
of  daily  and  hourly  thought.  Or  if,  like  Komo  ooI(^i>nituil  EngUah 
and  American  oraton,  living  and  dead,  they  are  able,  opoo  occa- 
non,  to  bring  into  the  field  in  the  war  of  words  oven  the  half  of 
this  vast  array  of  light  and  heavy  troopa,  yet  they  tiabitually  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  much  lose  imposing  display  of  verbal  force, 
and  use  for  ordinary  piirpoH»  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  di^J 
words  they  have  at  their  command.  Out  of  our  immense  tna^Q^| 
cine  of  words  and  their  combinattona,  every  man  celcute  liis  own 
implements  aud  weapona,  and  we  should  find  in  the  verbal  reper- 
tory of  each  individual,  were  it  once  fairly  laid  open  to  oh,  a  key 
that  would  unlock  many  mysteries  of  his  particular  humanity, 


•  In  tlili  cMiinaU  I  Inclada  technlca]  lernu  only  u  far  as  Hbey  have  bmOBw 
A  part  of  tlw  geoenl  vocabulary  of  all  cultivated  pcnooi.  If  wc  add  oUttat 
^evlal  t«rttia  of  «vray  •cloooo  mm!  vrrrj  uX,  the  number  of  EoflUi  nvids 
Would  Ix)  for  iMToad  o&e  buodnd  Uioiuaud. 
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many  socreta  of  his  private  higtory,  so  that '  by  his  word*  he 
mi^t  be  jostiBedi  and  by  his  iam2t  he  might  be  condemned.' 

Few  vriten  or  spookers  use  as  many  aa  ten  thotifiand  words, 
ordinary  peiBcma  of  four  iDtelligen<»  not  above  three  or  four  thon- 
saod.  If  a  scholar  were  to  be  reqnirwi  to  name,  without  examin- 
ation, the  anthors  whoeo  Englinh  vncnbnliiry  was  the  hirgOBt,  he 
VDold  probably  specify  the  all-embracing  Shakespeare,  and  the  aH* 
knowing  Milton.  And  yet  in  all  the  works  of  the  great  dramatist, 
there  occur  not  more  than  fifteen  tho'iHand  words,  in  the  poems 
of  MUton  not  above  dght  thousand.  The  whole  number  of 
Egyptian  hieroglyphio  symbols  does  not  exceed  eifj^ht  hundred, 
and  the  entire  Italian  operatie  vocabulary  baa  been  eaid  to  be 
aoAToely  more  extensive. 

To  those  whose  attention  has  not  been,  tnmed  to  the  rahjeet, 
these  are  mrprinng  &ct8,  but  if  wo  run  over  a  few  pages  of  a 
dictionary,  and  obeervo  how  great  a  proportion  of  the  words  are 
snch  as  wo  do  not  onrtelves  individually  use,  we  shall  be  forced 
to  oonclnde  that  we  each  find  a  very  limite<l  vocabulary  fnifHtnent 
for  our  own  parposee.  Although  wo  Imve  few  wordo  aFisoIutely 
Bynonymoiu,  yet  every  important  tluiught,  image,  and  fueling 
haa  nnmerooB  allied,  if  not  ei|nivalont,  forms  of  expruiHon,  and 
out  of  these  every  man  appropriutcs  and  almo«t  exclonvBly  vm- 
ploya  thoee  which  most  doeoly  accord  with  lua  ovm  mental  con- 
etitntion,  bis  tastes  and  opioiooa,  the  style  of  liia  favorite  authors, 
or  wMch  best  acconunodatc  thcmfwlvce  to  the  rest  of  liis  habitual 
pliratieuto^ry.  One  man  will  say  a  thani^ul  heart,  another  a 
tjmf'i/ul  npiini  •  one  usually  employs ^ancy  where  another  wnnid 
Bay  imaffinaiumj  one  describes  a  friend  as  a  pereon  of  a  mnffuine 
temperament,  another  speaks  of  him  a^  a  man  of  a  hopeful  gpirii  / 
one  regards  a  winter  poseage  aronud  Capo  Horn  as  a  very  ftosard- 
ffw  WffOffey  another  etmsiders  it  a  pecxdiariy  ilan^«Txnt9  trip. 
One  man  hegmt  to  huHd,  another  eommenoea  building.*  Uen  of 


•  Omrmmm  ii  UMd  bf  good  wriUn  ooly  as  a  iranslilre  verb,  and  as  such 
requires  Itw  parlicipl«  or  pMrUcipiitl  noun,  iiol  Uic  iaflullira,  %tUs  II.  Tbci 
jibfttBe  I  ewnnww*  ta  iuOd,  now  ocauiofiBll^  mn  ployed,  la  thorefon  not  aano- 
iltnwd  bf  mpeclabto  Kutlioritj-.  At  Ui«  aauie  liau  ifaare  U  ao  nMfframmati- 
eal  obJeodOQ  lo  [u  ii«o.  Tbe  Pranch,  fiwn  vhom  wc  borrowed  tbb  Torb.  my 
toatneaeer  4  parler,  or  comineaow  <!>  pailcr,  accanliug  Ut  ctrcunutaace*.  and 
our  ToMrictlaD  of  h  to  a  tccbntcaUy  tnniitire  cbnracler  l>  purdj  conveotloaa]. 
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wrtMt  ftmiMrfyw  wifl  >  li^^  iiiibimiiii  far  ■  ^gedMof  w>- 
iMail  Um;  labial  nen  Kmpdo^  aket  tb 
vmb  euiiiiyumh  to  tfatt  tfas^b*  thiy  attv,  nd  jM  i 
•om  of  but  mnrage  iiiWlfigmu,  <aA  aateitaad^  tfao^^  nat 
liiiMilf  «piojii^  the  TiieAal»y  c<  dl  tt«  rat.  IV 
of  pv»  nd  of  pfajraal  MMxe,  nd  of  BseteuMl  art,  for  a 
■artandad  noaandtfiue  irherewith  to  efaronide  their  progrvoB  oodl 
aid  fa  Cbefr  ^ffiwwi,  ara  at  pwaeot  i^riag  oecawn  Id  a 
afBjMB  ootaaaa  oc  sbv  wnoa  dmb  ava  snipnad  uuiii  asr  < 
moaroB.  Sdcnea,  with  the  exeeptioa  of  Qeolo^,  borrows 
voeabolafj  eUedjr  from  Greek  and  Latin  aoareet; 
vt,  to  aoma  extent  {ryna  the  aunc  UngMgoi,  bos  it  haa 
geaenll^  taken  Ha  taehnical  tenna  from  natire,  tboogh  often 
rtrj  obacnre,  roota.  Tha  nnmber  of  words  of  art  which  the  bafc, 
half  ««ntai7  haa  tlioa  ioliwlnoad  into  EngliBh  is  rerj  great,  and  a; ' 
laif^  proportion  of  them  are  songfat  for  in  Tain  in  our  moat 
roiaminoDi  diotionariea.  Indeed,  it  ia  ampiwng  how  dowly  the 
commuoaM  maehawteal  tenns  find  their  waj  into  dictLoaariea  pro* 
feaaedlj  oocnplete.  I  nu;-  mention,  u  inatanoes  of  this,  that 
penny,  a  donumination  of  the  eizee  of  naib,  as  a  dz-peonv.  or  a 
taihpeiinj  nai^  though  it  was  emplo/ed  bj  Featlj  two  htmdnxl 
jaan  ago,  and  haa  boun  in  coaetant  lue  ever  noce,  ia  not  to  be 
foond  la  Webater ;  *  and  the  great  French  and  Italian  dictionary 

*  "  lit  Ml  ftmtm  and  (oola  iqioo  llie  Fopa  Uouelfe.  UmaDita;  to  loowa . 
lilm  rmm  hlschayia,  thoogt  beweia  ttHoaeJ  tliwgio  with  %  tenpsng  lune."— 
Uh  of  Abtiot,  Atwl  lUtTlTm  MO. 

%\x-\mtaxj,  elghl>penB]r.  teD^WBuy  nktla,  ue  luik  of  such  alxca.  that  k  thoo- 
Mnil  will  Wilihilx.  HffiA,  or  ua  |iouad>,  ud  in  tliia  phrsHo,  Uwrafore;  peoay 
MMiu  10  b»  k  flormpilon  of  pooad. 

Wddcnfokl,  AerWf^tlU  AdtpU,  UMsp^nnyfor  diiodcciinAl  pari :  "Of  tli« 
wUla  lltuwlMt.  arm  wm  to  be  of  ^en^ftf*Kg.  another  of  clrvco.  aDulhcr  of  ster- 
llnfc >llvr>r." ikc.  *r.— AddKH  lo  Students (tS).  Hvra ifn-pf/my  aDver  it  Bilrer 
tMt  (wniniw  fllKt 

Tltnrr  U  n  rvrf  eouunoa  miil  vnry  proper  eKproMloo,  fair  ^  ttair*.  wUofa 
tlw  dlotlotwrlM  and  iba  icloltelc  pride  of  pr«dBliuu  In  apeecb  geoenllj  rejoet 
m  a  vulvar  inucoiirftef .  Tlita  phruo  to  uaed  by  PaURnre,  UAkluft,  lUulee- 
•pmn,  tad  (lui>rK«  8<uidjni.  tnA  it  i*  f auad  in  the  Manoin  of  8crib)enu.  am  waU 
A>  111  iiiaiijr  Enj^lih  oloMlai  of  the  boat  agr  of  our  liienlurc.    The  lencied  la- 
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of  Albert!,  in  the  eilltion  of  1835,  (Ioe«  not  contain  the  word  for 
eUamioat  in  eitlier  language. 

The  rapid  advauc«  of  the  natiual  edeoces  has  required,  in  all 
EoTope&a  languages,  the  creation  of  a  great  nttmber  of  new  words 
to  designate  new  scientific  ideas  and  ncwij  discovered  material 
objectB.  On  the  fomiation  of  this  nomenclature,  different  philo-' 
logicad  principles  liave  lieen  udopted  at  differont  titnua  and  hy  dif> 


coiTceliMM  Um  In  &  mppoAod  ToiMpprehenslaa  of  tb«  nieuiiii/;  of  flair,  Trhloh 
thaw  wbo  crillcize  Um  phrue  iciaeuie  U>  \x  HVDuujtoooa  with  »tep  or  tna4. 
But  this  to  a  Diutnke.  TbB  Anglo-SHum  *t  nicer,  wlienco  our  Hair,  \t  de- 
rived from  tlieverb  stl^aa,  u>  oMVAtt  or  ef/rnA,  vUdi,  Id  Uie  form il^  or  itffe, 
WHS  in  use » an  fioffUah  y«rb  as  )ale  m  tho  time  of  SpcDscr,  Singer  and 
itatr.  ihooith  Mtoetlmea  coafaiiiiilGilvlth  itep.  properly  signlfj  alike  the  entin 
qrstom  of  auocnoivt!  lUpt  hy  wtilch  we  itn  or  climb  from  od«  floor  to  anotber, 
wad  IIm7  iBAjr  tbiroforo  b«  oonslderod  u  colleodve  naiuo.  Tbua  Milton,  Par^ 
diae  LoBt.  UL,  540^ : 

Bfltan  from  lienoe.  now  on  tho  lower  tiair. 
That  acaled  by  t^  of  ^Id  to  benvt>n  gat«, 
hocSu  doWB  wltll  wonder  at  tbe  luddea  tIgw 
Of  all  thia  world  at  oucq. 

Bat  it  !■  osoal  to  dividti  the  atoir,  when  tliu  Iwlybt  of  tlut  aioriut  i»  conoider- 
ahle.  Into  fligbte  or  sectiona  Hpant4id  bf  laiiilinj^phuiaa,  andenob  flight  ndgbt 
not  improperix  be  con«i(lrni4  aa  indRpondnnt  «ku>.  Now  in  tb«  great  tnajaritjr 
of  Maira,  tfane  wss  but  ono  iDtcimodiato  lao ding- place,  &ud  of  course  tlw  wbolo 
aaoeot  tmB  lloor  to  floor  was  dirided  into  two  fltght«  or  ubtin,  oad  thus  fonned 
a  f4Ur  of  aUtin. 

In  tb(!  Supplnment  to  th«  last  editioa  of  Webster,  in  which  this  (Mqircutan 
is  jusliltrd,  it  is  * uggvMed  that  It  orlgiimied  in  the  lute  of  jxiir  to  dinitfiiutc.  not 
aoouple.biit  "anjniinibcroIparM.  oretiuiU  thinga  thnt  go  togrUicr";  ns  "a 
pair  (aet)  of  chMRDca,  a  pair  (pack)  of  cu.nlii."  This  Ik  n  plansibli',  and  psr- 
hspa  the  tnie  sxplaoatioa ;  but  ODrorthclcsM,  as  tt-tin  did  not  mran  »tfp§,  but 
Jl^^eftlept.  I  think  tbo  thcorf  I  hare  proposed  upon  the  wholo  rnoro  prt^ 
able.  The  Oloaa.  of  Arch..  1.  242.  glrea  this  quolatioa  froni  Wllliain  of  Wor- 
CMler:*  "a  hygb  grew  called  «  •(lyr  of  xxxU.  *top;fy*,"  which  'Corroapoads  to 
MiltnoV  (ue  of  tbe  wonb. 

Tbo  Freocb  uae  tlw  prepoaUiona  d  e  and  «  a  to  erpreaa  the  rtlatlon  belwcsn 
NBobJoctnod  IboraaUrialof  wbiobltfsouuluiiui.  us  ptfnr  d*  fi4rrt  un 
Palais  on  naarbre,  uno  elntuo  on  bronxe.  DoubtLM*  tbo  pivpo- 
ritlan  do  b  tbo  moro  proper  of  tho  twoi  neTcrthclcm.  on  ts  vcrr  fro- 
queatljr  eoqtlajed  Instead,  both  colloqnlallj  and  by  manj  of  th«  bntt  wrilers 
la  Ibe  language.  Bat  neither  in  tho  PrentA-KngliHb  l>lctionarj-  of  Flcmiag 
and  TlbUaa,  dot  in  the  much  loore  complete  Dictionuairo  Natioual  of  B«*chw- 
die,  la  this  use  of  the  preposition  e  o  noticed. 

•  Sfti  Arnold's  Chronicle,  p.  110. 
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ferent  nations.  So  far  as  we  can  ponctrate  the  flarknesa  wbicli 
Rarroundu  the  origin  of  language,  tha  names  of  all  object*,  wh«tlier 
aniiiiAttj  or  luaniiuate,  appear  to  have  l)eeD  originalljr,  if  not  itni- 
tatirc,  at  leaitt  dcacriptiTe.  Tlw  earliest  moduni  Earopean  nat» 
uraliritA  did  not  roMrt  dirccUjr  to  imttatioa,  but  framed  new 
wordd  from  Grook  or  Ijitin  roots  to  compoee  their  nomendatare. 
Hfuiy  languages  have  a  great  number  of  terms  of  anknown,  or  nt 
least  of  diaputod,  etymology  which  aro  employed  as  desuriptive 
appelhitions  of  nataral  formations,  for  example,  pda^t^  tutidra, 
^^j»iy  /Jail  as,  oMirplf  ditWy  teadi^  have  been  largdy  employed 
as  convenient  terms,  not  only  in  their  videty  separated  birth- 
pUoM,  but  in  almoflt  all  European  langtiagea,  to  designate  objects 
familiar  to  modem  geographers.  There  are  two  schools  of 
nomeDulatnre  in  modern  ecienoe ;  one  forms  auoli  barbarous  terms 
tB  aeanthoptert/ffu  pAartnffOffnatAi  from  Greek  prJmitJvea  faiui- 
liar  to  clafwic  achotani,  hut  which  in  their  compound  fonn  would 
have  inroly  puzzlud  an  ancient  Greek  nnturaliAt ;  the  other  achoul, 
embracing  chiefly  tlio  Qermans  and  Scandinariana,  though  em- 
ploying native  and  int«Uigiblo  roots  ae  it«  matmal,  ii  even  more 
obaoure  iu  its  terminology  than  the  former.  There  is  a  tliinl 
obflB  of  word-makon  who  prefer  to  employ  the  name  of  ecientifle 
obaerrera  u  appcUatjves  of  objects  belonging  to  them  by  right  of 
dlaoovray.  Thus  wo  have  Oay-Lus»aoia,  and  Aga-Orcuta,  as  the 
names  of  botanic  genera,  iotroduood  to  the  learned  world  by  Oay- 
Lanac,  and  Prof.  Aaa  Gray.  Tber  -  is  atill  another  claw  of  Domee, 
vbich,  like  ZwHt»  a  non  luaendc,  are  beoiowed  upon  objects  on 
aooonnt  not  of  tlie  poaaosrion  but  of  the  aiMnce  o(  the  |>rupertiu« 
whirfa  might  Iw  expected  to  distinguiah  tht^m.  Thus  tucai-i/phtM 
!s  applitsl  to  an  Autttmltan  troo,  not  bocenso  its  foliage  is  abnndant, 
but  hccauHu,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  the  oyfi  anusiully  liaro 
of  Imvm.  The  almost  indiscriminate  use  of  so  many  different 
aystems,  has  led  to  groat  confusion  in  the  voctibninry  of  modern 
eeienoo,  and  it  is  not  fttrange  that  modern  phlloKophera  should 
luve  agreed  io  thinking  it  important  to  devise  a  syvtem  by  which 
more  precision  sliould  be  given  to  the  terminology  of  natural 
science,  and  Uiat  its  teohDicnl  vooabnlary  shoald  be  capable  of 
readily  aooonunodating  itself  to  the  orthography  of  the  principal 
European  bngnnges,  and  thu<i  become  satutantially  univorsaL 
Tlic  nomenclature  of  science  is  fonudod  upon  the  neoeanty, 
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partly  of  Dew  names  for  now  things,  aad  p&rUy  of  mora  pnciso 
Mid  vxclu^ve  designotiou  of  well-known  tliinge.    It  is  obvioas 
that  whtm  chemistry  discovers  a  new  clomont  or  elementary  com- 
binotioD,  pbj-aics  a  uew  law  or  principle,  mathematics  a  new  mode 
of  aaovtaining  mugitituden  or  comparing  (quantities,  new  words 
most  ba  ocuned  in  order  property  to  cxpreea  the  object  discovered 
or  prooeaB  inventod;  but  the  need  oi  new  terma  for  familiar 
thiivgs,  or  propertiee  of  tbioga,  ie  not  90  clear  to  common  appre- 
hension.    It  vt  not  at  first  sigfat  evident  that  ii  botanist,  in  deciorib- 
ing  a  smooth,  shaggy,  or  bristly  vegetable  surface,  is  ander  the 
oeoearity  of  saying  instead,  tliat  the  leaf  or  stalk  Is  giahrous,  Mr- 
ttUOy  or  hutpid ;  but  a  Bofficicnt  reason  for  tlie  introdoction  of 
new  terms  into  newly  organized  branches  of  knowLodge,  i«  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  fact,  that  tbo  common  words  of  evcTy  linng  speech 
are  popularly  need  in  several  distinct  acoeptalious,  some  proper 
ind  some  figurative    The  purpoaes  of  natural  science  require  that 
its  nomenclatore  shall  be  cajxtble  of  exact  definition,  and  that  every 
deecriptive  tedmical  term  bo  rigoroualy  limited  to  the  expression 
of  the  precise  quality  or  mode  of  action  to  Uie  designation  oi 
whi<^  it  is  applied.    Now,  though  «m<wM,  sAfO^^y,  and  M^y 
may  be,  and  often  are,  employed  in  sonece  precisely  eqnivnlont 
to  Uhmc  of  glahrotis,  h>T»ut«,  and  hUpid^  yet  they  have  also 
other  meanings  and  shades  of  meaning,  and  are  almost  always 
more  or  lees  vague  in  their  signilication,  becaose,  being  relative 
in  their  natore,  tliey  are  constantly  referred  to  different  standards 
of  oomporison.    The  Idtin  words  which«  in  the  diaJect  of  botany, 
replace  them,  have,  on  the  contrary,  no  signification  except  lliat 
-which  is  imposed  npon  them  by  strict  definition,  and  no  degree 
of  signification  which  is  not  fixed  by  reference  to  known  and  in- 
'Variable  types. 

In  a  recent  scientific  jonroal,  I  find  this  sentence  ;  "  Begonio- 
oee,  by  their  aotfaero-oonnotitiva]  fabric  indicate  a  close  reUtion- 
ehtp  with  anonaooo-hydrocbarideo-njrmpiueoid  forms,  an  afiinity 
ponfinned  by  the  sorpentarioid  flexaoso-nodulous  stem,  Uio  lirio- 
dtodroid  stipales,  and  cissoid  and  victorioid  foliage  of  a  eeitwa 
Scgonla,  and  if  considered  bypog^'uoug,  would,  in  Ibeir  triqoe* 
tn>as  capsule,  alate  seed,  apettdism,  and  tufted  staniiuatiou  repre- 
auit  tbe  fioral  fabric  of  Nuyenthes,  itself  of  aristolocbioid  afiinity, 
vhllo  by  its  pitcbered  leaves^  directly  belonging  to  Sarraoeuas 
Wd  Dirttiieaa." 
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AAd  again,  in  Bnutdee' Dictionary:  "  Illec«brao«iB  (Illcca 
brum,  ono  of  the  geDcrn).  A  Btaati  untaal  ortler  oi  hjpogynoai 
£xogcti8,  belonging  to  tlic  8Uena]  nllianee,  alUcd  to  J*ot1%ilaecu«a, 
OaryophUaoaa  and  AmaraniAeuMB,  ind  dutinguiahed  hj  btviog 
bot)i  calTx  and  corolla  present  and  ajmmetrical,  the  liUter  mdi- 
mentar^,  and  hy  ita  scnrioas  ntipnles  and  amphitropal  ovulea. 
They  arc  plaota  of  no  importanoe." 

Those  extracts  exompUfy,  in  an  fnstmctiTe  wav,  the  appHt*- 
ttOD  of  new  words  t«  objocta  and  featorae  familiar  ia  Uasmmivm, 
bat  which  have  oniy  raoently  acquired  a  seieutiflo  tbIuo,  and  are 
Interesting  aa  ahovriug  (o  what  oxtt^nt  the  formation  of  compound 
uid  derivative  wunl:^  louv  be  carrivd  in  EiigliAh,  wliuu  emplojred 
Sn  t^e  eenrice  of  uatiimt  kaowlodgo.  Hoat  of  the  de«crlx>ti're 
^tbota  an  dcriTod  from  the  edentifie  appeUations  of  known 
ipocieB  or  genora,  the  names  of  which  tm^eet  to  the  botaniat 
their  characteiutio  fomu.  Where  the  particalar  form  ia  commoB 
to  two  or  throe,  tlie  nameM  of  all  are  grouped  in  one  componDd, 
and  the  whole  word  tenninatcol  with  tiie  tireek  ajllable  -oid,  «x- 
preuive  of  likenet^a 

Every  one  wiU  recognize  the  inuneiue  advanta^  of  the  obemi- 
eal  scientifio  preflzea,  ptr,  H,  oi,  #ud,  tuper,  and  the  termioala, 
ojtf,  f'd^t  wr%  i>,  ouMj  with,  to  na  modems^  wudgnificant  roota. 
And  ytut  with  oU  tliia  effort  after  exactness  hv  tlie  coinage  of  new 
lerua,  Qnatre&gea  complains  tliat  tlie  old  words,  d-tu»,  rac^  tp^ 
OMR,  <rt^,  famU'if,  &o.,  are  too  vagoo  to  eerve  the  pnrpoae  id 
floientillc  diBcrimination.  That  they  are  at  least  very  Toguoly  mod, 
efory  reader  of  sciootitic  booka  will  readily  toetify. 

The  norooDclataro  of  acioncc  i«  often  so  repugnant  to  the  ear, 
and  eo  refractory  to  the  tongnc  of  onr  Anglican  race,  that  ft 
never  6)id«  Admi8gion  into  the  dialed  of  common  life,  hut  ag  the 
prEnciplve  of  abetract  rcaeooiiig,  and  the  itoM  of  natural  knowl- 
edge liocnine  more  widely  difEtu^*  much  of  the  vocabulary  whiob 
boloiigod  originally  to  the  schools,  oseapes  from  ita  learned  eeolv- 
sion,  and,  generally  witli  more  or  lees  modification  of  mcemtig, 
finally  inrorporates  Itnelf  into  the  common  language,  the  familiar 
apeocli  of  OiH  peopl&  At  ]>reseot  the  predominance  of  ec^tlfle 
pnranitu  is  hoatowing  njwu  Eiigliah  a  great  number  of  words  bor- 
rcnved  from  the  nomenclature,  botili  of  the  varioita  branches  fl( 
natural  history  and  of  the  more  eiaot  sdenoei  at  pure  and  mixed 
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natJiemntica  Tliue,  condiit&ng,  m  the  ncnw  of  t)ie  circumstance! 
under  wbidi  a  giren  plieuomcnon  takee  pIiKc,  and  which  may  be 
mppoeed  to  mtMiLfy  its  cbamotor,  probf^my  wroUary,  phen^tw- 
A<M,  quantitatvoe  and  guaUUUive,  damongtrativey  positive  and 
negative^  the  mtan  hattMen  tsstrem^s,  aiUipodaly  senith,  tnvfTM 
ratio,  and  liandreds  of  other  ternui  lately  introduced  for  the 
spccml  purpo«c«  of  sdenco,  and  denoting  uew,  or  at  Icu&t  unfami- 
liar,  things  and  rolations  of  things,  hare  uov  booomc  a  part  of  tho 
genbral  vooftbohit;  of  all  cdneatcd  pcreonE.* 

In  the  sixteenth  and  wvontocoth  ctintoriee,  the  questions  which 
absorbed  the  thonghU  of  men,  and  shook  the  dynostiee  of  Europe, 
vera  not  those  immediately  affecting  material  intereetii,  bat  those 
ooueemtng  the  relations  of  man  to  his  Maker,  and  of  the  subject 
to  his  rulers.  Theology  and  civil  polity,  and,  aa  a  necessary  prepan- 
lion  for  the  comprehension  of  both,  metaphysical  studies,  vere 
the  almoA  exclusive  poreuit  of  the  gr^t  thiukoTB,  tbe  active  in- 
tellects of  that  long  period.  The  facta,  the  argumenta,  the 
authorities  which  liore  upon  these  questioiu,  were  principally  to 
be  aongbt  for  in  the  ancient  languages,  and  when  the  reasoning 
was  to  be  omployo<l  to  inllneitco  tlie  unlvarned,  U)  be  clothed  in 
an  EngUsh  dreas,  and  to  ho  pojnilwtsed,  so  to  ejKok,  it  was  at 
onoe  disoovered  Uut  the  ensting  laogoage  was  destitute  of  appro- 
priate words  to  convey  ideas  so  now  to  the  Eugliah  mind.  Tbo 
power  of  forming  new  word?  from  indigenous  roots  by  oompo- 
ndon  and  dcnintion,  retained  by  the  cognate  hmguoges,  had  been 
lost  or  soHpended  in  KngUsh ;  and,  moreover^  the  Sajton  primi* 
tivc*  specially  adapted  for  employment  in  this  way,  had  b««n 
eapeneded  by  French  words  imi>orted  by  the  Norman  nobility, 
or  by  a  sectarijui  l^tin  phntR(>nlogy  introduced  by  the  Roniiah 
«od«suuti(s.  Heuoe  new  vocables,  iind  tliose  almost  uniformly  of 
Greek  or  IjStin  etymology,  were  coined  for  use  in  theolopcal  and 
p.itiUcat  diiKnusioii,  and  many  of  them  soon  became  a  constitncat' 
psrt  of  the  general  medium  of  thought.     In  fact,  a  complete' 


*  JBwMiImw/,  the  L»ttB  cftii|ajpj>  verb  to  ■which,  oxorbfto,  Boqniiwl  a 
pvpnlsi'  SpinttTD  teoM  ovod  in  Um  cIamIc  e^c  of  Uanw,  wu  orlgbuUj-a  tens 
rf  art  andlod  to  ihme  tic&Tciily  Uxllra  ^TblMo  path  dovtatod  tnuch  ipom  the 
pine  at  Ite  orMi  ctf  the  plumts  most  familtar  to  andani  aMniitom^.  li  hai 
■ew  iMt  lu  teohnioU  mcaiitnf;  BllOj^ether,  mud  baa  no  ioaffsr  a  plaoc  fn  the  dia 
itetof  acteooe. 
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English  motaphrucal  nomenolatnre  vra^  formed,  and  freely  nnd 
familiarly  lued,  li,v  the  great  thiakera  who  lived  in  Uie  nxteentlt 
at>d  sovcDtoenth  centuries  In  the  materialistia  a^  which  fo% 
loir«df  sad)  portion  of  this  vooabnlarj  as  vu  not  alraadj  incorpo 
rated  into  the  nniTcrea]  patrimonj  of  tlie  Ungnago,  hul  bocome 
obeobto,  BDd  whon,  fifty  years  ago,  Culerid^  itt«mpt«d  to  rcrire 
th«  forgotten  stady  uf  metaphysics,  he  foaud  tliat  tlie  correat  dia- 
lect of  the  day  afTonled  no  tcrmfi  for  the  adequate  expreadon  of 
logical  nod  philosophical  catogoncuL  But  a  rocarreDoe  to  the  nv 
ligiooB  pliiloeophy  of  a  mOTe  intrilectoal  age,  ebovred  that  the 
English  metaphysioianB  of  that  period  hod,  ia  gr«ftt  part,  antici- 
pated a  nomenclature  vrliich  baa  been  mppoeed  to  be  tlie  inrcn* 
tion  of  Qerman  Epeculatora  and  their  foUowere.  JUaaon  and 
understanding,  as  worda  dciiutuiuatiTe  of  diatinet  facoldea,  the 
adjectivoa  eeiuucm,  tranacendttntal,  atA/eotvv^  and  cijftctivgf 
ertpemaiural  as  an  ap|>olUtioa  of  the  spiritual — or  tliat  iraniir 
torial  eBBouce  which  \a  not  subject  to  the  law  of  cause  and  efioct, 
and  is  tbtudlrtinguiBhcd  from  thiit  which  is  no/wrd^aro  all  wordi 
ronred,  not  invented  by  the  school  of  Coleridge.* 

In  the  tnean  time,  and  down  to  tlie  present  day,  the  rapid  pro* 
gresH  of  phymcal  aoieiice  and  iiiduetriaJ  art  had  given  birth  to  a 
great  rnuttitndo  of  toclmical  terms,  a  large  port  of  which,  in  mora 
or  leas  appropriate  upplic^itiouH,  or  in  ligurative  sonsos,  has  entered 
into  the  spo&ch  of  cvcry-day  life.  Thus  the  means  of  articulata 
and  written  commn  mention  upon  more  familiar  as  well  as  mora 
recondite  rabjeets  have  boon  vastly  extended,  even  since  tlie  period 
when  Shakespeare  showed,  by  an  experimental  t^'^t,  that  English 
was  already  capable  of  exhibiting  almort  every  conceivable  phase 
of  internal  and  exteroBl  being  in  oar  common  humani^. 

*TIifl  (ollowiBK  extract  from  Sir  Kmolm  Dlgl^a  OfeMmifanu  on  Bir 
Tliomaa  Bruwrue'ii  RdtKiu  Minlici  la,  both  ia  maaiMir  aad  ta  naHer,  worth;  of 
•Otoe  mucb  lauir  nxiUptiyticUiia  : 

"  ir  (lo(l  iboald  jcAa  ibo  Soul  of  a  latolf  dead  man  (oven  whtlni  lila  dMd 
MTpa  should  lie  otitiro  Id  US'  wiDdlng  ahMt  h^ra),  uaU>  k  body  naAc  of  raith 
lakm  from  aotoc  mDUutuiu  la  .Vmcrioi,  it  wen  movt  tnio  and  certain  that  tlio 
body  ke  then  should  lire  fay.  were  Ihe  «aiDe  ideiillcal  body  be  UvmI  vrith  befora 
bis  dtwtb  aiid  late  nwurrection.  It  Is  evident  that  MmtTten.  IhitiuM,  and  tliat- 
fKM,  belon^lb  ikA  to  u>at(«r  by  ll»cll  Ifor  a  K<iiM>nl  tndlfffiKtiCO  rannetb 
tbrougli  it  all) :  but  only  aa  U  ia  dt»lliiguiHli«d  and  indlrlduated  by  tbe  farm, 
wblob  in  our  cbm  uriMnsoem  tha  soul  doifa.  It  muat  be  nndentood  alwaya  lo 
b»  the  aatns  niatler  ud  bo^j." 
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Tbe  permaDent  literature  of  a  given  period  is  not  a  true  indoz 
of  the  general  vocabnJary  of  the  period,  for  the  eiemptitHi  of 
great  worlu  from  tlie  Oeeting  ioter«6te  and  paeeionB  that  in^piru 
the  words  of  their  otth  times,  is  one  of  the  TeT7  drcnmBtiuioofi 
that  insure  their  pennanenoe.  That  wluch  is  to  live  for  ever 
moat  appeal  to  more  catholic  uid  lasting  Bjmpathiee  than  tliose  im- 
mediately  belongvig  to  the  special  oonoenia  of  any  era,  however 
pregnant  it  ma.jr  be  with  groat  oon»e4iuoDcc«  to  the  veal  or  tbe 
woe  of  man. 

The  dialects  of  the  field,  tho  market,  and  the  firceido  in  former 
•gH  have  left  bnt  an  imperfect  record  behind  them,  and  tbej  are 
generally  to  be  traced  only  in  tho  ecantj  pages  of  the  comio 
dramatiBt,  and  in  the  few  iragments  of  private  correspondenoe 
tliat  aotiqn&riaQ  corioeity  has  rescued  from  destructioo.  Bat,  for 
•  century,  the  historical  novel,  and  the  periodical  preae,  in  ltd 
various  forms  of  iiewepaper,  solid  review,  and  light  magazine, 
have  embodied  the  mut^^  speech  of  tbe  hoar,  in  its  widest 
nnge  of  vocabulary,  phraseological  eipreesion,  and  proverb. 
"Wliile,  therefore,  we  do  not  poaseas  eade&ctory  means  of  testing 
tlie  homors,  the  aimn,  the  morale  of  oar  remoter  ancestors  by  the 
character  of  their  familiar  speech,  we  have,  iiL  the  lighter  Uterv 
tore  of  later  yuars,  ample  mcana  of  detecting  tho  UDconscioiu  cx- 
preMOD  of  the  mental  and  moral  tcudondce,  which  have  marked 
Ibe  Bge  of  our  fathere  and  our  own. 


LECTURE    IX. 


TOOlBDLAJtT    OF  THE   EMOU8H    LUIODAOE. 


"Ton  the  pnrposs  of  obtaining  a  oomprehcnnvo  riow  of  pvti» ' 
nkr  brancbu  of  knowledge,  and  of  determining  the  Bpedil  rel^ 
lions  which  8ut«»t  liotweea  them  all,  niodcm  nciencc  lins  found 
Uie  form  of  generaUEHtiou  termed  data^fication,  a.  very  efncieiit, 
not  to  eay  a  necesaaiy,  iuBtniment    In  fact  orderly*,  and  what 
may  t)u  cullixl  progmare,  armngement,  la  oonudorud  so 
ft  fuaturo  in  oil  ecientifie  method,  that  tbc  principlce  of  ctamBca- 
tion  have  been  mwle  the  robjet*  of  inu(-li  profound  inveetigitioB 
and  phtloflophic  diBcuKsion,  and  thej  niav  be  said  to  have  been 
eractad  into  a  edence  of  flitniiselviw,.    Am  an  auxiliary  to  the  oom- 
ptdionsion  of  a  given  oliimillciitiou,  and  L-H[xt:iiUly  lus  a  help  to  the 
memory  in  retaining  it,  a  eyetematic,  and  as  M>nie  hold,  m  far  aA 
poesible  a  dcecriptivo,  nomencUhiro  in  indiapowwblo.    The  widu' 
range  of  roeout  physicjil  wneooe,  and  t)ie  extent  to  which,  In  its ' 
various  applications,  it  cnteni  into  and  pervudoB  the  sodal  life  of 
tbe  age,  Lava  made  its  dialect  in  some  ei:trt  a  coniuion  meJiiun  o£, 
iDteroonunm^ioBtion  between  men  of  diiTereiit  races  and  tongues.' 
And  tliufl  Uuuujufi,  the  father  of  modem  botany  and  aoology,  and 
Larotfoer,  who  occupies  a  ecarcelj  lees  conspicnotu  poeilaoii  in  tb«, 
hiitory  of  modem  chemistry,  have  indirectly  exorciaed  almoit  i 
Important  an  influence  on  the  language,  a«,  directly,  npon  the 
fldenoeof  miceeeding  gpnt>nitif)ns.     A  full  diKoiiiviimi  of  tlio  prin- 
dplee  of  wJeiitilic  nomcnrlature  wniild  lie  too  wide  a  digression 
from  the  pntli  of  inqniry  marked  out  for  tlio  prenent  coarse,  bat 
it  will  bo  nacfal  to  notice  some  misapplications  of  tliem,  and  I 
gluUt  have  (NMwJon  to  recur  again  to  the  nibject,  in  treatiog  of  tlis 
parts  of  ^wech* 
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I  wUl  precede  what  1  haye  now  to  say  in  relation  to  i(,  Uy  noma 
remarks  uu  the  claMiitcation  of  hwgniigw,  aod  dq  derivutiuu  uud 
oompoaition  iu  English.  I^ngDages  have  beeti  vunuiuily  ulaKsed 
according  to  thoir  elementfl,  their  strueture,  their  power  of  self- 
derelopinent,  their  historical  origin  or  tlieir  ^igrapliitral  ditstnbti- 
tiOD.  Bat  the  appliuitiuu  of  scieutiSo  principle  tu  tlie  comjiarison 
of  dlfftireDt  langiiagett,  or  familiee  of  language,  ia  ao  new  a  titudy 
Uiat  nu  one  Bjretem  of  arrangement  cau  yvt  \)c  mid  to  hare  ro- 
cvirod  thu  aiKciit  of  fleholiir^  iu  tui;  othcx  wuy  tJuui  an  a  provut- 
ionil  distribotioD.  Tbo  Dotneoclature  of  the  difictect  bnnebeB  of 
lingnutic  knowlodgo,  phonologj*.  derivative  etjinology,  inflectioa 
and  eynttx.,  i»  perhapB  still  more  unsettled]  and  almost  every  Con- 
tinental grammarian  propoeea  a  new  set  of  names  for  even  die 
parta  of  speedi.  So  far  ia  the  paaiion  for  anatotnixing,  deecrib- 
ing,  and  naming,  carried,  that  some  philologijitfl,  as  for  instance 
Becker,  divide,  Bnbdivido,  dietinguiKh,  and  ftpecify  langunge  and 
its  elements,  oDtil  it  is  atmost  a  greater  effort  to  master  and  retain 
the  analysis  and  its  norac-Dcktnro,  tlian  to  Icarn  the  gruiniuatioal 
forms  and  ^ntactical  mice  of  the  spceeli  to  which  thoy  are  ap- 
plied. I  doubt  the  practical  valae  of  metLods  so  artiiiciat  as  to 
cfevate  the  teclinictdities  of  art  above  art  itself,  and  I  shall, 
throQghoat  this  course,  vhich  I  have  more  than  once  described 
as  altogether  introdnetory  and  preparatory,  confine  m^'aelf,  as  far 
as  practicable,  to  old  and  ^miliar  appeUutionn  of  all  thnt  belongs 
U>  the  doaoripCton  of  langiu^  and  the  olementit  whieh  compute  it. 

Among  tlie  various  clasufications  of  language,  not  tJie  moBt 
scientific  certainly,  but  one  of  tlie  motit  obvious,  is  tliat  whicli 
looks  at  them  with  reforeoce  to  their  power  of  uiilargiug  tboir 
Tocabulary  by  varying  and  compoundiug  native  radicals,  or  in 
other  words,  their  organic  l«w  of  growth.  Tliis  clawification  is 
incompleti',  beeauM^  it  retipectH  words  eouHidcrod  n»  indcponilent 
and  individual,  leaving  syntactical  structure  and  otlii^r  important 
points  altc^ther  out  of  vit-w  ;  but,  as  vro  arc  now  coniiidering  tlio 
TDCobnlary,  it  is  for  our  prceont  purpoao  tJtc  most  cou\'eniciit 
arrangement. 

Derivaiu>n,  in  its  broadest  sense,  includes  all  processes  by  wluch 
a/gw  words  ore  formed  from  given  roots.  Jn  ordinary  language, 
however,  grammaticjd  inflections  are  not  embraced  in  the  term, 
and  it  maybe  added,  that  where  the  primitive  and  the  derivative 
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belong  to  the  same  langnajge,  there  is  tuuaJly  a  cLaof^  o£  fono,  s 
cliAQge  of  ffnirnini)ti(.*al  vlam,  and  a  change  of  roUtivo  import,*  I 
filiall,  at  ]>roivut,  apeak  only  of  derivation  from  nativo  root«.  A 
radical,  whicb,  in  its  eunplest  form  and  dm,  serves  onlj  as  an  at- 
tri!)iiti?»',  in  other  word*  an  adjective,  may  be  made  to  denote  tJi© 
quality  whiub  it  aecriboe,  or  an  act  by  wliicb  tbat  quality  ia  mani- 
featod  or  imparted,  and  tlius  beeomo  a  noua  or  a  Tcrb ;  or  contra 
riwisOy  a  root  whicb  affirms  tbe  doing  of  an  act,  the  being  in  • 
state,  or  the  conficiounnow)  of  a  wnwtJon  or  emotion,  and  of  oonrsa 
a  verb,  may  beoome  the  name  of  an  agent,  a  qunlity,  or  a  oondi- 
tion.  Than,  to  take  the  jirst  case  sapposod,  m/  is  the  rimplcst 
form  in  which  tb&t  root  ia  known  to  tbe  Engb'ab  language,  and  in 
that  form  it  is  an  adjecdTO  denoting  that  the  object  to  which  it  ij 
applied  poeBossoe  a  certain  color.  If  wo  add  to  thia  root  the  syl- 
lable -fMM,  fonnin'g  the  derivative  redn£»»,  the  new  word  meani 
the  power  of  prodacing  upon  the  eye  the  aeosatiMi  excited  by  red 
objc«t« ;  it  becomes  the  name  of  tbitt  color,  and  is  a  snbfltantiTe. 
If  instead  of  that  ending,  we  add  tlie  eyllahle  -den^  which  giToa  tta 
Ttddmt  the  derivatire  sign^fieB  to  boooue  red,  or  to  make  rod,  and 
b  a  rerK  So  in  the  other  oaae,  the  verb  admire^  (wliicb  for  the 
present  pnrpoee  may  be  treated  as  a  radical,)  etgiiifyiug  to  regard 
with  wonder  or  8urpri«e  mingled  witli  n»pect  or  affection,  by  the 
addition  of  the  conaoaant  -r,  becomes  a  snbatantive,  admirer,  and 
denotes  a  peraon  eutertjuning  tbe  aentiraeDt  I  hare  juat  definvd. 
Id  the  form  admiraliot^  it  ia  also  a  substantive,  indicating  the  con- 
Bciooanees  or  expreasion  of  that  aentiment,  and  if  changed  to 
admirabU,  it  beocnnea  an.  adjective  expreaaing  tlie  ponaeMion  of 
qualities  which  excite  admiration,  or  entitle  objcctji  to  be  admired. 
In  all  those  casest  the  modiilod  words  arc  said  to  be  derived  from, 
or  to  be  derivatives  of,  the  eimplo  radical,  and  they  are  ehanged 
in  form  by  the  addition  of  a  BylUble.  Bat  the  change  of  form 
may  be  made  in  a  different  way,  namely,  by  tlie  snliBtitiition  of 

*  Bane*  Uu  aoDon  of  gnmmar  ••  a  teri  of  i&mtity  of  Uii,guaffr— whMbar  H 
Is  BD  •duiologtoal  tsM  li  qulto  aaoUiv  qatmioa. 

Hun  li  Bot  always  a  obaoiga  of /ma,  ai  vUl  be  nan  beraafitr.  nor  b  Umn 
aeeworily  a  ohangs  of  giammaUcal  elam.  Tbe  booo  OMMnuMr  b  dnJnd 
from  tli«  noua  Mutf^n;  and  ftgfJo,  What  U  drrivwl  from  lUMut,  and  thai 
from  a  nlll  oldar  form,  wlUtout  an;  cfaango  of  cllliar  dam  or  mnntaff.  Baa 
Leccoroxlv. 
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otiier  letters  tunialty  vowoIh,  for  some  of  those  of  the  radicaL    TllUi 

fr-jui  tlic  viu-b  hind,  w«  liavo,  by  a  obaogo  of  vowel,  the  sabslan- 

Qva  band  and  hondt  all  erpraeBuig  the  samo  radictil  notion  ;  At>m 

tho  Torb  think,  by  a  change  of  both  vowel  and  consonant,  tho 

aabrtantirB  thought ;  from  tho  verb  ms,  bj  a  like  change,  the 

sabfUntive  »iffht ;  from  the  verb  Xo/ree28f  the  substantiveyHw/y 

from  the  sabstantiTe  gioM  and  grmw,  bj  a  change  of  the  spoken 

not  the  irritten  vowel,  tlie  verbs  to  glasn  and  to  graze.    Thus  far 

^^tbo  change  of  grammatical  claee  haB  been  indicated  by  a  change 

^■1  fonn,  and  this  is  the  osaal  bat  not  the  conetant  procces  of  dcr- 

^BratioD.     There  are  still  mnny  in^ncc^,  and  in  earlier  stages  of 

^KEngliah  there  were  many  more^  where  a  radical  is  employed  in  a 

new  class,  without  a  change  of  fonn.    Thus  the  enibetandve  matif 

withoot  the  alteration  of  a  letter,  becomes  a  verb,  and  we  may  say 

Xomantishipi  m  from  arm,  to  arm  a. /ortre*s;  irom  taddit^hit, 

and  bridle,  to  eaddU^  hH,  or  hrtdla  a  horse ;  and  tho  Morto  d'Ar- 

thor  speaks  of  a  kui^Iit  ub  Ixnug  woll  aioord^  and  well  fhield^ 

anng  participial  forms  which  imply  the  Torbe  to  ttcord,  and  to 

Compotitum.  in  etymology  means  the  fonniug  of  one  word  ont 
of  two  or  more,  with  or  without  change  of  form  in  either.     In 
-vordfl  framed  by  oompoeition,  each  of  the  constituents  may  pos- 
flCBB  and  still  retain  an  independent  significance,  im  fur  cxumple 
io  ri*am^ipf  in  which  instance  each  half  of  the  word  has  just 
the  same  sense  as  when  employed  by  itself,  though,  in  order  to 
complete  the  meantngof  the  cotnponnd,  soni(>thing  miiet  be  men- 
tally mppliod,  Mndentood,  as  EngHfih  gnUTimanans  say,  or  as  the 
latins  more  happily  express  it,    aabanditnm,  ■^iderkeard. 
In  this  case,  the  defect  of  meaning  is  in  the  w»nt  of  connection 
between  the  two  halvee  of  tho  word,  stmin  and  Mij>,  and  a  fo^ 
eigner,  nnaeqnaintod  with  tho  rules  of  EngUsh  oompoelldon,  an 

'  In  m&Q)'  cases  of  thb  sort  tlio  modern  rarb  baa  been  formed  troin  tui  Aoglo- 
8uoD  word  of  tbe  aune  i!trDiDlog7  ant)  grammatJcal  das.  b7  dropplnx  tlw 
«kanettftatks  verbal  eadlng  •  ■  n  ;  ta  oitam,  it  b  altogether  of  recent  orl^, 
ad  so  loDg  ••  tt  hu  exlned  u  a  verb,  it  baa  been  Mentjol  In  form  with  IM 
irinldre  aooD. 

Oar  American  t»  prafr/m  b  one  of  tlio  few  vcrtMlized  oouns  of  r«:rni  coin- 
■pi  It  haa  not  maob  lo  raoommeod  It  boddM  in  noretty,  but  it  wcmn  lEkrif 
loaecoiv  fall  recognftioB  OQ  both  ridM  of  lbs  AtluUc.  Sm  fortbcr,  Lectuie 
dr 
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ItftUan  for  iostaQoe,  would  aot  be  able  to  percedve  Low  the  Eug* 
UhIi  meaaiiig  ooulU  be  giveu  to  the  vompotmd  by  the  mere  jux- 
tapoBition  of  its  elemeau,  any  more  Chan  by  atyiug  vapore- 
legno,  wliioh  would  cx]>reM  iiotliing.*  So  loiij^  u  thU  woifl 
WIS  a  new  one^  every  EuglUU  lioaror  mipplitMl  the  nodou  of  tit? 
elutia  foroe  of  Btvam  Hctirig  ae  tlio  motive  [mwer  of  tlio  >ht£^ 
though  now,  both  tho  nnino  and  the  thing  uo  lo  &mitiar,  thfl 
HMmtAip  dofis  not  aiwfty*  soggcet  its  own  ctynioloi^,  Thff 
node  of  oompodtion  is  mora  appropriately  coUad  agglvtiwUioa, 
and  ID  the  hngaage  of  eome  rude  peoples  it  in  carried  bo  far,  that 
all  the  members  of  a  period  may  bo  inooqioTateil  into  odo  wordf 
whi(.'h  alone  exprceees  an  eutire  proposition.  There  urct  liow> 
ever,  aa  I  ahall  abov  in  treating  the  subject  of  inliectiuits,  many 
highly  retinod  aud  enltiTated  laogoagw^  where  nearly  the  mma 
thing  ia  efTouted  by  h  mere  cliauge  iu  the  form  oi  an  unooin- 
ponnded  wonlf  In  the  majority  of  oompound  words  in  the 
European  knguag^  the  comixineDt  parta  are  not  all  separately 
ngnificant,  bat  ttiu  wunl  conalebs  of  a  principal  nidicaL,  the  aenoe 
of  which  if-  rurcntcd,  extended,  limited,  t^podficutod,  or  otherwiao 
qaaUfied,  by  combining  with  it  a  partielo,  or  other  detonnioBtave, 
not  of  itself  expreasiTO  of  a  atato,  qnality,  or  act.  Of  this  cla» 
of  compounds,  we  have  few  purely  English  eianiploa,  the  Saxon 
inaepar^le  partidea,  and  the  prepodtiona  and  adverba  oaed  aa 
qaaltficatira  in  oompodtion^  having  become  chiefly  obaolete  or 
limited  to  tbeir  employment,  and  the  place  of  the  native  worda 
into  which  they  entered  having  been  supplied  by  fVenoh  or 
in  componnda  reaxly-mnde  to  onr  tuindfl-t 


1 


*  Tbft  FntMJi  oflfl  proper  and  aonMittntw  ootBmoB  immuu  aa  «  aoR  at 
)actlTa  or  qUAU&»dr9,  or,  tt  may  be  aald.  In  forming  ooropoODdB,  aa :  ptpit^ 
JfVHinMK,  gantt-Jonrin. 

Tbe  lullaiu  do  Ibe  anme,  lh«  ijuallflcaUve  (ollovtng  tin  doud  quallfled,  and 
tbey  nn  now  carrying  tbe  pro«(M  furilMr.  Thui  I  aaw  nocoUj  In  a  (hop 
vriniluw  at  Hilaa,  a  cani :  guaiiti poffUa  dmaa'fadto/  tlrM>-«ebrtd  ftorm, 

t  lo  «p««klog  of  polyf^llablc  inflectional  fovnt  aa  oneompmiiulM,  I  do  not 
■Heu  lo  expnm  dlMcnt  from  tbe  Uwary  tbal  weak  lafloctiona  gcn«rally  rosuli 
tnn  Um  malfarmm  of  partlctea  or  proDouna  irlifa  Fcrbal  rooU.  As.  bow- 
trgr.  tho  aonroe  and  Uctory  of  inch  romoatlniu  U  In  man  cnaea  nnlmowB.  Uu 
InOeelloea  of  ouJiiTBtcd  lao^oagoa  muM,  tn  pnotioe.  be  rt^^arded  ■■  havli^ 
leat  Aa  tAaiacter  of  conpounda.  and  thia  b  eqxclallr  true  wboio  oU  and 
MlablUHd  lofieciianal  ondinKH  ara  appllad  to  word*  of  recaul  9ilgia  or  in: 
dnclton.    8«  LiTHim  iv, 

t  Ws  liave  Mill  MUM  Sukmi  quolUlcatlvn  left,  aod  it  ia  mucb  lo  be  dealrad 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  LA3TOUAOES. 


There  awe  langnagea  whose  vocabolarj  is  chiefly  made  np  of 
primitive  words,  and  of  words  which  hy  simple  and  olivioiu  rules 
an  derirod  from,  or  oom|»u6ed  of,  primitiretk  These  primitive 
or  radicals  tre  usually  monoeyllaht^e  indi^^ous  to  the  kugua^, 
and  Btill  existiog  iii  it  as  iudependent  words.  Tb(;rc  are  otlier 
tODgnes  whose  stock  of  words  is  of  a  compunitv  cliarat-ter,  aud  in 
a  ooiuidenble  d^;ree  horrowed  from  forcigu  Iuigiuge«,  or  d»> 
rived  from  mitive  roots  now  olieok-to  or  so  changed  in  fonu,  iu 
the  prooeaiee  of  derivatioo  aud  oompositioit,  that  Uicy  arc  u& 
longer  readily  recognized  as  the  source  of  the  word.  Ij!itigTiage» 
of  the  fanner  daas  freely  allow  the  formation  of  new  words  both 
hy  derivation  and  by  oompositiou  ;  tliose  of  t)ie  latter  reluctantly 
admit  a  ranort  to  either  of  tliese  methotls  of  enriching  the  vocabu- 
lary, and  pn;fcr  rather  to  enlarge  their  stock  hy  borrowing  from 
foreign  touguufi,  Uuui  U)  develop  and  modify,  hy  orgotiir  pro- 
ttMca,  the  eigmficonoo  of  their  own  primitives.  Of  couroc,  here 
ttd  elaewhero,  I  UFcprimiiiiv  in  a  rery  rwtrictcd  acnw,  and  by 
no  meaaoB  aa  implying  that  the  roots  to  which  we  refer  European 
vords  are  nece«sirily  or  even  probably  aboriginals  but  simply 
that  th^  have  no  known  and  demonstrable  historical  descent 
from  distant  or  apparently  remotely  related  tongues,  and  there- 
fore stand  in  the  place  of  primittvee  to  the  voeAholary  which  ift 
«ompoaed,  or  has  grown  out  of  them. 

To  the  former  of  the  two  claraes  1  have  mentioned,  tliat» 
namely,  where  most  of  the  words  are  either  primitive  or  derived 
by  obvioiLS  processes  from  roots  familiar  to  every  native,  b(>lnng 
the  Gteek,  the  Gennnn,  the  Icelandic,  aud  the  Auglo-Saxou ;  to 
the  hitter,  tlmt  is,  where  the  radicals  of  the  words  arc  often  oI>m> 
i^leta  or  tboir  derivation  obscure,  belong  the  Latin,  and  in  a  still 

;her  degree,  what  are  called  the  Komimce  laagaag««,  or  those 

ttst  tbv  ate  of  tliciii  joaj  bo  extended.    Ttiue,  wo  prcoedo  radicaJ  verl»,  aub- 

,  and  adjoctlves,  hf  the  DogatJve  or  privative  lylhble,  un-,  u  \n  ili« 

1 1»  MimI»,  unM^cwr,  uAjbitficn  ;  the  luseparable  partlde  mSa-.  u  fn  tni*- 

i,  mi4-plaM,  mit^pplj/,  wm-coH  ;  the  udvorbs  of  pl«co,  vat,  up.  luid 

i;  as  fn  ottt-aUU,  i^fMd,  dmtn-falt;  tliu  prefix  6a- «  In  bo^a.  ie-Mna. 

la  Ifaesa  last  Inatano*,  lh«  paiticle  A«*  rvuini  ibt  orisputi  force,  and  il  waa 

Biucli  mort  cswnrivclj  tiuyl.  Kiirh  wnnli>  m  hf-bM,  tor  rovcrcd  wiib 

bfwwdfTMt  tor  Bprinkkd  wltli  poirdar,  tming  rcrj  conunou,  but  io 

modern  words  witJi  ttils  prefix.  Il  bns  coascd  to  modify  the  meaning  at 

'  Ike  radical  sppfwisblj.     In  Ctkapmau's  Iliajt.  Book  xlv.  I.  IS./ortfut  occuta. 
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dari\cd  from  Ladn.*  EagUsb  oocuplM  «  place  betvoou  the  two, 
but  perUupe  low  reeembln  the  former  than  the  latter,  particularly 
as  it  aharee  with  those  moch  of  their  iacnpad^  of  forming  at  will 
new  words  from  faauliar  roota.  The  power  of  derivadoo  and 
oompoeition  waa  eminently  characterifttio  of  onr  maternal  Anglo- 
Saxon,  bat  WW  mucli  diniiiiislied  upon  tlw  introductioa  of  Nor- 
man French,  or  to  speak  more  justly,  the  Latin  element,  which 
ref oiied  to  accommodate  itself  to  tliia  organic  faoui^  of  the  Saxon 
tongue.  A  oompariwD  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  the 
GoRpela  with  the  recdvBd  version,  ia  liutrucdre  on  tliia  point 
The  latter  i&  distiii^fxiishod  for  its  freedom  from  Latininna,  and 
wiu  Duulo  with  euutttiuit  rcferencti  to  the  Grook,  and  with  an  evi- 
dent design  eodolonsly  to  avoid  nnncccaeary  coincidcncoe  of  ex- 
presBOQ  with  the  Vulgate  and  tlio  older  translationg  made  from 
it.  The  Anglo.Saxoo  Tersion  was  taken  from  the  Itala  or  the 
Vnlgate,  and  probabl}',  though  this  ia  not  certain,  withont  tmy 
opportunity  of  compaiison  with  tranalatioDB  in  other  langoagei, 
and  yet  ita  vocabulary  is  almost  purely  of  native  growili.  Even 
the  q>eoiAl  words  obaractarutic  of  the  civil  and  political  life  of 
Judea,  and  of  the  Jewish  and  Clu-ifitian  religionn,  are  very  gener- 
ally supplied  by  indigoiiouit  words,  simple  or  compound,  of  oop- 
responding  etymology.  The  standard  Engltsli  version  adopts, 
without  translation,  tlie  wor^^raj^^  gcribe,  tepulcArt,  MfUtw*- 
on,  iaptigOt  ayna^ogvA^  reatarrttiMnt  ditoijiie,  jmraUe,  IrMwurw, 
phariiee,  wbcrcue  tlie  Auglo  Saxon  cmployB,  instead,  native  words, 
often  no  doubt  framed  for  tlii»  special  purpoeo.  Thus,  for  ^re>pAd< 
wc  have  wi  toga,  a  wiao  or  knowing  man ;  iorscrUe^  bo  cere, 
book-man ;  for  aepidchrfi,  b  y  r  g  e  n ,  whence  our  words  ^ury,  and 
harrow  in  the  sense  of  fuueral-iuouud ;  for  oent/urtoti,  hundred- 
man,  the  etymological  equivalent  of  the  Latin  centnrio;  for 
haptize,  f  ullian;  for«ynaj;tf^riMF,gesamnang,oongragntioD; 
for  rentrrectwn,  {erist,  aprising;  for  di^cifU^  laorning- 
cnibt,  leamiag^youth ;  for  partUiU,  bigspel,  the  Qcrman 
Bei spiel,  example;  (or  treeuure,  gold-hord  ;  tot phariae»^ 
sunder -b  alga,  over-holy.  The  word  employed  as  tlie  equiv^ 
lent  of  rapentance^  OT  tlio  latin  posnitentia,  is  remarkable, 

■  Olualal  I  join  bean  the  nine  nUtlon  to  tba  Romuxn  l&ngtuge*  utd  dl*' 
Imu.  u  Am*  HtuiBcrIt  to  the  Aiyiui— iwt  tli«  touret  but  tiw^fMf  rtpratrnta- 
Im  of  UmcIom, 
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bacaaae  it  does  not  involire  the  notion  of  jjerumee,  a  ooremooial 
or  (li^plinary  satiafoctioot  wliich  is  a  characteriBtic  of  tlie  Rouiiah 
tlieolt^  and  which  seema  implied  evea  in  the  Luthoi-an  Buhko 
thun.  The  Anj^lo-Saxon  dffldbote  don  diedboto,  which 
are  need  for  repeat  aud  repentance,  conve;  the  idea  of  mnking 
■Ojs&etioa  or  oompeufi»tion,  not  to  the  church,  but  to  tho  party 
wronged ;  and  Uierefore,  if  not  proper  tranttlatlons  of  the  corre- 
Bpondittg  words  in  the  Greek  text,  they  hto  dopaxtures  from  tbo 
Vnlgnto,  I  cannot  hot  regard  thuM)  facte  aa  an  argument  of  some 
wdj^bt  in  support  of  tho  theory  which  maintuns  that  the  primi- 
tiTD  English  cbnrch  was  gnbetkntLidly  independent  of  th«  papal 
Bee. 

Our  present  power  of  dorivBtion  and  composition  is  much  ro- 
itrieted,  and  while  many  other  living  lan^ruages  can  change  ail 
nouns,  substantive  and  adjective,  into  each  other  or  into  verlis, 
and  vice  rerai,  atill  retaining  the  root-form  which  makes  the  new- 
ooined  word  at  once  understood  by  every  native  ear,  we,  on  the 
Dontrary,  are  conBtantly  obliged  to  rowrt  to  compounds  of  foreign 
and  to  ofl  wnmftAning  roots,  whenever  we  wish  to  express  a  com- 
plex Idea  by  a  nngle  word.  The  Qarman  and  otlier  (-ognate  Ian- 
goAgoB  still  retain  tlm  comiuaud  over  their  own  heredituiy  re< 
eouroes,  and  in  point  of  reudy  intelligibility  and  picturcequericas 
of  oxpreesion,  they  have  thiu  an  important  advantage  over  lan- 
goagM  which,  liko  tho  Latin  and  ita  dcrivatiT««,  poeeeM  lees  plastic 
power.  There  are,  in  all  tho  Gothic  tongaci^i,  nnmerouH  com- 
ponnds,  of  very  obvioaa  etymology,  which  are  most  eminently 
expreeeive,  considered  ae  a  part  of  what  may  be  called  the  nature- 
speech  of  man,  hs  contracted  with  that  which  is  more  appropri- 
ately the  dialect  of  literatm^  and  art;  and  thus  thoeie  languages 
■re  very  rioh,  just  where,  as  I  remarked  in  a  former  lecture,  our 
own  ia  growing  poor.  The  vocabulary  belonging  to  tlie  afTectione, 
the  terms  descriptive  of  the  spontaneoni;  at'tion  of  the  intollix'tual 
and  moral  fiictiltiea,  the  pictorial  wcirdn  wliich  bring  the  material 
creation  vividly  before  U8,  ihe-M  in  the  langniigeH  in  tpiestion  are 
aO  more  nnmeroos,  more  forcible  tlian  the  I^atiu  turm^t  by  wliit-h 
wc  have  too  often  snpplie*!  their  places. 

The  fecility  of  derivation  and  compowtion  in  tho  Greek  and 
Gothic  languages  is  alma^it  unlimited,  and  a  native,  onee  maiiter 
of   the  n^ealfi  and    fully   poseethjed    of    the  hiws  of  forma- 
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tion,  can  at  any  time  oxtom|x)rize  a  word  fur  tbe  jmx-Jso  expn» 
6ioD  of  any  ooraplete  idea  lie  may  viuxme  to  embody  in  a  ungle 
vocable.  Arietophanee  bai  a  word  of  fourtcim  syDablos,  from  tax 
nulicula,  ttgnif^-ing  mt^nl>f-ri»huf-«cui»j-<tnd^urrying^4>4hs-ttnb9' 

4Xportationr<if'Jiff«,  so  tliat  one  wonl  exproddo)  an  idea,  tlie  tnuw- 
latioD  of  which  into  Eogliah  occupies  twonty-two.  In  anotlier 
oaae,  tbe  eune  dramatiiit  coin?  a  word  of  soTcnty-two  syUaUtit,  m 
the  DHme  of  a  diKti  oomp(H*»d  of  n  groat  iiiimhor  of  iufp-edJenlB, 
aiid  Riditer  rjaotot  Fnrater  m  aiitbority  for  a  Saiuvrit  compoand 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  riyllab1e«.  Vow  baa  fnuiicxl  a  Ger 
man  ?<iui\-alcnt  fur  thu  tintt  mentioned  of  tJioae  BoaquIpudaUm 
Torba,*  eight«ca-inch  word^  ae  Horace  calls  tbcni,  and  tho 
German  word,  Uk«  the  Qr«eic,  ie,  in  this  aad  other  rimikr  cbmi, 
an  example  of  agj^lutinatiou  rather  than  tochnioal  etymological 
compoaition.  In  the  Qothic  langoagea,  tlte  otements  of  tbe  ootn- 
poaud  are  not  f^nerally  rery  numoruua,  but  loekndic,  Angla-Saz- 
on,  and  German  have  many  very  fon-ihle  inacpaniblc  partidei  and 
taiHloB  of  composition,  by  which  wonderful  lifo  and  vigor  are  im- 
parted  to  language.  Thus  in  Icelaodici  the  ptrticlc  o  f ,  ^  memA, 
is  inbiinct  with  mcaninf;,  and  witcn  a  man  of  lower  nuik  reproved 
his  foetoNun,  a  Norwegian  Icing,  for  indisorMtly  conferring  too 
high  rank  on  a  subject,  be  atlministered  a  more  pointed  rvbnlco 
by  the  single  compound,  of-jarl,  f6atrt  minni  too  much  u 
jarl,  my/ogter^ton!  than  if  he  bad  aaiil,  as  one  would  expreai 
the  aamo  thought  in  Engliab,  Tou  are  too  libor^  in  hcttowif^ 
ravA  !  Ton  promote  SoMnn  abov«  his  mariti  f  f  In  tbe  b&omi 
admirahlo  langoajiio,  a  word  of  tliree  syUnbloa  prmnoty  equivalent 
in  itfi  elements,  and  almoAt  in  form,  to  onr  worflt  faUier  and  M- 
20r,  means  a  sod  who  \\^  gurpamed  the  maritit  of  his  &ther.  Tbe 
Anglo-Saxon  inBepimble  partiolea  won-,  &9-,  and  for-  correepond< 
ing  to  the  Ghnoao  re  r-,  bad  great  force  and  beauty,  and  the 
writer  who  efaaR  restore  thom  to  their  primitive  nw  and  signifi- 
cance will  confer  a  greater  Ijonolit  upon  our  poetieal  dialect  that) 
ho  who  i^hall  natuniiize  a  thousand  Roiuanoa  radioaU.  %  We  have 


*  KfcirgendamnienmgahADddiBacbemobuvefilerbinBliwiiadcrung. 

f  FomaniB  SOgur,  VI,,  50. 

t  It  b  vny  d[0euU  ti  define  tbe  meaning  of  Initqiarabk  portioles,  becoim 
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a.  few  compounds  with  the  prefix^or-  remaining.  For  example, 
j'jrhid  ie  coinpouiwied  of  bid  Jind^w^  OEcd  in  the  Bim«e  of  opi)08i- 
tioQ  or  contra^  eo  that  hid,  whkh  me&us  to  cominaud,  when 
©impounded  with  for-,  ogoifiee  to  prohibit ;  Irat  most  of  the 
wonla  into  whicL  this  particle  eatered  are  unfortuualely  olwolele. 
How  muoh  better  a  word  hJhriUdy  tliaa  faint  from  bloeding; 

\yordo,  than  min.',  Jordipiwd,  than  dwindled  awaj  \  forfougfUmiy 
than  tired  with  fighting;  ^o^'u^&^o,  th.ia  nnjiistly  condemn; 
/orpinei,  than  warted  away ;  foru/atchfid,  than  weary  with  watch- 
ing; /arwandred,  than  tired  with  wandering,  or  in  another  senso, 
than  baring  lost  tlie  way  ;  forehased^  tlian  weniT  of  pursuit ;  for- 

'  w«pi^  than  exhaoi^ted  with  viix\im^\  forworn,  than  dred  or  worn 
oat ;  and  so,  what  a  loeiog  Wgain  we  made  when  wo  exchanged 
tboae  beaatifnl  words,  toanAopef  for  despair,  and  vfontruei,  for 

r  jeolonsy  or  snflpicion  1 

Howerar  stable  in  its  etmctiire  English  mni^t  now  be  considered. 


their  force  b  omsllj  mom  or  leu  modified  by  that  of  the  radical  with  irhich 

they  are  combined,  uid  therefore  thvir  significance  is  Ixsl  louraed  hy  Iho  study 

of  examples.    B*-  »  MinctiiiiM  nti  itit«i)gi««  of  Iho  s<Mi«e  of  the  vorb  to  which 

'  h  b  prefixed,  but  h  mora  usiiallr  and  properly  aema  to  oxprc»  a  peouliai  ro- 

!  iktion  betweeu  lh«  radical  uolliju  crhiiveyi^d  by  tlie  v«[b  &iid  the  namluatlTa  or 

f,tfbJeeUT«  of  the  rerb,  by  whicti,  whilu  tlm  nomiiiKUvu  nnd  ub](>cUve  retain 

'ttuir iTDtacUcal  cbtnctvr  of  subject  and  objoct,  Utcy  aro  logically  placed  In  a 

difTcTCDt  category.     Thus,  if  I  tprinkie  wiiI«t.  the  object  od  which  the  drops 

Ul  is  bftprinktud  ;  I  Aufroit  the  ground  iritbroaoH  by  Wr^ini'n^  the  flowers  upon 

tt ;  dry  eanb  Is  pombnd  to  duat,  and  Hm  fTantK-nts  of  a  traveller  ure  b»-paadsr«i 

with  lb«  diuL    In  Tvry  nuwy  Aii|;l(>-3iuun.  an  wi^ll  u  luoduru  EiiKliiili  mrba, 

l&e  pni(lx  A«.  luut  no  dlsoowrabls  force,  himI  in  neveral  ioiibuiCM  w«  uw  ft*- 

whpra  the  primitiro  wordwMCompouiidwl  with  tin-  particle  go.    OurMwa*, 

for  csftmple,  b  the  Anglo-Saxon  go-lyf  an.  (cbcGcrmaa  glaubon.)    I  do 

Dot  know  that  tbc  blAlory  of  ibis  change  has  been  tr&c«d,  but  It  took  place  very 

early,  for  gereden,  a  pnrilcipial  form,  b  the  only  word  In  Layamon  witli 

I Um  pndlz  ge-,  and  It  occun  In  the  Ormulaiaonly  in  ^eliatenn,  also  a 

PftnldidB.    The  prefix  »-.  (Ibc  Shxdd  participial  and  rrcl«riiv  miinncnL  ce-t 

I  JKMKlbly  distinct  from  lliii  prefix  g'v*  ukkI  wiUi  other  forinii.)  in  iiivl  with  in 

Ittie  OnaoluiD  io  one  inctsncn  only,  but  in  many  cauw  in  1/ayaraon.   The  cum- 

I  pound  fom  Mmw  docs  not  occur  in  tbc  Ormulum  at  all,  lofona  aad  trow- 

Ivenn,  Ibe  modem  (row.  being  cmplDyod  Inmcad:  but  it  is  oflon  used  In 

lliuyanioa  IndifTerent  verbal  and  nominal  forma,  na  blleaf.  bllef,  vorlMV 

land  bflefae,  bllcue.  noun.    Far-  (not  to  bo  confounded  with /<w^,  a«  In 

p/orrtcU)  secnu  to  have  oorrcopcndud  nrarly  to  the  GertiLUi  vcr-  In  all  lis 

various  ttH>,  and  as  in  tbe  case  of  Ac,  its  peculiar  lorca  is  loo  subtle  and  varl* 

able  to  be  fixed  by  definition. 
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yet  the  warforo  between  its  elements  u  not  tbsoLatcly  ooded,  and 
thougli  peace  lias  been  procUiiued,  some  sldnmBluDg  u  stlU  going 
OD.  We  ^et  forge  out  questionable  derirfltires  and  solder  togotUer 
unlafrfnl  oompounda,  in  colloquial  and  eepedallj'  jocnlar  diaoonisG^ 
and  bold  authors  like  C&rl^'le  will  nov  and  then  Tcntiiro  to  print 
a  heterodox  formation.  Oood  writers  were  leas  ecrnpuloiu  two 
liutidred  years  ago,  but  sinoo  Queen  Anne's  time  we  are  beoomo 
too  predae,  and  as  the  French  siy  prMiowt,  to  tolerate  the  worda 
in  which  our  pnigciiitoni  delighted.  Fnllcr  concerned  himself 
little  about  starched  verlml  criticism,  helped  ImoBelf  to  a  good 
word  wherever  ho  could  find  it,  and,  when  neod  was,  mannfao- 
turod  one  for  the  ptirpoeo.  Thng,  in  tolling  the  rtory  of  tba 
elderlj  gentleman  with  two  female  friends,  one  of  whom,  near 
]m  own  ago,  plncl:od  out  hie  black  haira,  the  other,  more  jdtoq- 
ile,hlawliite  ones,  he  saj-8  the  younger  tm^K^^Mrwf  him.*  This 
however  a  not  woree  tlian  onr  now  common  triplicate  oompomidfl, 
horao-rail-road,  6t«mi-tow-l>oat,  and  the  like-t 

The  Icelandic  and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  though  not  inferior  Co  the 
Qonnon  in  facility  of  composition,  had  nevertheleM  a  imaUer 


*  TIh  prirattro  ua-  wm  fonnerij  mndt  morn  frosl;  tusd  Uun  at  preMoL 
In  the  W^diiBle  VGnlona,  Prol.  to  Romaiu,  2M,  we  Hud;  "The  Jswit 
*  *  *  bi  braUng  of  the  Uwe  hare  mv^nhiptd  Ood";  and  Bom.  L  18.  "  I  nyto 
joa  for  to  nainoiM. " 

Hoywood  fam  unptil.  and  PuIIat  to  bf*  •orraoo.  Gomfoit  (a  Ctlainl^.  uji. 
'*  Ood  pormiltAth  the  foundAtlons  to  bo  diMtrofod,  beeaoH  ba  knows  bo  eao 
KA-doitroj'  tbem.  I  lama  rebuild  thuu."  BflvesLer.  the  Inuiilalor  of  Um 
"DItIim"  I)u  Bnrliu,  tl>u  duliKktof  Htinki-iiiN'iiiT'M  coiil«mpomrlea.  um»  to  «» 
Ma  for  to  rffuMtuUtj 

Hlodo-gUuldtog  fntit  thai  out  uD-o1d<i  a  tnan. 

I>a  BfttlM,  edlUan  of  lUlt,  p.  408. 

UnpreaekM  oocun  In  EeQInc's  ReportA,  and  Lord  Glaroodoa  aoinewhcre 
hM  "  unlojbm  ootioe  of." 

}  Clanuj  fl>  an  kudo  of  tiirac  conipciindi.  (be  Proaoh  are  KMnflthoM  drlvon 
to  emplojr  oombtautlooB  evva  mon  vnniMy.     C/tJofm  wjbihmim  maj  IM  i 
dimd,  but  eanne-2-saore-de-la-Cliine  can  only  be  paraJlolMl  by* 
iDongnl  pochtt-&*tt44i*t-«Airf.    In  fact  Ou  Bartw's  ProDcb  goea  nearly,  ifl 
quite,  aa  far  In  unooaih  oomhinatton  aa  dooa  BylTeslei'R  Kngllah. 

Sy1vnt«r  U  aim  remariutilc  for  lli«  twlilnaaa  of  his  agglndnatloBa.  In  hla 
MriM  of  sonncU,  "  The  MInck  of  Pmoo,"  we  Had  "  Ibe  iD-ome-Cbrist-bap. 
Uzod,"  "tho  •df»-wcale'WoaaiUng  Lance,"  "Ih'  ycnt-most-piiiHw-to]^  poo- 
pl(^"  and  othon  not  lOM  cxinKnidlnarj. 
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namber  of  distiDctiTe  uid  deriv-ative  forms,  aud  tlicy  ir«re  tlius 
(Iriron  to  ii«  oompoaition  in  eome  cases,  wberc  tlac  Teuton  tx- 
prae»ed  a  similar  notion  by  a  differouce  of  eniling.  Of  these  com- 
Itinatlona,  there  is  one  eotiimoii  to  tbe  Scandinavinn  and  the  Xng- 
lish,  which,  in.  awlcwardneatt,  surpa^ttea  atmiitit  an;  t]iing  to  be 
met  with,  in  any  other  aputtdi.  I  refer  to  that  by  wliich  the  di* 
tinotioD  of  sex  is  exproased,  not  by  a  termtoution  or  an  independ- 
ent AdjecUve,  bat  by  osng  the  personal  pronoon  as  a  prefix,  aa 
iCT  exampie  in  the  words  he-bear  un<]  sheleary  k^-gcat  and  ah*- 

The  effort  wliich  German  spJiolars  have  long  been  making  to 
Huhstitutc  native  for  foreign  derivittirus  uiid  coinpoiaide,  has  occa* 
ooaed  the  fabrication  of  many  extromely  clumsy  words,  and  tlie 
newly  awakened  zeal  for  the  study  of  Anglo-iSaxon  and  Old- 
£n<^liHb  will  probably  lead  to  somewhat  similar  results  in  our 
tongue.  The  [u-iu(!ip1eH  of  oompociition  inny  then  he  considered 
to  hare  a  proepective,  if  not  an  iinniediatc^  practlczid  boariiig  on 
English  etymology,  and  I  will  illustniUi  norne  of  thciu  by  exam- 
ples drawn  from  the  Qermau,  wliich  exhibit  their  actual  applica- 
tioD  in  more  Ungible  and  intoUigible  shapes  than  the  present 
Kientiiio  dialect  of  English  offers.  The  ancionte  had  little 
oooBAion  for  ^ientifie  nomenclature,  and  they  had  no  sonrcc  from 
which  to  borro^r  the  few  terniit  recjuireO,  exu-pt  tlicir  own  radi- 
oala.  Ariatotlc  could  not  do  othcrwi«e.  The  Gcnnanit  do  from 
mistaken  choice  what  be  did  from  nccc.i<fiitr.  Tuki;,  fur  instance, 
the  idea  of  fluidity.  The  AngloSasou  and  the  Old-German  had 
no  satMtantire  to  expretw  this  notion,  the  condition  of  being  fluid, 
but  tliey  used  the  tiiiefific  wnnls  water,  oil,  uid  the  like,  instead 

*  In  Oreek  mmI  Lalui  lexicons  nai  gnauaan,  tbc  article  i,  i,  H.  and  the 
dmunuuntlTe,  blc,  hK.'c,  lioc,  aro  Bumctimee  employed  to  Indicate  tbo 
geadcr  of  ooctut,  M  oecvpy'mg  Inw  ii]«iy  iljsn  tiw  aiual  nbbivvifttioiLB.  mate., 
t*n.,  and  ntut.  Oil,  Logon.  Ang,  p.  3.  writing  Id  Latio,  uw«  liionccordiug 
lo  UiG  Eo^lifli  idiom  :  "  lluckc.  hie  daiaa." 

Not  less  awkward  tiiMi  tiicse  compouoda  ia  tbe  naplayment  of  tbe  penonal 
proncmn  u  a  noun  for  main  mad/emaU,  aa  in  Dampler,  17SS,  I.,  106:  *  * 
"  boUi  Oc't  4od  8A^*  [tb«  lurtlM]  come  oaIiou-  Id  IJig  dny-timc  nnd  lie  in  tlw 
fan."  Oriinm'ji  Dictionary  undo'  Rr.  11.  gircn  vcrynimilnrcxftrnplcsof  ihc 
mptoyraent of  er  and  ale  lnQt:Tiniui.iuidUiisti)uinlly  woraeibao  tbecom- 
moa  Oerman  nu of  tli«  neutor  d1ni{nutivn>,  MBnti«hcn  and  Wftlbchen, 
■wnt«v  and  w^Htnf,  t»  dwgnatff,  loapectivdjr,  ihc  male  sod  tbo  taaaic  of 
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of  framing  a  gcueric  term  to  expren  tbem  all    Sdcncv  hna 
taught  tliatj  bctndos  tho  grow,  heavy,  visible,  mooinpreuable  fliiidi^ 
wator  and  oil,  thure  aro  otLur  more  etherosl  KobeUncea,  poMw^ 
^ug  the  qu&Ut;  of  Uniditj,  that  ia  of  Howioj;  and  spreading  indc^- 
nitely  wbeii  onlj  partially  coofined,  and  whicdi  are,  bcdd«e,  b'gbt 
and  highly  oomprBeaible,  ehuiLio,  and,  luuully,  invtsibte  and  appar- 
ently inadbenve.     Of  such  lluld^  cummun  air,  and  the  moro  l«- 
Odutly  detcctc<l  gaaos,  arc  famiUar  oxamploa.    Before  the  eMeutial 
oharactcr  uf  the  gaeea  watt  imdontood,  Knglbh  hod  borrowed  the 
TTord  Jtuiditjf  from  the  Lutiu,  to  dcnot«  the  nioet  ohnona  and 
«trildDg  charactoridtie  of  wuler,  oil,  and  other  like  bodies,  and  the 
Oermane  hud  formed  from  the  native  verb   fliosson,  to  flow,  a 
corre^xmding BubaLautiTe,  Flnaeigkeit, whlcJi  is appliixl  botli 
to  the  property  of  fluidity  and  to  bodies  which  poaaew  it    The 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  gaaeoua  fiuida  rendered  it  doairfr- 
ble  to  coDtrive  aome  JuoanB  of  groopiog  under  ecparato  dononii- 
nationa  the  two  clanea,  namely,  tlie  ineompreBsiblc,  onchutic,  via- 
ble, and  the  compre«ubIe,  elastic,  and  invisible  fliiid».  In  English, 
we  have  not  jet  disdngtuihed  them,  except  by  adding  the  opi- 
theta  ehudc,  gaseonfl,  oomprecBible,  or  inelastic,  inoomproesible; 
bat  in  Oermany  componnd  adjoctivea  have  been  framed,  whiofa, 
olotbed  in  on  Etigliiji  form,  would  aoswer  to  tiaetio^uid  aob- 
stancea  and  droppaU^fiuid  mbstaneoe,  or,  those  which  left  free 
expand  themselvee  like  air,  and  tliose  which  can  lie  dropped  or 
poured  out,  like  water.     In  Eugtiiili  U'8  confine  the  appellation 
liquid  to  these  latter,  but  we  apply, if utcf  indi«criminately  to  both. 
Thus  wo  call  oil  and  water  liquids,  but  we  cannot  speak  of  air 
and  the  Bimple  gaeettmUquida,  though  in  poetry  the  phtaao  Uqu/id 
tUier  and  the  Uko  ore  uaod ;  but  on  the  other  band,  wo  apply  the 
sabftantivo  and  ndjcctive^f^tmj  to  a*>,  u)a/«r,  and  oil  alike.  Doubt- 
loaa  the  period  \»  not  for  distant  when  the  olnAtlc  and  thciac^astio 
flnida  will  be  distingoiahed  by  appropnato  deognalions  in  English, 
though  it  may  be  hoped  len  cnmbroua  onea  than  the  GermaB, 
and  we  shall  abo  probably  liave  epecitio  geDcndiratlons  for  the 
watery  and  the  oleaginons  floide. 

However  deerirablo  it  may  be  to  reoorer  the  ancient  plasticity 
of  tlio  Anglo^xon  Hpeech,  and  to  reatore  to  circulation  many  of 
its  obsolete  most  expraative  worda,  yet  the  provalenoe,  amoog 
English  Hcliolara,  of  a  puriam  aa  excloaivo  aa  that  of  Germany, 
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would  be  a  ecriuus  iujurjr  to  tliu  lanj^uage,  lu  indeed  1  think  it  is 
in  Ck-rman  itself,  thougli  oi  coqtbo  t  fax  Iobb  btII  io  a  barmomoua 
anil  unmized  spo«cb  tike  the  Ocrman,  than  in  one  frmdamentaUj 
ooiupoBite,  and  to  aw  ft  legal  tarm,  r^u^natU,  tike  ours.  Geruiaa 
IflciiigiiUrlyiioiiiogeoeoas  and  conmstent  in  its  vocRbukry  und  its 
Btractnre,  and  the  denre  to  BtrengthcQ  and  maintain  its  onuncM 
of  oharacter  in  extremely  natural  with  those  to  whom  it  is  ve> 
nacalar.  The  OKential  unitjr  of  its  Hpocdi  ^\-m  ite  Btudy  immeoBe 
Talne  aa  both  a  philolo^cal  and  au  intellectual  discipline,  and  it 
ha£  powerfully  contribated  to  the  eminently  national  and  original 
character  of  a  littjnitiire,  u'liir>h,  fur  n  century,  him  done  more  to 
widen  the  sphere  of  human  knowletlge,  and  elevate  tlie  habitoal 
range  of  human  thouglit^,  tlian  the  learning  and  the  intellect  of 
■Q  the  world  beaidoo.  I  think,  ncrerthcleffi,  that  it  liafi  purchased 
itt  preMnt  tinguislac  purity  at  some  cost  of  cleamcts  and  predaon 
of  cxprosBJon,  perhaps  even  at  some  lose  of  difitinctoeee  of  thought, 
Aldievgh  it  mtut  be  admitted,  that  foc^ility  of  word-ooinage  is 
in  many  regpects  a  great  linguistic  convonionoe,  it  is  quite  another 
qneedon  whether,  in  philosophical  exactness  of  meaning,  any 
tiling  is  gained  by  mting  words  derived  from  or  comjKianded  of 
Touts  so  &mitiar  that  thi;y  contiuually  force  upon  us  tlicir  often 
trivial  etymology,  and  thoK  withdraw  our  attention  from  the  fig- 
nratiTo  or  abetract  meaning  which  we  sock  to  impose  upon  tbem. 
We  express  most  moral  aSeetioas,  moet  intellectual  functions 
and  attributes,  meet  critical  categories  and  most  scientific  notions, 
by  words  derived  from  Greek  and  Latin  primitives.  Such  words 
do  not  carry  their  own  deSuitiou  with  them,  and  to  the  mere 
English  etndent  they  are  purely  arbitrary  in  thdr  signifioation.* 
The  scientific  writer  who  introduces  or  employs  them,  may  so 
define  his  terms  m  to  attich  to  them  the  preciae  idea  he  wishes 
to  convey,  and  tlie  reader  or  hearer  receives  tlie  word  unaooom- 
panied  by  any  inoongruous  image  raggested  by  its  root-^onn. 
Where,  on  the  contrary,  wortis  applied  to  so  noble  uses  are  do- 
riTod  from  common  and  often  vulgar  roots,  from  the  Tocabolary 
of  the  market,  the  kitchen,  or  the  stable,  the  thoughts  of  the  read- 
er most  be  frequently  distnrbod  by  gross  or  nndignifiod  images, 
called  forth  by  an  etymology  drawn  from  the  names  of  familiar 
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and  humble  objects  and  procweee.  Take,  for  instaoce,  die  geo- 
graphical meaning  of  tlie  Xadn^EngLBh  worda,  loDfi^tade  and 
latitude  The  uiciente  gappoeed  the  torrid  and  tliu  frigid  zonua 
to  be  amDha,hitable  and  ereo  impenetrahle  hy  mail,  bat  while  the 
oartli,  as  known  to  them,  was  boonded  wettwardlj  by  thu  At- 
lantic Ocean,  it  extended  indefinitely  towards  tbe  east  Tbe  di- 
memuanfi  of  tlie  bnltitJiblo  world,  then,  (luid  ancient  gcognphy  em- 
'brioed  only  the  hrnne  of  man,  v  otHovfiivn^  were  much  greater, 
meaanred  from  went  to  east,  than  from  itoalli  to  north.  Acoord- 
lugl^,  early  gei^niphers  called  the  greater  dimeu«ion,  or  the  east 
and  weet  line,  the  lengiK,  ton^itudo,  of  tbe  earih;  tbe 
ahorter  dimenaion,  or  the  north  and  aoutlj  line,  they  denominated 
\*&h'ectdih,  Utitndo.  Theee  Latin  tcrma  are  retained  in  the 
modem  goo^phy  of  moiit  Enropcan  nations,  but  witli  a  modified 
meaning.  Tbe  north  or  aoutli  dietanoe  of  any  point  on  tbe  eanh*« 
furjace  from  tbe  equator  ia  the  north  or  Mnitli  Utitude  of  tliat 
ipoint  Tlie  cast  or  west  distance  between  two  lines  drawn  jier* 
|>endiculBrly  to  tlie  equator,  tlirou^b  two  pointa  on  tlte  earth's 
eur&oe,  ia  tbe  eotit  or  weet  longitude  of  tboee  points  from  eaob 
other.  Latitude  and  lonptnde  etymologieally  indeed  mean 
hreadih  and  lengthy  yet  in  thoir  u^o  in  Englifili,  tlieir  form  doea 
not  Miggect  to  the  atudent  their  primary  radical  signitication,  and 
he  attaches  to  tliem  no  meaning  wliatcvcr  but  tliuir  true  acientific 
import.  The  employmvtit  of  tbe  Engtiab  torma  brtadih  and 
letij/tU,  to  denote  reapectively  nurth  and  tuuth  and  eaxt  and  WoBt 
diat&aoe  on  the  eurfaue  of  &  ephero,  wonld,  in  the  preeeot  td- 
Tanced  Btate  of  our  knowledge,  bo  a  porversion  of  the  true  moan- 
ing of  words.  Tet  this  is  eaactly  what  German  purism  doea 
wlien  it  rujecta  the  precise,  philo«ophic  ionffihede  and  leUUude, 
■ubtttitut4v  for  tliem  tbe  vagne  and  inaconrate  terms  Lftnge 
and  Broite,  IcugtJi  and  breadth,  And  aayd,  accordingly,  tliut 
St.  Petersburg  liea  in  sixty  dcf:rees  of  north  bModiA^  and  twenty- 
«igbt  of  eaet  Ungth  fn)ni  Fari«.  Stall  more  palpable  is  this  altan 
ai  speech  when  a  diflurenl  furm  of  expreemon  ia  employed,  and 
we  are  told  tJiat  tbe  breaeUA  of  the  city  of  New  York  ia  iV 
Unyth  W  W .• 


*  I  do  not  know  wlieOi«r  th«  Oonmuw  or  diu  Butch  vbto  the  flna  lo  tntt* 
iaU  longitude  and  ladlude  by  native  wonlK  nt  Itiiilr  rmpcellTC  tonguta.  Tba 
nafHfnl  examjiliw  1  bavc  uuted  o(  tb«  uaa  of  modcnt  oqulvaleoU  of  thcatwoidi 
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Tbe  oonflUat  ofatnmoiL  of  tririal,  and  often  oiisleadiiig,  ety* 
mologttid  in  the  scientific  dialect  of  Qormaaj,  produces  in  tha 
mind  A  oonftuioa  Iwtw^u  words  logically  or  etymologic&Uy  ro* 
Intcd,  which  obtscnrett  tliu  lutsmiag  of  sdentitic  piuwigee.  Thla 
probably  ezpl&iiu  liow  Kudorff  came  bo  e&y  in  bis  ScAr^llan  der 
BSmisehen  Ji'tidemeater :  Wshrvad  toir  [uodernsj  (Uu  Eutfcr* 
Qon^  rom  .^qoator  nacli  Xorduu  odcr  Siidcn,  JMn^fe,  Uio  EotT 
fenitiQg  r<Hii  ])£oridian  nach  Ostcn  odcr  We«tco,  SreiU,  ni  nea- 
WD  genswohnt  aind. 

In  like  manner,  the  EngUsli  odjecdvo  ffretU  and  tho  Gennaa 
grass  are  both,  in  their  proper  ugnificauoii,  applivsblt;  unl/  to 
objects  which,  OA  tested  by  the  ordinary  standarda  of  oompariaon^ 
arc  large,  and  their  nonns,  ^twAmm  in  the  one  laogoage,  Grdaae 
in  the  other,  are  strictly  coujogate  in  meaning.  In  tho  philo- 
sophic dialect  of  English  and  the  Itomanoe  lanf^uages,  wo  employ 
fnagnitud«  as  the  scientidc  eqiiivalunt  of  tize,  dimensiona,  Ma^ 
nitude  ia  derived  from  the  T^tin  magnas,  great,  hot  titat  aty- 
molugj'  is  not  so  familiar  to  Knglislt  eara  as  to  attach  to  the  word 
tnagnitnde  tlie  idea  of  relatiTely  large  bnlk,  and  we  apply  the 
term,  withont  a  aeuae  of  inoougruity,  to  tbo  dimaiaiona  of  any 
object  however  small.  The  Germans  use  G  rosso  as  the  ftcien- 
tiSo  equivalent  of  magnitude,  and  in  Hub  tlicy  por\-crt  language 
io  the  iame  way  we  should  do,  in  speaking  df  tlie  f/rtatrwa«  el 
microscopic  animalcaUe  «o  aniall  that  a  hundred  of  them  oonld  li« 
en  the  point  of  a  pin. 

So  in  chemistry  and  in  tho  langnagc  of  industrial  art,  to  tjaidn* 

Bgnifiee  to  reduce,  by  longer  or  shorter  exposure  to  beat,  metals 

nd  other  bodice  popularly  considered  incombustible,  to  a  friable 

ooodttion.     The  burning  of  lime  is  a  familiar  iuHtauce  of  (slcinaf 

tioa,  and  in  fact  ctUcina  is  derived  frtnn  calx,  the  Latin  word 

Idt  lime.     Burnt  Umeatone,  and  the  substances  to  which  metals 

and  many  other  bodica  are  reduood  by  heat,  havuig  a  certain  n>- 

aemhlnnce  to  each  ether  in  ootuisteDce  and  other  proportiee,  were 

ooDoeived  to  bo  chemically  reUtod,  and  therefore  the  uamo  <tf 

e  a  I X  waa  applied  to  thc»>  anl«taiice«  in  tho  dialect  of  tbo  olchetn* 


t  is  Dapper,  BoKlirijTinff  na  Puade,  147S.  De  atmdt  I}«rlmid  to  gotogoa 
op  do  l«Dgt«  van  rijf  ea  lacblis  itiudoi.  «a  opde  aooidcr  breec«  vaa 
«^  on  vMTtigli  gndm.  deitigb  mipqum.— p.  30.  Giinun'a  Dictionary  glw 
B«  nampto  af  wich  UMi 
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kta,  and  pa^eod  from  tlieir  lalKirutorioo  iuto  tlie  languigc  o 
moD  life.  Tliti  Kngluli  verb  calcine,  to  uti,  to  wliont  tlic  etymol- 
ogy of  the  wonl  is  not  always  prewut,  expresses  precisely  the  re- 
dactJud  of  incombustible  liubetancca  to  tlio  state  of  a  calx.  Tlie 
modem  Gvnnau  usos,  instoad  of  tlio  ali^licmical  oalciniren, 
tLe  verb  vorkalkon  dorived  from  Kalk^  ^«W,  which  i^  ito 
doubt  alli&d  to  the  Latin  calx,  aud  probably  enough  derived 
from  it  But  Kalk  has  not  the  fjignifioaLion  of  oalx,  aud  tlie 
verb  verkalkon,  therefore,  properly  moans  to  reduce  to  lhn«, 
not  to  bring  to  the  condition  of  a  calx,  which  latter  acceptation 
the  Bcjetitific  purifita  have  arbitrarily,  and  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  tholr  own  language,  impoeed  upon  it. 

We  have  some,  but  happily  not  many,  eimilir  examples  in  the 
received  Bcieiitific  dialect  of  Englisli.  Our  snbstantive  acid,  for 
instance,  is  Latin,  but  for  want  of  n  native  tcmi,  we  employ  it  a» 
a  eonjngate  noan  to  tlie  adjective  tour,  and  it  has  become  almost 
as  familiar  a  word  as  eour  Iteelf.  CKemistry  adopted  acid  &e  the 
technical  name  of  a  claee  of  bodies,  of  whicli  tbow  first  recognized 
in  Boience  were  dietiDgnished  by  Boameas  of  taate.  But  as  chem- 
ical knowledge  advanced,  it  was  diecorered  that  there  were  com- 
pounds preciBely  analfigonfi  in  eeaential  eliaracter,  wliicb  were  not 
eour,  aiid  coiuwqueutly  aciditt/  was  but  an  aouidental  ijuality  of 
some  of  tlieue  b(MJi#>!,  not:  a  nuceHwiry  or  uuivereal  characteristic  of 
alL  It  was  tltutiglit  tuc)  late  todiuigc  tlie  name,  and  accordingly  in 
all  the  European  laiigna^w  the  term  aoidy  or  its  etymolo^cai 
equivalent,  is  now  applied  to  rock-ory^lul,  quartz,  aud  ilinL  In 
like  manner,  from  a  eimilar  misapplication  of  saii,  in  s<-icntilio 
use,  cbemifits  class  tlie  gnbetance  of  which  junk-bottlc^,  Frr_'nch 
mirrors,  windows  and  opcra^glassea  are  made,  among  the  saJts, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  analysts  have  declared  that  the  e«tf>ent!al 
character,  not  only  of  other  so-called  tsilts,  but  of  common  kitcli- 
CD'Aalt,  the  ealt  of  ealtn,  had  been  nii^ken,  that  Bait  io  not  a 
mU,  and  aooordingly  have  excluded  that  substance  from  the  elaae 
of  bodies  upon  which,  as  their  troeet  repreeentativc,  it  had  be- 
8towe<l  its  name.*     "Wlien  a  pbmt  or  anima!  is  named  spwiiically 

*  Ei  lit  bflUlzutagD  nicht  tnclir  mO^lit^h  i-ine  DdlnUIou  i^idit  "SJlun"  iaJlt 
flnn  "Baizta"  lu  gcbon.  wHthcuIlu  K^ixr.  tJic  mini  nN  Sfltir-n  cmIit  Snlro 
iMnuicbDot,  Imiob  citiKclilirwU  WirtuIxniftftumiwrk^liiip'X'liiiinikloN  kind, 
waldu lUe PflsxiBcafarl>cu oicUt  rUtbcD,  w«lclw dio  Alkalicu nicltl  ucutnUiircii 
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fnoommM,  it  oft«n  turns  out  there  i$  &  larger.  Tbe  attempt  to 
presi  into  the  iwrvice  tif  the  axiuit  sciences  worcls  taken  from  tlie 
vocabnlary  of  coinmoa  life  U  thus  seen  to  be  objectJoaable,  be- 
canse  mch  words  are  incapable  of  st^ietititic  precision  and  singla. 
.  aea  of  mcaniiig,  and,  moreoTer,  ae  in  the  inetancee  cited,  thcj  oftca 
expreea  eutirelj  false  uotions  of  phjac&l  fact.*  Langwtge,  if  not 
imitatiTe,  waa  at  least  descriptive  in  its  earlier  stages.  The  at- 
tempt to  make  the  dialect  of  aeienco  dubcrtptivu  now,  is  to  carry 
ItDgnage  book  to  its  infancy.  Thougit  plululugititri  truce  tlie 
Ar^ic,  or  rather  Indian,  uutnerulii,  in  their  written  formti,  to  tlie 
initial  Icttcre  of  tlio  Sanscrit  words  wlticli  uxprese  tlicm,  some 
mathematiciiuis  still  miuntuin  thut  they  wcro  originally  strictly 
pictoriaL  We  might  now  as  well  try  to  restore  tliose  signs  to 
their  primitiTe  oompoeito  Etmcturc,  and  insist  that  the  cluracter 
for  evety  muneral  ^ould  be  made  np  of  as  many  etrokee  m  it  ex* 
|ffoacoo  units,  or  that  twenty  should  be  written  two-ten,  as  to  at- 
tempt to  force  deacriptJTe  terms  npon  science. 

With  respect  to  compounds  of  trivial  rootSj  It  most  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  adT&ntageously  employed  as  the  names  uf 
fritiitimF  material  or  immaterial  objeota  and  proccs^s,  of  a  some- 
what complex  but  not  abstruse  nature.  Tims  weaihmd  is  a 
good  word  because  truly  expressive,  though  it  does  not  convey 
a  strictly  scientific  idea.  Steam-^MXf  is  a  better  word  than  the 
Greco*French  pyroscaphe,  hoTMe^hoe  arch  better  tlina  Sara. 
omiiT  arch,  the  Qemmn  VorgefQhl  ihaa  pretentiment.  So 
Ji^gltah  ^ysicians  would  have  done  more  wi^vly  in  adopting  the 
plain  dewriptiTO  oomponnda,  day-blindncsa  aud  nigJtt^lindncis^ 
which,  as  appeUatiom  of  certaiu  affections  of  the  sight,  explain 
themeelves,  tlian  to  borrow  tlie  Greek  nyctalopia, f  which 

M  glbt  6taren.  in  denen  flsuorstoO  rin  Dretandthell  tst  and  In  doneji  der  Wfw- 
Mntoff  fahh,  fo  indCKD  let  WaaBeretoS,  kein  BauerBtoil,  Dot  Bp(;;riJI  von  Salt 
itt  zaictzt  no  ruikchxt  iftworden,  daM  msa  dalilnkum  daa  EoclmU,  doe  Sail 
■Uer  Salu.  too  dcm  die  nndarn  den  17amea  bnbeD.  aus  der  Relbo  tier  cigontJl- 
■  Abb  Sali«  aaraiudliIl«Mon,  hieblg.  Cliemficli«  Briuft'.  VinrU)  AaR&gn,  I.,  M. 
■  Iteeompouad  nuy  bo  cited  aa  on  Instonoo  of  a  word  wblcli.  la  lU  Bclentlftc 
BM,  eaa.'njM  an  enilrelf  ful»e  Idea.  Dtcomftnivd  Is  defioHl  by  WQlMer  u,  to 
eompottni  $tth$tanMt  alreadj/  MmpMiruM,  b  eompeund  a  tteond  Um*,  wbereu 
et^ndloglcallr  H  ahould  be  tlie  equlvaleat  of  d^mvpoat. 

f  Ht<cr«XuirJa  Mt  puMlo  quA  per  diiaa  viaaa  pateutlbus  orulis  dGnegntur,  et 
noctunila  iirucamKU  tcncbri>  reddllur,  nut  vvni  vice  (ul  plurlquu  Tuluut]  dia 
Teddftur.  oocie  ncgaUir.    Ibiuords,  OHg.,  IV.  c  rill. 
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has  been  ap^tlicd  by  aorae  writera  to  one  of  tbeae  nialmlics,  bjr 
uthcnt  tu  ito  (xtuvcTse,  an<l  wliidi,  as  we  loarn  from  Icaijore,  tlia 
l^ndson  ol  tite  ^reat  King  Tbcodoric,  waa  just  as  equivookl  twolrft 
liandred  uid  fifty  years  ago  u  it  is  tu-djtjr. 

But  in  tLtj  QsB  of  these  words  iii  th(>  diulwt  of  t^nifliiw,  in  their 
applicuUon  to  abstract  or  obaeuru  philoMipliical  cunoepdoiUi  tha 
uuippropriateneMi  of  a  nomendatiire  dorivod  from  familiar  root* 
is  oftea  very  obvioug.  Our  Engltsli  word  analomfft  frhidi,  refiow 
red  to  its  Greek  oH^nl,  means  simply  euUin^  up,  bos  como  to 
have  the  significatiQa  of  carefully  diwectiiig,  separating,  or  hying 
open  by  tbo  knifo,  tlio  framework,  tjasoafl,  and  vtv^olg  of  aninuj 
bodiea  with  a  view  of  stndying  the  Btnicture  and  functluna  uf 
their  organs;  and  all  thia  is  fairly  implied  and  felt  by  every 
apcaker  or  bearer  vbenerer  the  word  is  uttered,  nor  does  it  Kug* 
gest  to  the  mind  any  other  poEsible  aigni^cation,  or  call  aj)  uny 
alion  image.  Many  (iennan  writurs  hare  chosen  to  npndiaM 
tliifi  so  expressive,  detiulte,  and  strictly  pbiloHMpbit!  word,  and  to 
inbRtitute  for  it  tlie  oompound  Zvrgtiederungskunat, 
whicli,  drowed  in  an  £ug!iidi  form,  would  be  oquivulent  tu  tho 
Arir<^'-diametnl>ermgt  or  more  exactly,  the  f/nUm&ing  art  Ham 
tbis  uHwieKly  corapoimd  ntlter  expnesoa  the  act  of  dtaecting, 
the  mecliaQtcal  part  of  anatomy  and  some  therefore  bare  thought 
it  neoeesary  to  employ  another  word,  ZorglieduruugBwiS' 
■ensohaf  t,  the  knowledge  or  adeiice  of  uuUmbiug,  to  iudtcattt 
the  adenilfic  purpose  and  character  of  anatomy,  which  Is  ao  hxp- 
pily  implii-d  in  what  to  oa  ia  a  purely  aibitrury  word. 

Whenever  a  diaivatiTe  or  oomptjund  term  may,  without  vio- 
lence, have  aovoml  moaninga,  it  ia  a  matter  of  coneidorable  dlffi- 
valty  fw  tbo«e  to  whom  nil  Oiums  lai-aningn  are,  ao  to  speak,  in- 
etinetiroly  familiar,  to  con  tine  tbnir  iutollc^ttial  conceptions  fitrictlj 
to  one,  hot,  to  the  English  student,  anatomy  is  practically  not  a 
compound.  He  does  not  refer  it  to  its  etymological  source,  and 
to  him  it  can  mean  notbing  but  scientific  diaeeotion;  nor  can  tho 
word  sufi^^  any  image  not  appropriately  belonpng  to  that  idea. 

In  the  uomenplttture  of  Cbemietry,  to  deeiguto  the  bodies 
which,  because  aoatyeie  is  not  yet  uarried  beyond  them,  ore  pro- 
viaoually  denominated  dmple  aul»tan««H,  we  employ  Groeli  oom- 
poundiL.  giving  to  thorn,  by  formal  dcBnition,  and  thervfora  vbi- 
tnwiiy,  a  pruciee,  dit(tiuct>  rigorously  Mcicutitto  meeinn^  wpffail' 
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ing  all  other  direct  ur  collateral,  proper  or  ligurati  vo  Hgnificatioo^* 
lu  tliv  Gemun  chemical  noiiiem-lHtiire^  tlietie  bodies  aro  deauc- 
luted  by  Teutonic  ooiap^^iiiKU  duHved  from  roots  as  trivial  aa  any 
in  the  langiiBgft.  Tbu  wordtt  oarion,  h^drogen^  (xo^ga^  niirogo% 
MUpIoyed  in  £ngli^  do  not  recall  their  etymology,  uid  their 
Dauning  u  gathered  only  from  tocluiic&l  definition.  They  ex- 
praoB  tlie  entire  scientific  notion  of  the  objects  they  stand  for,  and 
are  abridged  definitioDB,  or  rather  eigus  of  dufluitioii,  of  those 
objects.  They  are  to  the  EngliAli  student  aa  purely  iutullectual 
■ymbola  u  the  eigms  of  addition,  subtractiou,  and  equality  in 
Algebra,  or,  to  tue  a  more  appropriate  simile,  m  thuir  initials  0 
for  carbon,  H  for  hydrogen,  O  for  oxygen,  and  the  like,  which  ia 
oonjnnction  witli  naraerals  ore  used  in  exprcaaiug  (juantitative 
proportions  in  primary  cunibinations.  The  corresponding  German 
oomponndB,  Kobl-iitoff,  Waaser—Stoff,  Sauer-Stoff, 
and  Stiok-Stoff,  coal^t^t  toater-tt^ffj  sovr^ti^,  wad  chok»- 
a^u^T,  express,  each,  only  a  (tingle  one  of  the  characterises  of  tha 
body  to  Trhich  they  are  applied,  to  say  nothing  of  the  nnpbilo- 
BOphical  tendency  of  tbna  growly  materializing  and  vulgarizing 
onr  conception  of  agenoie8  go  mbtile  and  eo  ethereal  in  their 
nature.! 


•ITaforntBate^  Um  English  eliemleal  Dommiclnnm  acMna  to  bo  beeot&fai; 
gradually  isore  ouiabrou  and  lew  dvliiuto.  lu  »  n.-ceut  number  of  S^aturv,  I 
llnil  aoch  wmds  aa  orAmtUtOeluol  and  paratUtroU^ttol.  otefkj/dnAtMotn  and 
wkHatiti/lokiuet.  Parafflne  It  devlved  from  tbe  Latin  ptrum  affln.it.  UUte  Ukt, 
%«caa«»  ponfflne  U  iliglMi/  Uke  aoiaethliig  else  On  Uio  other  huid  uoptr^  ia 
deih«d  rrum  the  Greek  icos  and  Tvp  bocaajo  the  blow-pfpo  affects  it  u  It  doca 
naoj  other  mincraU.  In  sliort.  theoewdictslcBl  nomoiclatun!,  thongb  it  stay 
taretonwadTaaUgas  u  a  li«lp,tonemo(]r,  b  often  inberentljaa  alxurd  aa 
Ac  >rg>oa  of  tJte  old  alohemiMi, 

4  In  tbe  Dmolih  chum  leal  nonMoclatnrc  Mat  fraia  at  brmnda,  to  bum.  Agal- 
ta  ifdrvgtn ;  ill  from  ild,  Arc,  ilgnlflefl  tixygta.  Brint  and  iU  lli«fcfOT«, 
tleoife  MM  alUed  worda,  naprw  allied  Ideaa,  both  involvlnj;  the  ootioii  of  com* 
fciwrtCB.  and  itMj  ire  Anetare  MaUe  to  be  oonfounded  in  tlie  memorjr  of  tba 

Tbe  punvtloo-doecripUTC  Doincficliitum  sccma  to  ha>-B  rca«b«<d  Ila  actoo  la 

Volpr'a  Tocabularj  of  Crfstallosnpliy  (KrjrMaUo^rapIiiG.  ?[uit|nn,  18tM). 

In  another  of  his  ivorkn.  this  author  descrlbcn  a  fonn  of  Borsdtv,  a  solid  of 

il^^-two  ridw,   M   tli«   1ink6tltnpli|;-h«ek«rtinipllge.    wQrflig- 

A  u  jrcltlmpllge,    recbta-ilmpltjce   KnOchllng,   and  anollur  t^ 

rt^ty    «f    ihe   >ain«   crystal   as   tbe    liukxtiuipllg-liack«rtlmpll(> 

ksSobllge,    rschtskag«l(lmpllg«,    varflige    (recht^    Tim 
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Tbe  UH9  of  tbe  new  Oeruiau  toctinica]  tcirms  is  euliject  to  thie 
furtlier  inconvenieuce,  that  the  componud  will  ni>l  admit  the 
adjecUval  form,  and  of  course  the  noun  is  without  a  conjugaM 
attributive  While,  therefore,  a  Gertn&u  may  hbj,  id  pure  Tea- 
tonic,  for  ajuUomy,  tbe  Artrof-diaiicmberiug ;  for  astronomy, 
Star-knowlodge ;  for  geography^  Earth-knowledge  and  Earth- 
description  (either  of  which,  by  the  way,  may  as  properly  apply  to 
soil  or  rock  as  to  the  globe),  yet  when  he  has  occflsion  for  a  cor- 
responding adjective,  he  must  resort  to  the  Greek  coiapoimda 
Auatomifloh,  aatronomisch,  geographiach,  and 
thofl  he  introduoee  confoeion  into  his  Bcientific  dialect,  and  loM-s 
whaterer  had  been  gaiued  by  the  introdnetion  of  native  com- 
poond  noatu.    So>  in  exprodsing  the  quantitative  proportions  do- 


pllag,  tbomcMimg  of  wbicb  would  not  be  (Jtogvtbcr  otmoue  ffren  to  hi* 
oountrymea.  bad  !)«  n»t  informDcl  as  that  Id  tho  NiednrdeutMiit!  Uluiitlsn. 
Tlmpel  Blgniaes  Ziptel.  or  soIiarf«  Ecke.  Volgei.  ]Uxiau([niiUo 
do  HunudtM,  p.  120. 

KsnngoU  (Sj^oaymllE  <ter  CrraC&Ilognptile  XXXV.)  gltcA  ut  Uili  examph 
of  the  appUcntioti  or  Vulcer'a  noiiiendntiiro  to  s  kiIEI  morv  cotni^icatcd  fonn 
of  oiTsUlliiAtioD :  "Blnpiatilfgcr.  tiucrtiutzlig-stutzliger, 
qu«rlioclid&cliliger,  quvTEniticIdacbligor,  qucrhochthOrm- 
llger.  quorm  Ittcl  th  11  rm  1 1  gcr,  quor  b  lodor  t  b  Ur  m  llger, 
■  cblankzlakll^er.  nleder£lDkIlg«r.  quBderligiweifach- 
qaerkAntUger  Idokraa-Quorlin^,"  and  cTen  ibiastiiDg  of  hunt 
words  Icarv  the  fona  of  Uie  uiiuunil  but  half  dvacribcd.  lu  JtuUcc  tu  our 
author,  ll  oiijEht  U>  \k  obvcrvetl  ihnt,  long  u  lib  tecliulcal  wordn  &rci.  thoy  un 
much Bhortor than  Bomc of  tbow  viapluyvd b/ olhvn.  Tbus  SchDbling, 
tAnvlitv*  1>  ^  tntB  oompared  to  pmta^(niiiMiM«(ra«d«r,  aad  E  e  11 1  o  g , 
tDodeeUng,  liu  tbu  like  adraotage  over  ^uadraHe^jKnoidintwrmalpontiifn. 

heMea  tbaw.  Volger  lucs  Schragllng.  rianUfns.  TkUrmling, 
lotMrUn^,  DUchltn^,  rooJUiiff,  EckU&g,  wmerting,  *ad nuMf  men ot 
tUta  coina^,  by  all  which 

More  U  laoftnl  ItuA  meet*  Uic  ear, 

II  la  to  bo  tvgTBUod  that  our  auUior  doua  aot  coiidlatently  adhere  U>  the  prind 
plei  ol  a  iTBtam  wMob  he  baa  ukeo  iueb  pains  to  clabornte.  and  It  b  nut  nwy 
to  Bee  why  bo  abnuld  Kpenk  at  Halurgou  and  die  liBlurgl«cb« 
Qoologiv,  whoa  bo  bad  ko  good  etymological  material  ■•  Sals  to  work 
upon. 

Tha  phildopben  of  Hollami  have  czhibiuxl  n  gnater  Atgjet  of  Mymologl- 
eal  couragi*  than  their  G«rmBn  bmbren.  Thry  have  Iwiuati  oonjngarc 
adjoctircs  for  tbclr  ucwIy  formed  scientific  compoand  nouns,  and  thus  built 
op  «ucb  words  aa  ontlecdkundlg  for  anatcmtaiU,  do  proef  ondei- 
Tiadelljke    w«tontcbappcu  for  Urn  tiperimenlal  letenra.  In  which 
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tarmined  by  ottimato  analy su  in  clieoustry,  he  oaes  H  aud  O,  the 
initUlB  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  to  represeDt  thoee  bodice,  and 
the  student  of  chemietiy  is  taogfat  that  H  etands  for  W  a  s  s  b  r  - 
■  toff,  0  for  Saaerstoff,  and  bo  of  the  re»iL 

It  ia  DO  answer  to  the  oljjoctiong  I  am  nrging  to  say  that  liahit 
TMonciles  us  to  the  acientilic  ubc  of  iiiiKicntific  terms ;  tliat  they 
It  length,  when  employed  in  combination  nith  otlier  words  of 
•It,  auk  tlteir  etymology,  so  to  spoak,  and  cease  to  eoggeet  <^ 
tnrbing  imager;  for  just  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  do  this 
they  cease  to  be  deocriptive  at  all,  and  the  only  arf^inoot  loft  for 
their  nae  is  that  of  a  form  more  in  harmony  witli  the  ordinary 
ortboepical  combinations  of  the  language,  an  argnment  certainly 
not  to  be  weighed  against  the  obvions  disadTantages  of  a  vocaba- 
lary,  which  is  not  only  trivial,  but  which  scieotific  discoveiy  is 
constantly  showing  to  have  been  founded  on  fabe  analogies,  and 
erroneouB  theory.* 

There  is,  it  most  bo  admitted,  a  conreiiience  in  the  double 
forma  of  aome  part  of  the  Qorman  neotogistic  nomenclature,  as 
for  example  in  tlie  distinction  between  Krdkunde,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth,  and  £rdbcschreibung,  the  dcecription 
of  the  earth.    These  ideas  are  indeed  logically  distinguishable, 


Itrt  bflptaajlbbte.  Indeed,  the  nuUcal  word  proef  is  probablj  not  ladl£»- 
DOQi^  bat  borrowed  from  tbe  Latin  Uuough  the  Frrach. 

Suning,  VDomula  ea  Tbaos, 44.  hiH  "Bcbeikundige  of  werktoigs- 
kundlge,"  titnUtxtt  or  mMMiitieal;  ftsdon  p.  78,  " Tolkflhaiehoxid- 
koDdlic,  beocboird,"  considered  /nrnt-lfiep^nt^-iuUtonal teonamg; 
volksbuliboadkundig  being  uwkI  Hdrcrliiallf.  Tbe  former  two  of 
tten  oonpouadB  src  absurd  and  onmoiuiln^,  boaniw,  »  tued  in  th«  psMaga 
wbera  ih^  occur,  ibey  rrfer  to  cbcmlcoJ  Of  m«cluuilod  ocUm,  and  tbcrofoce 
lIieeleiDatt  kundc  U  wu»e  tluta  ftupvrfluous. 

So  on  p.  83.  be  tuea  eveunacblslf  □  (or  tqvater.  utd  on  p.  87. 
gftkorvena  for  irutau.  In  tbe  Dutcb  iiuth«mBlJra]  rocAbulary  we  h«ira 
torrUogmcorttlior e*il»n»t.  Bat  tcnustoformmiareliynoineBnBcanflitcdto 
r>iitrb  writcn  on  ph^RiaJ  tunl  iaatbenmtic«l  adenre.  for  tbe  gramniarlaM 
aw)  xelfklinkcr  «iid  ia«dckllnk«r  fcT  tMut  nnd  Mtumant,  and 
Cealcbiclader.  tight^nd«T,  is empluf cd for  Aorwin*  br  Van Leniwp ftod 
otber  5«(b>4eRpei  autiwn. 

*Bdt>,  Fremdwoit.  p.  S3,  propwcs  to  coU  dj^v,  Qlimmcrttengel; 
vtfetrMtf,  BIltEatoff;  naturt.  Zcugcmatlcr;  salb^  {ot  a  botw) 
ScbDallbflpgelftof ;  jwrwA.  Vernanftweien.  fltrktiJer  baabaan 
■utfMted  for  Kr^HaU.  not  becftuae  li  lUnw.  but  bwsuw  It  w«a  popularly  be- 
Uevcd  iti  be  prodiical  by  UgAtni/ig. 
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becaiue,  wo  may  know  that  which  wo  do  uot  undcHaku  to  de- 
8cril>e,  aiid  we  may  uiidtrrtuke  to  descriho  that  which  we  kiiow, 
or,  m  cxpenoDCo  unhuppUj  too  often  sbowa,  that  n'hich  we  do 
not  kaow ;  but  it  is  b;  oo  mouia  oJeox  that  tliere  is  any  sdrui- 
tage  in  liaviiig  a  Beparato  word  for  tha  expressiou  of  every  dis- 
tiugaishahle  uliade  of  humaa  thought.  True  it  is,  as  is  obaervsd 
by  Ooleridgo,  that  "  by  fuuiharizing  the  mind  to  equToad,  e^ 
prcnsioiu,  that  is,  such  w  may  bo  tukou  in  two  or  more  diSerant 
moasings^  v»  i&trodne«  eoofiuion  of  tboo^t,  and  farniah  tbtt 
aophiet  with  his  be«t  and  handiest  tool&  For  the  jnggk}  of  SDpbi»- 
try  ooDsiste,  for  the  groator  part,  in  osiog  a  word  iD  ono  eenM  in 
the  pranuMe,  and  in  anothor  soase  in  the  conolasion.'*  Bat  it  is 
equally  true,  as  the  eame  great  niastur  olsewherQ  remarks,  that 
"It  is  a  dull  and  obtnae  mind,  that  miiRt  divide  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish." The  ramificatioos  and  eubdivi&ionA  of  our  rocabohuy 
miut  end  somewhera  The  pcrmntationft  and  combinations  o{ 
artluuliite  tu>un<:U  are  not  infiaite,  nor  can  the  human  meiuorv  r&- 
taiu  MU  uidiuiited  number  of  words.  It  i«  iiieyitahic  ih^t  iu  mum 
caam  one  word  most  aerve  to  espreee  different  ideas,  and  if  tliey 
aro  ideas  from  the  occasional  coiifii&iuii  uf  whiuli  no  danger  to  anj 
groat  ntdral  or  inteUoctual  priucii^Ie  i»  to  bu  feared,  wo  muat  ba 
content  to  trust  to  the  intelligenee  of  our  hearere  to  dirttngoiah 
for  tli(>nisi>lv6ii.  There  la  mooh  inlellectnal  discipline  in  tha  man 
UHu  of  language  The  eaatert  discipUnts  are  not  nrrr—irilj  tlw 
best,  and  Uiorcfore  a  Tocabukry  so  oompluto  as  norer  to  exercts» 
tLo  sagacity  of  a  reader,  by  obliging  him  to  choose  between  two 
meaaiiigB  either  of  whicli  is  po«aibIc,  would  afford  very  littla 
training  to  fticnltiea,  of  whose  cnltnro  apoech  is  of  itaotf  tJie  xnotb 
powerful  jnrtmmont* 


'  Fow  wm  daaj  Ibot  tlie  French  chonJcaLl  uomvucliuara  of  tamlslcr'B  diuc^ 
wblvb  sptvad  ao  r>|4iUy  orei  Europe,  was  a  tiigbly  benefldal  Improveoiflai  la 
tbe  Toat>iilai7  of  tti«  Inaaoh  of  fcngwledgv  to  wbkli  It  was  applied,  but  il 
operated  in  kmoc  iwpecta  botb  bjurioualy  W  tbat  Kitooe  and  uajuslly  W  Uaa 
tamo  ci  tlio  pliSoaopliflTa  wboae  dlaooTeiiea  had  oiade  ehamisUy  wbut  It  waa. 
It  prodiiowl  a  romptete  wrerance  betirecn  ttaeoldaad  tliencw,  aliiauuln  Urn 
WfAary,  and  an  hppAnnl  rerolutloo  Is  the  chancier,  of  ihe  Kleao«,  which  baa 
led  tvcoat  tioiES  to  luppota  Uuit  futile  alchemj  ended,  and  phUoapplilcal  choo- 
laOy  bugao.  wUb  Uis  adoption  of  the  new  nomoncUiurc.  The  render  will  flod 
MiDo  bitcrcfltlD;  olMcrratloiu  on  tbi»  poiut  In  LlaUf'B  CbemlKtae  Brinft,  4H 
AuBucc.  Brief  111. 
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Tbb  apboriam,  popoUrlj',  but  perbupa  erraaconsl^,  ascribed  to 
BofCon,  *'  Tlie  Btylc  is  the  man,"  is  a  limited  applicatiou  of  tha 
general  Uicory,  that  tbero  is  xuch  a  rolatiou  butvrc«u  the  minJ  of 
man  ind  the  apoech  be  uses,  that  a  p«rfect  kuowledgc  of  eitW 
would  cnablo  an  acute  p^chologicul  philologist  U>  deduce  and 
oongtnict  tbe  other  from  it.  The  distinctive  characterii^cs  of 
natioDB  or  nem  employing  diiTereat  tongiies,  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  aooount  for  them,  are  doe  to  causes  external  to  the  individaal 
&oii|^  oominoD  in  their  operation  to  the  whole  people,  snnh  as 
climate,  uatural  productions,  modes  of  life  dependent  on  soil  and 
eUmato,  or,  in  short,  to  phymcal  conditions. 

We  might  then  admit  this  theory,  without  qualification,  if  it 
were  ouce  estaUished  that  the  Luigua^  of  a  people  i§  altogether 
A  natural  product  of  their  ph;y8ical  constitution  and  dronnietanccfl, 
and  thai  its  character  dopouds  upon  laws  as  material  as  thoaa 
which  d4.-tcnntno  the  hue  and  grovtb  of  Uie  luur,  the  ooloi-  of  the 
eyvi  and  aldn,  the  mnaical  qnnlity  of  the  human  voice,  or  the  in- 
articulate cria»  of  the  lower  aniinalit.  But  du«e  w-lio  believe  that 
tbera  is  in  man  a  life  above  organization,  a  Rpirit  aliove  nature, 
wfll  be  alow  to  allow  that  his  only  instrument  for  the  outward 
manifnHtatinn  of  hia  mightiest  intelleotnal  onerpen  and  loftiest 
moral  a^pirationB,  as  well  as  his  solo  means  of  ^Memntic  cnltnro 
for  the  intellect  and  hcArt,  can  be  the  product  of  a  mode  of 
pfaysioal  Iwing,  which,  tliough  iu  eome  points  sugwrior  in  decree, 
b  ret  identical  in  bind,  with  tliat  cbured  aim  by  the  lowest  of  the 
brutes  that  acknowledge  him  as  their  lord  and  master.  Kor  is 
tibe  theory'  m  question  at  all  oou^tcnt  with  observed  &cts ;  for 
while  oatiocifi,  not  distiu^:tDahed  by  any  marked  diifereuces  of 
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pli^-Mcal  etnicture  or  external  condition,  ase  laiigaages  chi 
ized  hy  wide  diTersities  of  vocabnlarj  and  syntax,  individuaU 
tlic  Homu  nation,  ibo  itumo  boiuuliold  oveii,  display  Htriking  dlsn 
siiuilaritiea  of  person,  of  iatellectf  and  of  temper,  and  jct,  ia  spite 
of  perceptible  vamtiooB  in  articulation,  and  in  the  dioico  and 
eolIocittioD  of  words,  epeak  in  the  main  not  only  one  language^' 
but  one  dialect.  Hietory  present*  nuraorous  instnncas  of  a  com- 
pJete  rerolntion  in  national  cliaracter,  without  any  radical  chang« 
in  the  language  of  tbe  people,  and,  contrariwise,  of  persistence  of 
oliaracter  with  a  great  change  in  tongae.  Tbe  forms  of  epeoch 
which  the  aUvTsh,  and  tliorefore  deeorredly  onslavod,  Kotnan  «£ 
the  &rA  centnry  of  oar  era  employed  in  addroeeing  Tiborins,  wera 
as  aimple  and  direct  as  would  hare  been  those  of  a  soldier  in  oon- 
verring  with  his  centurion  in  the  heroic  age  of  Regulns.  The 
Icelander  of  the  twelfth  century  carried  the  law  of  blood  for 
blood  as  far  as  the  Cordcan  or  tbe  Kabyle  of  the  nineteenth,  and 
when  his  honor  was  piqued,  or  hi^  paasiona  roosed,  he  waa  u 
sanguinary  in  his  temper  as  the  Spaniard,  the  Anizeh-Ajvb,  or 
the  Aflhantee.  His  deaoendants,  speaking  very  nearly  the  same 
dialect,  are  ao  mcch  softened  in  character,  that  violence  is  almost 
unknown  among  them,  and  whun,  a  few  years  since,  a  native  was 
ooudoionod  to  death,  not  one  of  his  eountrymcn  could  bo  iuduood 
to  act  as  tbo  minister  of  avenging  jnstico.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  make  out  any  difFcrcnoe  of  charaoter,  tutbita, 
or  even  ethical  syBteni,  l»etween  the  BiMloiiin  of  the  present 
and  his  anocstors  in  the  time  of  Abrohum  uiid  of  Job,  and  yet  hv^ 
language  has  nnquo«rtionab1y  undergone  many  groat  cliangun.* 

The  rolatioDS  between  man  and  hia  speech  are  not  capable  <tf 
pracuM  formulation,  and  wo  cannot  perhaps  make  any  nearer  ap- 
proach to  exact  truth  than  to  say,  tliat  while  every  people  baa  it* 
gensral  analogiesa,  every  individual  has  his  peculiar  idioayncraaiea, 

*  A*  >a  llluntntion  of  luch  petabMaoe  In  tho  EuM,  may  ba  tn«atk>Md  an 
aucvdotc  rvlatod  by  aa  £tigll>ti  ^totlciiuui  who  hvkl  for  a  tiiae  a  lUgb  oOolal 
pg«ltion  io  India.  Complalau  vera  brought  to  him  of  Uie  brutal  tnalmuttcC 
a  Diodoo  Klilirr  by  bi^i  coIon«l,  wlio.  aman2  other  acu  of  pwniial  vtoleoCB 
bnrardi  &«  poor  niuivi>,  liAd,  on  ona  oeeuloa,  Imockod  ont  hia  front  t«etb. 
Tbo  oalODol  vroa  boavily  flncd  and  ttic  money  paid  ovor  to  tbe  tajund  Hiodoo^ 
wbo,  bowcvcr.  socmod  Bot  a  little  dliuppolittod  at  Um  dedalon.  HU  Jud 
tbeo  asked  bim  wby  bo  wu  not  satinfied.  Tbe  soldior  replied,  "  Be«auit 
Uiouf^lii  f on  would  bara  ordered  my  oolooal's  teetb  to  be  kaock«d  out* 
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I^jsieal,  meatol,  and  lin^piiatic,  and  tLat  uiiud  and  spcct:1i,  ua- 
tiooil  and  individual,  modify  and  are  modified  by  each  otlicr,  to 
MX  extent,  and  by  the  operation  of  law?,  which  we  are  not  yet 
able  to  detlne  and  generalize,  Uioagh,  in  particular  instances,  the 
relation  of  caose  and  e£Fec!t  can  be  conJidently  affirmed  to  exist. 

Bat  in  the  midst  of  this  uncertainty,  we  still  rwognixe  the 
working  of  tho  great  prindptu  of  diToraity  in  unity  which  cliarao* 
terizoe  all  tho  operations  of  tho  crcativu  mind ;  and  though  crery 
nian  has  a  dialect  of  his  own,  as  ho  has  his  own  special  foaturee 
of  charactor,  hia  distinct  pocnharitiea  of  ahape,  gait,  tone,  and 
gesture,  in  short,  the  individualities  which  make  him  John  and 
not  Peter,  *  yet  over  and  above  all  these,  he  aluLrw  in  tho  general 
traita  which  together  make  up  the  nnity  of  his  Innguage,  the  uni^ 
of  his  nation.  "  Unity  of  speech,"  eaye  a  Danish  writer,  "  ia  a 
neoeeaarj  condition  of  tho  independent  development  of  a  people, 
and  the  coozistence  of  two  langoagos  in  a  political  state  is  one  of 
the  greatcgt  national  misfortunos.  Every  race  has  its  own  organic 
growth,  which  impresses  its  own  peculiar  form  on  the  religious 
ideM  and  the  philosophical  opinioos  of  the  people,  on  their  poUtl- 
cal  coDStitation,  their  legislation,  their  customs,  and  the  exprcfision 
of  all  thoee  individualities  is  found  in  their  speech.  In  this  are 
embalmed  that  to  which  they  have  aspired,  tliat  to  which  they 
have  attained.  There  we  ^nd  the  record  of  their  tlioiiglit,  ita 
comprehension,  wealth  and  depth,  the  life  of  the  people,  the 
limits  of  their  culture,  their  appetencies  and  their  antipathioa, 
whateoe't'er  baa  germinated,  fructified,  ripened,  and  piwsed  away 
among  them,  yes,  even  their  Bhortr^omings  and  their  treapaasea. 
The  people  and  their  language  are  so  <»n-natural,  that  the  one 
thrivei!,  ehaiigeti,  |>erifihes  with  the  other."  So  far  our  author, 
and'with  t)ie  allowauceii  to  he  made  for  the  exaggeration  into 

*  Bifthop  Home,  rcnurking  on  Uiis  priuclple,  wys :  "  Tliu  wMuin  of  Ibia 
Bini|gmi«nt  »r  Divine  ProvtdcDW  in  the  Counumiiuce,  Vaic;u,  iiad  Rundwrit- 
lB|;iA(cb,  dthougfa  tbe  Mim«  f«atiiK«  go  to  iht  tonaaticmoi  tbft  counti-jinnco, 
ihs  nme  moflciiloi  moTcmcnts  to  tho  uticulation  of  Ibc  voice,  aod  the  iradngs 
of  tiM  pea,  ]retK>[nflQil«l}- diversified  uflttuijr  tlMtmiin  is  At  once  disitn^ulclwd 
from  U>  (gIIow,  by  bis  fnoe  lo  tlio  liglit,  his  voics  in  llie  dutk,  sod  hia  band- 
writing  wbcD  abwt." 

Detective  Police  hu  lately  obwrrcd  that  on  Inked  imprcaaloD  from  the  ball 
of  tbp  thomb  is  &«T«r  preclHly  simllru'  in  an;  two  indivIdualB.  and  bi»ce  soob 
Impnwlons  are  uacful  u  uoia  of  penoo&l  id«iitit;. 
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which  wriuin  are  often  led  hy  theJr  etilhtuiUnn  for  their  «abjcct, 
lUii  vitiW!)  nru  untitled  to  guxicnl  coucurrCDce.  We  tliink  b^ 
wordd,  ami  thurcforo  tbou^t  ami  words  cannut  hut  uct  and  ruacl 
oa  cw:h  othur.  As  a  mau  Bpeakx,  so  ho  tluiiiot,  and  as  a  maftf 
thinkotb  in  his  heart,  eo  is  ho. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  tJiat  onity  of  speech  is  onentsol  to  tba] 
onity  of  a  people.  Commaiiity  of  lanj^tuge  is  a  atronffr 
than  identity  of  religion  or  of  gOTemnient,  and  oontemponueoai' 
nations  of  one  Kpeecli,  hnworor  fomudl;  separated  by  difierenoaB 
of  creed  or  of  political  orgauizatioii,  are  eaMDtially  one  in  oultnra, 
ooe  in  tendency,  one  in  tndnenco.  The  fine  patriotic  effnnon  of 
Amdt,  "  Wftfl  igL  dm  Deutaeliuo  Vaterlind,"  wa«  founded  upon 
the  idea  that  the  oneneaa  of  the  Deatauhe  Zuoge,  tlie  Qurmait 
•paeohy  implied  a  OQenaw  of  spirit,  of  interMt,  of  ainu  and  of 
datiea,  and  the  univerwl  ooo^itaDce  vith  which  the  aoog  wm  re- 
coivml  van  cvt<\vuce  tliiit  the  poet  had  struck  a  chord  to  whirb 
erory  Tcntonio  heart  reepondod.  Tbo  national  langna^  is  the 
key  to  the  naUonnl  intellect,  the  ititiona]  Imit,  and  it  is  iht 
Bpaouil  vocation  of  what  in  tochnindly  oolled  philology,  ns  diRtin* 
gniahed  from  Unguigtica,  to  avail  itself  of  the  study  of  language 
as  a  means  of  knowing,  not  man  in  the  ah§trac(>  hot  man  as  ool> 
leeted  into  distinct  oommnmties,  iufonned  with  the  aune  spirit, 
exposed  to  the  aame  moulding  influonoea,  and  purAoing  the  aame 
great  objects  by  snlMtantially  the  aame  moana.  We  unt  oertafnly 
not  authorized  to  OKinvlude  that  all  the  individuals  of  a  nation  are 
altogotlier  alike  tiecaiue  they  i>pe«k  the  nmo  motlter-tongne,  Irat 
their  oharacLuni,  mental  and  physical,  prcsnmably  reaemblo  aanh 
otlicr  an  iiunrly  an  the  fragments  of  tttc  (ntnmon  bin;::tingi;  which 
each  huD  apprupriatc<l  to  his  own  uec^  Even-  individual  aelccta 
from  the  guDcrul  stock  his  own  vo«abalary,  his  favorite  comtiina- 
tioi^s  of  word?,  hi>(  own  forms  of  syntax,  and  time  frames  for  Iiimsclf 
a  dialect,  the  outward  cxpreadou  of  which  is  an  index  to  the  Inner 
Kfe  of  the  man.  No  two  EnglJitltmen,  Germans,  or  Frencfanwoi 
cpeBk  and  act  in  all  pointn  nlike,  yiA  in  character  as  well  a»  in 
qwecbf  th.cj  would  generally  be  found  to  have  more  points  of 

■  Osltoa'i  ourioiu  cxpcrinunla  Show  Uut  a  wprweatatlnii  of  lfa«  gvnvntl 
17  pe  of  ■  tMrlioiUi'  Lribo  or  f ^mllj  may  bo  obulned  ftf  ■upeijotfDff  upon  rwh 
iMbar  faiDt  pbolognipblo  impraaiooi  of  tbe  tmlnrtt  <tf  aevwal  faullvUluak 
Uiiu  raUtod. 
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ipatliv  uul  Ksomblanco  with  each  otlior,  than  eitLur  of  tliem 
with  aiij  man  of  a  different  tongae. 

Tlie  reUtione  between  the  grammatical  etmctiire  or  ^ueral 
idiom  of  a  bnguage  aud  the  moral  and  intellectual  diameter  uf 
thoee  who  epeak  it,  are  ustuiJlf  miicli  more  uncertain  aud  obecuro 
thau  the  counectioD  between  the  partictilar  words  which  compo«e 
their  Etm;!:,  and  tliu  LhoDj^ht^,  hubit«,  and  tendeaeieti  of  tliose  who 
omploy  them.  Except  under  drciunstaDoes  where  oiir  moutliR 
are  sealed  and  our  thoiight«  mppraeaed  from  motives  of  prudeoodt 
at  delicacy,  or  of  shame,  the  names  of  the  objects  dearest  to  the 
heart,  the  uxpreaeionof  the  paeaionB  whidt  moat  alieorb  uk,  thu  no- 
meuclatarc  of  the  religious,  social,  or  political  crccd«  or  parties  to 
which  wc  have  attached  oarwlveti,  will  inottt  fre'iitentlj  rise  to 
tbo  Upe.  Hence  it  ih  the  vuuabukry  and  the  phrafleologicul  com- 
biiiatioas  of  the  maji,  or  clam  of  laeu,  whicli  iiiuHt  serve  as  tli« 
cine  to  guide  oa  into  the  secret  nx-eaticH  of  their  being ;  and  in 
ipite  of  occasional  exocptionis  apparent  or  rud,  it  is  generally 
true  that  our  choice  of  wonb,  an  also  of  tlic  i<pucikl  or  conven- 
tional meaoioge  of  words,  is  determined  by  the  character,  tho 
ruling  passioii,  the  hal^toal  tbouglitg, — by  tlie  life,  in  short,  cf 
the  man  ;  and  in  this  nenm  Ben  Joitsori  uttered  a  great  and  im- 
portant trutii  when  he  Raid  :  "  Lniiguagc  inoKt  ^hows  a  man : 
ftpeak  that  I  may  see  thee  I  *  It  springH  out  of  tlie  most  retired 
and  inmost  parte  of  us,  and  i^  the  image  of  the  parent  of  it,  the 
luiiul.  No  gkas  reudcis  a  mui's  form  and  likeno^  so  true  aa  hia 
jpeech." 

But  thare  is  much  risk  of  error  in  the  too  extended  appliratioD 
of  this  criterion.  In  two  easeaonly  can  we  bo  jitt^tided  in  (condemn- 
ing a  people  upon  the  strength  of  indicationa  furoi^ied  l)y  their 
language  alone.  The  one  is  that  of  the  voluntary,  or  ut  least  the 
/rta^  seleotion  of  a  debased  or  perverted  diction,  when  a  htglier 
ud  purer  one  ie  possible ;  the  other,  that  of  tlie  uon-exiEtcncc  of 
wonlH  expreeejve  of  great  ideas,  and  thifi  will  generally  be  fotmd 
coupled  with  an  abimdance  of  torm£  denoting,  and  yet  not  stig- 
TMti'rifTgt  gross  and  wicked  acta  aud  passioua 

There  are  caaoe  where  the  crimes  of  riilerB  aro  niirrored  in  the 


*  PaiU  percbi  k)  d  reggia.  dlmrn  U  Bcniia. 
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speech  of  their  sabjerl* ;  •  otlicni,  where  gOTornmentPj  by  a  lung 
coarse  of  corTU]>l.inii,  opprcaaoii,  futd  tyraiiiiy,  have  etempod  npoD 
'  the  language  of  their  people,  or  at  least  upou  ita  teiiip<H^uy  coit- 
Tentioaalities,  a  tone  of  bjpocruy,  folBoliood,  basoneee,  that  clinga 
to  tho  tuuguu,  even  after  the  spirit  of  the  natiuu  is  euiaDcipoted, 
and  it  in  prepared  to  vindicate^  hy  deeds  of  heroimUj  the  rigbta, 
the  principles,  the  digoitj  of  its  manhood. 

I  think  the  language  of  Italy  is  a  case  in  point.  Lander  argam 
the  profound  and  hopeless  deprarity  of  the  XtaliooB  from  the  ab- 
ject character  of  tlieir  complimentary  and  social  dialect^f  and  the 
pliniseology  exprefiHive  of  their  relatious  with  tlieir  rulere  or  other 
BDperiors,  as  well  as  frum  tite  pompous  iilyle  by  which  they  mag- 
nify tlie  importauce  of  things  in  themselvea  iiiHgiiificantj  and 
tht'ir  wHiatmit  uwiof  euiwrlativcs  and  intcnsivcs,  with  ruferencc  to 
trifling  ohjc«Tt*  and  ocaieione.  Were  it  truu  that  tlio  Ijomliards, 
the  Picdmontcec,  the  Tuscans,  and  the  Romans  of  the  pn»cnt  day 
had  not  inherited,  bttt  freely  adopted,  ttio  dialect  of  which  Lander 
^vcs  a  sort  of  anthology,  it  would  argue  much  in  favor  of  his 
theory.^     -^  ^^^  ""^  manly  and  generous  and  truthful  people 

»  .1  "pj^  ym,  Qi^i  ^j  j(^  QQ[  j_     Yqu  (|,t  Lho  dcMls, 
Aixl  your  ungodly  dc«<tj  find  mo  the  wordB." 

8oi>uo(!i,BB.  SB  mnsUted  by  MUtOD. 

f  Fomw  of  fwlitiMiesa.  especially  la  forpijfn  kngnsges.  are  ofien  loo  teveniy 
oondemciMl  ii«  tiypocriitjr.  lUillau  lUndUnera,  as  ever;  stranger  who  baa  lived 
loiix  lu  Italj  will  tdtif  J,  it  gomcUiiiif;  more  than  more  exptealon.  It  Is  se&uine, 
ani)  it  mny  In  part  be  tlic  effect  of  UiOtw  linliiln  ot  oourUoaa  obsemwce  whick 
mntribuU)  so  eeFendully  to  thi?  nouriKlinirnl  of  Uist  virtue.  Exaggcniod  tm> 
pcMAionii  with  icj^ard  to  diffiimulaUon,  at  a,  ctiancMiiMic  of  lUliatu,  have  nome- 
Umcs  HiVNin  from  Uiti  mlalakw  of  ford^tun  who  nUstociirDt  cxprcsuoiu 
irliicb  oitilil  not  latuli^  a  feUoif -cauniryman, 

t  Tlie  Iiuagtnarj-  ConrcrsaUons  vt  I.iujdor  ure  a  very  indJlTttKDl  willtorllj 
□poa  qoesdonfiof  fact.  wliatcrtT  opiiili>n-i  nuijr  \vs  iriitArtaliud  oonocmlnic  iLcm 
asManduda  In  criticism.  Id  lnngiisg<t,  <ir  in  mrirnbi.  But  a  pbyatoffnotuiiit  nay 
refer  to  a  niriciiluro  for  aa  lIlu«ration  of  the  coiincf^tion  bfiwccn  moral  Traits 
aiul  tliti  pliy^utl  feitttircs  by  which  tlicy  mc  ln(iicikU.'d,  nnd  1  may,  with  ^it  least 
equal  proprlrty.  cite  the  eiaggcratioai  of  Landor  n«  pxcmplifying  the  nuumer 
In  whicb  esti>niAl  causes  may  corrupt  language,  ami,  lhroi]j;li  it,  the  morality 
ot  IhotM  who  un  it 

The  mctAinorplirHifl  of  the  (rank,  atralglittorwardspeodiof  aadeatRometnto 
tbe  criiijpii);  fumi  whicb  it  liw  Iti  iiiodurn  times  adopted,  la  the  Batumi  coaw- 
qiir:nc«i  of  (wiiiiirim  of  tynmnirs,  tlint  have  cruehed  not  so  much  the  bodJM  tw 
the  souls  of  men  who  hare  so  long  groanLtl  hupt-lcsiBly  undvt  them.    But  what- 
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ccrtainlv  would  DOt  cbo060  to  say  nmiliare  una  supplioa, 
to  humiliate  a  mppUcatwn,  for,  tojfrewni  a  manorial}  to  etylo 
the  Btrongth  which  awes,  and  tho  finosse  which  deceive^  Blikc, 
onestfl,  honesty  or  r^tpeotabiliUj ;  to  spoak  of  taldDghiuuaallfo 
by  poison,  not  as  a  crime,  bat  Bimply  as  a  mode  facilitating  death, 
■  jntare  la  morte;  to  employ  pellegrino,  /orei^,  for 
admimiUj  to  describe  a  mocIe»t  brooch  as,  una  HpilliinorOj 
tempestftta  di  pietre  preziose;  to  call  en-ory  hoaee witli  a 
large  door, no  ^ nl&z to, a j?al<ice;  a  braee ear-ring,  una  gioja, 
fl/<»y;  aprceent  of  a  bodkin,  un  re g^\o,  a  royal  munificence ; 
an  alteration  in  a  picture,  ati  pentimento,  a  reptTitancej  a 
in&n  of  honor,  un  uomo  (li  garbo,  a  vtdl-dresaed  man,'  a 
krnVn  irj,  una  com  Blupeuda,  a  stupmdotig  t/itng ;  or  a 
I  mettago  mnt  by  a  foottnaji  to  his  tailor,  through  a  scullion,  una 
ambasciatfl,  an  emhafisy. 

We  mu^t  distinguifik  bvtwoon  cases  where  words  oxpreseiye  of 
great  ideas,  mighty  truths,  do  not  at  all  exist  in  a  langnago,  and 
tboso  where,  ne  in  Italy,  the  pressure  of  external  or  accidental  cir- 
com^nces  has  compelled  the  disuse  or  misapplication  of  oucli, 
aud  the  habitual  employment  of  the  baser  part  of  the  national 

~tnr  may  luve  beeu  the  diarncter  nf  the  IlnliaiiJi  wh^o  Latidor  wn>Ie  tlie  dia- 
logue from  vhicli  T  hAvp  tAken  t\i»c^  exnrapl(«,  he  woiiM  groMljr  rniejud^ 
Uielr  coiiiitrTmen  of  this  ^aeration,  wbo  should  infer  thnltxxausc  Ute  liut^agt) 
hu  uot  ret  recovOToci  il«  natiTc  runjcsty.  Uic  people  Is  nol  ripe  tor  au  eutiublfng 
nvatuUon.  The  bnbilunl  ^peocb  of  lb(>  Italians  Is,  nl  prescDl,  by  no  tiu-ivns  of 
M  unciBiilj  a  chHracliT u  llic  »uthi>r  lu qUMtlon  i«pr<;sMit« it,  niid  tvpn  whciiTX- 
prawfona,  wliirh^mlihihritdf-rvflpectof  acIUztraofBfn-eAtiiir,  arrvtnplosed. 
tiiey  an  nut  uaiully  K»ODipiuil«d  wiUi  afawning  or  de^radiiigU-  clef«r«ntU]  maa- 
aer,  Ot  an  o«tM)l«tioui  Mtrriflc*  of  the  liglita  of  priral«  opinion  and  priv'kto 
!  bilenM.  Tbe  feavco  of  French  ticmocnw:}',  which  hovtercr  unsparing  In  Its 
I  anerof  orenbrow  at  hoin«.  was  a  bfaeflccul  Influcncv  in  the  lialJ^D  peiilaaula. 
'b  Mill  nt  work ;  the  lost  quartir  of  a  cenlVTy  bus  brought  the  prJDciptce  of 
dvil  wid  r¥lt.i;iou«  liberty  wlthiu  the  iuti>llig«t)ce,  nuci  commended  tliviu  to  Uie 
btsan,  of  the  inonea ;  occaclon  ooly  has  long  been  wanting  ;  the  recent  oulraga 
p«rpfirat«d  by  the  Papa]  p>vemincDl  on  ihc  NinctlllM  of  doin«sttc  life,  in  the 
Udn&ppin^  of  a  Jerriali  clilld,  wfll.  It  t«  to  ho  hoped,  basten  the  down  of  ibo 
day  iflxai  Ow  wliok'  Atuonian  people  shall  be  transfrirmed.  lnui«ligured  we 
may  my,  into  what  Milloii  dKiiu-ibca  ae  "  a  oobli-  and  puiHNtiit  nation,  ronsiii); 
hnidf  tike  a  atjnnc  nian  after  alMip  and  ihaklug  her  Invincible  locks."  Tlinn 
■key  win  r(4i)f»rt  thoir  «laitn  to  th«  <Uvltu)  rights  of  htinmniiy,  and  then  thrir 
ipMch,  like  tbcmMlvoa,  will  bunt  lb  fcltcra  and  beopmc  once  more  an  gnod 
aad  M  heroic  aa  It  la  beaadfuL 
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-vocabulary.  'Where  grand  words  are  found  iu  a  kimxcL,  tliens  grand 
tliuuglitu,  uoble  iiurposes,  high  r««olT«e  exist  aW,  or  ut  thu  loiist, 
tbe  spark  sloaibers,  which  a  faToriog  breath  luay  kiodlo  iuto  a 
fiheriatung  or  a  dcvouiiug  flame.  "^ 


*  The  Ilallan  writcni  of  tlu  moolf  auno  aonKlimi*  eiiow  «  nloe  aenM  at  Uo- 
gubtlc  prujiriH):-  in  ■tioiiiteiiUtiinglxitwM'ii  wnU  lioblricitii- txtnfniiiuled.  To 
•zempliry ;  iiuHlrmnHliini][iliJlo«opbsnn^Uinl*inuvtinpliwtlu>jxi<«erofpi«- 
dicliou,  UuU  to,  tlio  pow«r  of  tBying  approximnlfly  >iow  MilitiUncn  uiA  Itbdi*^ 
wlioar  iirupcrlla  ore  known,  wUI  bebnra  U  brouxhl  iuto  new  coiDblaallow  or 
Uoiu.  Oulick>daII«C«louQBo(U]eI8lliceaUir7lublifil!*n!jifaa(iOwrraiU 
(acoinbUuilion(itiditiapUfloaUoiiofI>uw  Hbry f!fm ftdd IMciyH Onteoab.) 

10  bavu  vilicipkletl  Ibitf  idea,  for.  epaikiugnt  CiuHuidn,  p.  109,  ed.  1S0T,  b« 
■Ujra :  riliMven  rwUa  orA'  UWu^',  nWrmit  la  oowMwiMa  rioUe  preamtt*  «  fa  M«<tf» 
MUfuttin  am.  En  aoue  of  Uif  LbUii  Uztii  of  Duva  ooil  DU.'t)'*  to  wlUcb  I 
bavo  McoM  do  I  find  any  Inoc  of  thh  dUtinclion.  P<irlupA  wliOB  wo  <li*n 
batter  undwsbuid  (Jit?  tuituro  uf  nun  uul  the  biitot;  of  Ibo  put,  wc  ibatl  Iq 
tiko  inanDer  arrive  kt  a  otrw  '  jmipAiMa  jfniM '  hi  Rgard  lo  Uie  elTect  of  tiew 
Kwlal  oooditloiu.  Th«  hiblu  of  raodaii  Italbui  Itfto  aad  ibought  ore  uuluvof. 
able  to  auob  pracUioo,  aud  perbapa  Ui«[r  toni^  Mbnireta  nuij'  fiinJ  for  tlicir 
Tagiuoaw  aiid  want  of  tiuctitudi:  Iti  lauKiugu  tlw  ■amit  cxciuc  wlikli  U  ■^ 
loged  for  ibe  (kiib  «f  tbo  Irfali.  luttaalj',  a  lapUliy  of  Ial«ll(<otuiil  antion  thai 
covpeli  then  lo  paae,  umwdood,  qiiaUDcattona  and  dtMlnctioiui  wltb  wbiob 
Oonnan*  muallj  rarrouad  aod  UmSt  tbotf  propoeition*.  Tbv  ED^ltb  uiA 
Amoricsiui,  and  to  a  lew  vxttut  Lbc  Freacb  kIbd.  from  tbdr  moro  multitariuiu 
nJationN  wiUi  mnU'rlid  lite,  are  furccd  lo  acqualat  tlwninlT«  with  a  grau  va- 
;(lelf  of  ipodal  Tocabularim.  The;  oooaeqacotlf  employ  fn  rafloed  eonvena- 
(lOD  aud  \a  lltcralUT«.  «  luucb  bvKcr  uumbcr  vf  aunil-lecbiitca)  ud  doacriptlYt 
lemu  iliaa  do  the  Itallaoa.  IIcdci^  IialUu  piulunJ  aud  idyllic  juotij  b  mmL 
\tm  ftetunaqni  than  tbiU  of  Uut  i  iturv  iioniwru  lutiuiw.  A  forri^  trandlor  fai 
Italy  !•  Qflen  utoninbGd  at  Uu  dU)i«ull/  h?  6nda  in  laatatog  tlw  Italian 
for  a  pMrticular  llowur  vilbu  from  bia  guide  or  troni  hla  better  taslntncd 
quointancc.  Tbc answer almuMlu'miablylH  'i  unfiart'  or  'iutut  oMa.' 
tl  in  Dojil  lo  impumible  u>  got  aoytblng  mtm  dcflalt«  uoJcM  frota  a  |»ytfi 
boUaht.  la  oODronatioo,  cultivated  ItulliinB  um  fewor  tvrms  bomwvd  frra 
a^cidtuni  aad  llie  in«clianlc  arts  Uiau  du  Uirir  Dortbcni  ndgbbora.  I  waa 
loDg  la  Italj  before  I  could  And  aa  llnlian  wiuiraliait  for  the  En^iah  turf  iw 
grtthniard,  Itio  Gcmuui  Itatta,  nod  tlie  Francb  fown  .*  aad  Uui  Itnlion  ItiXt 
cu>^phe»,  without  exoepUoa  m  tar  aa  I  hare  diacovtred,  de&aeaMaoliw»toba 
orutJitd  maeanmita  paHa,  litfLlaid  ot  (rvtKat  or  evmrtefy gtvund  uitat,  whlcb 

11  mlly  U,  and  of  wliirli  tli«ir  inrlako  vxety  day  of  tbdr  Una.  It  tnay  ba  aaiit 
put  gKusrmUy  ili«  ItnliiuiM  rmploy  generic  rather  than  ifMclfic  terma  Tba 
tonlgs  tculptom  in  Italy  mj-  that  their  wcritmoi  call  all  {ran  lnoi»  todlacrfan- 
inatoly  /crri,  troM,  bialcad  of  niunlog  the  bMUiimml  with  nfnnxice  to  lla  oflbv. 
I  miMl  admit,  however,  that  Careoa  aad  Palnui  have  iibowa  tliat  the  Italtaa 
frtkaaa  and  farm  iaborera  have  al  th«fr  coDimand  ati  Almadaot  aup(4y  of  tecfe- 
sicaJ  tcnna  of  which  Ibe  vTcnigo  noo-profewlattii]  luUui  makea  nrj  llule  om. 
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Ever.v  indlndual  is,  in  a  eenfie,  a  natural  product  of  the  people 
to  whom  he  I>e1cinga,  &□<!  Uie  brave  aud  gfHMl,  wUo  have  m  lung 
pinod  in  die  (lungeons  of  Xapleti  and  of  Home,  are  a  sufBcienl  proof 
that  the  opprusion  wlu<:h  lias  lopped  the  flower,  baa  failed  to  ex- 
tirpate the  root,  of  Italian  virtue. 

For  tlie  purposes  of  iDtcUectual,  moral,  aud  eepeciollj  religioofl 
cnltnrc,  a  Bpcedi  mturt  poaaeas  appropriate  words  for  the  espreseioQ 
of  all  meotiil,  ethical,  and  spiritiml  Htates  and  proceeses,  aiid  whore 
Bach  a  nomenclatnrc  tsi  totally  wautiug,  there  ii;  no  deptli  of  de- 
pravity whicli  we  are  not  authorixed  to  infer  from  so  deplorable 
a  deficiency  of  the  means  of  apprphonnion,  reflection,  and  instmc- 
lion,  concerning  the  cardinal  intcruste,  and  highest  powers  and 
perceptions  of  humanity.  It  is  in  the  non-existence  of  words  of 
this  class,  that  tni9eioiiariee,and  other  tcacben;  of  Christiauity  and 
dcilization,  have  found  the  most  formidable  obetaclos  to  the  propa- 
gation of  tnteOectnal  and  relif^ons  light  and  truth  among  the 
EcathoD.  Even  the  Greek,  with  all  its  wealth  of  words,  had,  as 
TFeeley  long  ago  observed,  no  term  for  the  Christian  virtne  of 
hwntlit'jt  antil  an  Apostle  framed  one  for  it,  and  for  this  the 
looral  poverty  of  the  classic  speech  compelled  him  to  reeort  to  a 
iDOt  conveying  tlie  idea,  not  of  aelf-ahaspinf^nt  in  the  oonfldoufmeM 
of  nttcr  imworthiaefit)  in  the  sight  of  a  pure  and  holy  God,  btrt 
of  podtive  debasement,  meannww,  and  inisenibleness  of  spirit. 

Let  ns  rapposc  a  people  cursL-d  with  a  Kpt;och  which  had  no 
terms  oorrcepondiiig  to  the  idciu  of  hoHncHK,  faith,  veneration, 
conscience,  troth,  justice,  dignity,  love,  mercy,  benevolence,  of 
.  Ihwr  (rontrariefl.  Conld  it«  moral  teachers  fmmo  an  ethical  teyt- 
founded  on  qnalities  whose  very  existence  their  langnage. 
Kid  of  coaree  the  (vinwioiw  self-knowledge  of  the  people,  did  not 
lecognize?  Could  Ihey  enfon!o  tliL'  duly  of  trutbfiilncHB  in  word 
and  deed  ;  of  a  rcrcredtial  deference  to  what  is  great  and  worthy 
in  man  ;  of  love  and  adoration  for  the  immcaAurdbly  higher  and 
better  attrihntea  of  the  Deity  ;  of  charity,  of  philsinthropy,  of  pa- 
tience, and  of  roitgnation,  in  a  tongue  which  poi^ttMaed  no  terms 
to  denote  tlie  moral  and  the  religions  virtutfs?  But  even  these 
alone  would  not  render  a  tangiiagi;  an  a(lt!(|(iate  niiHlinm  for  the 
Communication  of  all  moral  iloctrine.  Men  must  tetim  to  fvar, 
hate,  and  abhor  that  which  is  cril,  as  well  ob  to  love  and  follow 
fefter  that  which  is  good  ;  and  to  this  end,  the  vices,  as  well  as 
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the  rirtuufi,  muut  Uavc  names  by  wbich  they  can  be  cleecribed  anC 
hold  up  as  tbin^  to  Ih»  druadod,  loathed,  imd  dhuunvd.  We  r& 
gard  the  HcbruH'-Greek  dictJOD  df  the  New  TeHUmuiit  as  enii* 
nently  plain  iind  simplei  and  so  iodeod  it  ie,  w  oomparod  trith  tho 
gCDCrul  dialc«t  of  Greek  literature ;  but  what  a  richncu  of  ro- 
cabalary  doca  it  display  with  n^pcct  to  all  that  oonccnu 
moral,  the  spiritual,  luu]  even  the  intellectanl  interests  of  bu 
Ity  1  What  I  ntngo  uf  ab»trsct  thougtit,  what  an  armory  of 
lectic  weapous,  wtuit  an  cngittcry  of  vocal  implvmcute  for  oper- 
ating ou  the  human  soul^  do  the  Epiatlra  of  tho  learned  Paul  ex- 
hibit I  The  Goepol  of  tho  onscdKioled  John  throws  for^-ard 
most  con^icaoiuly  another  phaw  of  Uognage ;  for,  u  Paul  ap- 
peals to  tlie  moral  through  the  intcUcwtoal  fiicultiGS,  John,  un  the 
other  hand,  6ndit  hiH  way  to  the  head  by  ttie  channel  of  the  heart, 
and  his  diction  is  of  txturse  in  great  part  componcd  of  the  vurda 
which  describe  or  oxdtc  tlie  aenatlNlities,  the  hotter  e^mpalJiice  of 
our  uAtiirc.  Now  the  respectiTe  dialects  of  tliew  two  apoetiM 
could  have  cxieted  only  as  the  roimlt  of  a  long  oounn  of  mental 
and  roligiouB  Craining  in  the  races  who  need  tlie  gpooch  emplnycd 
by  thorn,  and  where  «ich  training  has  not  been  enjoyed,  there  no 
euch  vocabulary  can  be  developed,  and  of  course  no  snch  doctrine 
expressed. 

llenoe  tho  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  tonguee  of  nati' 
of  low  moral  training  ban  been  found  a  matter  of  exoeertjng  diffi- 
culty, and,  in  many  iiistaiicea,  tlie  tranalatore  liavc  been  obliged 
to  content  tbemnulveH  with  vory  loowe  appmximatiouB  to  the  ex* 
praniou  of  tins  religious  ideas  of  Cliruitianity,  vritii  mora  pro- 
visional ptiniHo»,  wliirJi  tlioy  necesearily  employ  for  the  time,  and 
until,  with  more  odvont^tl  mental  cidture,  tlicro  idiall  grow  up 
a  grcAtcr  compaas  of  vocabulary,  and  a  fuller  dcvolopment  oi 
dialect  Fuitod  to  convey  moral  as  well  ns  Intel texnnal  troth.  A 
hence  it  h  tliat  in  tho  propagation  of  a  religiun  which  appeaU  fo 
powerfully  to  the  thooght,  the  sympathies,  and  the  conscience  of 
men,  edacation  and  ChmtiouizaHon  must  go  hand  in  hand  ;  for 
the  teaelier  cannot  reach  tlie  heart  of  his  pupil,  until  they  have 
mutually  lUded  each  other  in  creating  a  common  medium,  through 
which  they  can  confer  on  the  deep  matters  of  moral  and  spiritual 
troth. 

The  French  boast  that  tliey  have  no  word  for  brib«f  and 
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argite  Utat  Ihe^  are  1cm  acceesible  than  other  meo  to  that  spceicit 
of  uQicial  corruption,  of  which  n  pecumarv,  or  other  mutcriiil 
ewltfiidcration,  is  the  reward.  But  has  not  tlie  reproadi  impliod 
in  the  very  word  a  luef  ul  iuflaence  iu  bringing  the  act  to  tbo  oon- 
■oioilBDett  of  mmi  as  a  shame  and  a  sin  )  Can  we  fullv  compf» 
bend  tbe  evil  character  of  a  wrong,  until  we  liave  given  it  a  sp^ 
dfic  objectJTe  existence  hj  aasigning  to  it  a  name  which  shall 
eenre  at  once  to  doagoate  and  to  oondomn  f  And  do  not  the 
Joonlar  put  de  vin,  and  other  yngne  and  trivial  phraeee,  hj 
which,  in  the  want  of  a  proper  tonu  to  stigmatise  the  crime^ 
Freueb  leritj  cipresaw  it,  indicate  a  lack  of  sensibiJity  to  the 
heinous  nature  of  tbe  transgresBioD,  and  gloss  over,  and  even  half 
cximinend,  the  reception  of  unlawful  fees,  aa  at  worst  but  a  venial 
offence,  the  diagraoe  of  which  Uee  more  in  the  detection  than  in 
the  coDuiUBSonI* 

I  drew  joor  attention,  on  a  former  occuboo,  to  the  lemarkablo 
completenMS  of  the  technical  vocabulary  of  Christianitj  in  An< 
glu-Saxuu,  as  exetnplified  in  the  old  trarmlatjon  of  the  Gospels ; 
and  I  think  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  great  Kugliah 
tlieologtans  of  the  »zteenth  and  seventeenth  ccnturieB  did  not 
cucJeuvor,  at  a  period  when  it  would  have  been  comparatively  easy, 
to  infoae  a  still  larger  proportion  of  tbe  native  element  into  the 
mnrnl  and  spiritual  nomenclature  tliey  adopted.  The  extent  to 
wliicli  r,atin  waii  used  in  theology  by  tbe  Snxotia  tlieniKclves, 
teriotuly  interfered  with  the  formation  of  a  vocabular)-  »dHpte<l 
to  the  mctaphysice  of  Christianity,  iind  wo  must  reuiuml)er  that, 
aa  Latin  was  the  only  common  luugungo,  and  i>racticahIo  means 
of  oommnnication,  between  tbe  Eogli^  lieformcn  and  their 
tflMhen  and  brethren  on  the  continent,  the  dialect  of  tbe  former 
contd  hardly  fail  to  he  affected  by  the  roligioufl  Domonclatnro  of 
the  latter. 


: 


*  mea  JuBtlDiao  ot^datod  with  Ula  P«nfui  sjubasaador  ledLi^aiu  Uul 
•Innwful  ocmreoiloD,  hrwliicb  lie  purcbftMod  n  truc«  uf  flri-  jcnn  for  two 
tlMXUukd  iMiandi  of  gald,  il  was  at  flm  propoand  tbAt  tbe  luouoy  hIkhiIiI  be 
paid  Is  anniia]  tnittlMentB  of  four  bundrM  poundo,  but  upon  furtiicr  con- 
ridontioii,  tt  WM  iLooclit  better  to  gaj  llic  wbule  at  ooco,  in  onkx  Uuil  it 
Bdghl  ba  calkd  a  pnaeol,  rather  than  a  trllHite,  TH  vip  olaxpi  intf^iara, 
mjt  ProccipliU.  if  -A  rpAy/iara  bii^oeiv  AvOpunoi  he  nb  liratJitlaTm 
«;f.tiar«>..    1>«  ltd.  Oolli.  L.  IV.  cap.  19. 
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Wo  liavc,  oevertlieleEB,  and  exolnavely  employ,  nuny  n>aiiirk- 
■bLe  lutive  Kngtbtb  wtu-ds  to  exprefis  ttie  hlglust  and  most  com- 
plex order  of  religioiu  Ideu,  and  tbe  Creqaency  and  familiarity  of 
tUeir  oBB  itnpliw  an  advanced  sptritiul  uuttiirD  among  tJ>e  priini- 
tire  Enf;Ush,  a  pluliMuphicnl  conception  of  Clirietian  doctrinu,  and 
ft  itrong  oacivo  nucoptibUity  to  religioiu  imprcsiona,  ae  w«t]  as  a 
remarkable  povror  of  npprohending  ab^trtuie  principloe,  and  of 
cooreo  a  high  etnndard  of  moml  and  int«tloctaat  phnntctcr. 

The  word  atonement,  certainly  one  of  tlie  meet  important 
temiH  in  the  nomenclature  of  Ghratianity,  i«  purely  Kugliah, 
altfaongh  its  ending  'm  French.  The  biatorioal  ovidencc  is  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  etymology  ai  one,  and  aooordingly  the 
dtfivative  BhonM  mean  eitlter  the  reoonciliatiuu  of  man  t4:>  bit 
Creator,  or  a  oneoeeB  of  spirit  Iwtween  tins  two.*  But  this  ifi  not 
tlie  UMial  theological  seme,  and  the  reaeniblanoe  between  at*m* 
and  the  German  SQbne,  and  Hereral  older  Qotlilc  rootH  which 
involve  the  notion  of  oxpiatioiu  funiiahce  eome  rcaaon  to  miBpocfc 
that  the  real  ori^u  of  the  word  Hob  further  bock,  tbon|;h  we  cao- 
Bot  traco  it  to  any  known  Saxon  radical  God^  ffowi-,  hdy,  body 
MnZ,  «m,  widied-,  rt^ht,  wron^,  Umey  Aat^e^f  hopa,  wmm,  trus, 
^^tmX  lift,  death,  aoul,  hmt»n,  heU,  and  tfaeir  many  derivatives, 

*So)Mrtof  aioiuseMct'haiafm,lBa)tMnaBo(4ffW«f,  rwmeilwf; 

Wat  tialt  It  to  t4)llA  liuiK"  T  tHJl«  lim  mra  aefilM  at  on, 
la  |{Tot  louo  lonKO  j  now,  wan  jt  nolde  o^  (on. 

P.  Ml. 

60  Uial  Ihv  ktnc  &  he 
Were  Uien  m  ol  9n  u  hK  mixta  otae. 

P.  Mil 

Many  flimUu'  «xnmpln  nu/  be  found  in  otber  earif  En^h  vrtWn.  I  Imt« 
not  otoMTVfd  th«  n<m»  atantmrnt  in  sny  writer  before  TjsdiJ  (1K»>.  who  cm- 
plajvUln  RumMwv.  II.  Il  la  uot  fouixl  la  the  WydffBu  rnloai,  I  beUevo. 
Corcrdale  {1680)  umi  It,  in  Exodua  xsix.  88.  ijerlUctu  Iv.  SO.  SO.  Rchiiuu  v. 
11,  and  Id  MTotnl  olluir  pm—gci.  It  alao  occun  In  gtr  TboniM  Horc'a  L^»  tf 
BkKar^  III.,  Kutdl'n  odiHon.  p.  40,  P.,  p.  41,  C,  u  weU  w  ta  the  f^  ^ 
Edrntrd  V..  Mtribcd  to  the  HUM  autbar,  la  llardjrng**  Chnnido,  lSi8.  p 
ITSofEIIb'a  npiint. 

t  What  a  fine  BnicliAli  duAiiltlou  of  Aofe  la  that  which  Cfaauoer  i^tcb  [d  Iha 
Prroonci  Tftio,  "  llaCe  !■  old  wratbe." 

CJOMO,  Tu*6.  iJffp.,  ir.  B,  uya :  Odium  Ira  inTelerata 

t  We  cnnnot  perliapa  maka  out  an  clyinoloelCKl  reliiUon  Iwlwfwn  /aim  and 
my  H<aaa-Ooihic  root,  nntau  we  oonneet  It  with  faldin,  to  fold.  Lat 
pllcaro,  lUllwl  to  wfaleb  an  afnipl*!  atid  dupl«x,  trtMac*  eur  mM 
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are  uU  gcnoino  Aoglo-Saxon,  as  are  aim  many  cow  olwolete  worde, 
belonging  exetaavelv  to  the  Cbrigtian  religion,  nnoh  ns  houtd,  for 
eacliarigl,  on«:^*  to  administer  extreme  Hnirtion,  thongh  moBt 
of  the  word*  which  Christianity  ingrafted  u|Kin  tlifi  religioua  vo- 
cabulary of  JodainD,  are  in  modern  EugUaJi  represented  by  derir* 
atives  from  Latin  or  Greek  radJcoIa. 

JBotb  the  moral  and  the  inteUcotml  charactftrisCiw  which  the 
prevalence  of  Christian  dootrine  ]ian  impreaeod  on  modem  civil- 
ized humanity,  ind  the  dialent  helnnging  to  thnt  doctrine,  are  BO 
special  and  peculiar,  that  the  mutual  relations  between  mind,  and 
speech  as  the  expreesion  of  mind,  anit  a»  bIao  a  rengent  npon  it, 
ia  all  ntatten  oonncctod  with  religion,  arc  tmced  without  any 
very  serious  difficulty  but  the  reciprocal  influence  of  word  and 
tbouglit  in  (ither  connections,  ia,  if  not  more  obecore,  at  lettet  leas 
familiar.     Take  for  example  the  tendency,  in  what  are  faaldon- 


fUeiffr  and  rfupWrffff.  But  the  word  occuni  very  early  In  all  the  Scan^inarian 
tnd  TruUhiIc  Isn^iageA,  and  there  nre  eoremi  oailvo  rodioaU  fms  dthixot 
which  It  nuty  bf  auppOAod  to  be  dmv«d,  if  indMol  we  are  ta  bolinTc  thnt  tht 
auuc  of  so  fuDd&mcuUi  tta  Idea  as  that  of  Uie  fttlw  iiiuttt  wenmrUff  be  bor- 
nwed  frotn  uiy  oiber  word.  Ibrc,  In  arguing  a^alniic  tba  ctymclo^  from  the 
LatJD  CalsuB.  rcgretA  that  be  la  obliged  to  recognize  tliewonl  uindi^miaiu, 
■od  exclainu,  Quant  Tcllcm  Id  laudcm  geatU  oOMm  dici  potuf.,  illnm  niendaola 
el  (Mlletull  artm  ne  □oiniiiiLrt'  qiiidrsin  potufMS,  OQCOfiuiiai  id  A  Latinls  dldkcrit  t 
Ihn,  tta.  SuiO'Ooth.  iiniter  fnUk. 

Tba  eompaifimi  of  thit  moral  tigtii  licence  of  partlealar  words  hi  Anglo- 
Saxon  ABd  KnjgtUh,  ;)ms><rnt)i  ranny  pi>iiiti>  of  inlcn»t,  A  nin^le  cue  shall 
(uAcn.  Old,  which  in  no^r  a  t^.'mi  of  rcpronch.  wa.i,  utrungD  as  it  may  kwiu 
in  tbe«c/it«(  dayx  of  Toung  America  and  Young  Flngland.  a  respectful  and 
vrva  rvrnrcnilal  epItbM  wfUi  the  Anglo- Saxons  ;  m  much  so,  In  fact,  titat  it 
«aaOtf  oommoa  dealgiialicKi  of  noble, exalted,  and  (ixoflleutthinKti.  Kaldor 
WM  of  Ira  used  (or  pWnM  ruler,  ganraor ;  ealdordoin  wn*  autharits, 
tnglitratjf.  prine^xtlil)/ :  ealdorllo,  prin^pal.  tretUent;  caldor-apoa- 
tol«,  At^-^petOt;  ealdor-burb,  M^  mtj/  or  m^ropMt,  and  ealdor- 
m  a  a ,  aldeman.  ttobhnan. 

m*  Bl«  or  ■!,  tbe  not  of  the  word  an^t,  b  f^nerally  considered  ao 
■&gl»flaxDO  radical,  bat  Ita  rettemblanco  in  form  and  lui-aning  tn  the  I>ntln 
aleatn,  or  raili«r  to  Ihn  <lre«k  iJ^tov.  rtinilcrit  it  pmlmbld  that  tbe  name,  aa 
well  «■  the  thing.  {oUrt  oil,}  found  itx  wny  from  Southern  Barope  int'>  the 
Anglo-8axoi)  und  the  cognate  languages  nod  natiotui,  at  so  early  a  period  that 
tbe  history  of  it*  Introdiictloo  can  be  no  tonger  traced.  Houitel  (A,  S.  bu  nel) 
baa  been  hi^mcImI  to  h«  co<nnecU>d  with  thp  Lslin  hoDlla.  but  the  occiir- 
mceof  tb»word(biia9l)  in  UlpbJIaa  Menu  to  be  a  tufflcleut  refotalioaof 
(hit  etymology. 
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.  alile,  and  claim  to  be  refined,  drcloa  in  tbis  coontry^  and  porlupa 
even  more  t»]>ecuill^  in  EugUud,  to  the  tue  of  vagne  and  indofinito 
phnaos,  not  ho  much  to  tiida  a  defldeocy  of  idenA,  lui  to  cover  <1J8- 
on>et  rcticuuccs  of  opiolou,  or  prudout  tiupprcBBions  of  natural  and 
spODtuuMua  feeling.  The  practice  of  emplojing  those  orapty 
soonde — they  have  no  claim  to  he  called  word*— is  founded  partly 
in  a  cautious  desire  of  aroiding  eDibarrastiDg  Belf-comraittale, 
and  partly  in  that  vulgar  prejadioe  of  polite  society,  which  pra> 
0oril)e«  the  eziH«aon  of  decided  HontimviitK  of  admiration,  ap- 
proval or  diesatisfantion,  or  of  prooiso  and  definite  opinions  spon 
any  eubjecc,  as  contrary  to  the  lavn  of  good  taste,  indicative  of  4 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  worid,  and,  monwvor,  arrogant 
pedaotic.  In  this  notion  there  in  just  enongh  of  truth  to 
the  ialsehood  of  the  theory,  and  to  apologixe  for  the  miachlevc 
tendendca  of  the  practice.  Doubtleaa,  if  we  hare  no  clear,  dc 
(iidod,  and  wtiU-grounded  opimoos,  no  ardor  of  feeling,  and  no 
oo&viuUons  of  dutj,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  conversation, 
we  should  modoKtly  avoid  the  UM  of  pointed  language ;  and,  at 
the  Mine  time,  a  duo  regard  for  the  feclingfi,  the  prejudic««,  the 
ignorance,  of  others,  will  dictate  a  oertaln  reeervo  and  caution  in 
the  oxpresaioD  of  opinions  or  acntimoDt«  which  may  wound  thtiir 
pride,  or  rioleutlj  ghock  their  prepos^eesiona. 

But  the  habit  of  umog  vague  language  at  all.  and  especially  the 
current  devicea  for  hinting  much  while  aflirmiiig  nothing,  are  in 
a  high  degroB  injurious  both  to  pructsiou  and  jnetneas  of  thought, 
and  to  aucerity,  frankneas,  and  manliness  of  character  Every 
vague  and  uucortain  proposition  has  its  false  side,  and  the  coofu- 
Bion  of  thought  it  itnphea  is  not  more  o&enaive  to  good  ta<Bte,  Uiaa  1 
its  deceptive  character  to  eoond  morality,  and  than  both  to  tros  < 
refinement 

There  in  a  fart  of  immeuao  moral  dgniScaooe,  which  aeenu  tol 
have  been  only  in  modern,  iudeed  in  comparatively  recent,  time^l 
brought  into  notice  and  made  matter  of  ilietinct  conaciousuea^l 
tliough  acoeenble  to  the  observation  of  men  ever  einoe  wordvl 
first  had  a  moral  meaning.     Ita  diai-over)-  is  perhaps  connected 
with  the  iucreaiied  attention  which  individual  words,  ttioir  fonu  and 
force:,  have  rweiv«]  in  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  language.     It 
is  one  of  tJioee  InBtancee  where,  in  the  progrc«6  of  humanity,  we 
come  suddenly  upon  the  outcrop  of  one  of  thuee  gnat  tnithi^ 
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which,  like  some  rock-strata,  extend  for  maiiy  days'  journey  but  a 
few  inebee  beoeatli  the  torfaoe,  and  then  burst  abrapOy  into  full 
view.* 
^    The  fact  to  which  I  allude  u  that  kngoago  U  not  a  dead,  uue* 
lastici,  paasiTe  implemcut,  bat  a  poweb,  which,  like  all  natuial 
powers,  reacts  oa  that  which  it  colls  into  czcrcuc.  It  is  a  peycho- 
logical  taw,  though  wc  know  Dot  upon  what  olCimato  principle  it 
rests,  that  the  mere  gi  ring  of  verbal  attoruicc  to  any  stroiij*  eniotioD 
or  paadon,  erra  if  the  expreiision  be  onaccompaDied  by  aoy  otbei 
outward  act,  gtimulntes  and  intensifies  the  excitement  of  feeling 
to  that  degree  that  when  the  too^ne  is  oitoo  set  free,  ihe  reason  is 
^dethroned,aiidbnitenatiirebocomoBthemafiterof  the  nun.')-    The 
oonuectioa  between  the  apparently  iogigoiflcant  cause  and  the  ter- 
rible effect  belongs  to  tliat  portion  of  the  imuLa.terial  man,  wliu9Q 
workinga,  in  so  many  fielda  of  moral  and  intellectual  action,  lie 
below  our  conaeiouaDew,  and  can  be  detected  by  no  effort  of  voU 
Dntary  aolf-inspcction.    Bat  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  and  a  fact  of 
whose  fearful  import  most  men  become  adoquately  awoxe  only 
when  it  is  almost  too  late  to  profit  by  the  knowledge,  tliat  the 
forma  in  which  wo  clothe  the  outward  esproesion  of  the  emotioDS, 
'  and  evBa  of  tlie  gpeoulative  opinionit,  within  us,  react  with  mighty 
'  force  npon  the  h^irt  and  intellect  which  are  tlie  soot  of  thoee  pas- 
Bions  and  thoee  thongbta.    So  long  as  vre  bare  not  betrayed  by 
^meqiuvocal  words  the  eooret  of  the  emotions  that  sway  tho 
■oal,  so  long  as  we  are  uncommitted  by  formal  exprcsdons  to  par- 
ticnJar  principlee  and  opinions,  so  long  we  arc  strong  to  subduo 
the  rising  paasion,  free  to  modify  the  theories  upon  which  we  aim 
tti  fn^hiim  our  exlemnl  life.     Fiery  worda  are  the  bot  blast  that 
'  inflamee  the  fuel  of  onr  pasdonnte  nature,  and  formulated  doctrine 
a  hedge  that  confines  the  disco  r^iTe  wandering  of  the  thoughts. 

■  Thus  Uic  fnlquitj  of  the  >lavc-trai]o  was  middenljr  brou^bt  tiomo,  an  a  nia, 
CO  Um  coDidmc*  at  oUiotriM  xood  meo.  who  hail  for  many  yoan  punucd  K 
vrhkoul  one  rapnacfaftd  feeUng,  odb  ihougbt  of  its  enonsoui  wickcdnen. 

I  dpuuer  WM  not  Ignorant  of  Ltiia  Imporuot  law. 

"Buthbenemie 
Had  kioiUcd  tuclt  <x>\v'  <il  i\ii>]i\eaiiun, 
Tlial  ths  fcoodnuia  nnuUlc  »tay  his  learning 
But  boDM  turn  haHiif  I  <n  Ub  furious  bcale, 
EttciCMiiif  ht»  wrath  wfib  iniuiy  a  threaie." 

TiM  6ti«plicanls  Oataidar,  Fcliniarie,  IWM. 
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REACTION  or  WORDfl.  {hwet.X. 

In  1  penonat  altercatiim,  it  U  meet  oft«n  tbe  stiroaltu  men  giva 

tibemaclvce  bj  iduging  worde^  that  impels  them  to  violent  acfai, 

and  tn  ai^iiuncuUtire  diacnarfons,  we  find  tLe  moet  twnvtncing 

rapport  to  oar  coochtaionB  Id  the  iotemal  echo  of  the  doguiKs  we 

hsTO  fiamelTed  pmaotuined.     Heaoe  extreme  oimtmxpeotioD  in 

tbe  use  of  vienpurative  ]uigTiage,  and  in  the  adoption  of  sot  phrmi 

iniplytiig  particuUr  opinions,  i«  not  lew  a  pradential  thui  a.  moral 

V    diit/,  and  it  U  oquallj  important  that  wo  Atrcngthen  En  oitrwivee 

■f     Icindl;^'  crmpftthiaB,  generous  itnpulMe,  nohle  lims,  and  lofty  aapi- 

rations,  bj  habitual  freedom  in  their  oxpreBsion,  and  that  we  cxm- 

firm  ODrwivM  in  tlie  great  political,  dodol,  inornl,  and  retij^oiu 

tmthg,  to  whicli  calm  inveetigstioii  has  led  nsiu  final  condnnona, 

^hj  ombntlying  tlicm  in  forma  of  aound  wonU. 

Not  mcrulj  the  Btrongeet  thinkers,  and  nblent  and  moot  con- 
nneing  nsasonore,  bnt  many  of  tlio  meet  improaairc  and  permu- 
«ire  rhetoriciana  of  modoni  timcA,  have  been  roinarkablo  mtheT 
for  moderation  tlian  exaggeratipn  in  cxprecfiion.  It  was  a  maxim 
j/^ot  Webstor'n,  that  riolene^  of  language  was  indicRti?e  of  fe«bte- 
nem  of  thought  and  want  of  leaaoninf;  power,  and  it  wm  liie  prac- 
tice rather  to  iiadentat«  than  oversUite  tbe  strength  ui  his  oonfi* 
deoee  in  the  aonndneM  of  his  own  ai^gomenta,  and  the  logical 
neoeeeitr  <^>f  bia  oonclmioiia  He  kept  bis  anditor  oonrtantty  in 
advance  of  liim,  by  aB|g;BBlion  rather  than  by  e<rong  aesevoration, 
by  a  cahi)  exposition  of  oonHiderations  wliich  onght  to  excite  feel- 
ing ta  thebmrtof  botii  xpeaker  and  lienruTrnot  by  an  undignififfd 
and  theatrieal  exhibition  of  paattion  in  himself.  And  this  indeed 
is  the  iound  practical  interpretation  of  tbe  Horatian  preo^>i: 

^^^  B9  rin  mc  Acre,  dolcndnm  tat 

^^^^^  Primam  Ipri  ilbL 

n 

I  ac 

r       til 

I  ac 

k 


Woulibt  tliffu  unaml  Ou>  fountaii)  of  tay  lean, 
Tltpalf  tlu  rfgna  of  grtet  mm*  ibcnr. 

To  tlie  emotion  of  the  hearer,  the  poet  appllei  a  stronger  word, 
fie  re,  to  weep,  than  to  that  of  the  speaker  or  actor,  who  beat 
aconniplislioA  the  aims  of  }u6  art  by  a  more  mitigAted  display  of 
tlie  pa^ions  he  wonid  excite  in  the  breast  of  bis  auditor. 

Althongh  our  inherent  or  aetjuired  moral  and  inteiletrtTtal  (•bar- 
actor  and  tendencion,  and  our  liabltual  vocabulary  and  forms  of 
speech,  are  inflnantial  D}>Qn  oacli  other,  uud  though  both  are  mib- 
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ject  to  the  oontrol  of  ihe  will,  yet,  neverthelefie,  their  reciprocal 
ftctioD  is  not  Qfiually  matter  of  cooi^ioiimet^  mth  us.  Wliilo 
therefore  we  are/ree  in  the  employraeot  of  particular  sets  of  words, 
jet  as  the  eeleetioa  of  thoae  words  depe(id:S  upon  obscure  pro- 
oQgBM  nninielltgiMe  even  to  uurse1ve8,we  cannot  \te  said,  iii  strict 
propriety  of  ttpucvh,  to  vhooee  our  dialect,  thougli  wc  are  dd- 
douJjtedly  ros|K>iudbIo  for  its  moral  clmractcr,  hecaua^  wc  ore  rb- 
qponaible  for  tlie  moral  oonditiou  which  deteniiiues  it.  So  lim- 
jtod  ii  our  self-knowledge  in  tlm  r&!i]>ect,  timt  most  men  would 
be  unable  to  produce  a  good  carioattiro  of  their  own  individual 
^eech,  and  tlie  nhihlmleth  of  our  pentonid  dialnct  )k  geiitfnillj 
nnknown  to  ourselrm,  bowuver  read/  we  inav  he  to  remark  the 
cboracteristic  phraeeolt^  of  others.  It  ie  a  mark  nf  weakness, 
of  povcrt/  of  speech,  or  at  least  of  bad  taste,  to  coiitiiiuo  the  naa 
of  pet  words,  or  other  peculiarities  of  language,  after  wc  hare 
DOc«  beeome  conacioas  of  them  as  such.  In  dialect  as  In  drees, 
indiTidoality,  founded  upon  any  thing  but  gonoral  harmony  and 
mperior  proprietv,  is  offeasive,  and  good  taste  demanda  that  each 
shall  please  hy  its  total  improaaiont  not  by  its  difitiDgnixhable 
detaHe. 
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Toa&B7UAr  ov  Tat  nscwat  usotiiAS, 


rv. 

I  mDEATOKKD  in  the  last  looUiro  to  point  out  some  of  tho  nv 
ladoDB  bctffeea  the  moral  koA  intoltootual  diaractor  of  natioiiB  or 
indiridtuls,  aod  the  vonU  of  >  ^roa  Ungnige  emplojod,  at  pa^ 
ticulor  periods,  bj  the  people  or  tho  ituui.    But  epec^li  is  affected 
aIao  hy  hambler,  more  traoaitoiy,  and  more  eaperficial  influenoai^ , 
and  whatever  care  we  maj  exemae  to  thU  re^wct,  it  ia  acaraelf  j 
poarible  tiift  our  ordinary  diKoitnie  elioald  not  exhibit  indolibhlj 
traoea  of  the  momtious  and  aooidcotd  of  childhood,  as  wdl  aa  oi 
the  oocapatKHie  and  tlie  caiea,  the  obj«cta  and  atodiea,  the  auterial  i 
or  aoeial  atnigglea,  the  triamphii  or  defeata,  in  ahoat,  all  the  extoi^ 
ittl  oondttiona  that  ufFeul  humanity  in  ripar  yeut.     Everj  mods 
of  life,  too,  baa  ita  technical  vocalinliuT',*'  '*^*(^  ^"^  "^5  exclude 
from  our   Imhttuol   lanj^uago,   lUi  oant,  which  wu  conuot ;  aad  i 
haace  an  acnto  cilMCrror,  well  schooled  in  men  and  tUiof^  can 
read,  in  a  brief  casoal  oonveraotioD  with  atimngars,  much  of  the 
history,  a«  well  as  of  the  opinions  and  tho  prineipIoB,  of  all  the 
{QtorloRiitom. 

Write™  of  worka  of  fiction  are  mnch  inclined  to  represent  their 
characters  aa  oonaUntly  cmpliiying  the  langoa^  of  their  calling, . 
and  aa  prouo  to  apply  iUi  tvchtiicalities  bo  objects  of  an  entirely 
dtrerst;  niitnre.  Now  this  may,  in  the  drama,  whoro  formal  nar- 
ntir^  deacription,  and  explanntion  of  all  fwrta  are  to  Ihj  avoided,, 
aerve  aa  a  convenient  <!onv(<iitinnal  mode  of  escaping  tbe  amdea, 
tlie  HoliloqiiiuA,  tlie  orjnfidential  diaclosurea  of  tlie  actor  to  hia 
audioouc  rutpuctJng  his  character,  pasition,  and  porpoeee,  and  the 

'  EIov  an  icobnlcal  wordi  of  new  art*  fonoed— «.  f.  of  prluliiif  t    A  oom*., 
pleu  bUlory  of  woidi  of  Uiii  elaa  fma  Uio  b^gfaalajp  woold  be  aa  bwtnictlva 
u  ciirioiu. 
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Other  awkward  deviceii  to  wliiob  even  the  ejtpertent  hietrionic 
artiKuit  are  tmrntitunea  ohliged  to  reinrt,  to  niaka  the  action  more 
intolligibia  It  is  bcttur  that  a  chunwrtcr  in  a  play  fthonld  aw 
profe«CHUil  phraaoa,  by  way  of  indicAting  his  occupation,  tlian 
that  he  fthoold  tell  the  andienoo  in  ect  worde,  "  I  am  a  morchant, 
a  phyaipuin,  or  a  lawyer,"  but  after  all,  considorod  m  a  reprceon- 
tatton  of  the  actual  langnage  of  life^'it  is  a  violation  of  truth  of 
costume  to  cram  with  teclinical  words  the  oODTenation  of  a  tech- 
□leal  man.*  All  men,  except  tlie  veriest,  narrowest  pedtuits  in 
their  craft,  avoid  tho  laagoage  of  the  sliop,  and  a  email  infasiOD 
of  Dative  sonee  of  propriety  prevents  the  most  ignorant  laborer 
from  obtruding  the  dialect  of  his  art  upon  those  with  whom  ho 
oommmiicatee  in  reference  to  matters  not  pertaining  to  it.  Every 
man  aSecta  to  be,  if  not  socially  abore,  yet  intellectually  inde- 
pendent of,  and  superior  to,  hi^  calling,  and  if  in  this  reepect  his 
^wedi  bewray  him,  it  mil  be  by  words  used  in  mere  joke,  or  by 
neb  pocaliarit3«e  of  speech,  oa,  without  properly  bolonj^g  to  the 
meKiso  of  his  profession,  have  novortlieleee  been  ooeasioned  by 
it  A  aailor  will  not  be  hkely  to  interlard  his  goashore  talk  with 
clew-UuL-n,  loain-aheots,  and  balUarda,  but  if  he  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  groat  free  port  at  tlic  head  of  tlie  Adriatic,  he  will 
oaU  it  not  Trieeto,  but  TiyioH,'  and  if  he  speaks  of  our  com- 
yxoercial  represeDtative  at  a  maritime  town,  he  will  be  sure  to  style 
.  official  die  American  ooutuet,  not  the  American  oonaul.  In 
&ct,  daaeiea,  gailda,  profewtoiu,  borrow  their  characteristica  of 
firam  the  aSbctations,  not  the  auriuus  intereata,  of  their  way 
jflifc 

Teebnioal  nomencUtore  rarely  extends  beyond  the  sphere  to 
'^rlueh  it  more  appropriately  l>e1on^  and  the  language  of  a  nation 
Ia  not  peroeptilily  ailMrted  by  ttio  phnuieolit^  of  a  chu«,  unless 
'that  claU  ia  m  nnmeroua  as  to  constitute  tlio  majority,  or  unkaa 
ita  interests  ore  of  eo  widespread  and  cuiupicuouB  a  uatoro  as  to 
lie  forced  upon  the  familiar  observation  of  the  whole  people. 
Xngland  has  been  distinguished  above  all  the  natjons  of  the  earth 

*Eiiig  JaiOM.  in  tua  tnaliw  of  UwXiit  of  Sootlii  Poerio,  Uj^  domama-' 
truy  ralti: 

And  flnallj.  qubaoninioiM'  be  loar  suImkI.  to  nc  VMwAviii  artit,  qttbairli^  ' 
at  nay  ths  nuir  v1v«Ue  ivpraMnt  that  ponoun,  quhai*  {mM  ee  jniat  ooL  i 
—CbMV.  XIL 
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for  ooDimoreial  entcrpriHe  and  mcclianicol  production,  bnt  btt 
lUTigiitiuji  in  confined  to  the  tea-coMt,  her  nianuiacturing  ioda»try 
to  coiii|Mratirtil^  rustricted  centres.  Of  couno^  ao  far  as  foreign 
Uttde  and  liameetic  fabrics  are  oonoenied,  the  names  of  Uie  new 
objects  which  thojr  have  brought  to  the  tiotioe  of  all  EnglitJi-born 
people,  havo  bevoinv  faiuiiiiir  to  all ;  novertheleiB,  wc  do  not  find 
tltat  metapliors  from  tlio  dialoct  of  the  sea,  or  teohnicoJitiM  from 
the  phraMJolugy  of  tlie  worlcithop,  are  much  more  frcqnent  m  tho 
literature  or  popular  k|m.i!c1i  of  England  Uiati  in  those  of  coantrim 
with  littlu  uavigutiou  ur  mut^hanicul  induisiry.  On  tlio  other  hand, 
figur««  drawn  from  agriculturu,  which  ie  miivureal,  and  from  tlioae 
art«  which,  like  spinning  and  weaving,  ttic  lishcry  and  tbo  oluae, 
in  earlj  stages  of  society  entered  into  the  life  of  every  houaohold, 
are  'beoome  oauDtia]  dements  of  botJi  the  poetical  and  tlio  erery' 
day  dialect  of  every  civilized  people. 

In  labguage,  general  efFectd  are  produced  only  bj  cauees  geoeral 
io  their  iinraediitte  operation.  Nor  in  tho  fact  that  now  words, 
origiuited  by  causes  local  in  their  sotirce  and  apparently  trivial 
snd  trauiiitorv  io  airtiou,  not  unfraqucntly  paes  into  tlie  oommoa 
Tocabulary  of  the  imtioii,  at  all  in  cooiliot  witli  thU  jtrinciple,  for, 
in  such  csBes,  tbe  general  reoeptlou  of  the  word  u  iudicativti  of  a 
genonil  want  of  it,  to  express  some  conunou  idea  jost  niskiug  its 
way  into  distinct  coiiaciiiusmMS,  and  waiting  only  for  a  fonuala, 
an  appropriflto  modo  of  uttorance. 

Wbcncvor  a  ]wopki,  by  emigration  into  a  different  noil  and 
olLmato,  by  a  large  influx  of  foreigtierB  into  its  territory,  by  politi- 
cal  or  reUgioujB  revolutions,  or  other  great  and  conipmhcsiMimj 
social  ofaaugce^  h  broqght  into  conbict  witli  now  ubji^^  now  dr- 
ouioetancee,  new  cares,  labors,  and  duties,  it  is  obviously  under 
the  necefiaty  of  framing  or  borrowing  new  words,  or  of  modify- 
ing the  roLvivod  meaning  of  old  onrti,  in  bqcIi  way  as  to  oxpnxv 
tlid  new  ooudilions  of  uiatcrial  exi-fteuce,  tlie  new  aims  and  ap- 
peteneios,  to  which  tbe  change  in  quotition  gives  hirth.* 

*  I  ngnu  that  I  cannot  bete  full;  avail  myaeU  of  thercnurkslile  lllnatnuiaa. 
of  tho  tniUi  of  the  abovo  «tal«nMnt,  mBofdei  hy  tbi<  grmt  cliMgw  whi<-lt  bavs 
Uiken  place  tn  oolloqub)  ami  (amIlliLrl.r  writli-n  tlAlfaui  duriog  Uu  Uit  quaitcr 
of  a  century.  I  may.  perhap*,  oa  oiioUiur  uccaaiuo,  ban  an  opporuiuliy  i>f 
giving  Bona  atamplta  of  rtMy  tmportant  galaa,  not  oaly  In  ao  DDlarged  vo- 
cabolaiy,  but  in  directnnu  of  atjrfe  umI  1b  cMUilUaMM  ef  expmMlon. 

Tweaty-flve  yean  ago  one  ot  tbo  Bnt  Uduga  that  Mruck  an  RrmlUbiiiaii  or 
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olber  awlcvrard  denes  to  wiiieh  cvea  ^  niptrtm  hiilrioaSe 

artisans  aro  fometiiiiei  obliged  to  nmmt,  to  wake  cbe  MtSon  nwr« 
ioteUigible.  It  is  botter  that  a  dunetar  tn  ■  phj  AofM  sm 
prafeaBoiul  pbraeos,  b;  wtj  of  indicttiiig  hifl  oecopatioa,  tbu 
thai  he  eboald  t^  the  aadiepce  m  set  words^  "  I  ten  »  ™— ■fc^ff^ 
a  phjatciazL,  or  a  latrrer,'*  but  after  aQ,  ooB^dend  a«  a  npmat- 
tatioD  of  the  actnal  Ungmge  of  Ufo,~it  is  a  Tit^aiioa  of  truth  of 
oostame  to  cram  with  teehnieal  wordB  th«  imBiiiwlJiai  of  a  ted»> 
nical  man.*  AH  men,  except  the  Tsrieit,  narrovest  pedaats  in 
their  craft,  aroid  the  language  of  the  ehop,  and  a  soiall  Eofodon 
of  native  seom  of  propriety  pferenta  the  most  ignoraDt  labonr 
from  obtruding  the  dialect  of  his  art  upon  thoie  wilii  wbom  be 
oommanicatcfi  in  reference  to  matters  not  pertaining  to  tt  ETotj 
mtn  afieeta  to  be,  if  not  aodallj  above,  jpet  inteUeetoalty  inde- 
pendent off  and  superior  to,  hk  oalBn^  and  if  in  thig  respeet  bis 
speech  bewray  him,  it  irilt  be  by  words  used  In  mere  joke,  or  by 
such  pecaliaritiee  of  speech,  as,  withont  pioperij  belongii^  to  the 
ezerciae  of  bis  profanioD,  hare  nererthdess  been  occaaoned  by 
H.  A  aulor  will  not  be  lltcdy  to  interlard  his  go-ashore  talk  with 
<llew4inp!i,  main-eheets,  and  halliards,  Int  tf  he  has  oocasion  to 
mention  tlie  great  free  port  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  be  will 
call  it  not  Trieste,  but  TVystu^ ;  and  if  he  speaks  of  oar  oom- 
merctal  representatire  at  a  maritime  town,  he  will  bo  mre  to  style 
that  offlml  the  American  eounatl,  not  the  American  consul.  In 
btet,  clssaoe,  guilds,  profo»ona,  borrow  their  characteristics  of 
speech  from  the  aSectatiooB,  not  the  aerioos  interests,  of  thcor  wav 
of  life. 

Technical  DomenelBture  rarely  extends  beyond  the  sphere  to 
which  it  more  appropriately  t>elo»g^  aiid  the  laagoage  of  a  natioQ 
is  not  perceptibly  affLvtod  by  the  phni^-ology  of  a  clasa,  nnlei» 
that  eluB  is  to  numerous  ae  to  ooostitute  the  majority,  or  unless 
its  interests  aro  of  m>  widespread  and  oooopii^nous  a  untaro  ae  to 
be  forced  npon  tite  familiar  obeervation  of  the  whole  peopid. 
England  has  been  distinguished  above  all  the  natbns  of  the  earth 

*Kinff  James,  in  hb  tnattao  of  the  \fn  of  Soottb  Po«ii<\  lays  dovraaoon- 
tnuyrde; 

And  AnaUy,  qobttUuiDVoer  bo  cnurmjUcct,  to  nc  weaiuia  artit.  qutudrbj 
to  may  the  laair  rfToIUi  reprmeiit  thai  pcntoiin,  qnb^  palrt  le  paint  OVL 

— uup.  m. 
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oluiqgot  Pn>b«bljr  not  Id  radical  ejnUctlcal  priiiciplu  ur  other 
grammatical  pecuUaritiea,  but  mamljr,  doubUeas,  iu  tliu  vucaboUiy.^ 
New  words  would  bo  formed  bj  deriration  or  oompositiaD,  t« 
uxpre«e  a  multitude  of  objuct^  proooMou,  and  oouditions  fia 
wtiinh  Eogli^  lias  no  appropriato  deaguadons,  but  a  still  greater 
divcrgeuco  from  tUu  origiual  tongue  woiilil  bo  produced  bjr  tliu 
employment  of  KngUali  word«  iu  ucw  or  modified  eeutoi.  AQ 
thiii,  in  tact,  is  ju«t  wbut  Uu  beun  done,  by  tbo  pooplo  of  whom. 
I  am  epoaking,  with  tlie  laugiioge  of  their  country.  Causae  W 
which  I  fthall  rafor  in  diKmsnog  the  sabjoot  of  gnumaatical  ior 
flections,  hava  ooDsidorably  modified  the  Greek  syntax  iu  th« 
paaaage  from  old  IXellenic  to  modem  Itomaic,  but  a  gn»l«r  ap- 
parent change  baa  been  praduood  by  the  iulroductiou  of  ucw 
words;  a  greater  otlll,  which  is  not  apparent  except  upou  a  ouo- 
sidorable  familiarity  with  both  ohune  and  niodeaii  Qrvek,  by  the 
use  of  dassioal  vonh  iu  senaos  very  dirersu  from  thooe  which 
origuully  belonged  to  thorn. 

A  more  familiar  Uluiitration  may  be  fuuod  tu  the  spouch  of  our 
own  counttj-.  At  Oie  i>emKi  wLen  E»n>i»can  colonijitji  first  took 
poneasiun  of  the  Atlatiliu  ooiAt  of  Amorioi,  uiiturul  hiatury  hid 
tMght  men  little  of  the  inoxhaUAtiblo  variety  of  the  material 
eraatioQ,  The  discoTeron  oxpeotod  to  find  the  aomo  imimalB,  the 
flame  Tt^iotaUlofl,  the  mrae  minerals,  and  oven  the  eaino  arts,  with 
which  obeervAtion  liad  made  them  familiar  in  corresponding  hul- 
tndea  of  the  eastern  bemlaphere.  They  came  therefore  ]ia*p>ir«d 
to  reoognijn  reaemUances,  not  to  detect  difiierencee,  between  the 
products  of  the  old  world  and  the  now,  and  natnrally  saw  what 
they  songht  and  expected.    Their  early  roporta  acoordlngty  make 


*  HennH  maotloiia  Ike  can  of  k  8oui]i  Americm  luigiuKe  which,  rnuiulng 
lla  orlgliuil  gmaaOM,  bad  nilwUtutMl  fof  iu  lutUvo  rocabuLu-jr  one  mrmUtlng 
entirely  of  tipanUli  word* ;  but  thi*  i(at«nicnt  miMt  bo  roc^vod  with  Momo  a1- 
lowaBce.  lor  wo  an  hardi?  aappoK  tbnl  wi\  Uic  uiivB  rooto  bad  bueo  *h»nlutBt7 
obUlerated.  A  luiKiiaca  which  liu  toullf  chiui^  fu  vocabulu]r,  oa  Ju  ttia 
laabutM  abovB  dtod,  iota  aomnuin  lluiMBwlanriis«aven  thoogbHagmii' 
nmtin)  fono  conlinqn  aiul(er»d.  Kftw  word*  Implr  oow  iihtti  the  foroa  of 
which  cmmoi  rlittwnd  RnUiely  upoo  gammatlwl  winihlualhuL  Tbua  languacq^ 
tnxn  dUTenint  iK>urc«i  iiil{[kt  appVDxItiula  In  fonu.  thouj(h  iwt  In  radkal  df  t 
ntBcAlion.  Would  Uieiy  Iberafore  bommv  ooo  I  Han  aiul  hub/  oI  the  Iowa 
asJuudii  ue  oatoalogkally  Um  auioe,  but  wo  do  wA  UKCvfore  nil  titan  bj  a, 
common  name. 
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ooDst&nt  mention  of  plants,  auiniaU,  aud  lueclmuical  proccesee,  n& 
of  common  ocKurruucc  m  America,  bot  wliidi  we  uow  kuow  never 
to  have  exidWj  ou  tbi*  continent  I»ng<>p  acquiiintance  with  tho 
nature  and  art  of  the  newly  disoovered  territory  «y)rpected  tho 
errors  of  the  first  liasty  observation  ;  1>nt  there  wan  Htill,  thongh 
almost  nerer  an  identity,  yet  often  a  Htn>ng  analogy,  hetween  the 
treett,  the  qnadmpeds,  the  fiah,  and  tlic  fowl  of  Enghind,  of 
FnuQoe,  and  of  Spain,  on  tho  one  haud^  and  of  Cannda,  New 
£n^Uud,  Virginia,  aad  Mexico  oa  tltc  other.  The  native  nameA 
for  all  these  objoctg  were  hard  to  pronounce,  harder  etill  to  re- 
nemher,  and  the  colonists,  therefore,  took  the  simple  and  obvious 
methiMl  of  applying  to  the  native  products  of  America  the  names 
of  the  European  pUnte  and  animals  which  most  nearly  resembled 
them^  Thus,  we  have  the  oa.k,  the  pine,  the  poplar,  the  n-illow, 
tiie  fir,  the  beach,  and  tho  aeh ;  the  trout,  the  perch,  and  the  dace ; 
tho  bear,  the  fox,  and  the  rabbit ;  the  pigeon,  the  partridge,  tho 
robin,  and  the  sparrow;  and  in  South  America,  the  lion  and  tho 
ostrich ;  au<l  yet,  tliuugh  in  many  inetaucM  tlm  American  and  tho 
tnuuatlantic  object  de^gnated  by  these  nameti  belong  to  the  name 
genua,  and  are  only  dietinguiahed  by  features  which  eeca|>e  all 
ayca  bat  thoee  of  the  scientific  naturalist,  in  perhai»  none  aro 
they  gpocifically  ideutical,  while,  not  iinfrequently,  the  appliea- 
tion  of  the  Eurojjeau  name  ia  f<iundecl  on  very  glight  resom- 
blanoo^i. 

8in(-«  tin?  Norman  Conquest,  GujcIiBh,  aa  itjioken  upon  its  native 
Mil,  luw>  licun  largely  uxpo^ed  to  hut  one  of  tho  caajwe  of  change, 
which  I  haw  noticed.  I  refer,  of  courec,  to  titc  great  religioBB 
nrohition  of  the  rixteenth  century,  which  I  bdievo  to  bo  tho 
mort  powerful  of  thp  wiigle  inlluencfw  that  have  concurred  to  give 
to  the  English  race  and  their  siwech  the  character  which  now  dia- 
tittgnMheH  them,  an  well  from  the  n»t  of  the  world  as  from  tlieir 
former  selvoit.*    At  the  same  time,  in  all  tlie  Gothic  laogoagea, 


•  Tbe  Ofjlnlooa  osprancd  by  Micliclet,  on  tlie  moral  ami  rr-lif^nu*  chamrter 
of  EngUall  lIleraaiR.  are  •  remarktible  cxempltticalioQ  uf  lh»  ^rvni  difficulty 
at  aoqulrlnit  mch  a  nuatar^ow  s  foroi^  lon^ie,  lu  ui  b«  thotN>ni;hly  coin- 
petmt  to  cucerdM  the  fonotlon  of  UU-rary  criUciHm  ufxjti  works  wrfltca  tn  It. 
[a  a  nole  to  |i.  IM.  Vol.  V..  of  bU  tTiMioire  tUi  Fnim-ji,  tlidmtel  gaya :  "Jeoe 
me  rappnilo  pu  d'avolr  vu  t«  nam  de.  Ulcii  diuu  SluUtnpenre :  »'il  j  eet  o'eri 
Meo  nrMneat,  par  tuaud,  et  MUia  t'ambr«  d*!!!!  wntimoQt  r^Ugleiix."    Hra 
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our  own  include)],  both  the  special  vocabnltrjr  of  each,  and  ilia 
lue  and  Mgntficatiot)  of  the  words  they  poseeas  in  comiQon,  lure 
been  mnch  aScctcd  by  other  catuBoa,  partly  pecoliu-  to  one  or, 
more,  portlj  acting  alike  upon  all.  ^H 

Take  n*  an  iniitanoe  the  word  xeinttr.  When  Toelnndic  vrt^^ 
spoken  in  alt  the  countriea  of  Soaudluavn\  time  waa  compute)  liy 
totntcrgj  becuMM  in  tli'we  cold  climates  the  winter  roonopoIiKed  a 
largR  portion  of  tlie  year,  and  from  its  length,  ita  hardships  and 
□LTiyfliticti,  its  boiMeroos  festivitiefl,  the  facilities  it  ofTonhxi  for 
tbo  puiKu't  of  certain  important  occupations  and  favorite  sports, 
and  tho  obstacles  it  interposed  to  the  prosecution  of  others,  it  im- 
pnaBod  itself  on  the  minds  of  the  peoi)le  as  not  only  tho  longost 
but  tho  weightiest  portion  of  tiio  twolTemonth,  and  it  therefore 
stood  for  the  whole  year.  For  the  some  reason,  toinier  waa  a 
TQiy  common  word  for  y«ar  in  Aitj;10'S4Xon,  and  it  continued  to 
bo  employed  in  that  «?n«j  in  English  to  near  tho  clo*o  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  Iccknd  itMilf,  whore  there  is  little  oluuigo 
in  the  habits  of  material  and  social  life,  it  is  still  thus  used.  Bat 
in  modem  Knpland,  Denmarlc,  Swclen,  and  Norway,  the  advanoe- 
ment  of  cirilizadon  and  physical  impro\'ement  has  given  to  roan 
the  mastery  over  all  tho  seasons.  Tho  oampai^^  of  feudal  w»r- 
fare,  whose  marohes  were  performed  with  greater  ease  oror  ic« 
and  snow,  have  ceased ;  tho  chase,  a  winter  ooenpation,  is  no 
longer  an  important  resource ;  agricniture  has  widely  cxtondod 
her  domain,  and  the  ItarveKt  months  are  the  great  eptwh  of  tlie 
year,  and  cbaracterizo  it  as  a  period  of  trial  or  of  bkasinga.  Accord- 
ingly, in  alt  these  kingdoms  men  now  count  time  not  by  wintere, 
hat  by  Aarvegt*,  for  that  is  the  primitive  signification  of  our 
English  word  y^ir,  and  its  representative  in  the  oognato  l&n- 

Otnrden  Clarice's  Ooncordaoce  cites  from  Btuketptnn  muiy  busdnds  of  put- 
wtgtu  in  which  Ihe  uiuae  of  Qod  b  hitroduotxl.  fny^ucntlj-,  Indocd,  In  protaoo 
phnuca ;  but  It  occitn  la  ciproailonii  of  r«Trjfjii  and  doroat  rallgloKU  KnU- 
nuot  quite  at  oflea  lu  the  wi>rlu  of  the  great  Engltah  drksiatiit  w  In  the  cur- 
rait  PYeucii  Utcnlure  of  the  <yMTe«|>aitdia^  period.  Th«  reniarka  of  Mlch<rlot 
upoa  EnRliah  lll«niLiire  ffuuerally,  whloli  preoode  and  follow  Um  kImtc  <-Hti. 
dnn  upon  Sha)[c^>eare.  and  la  which  he  charaderisM  Uu  Mb  M  arnhv  tfl*  I 
tfrsfufv  Anftatm,  m  aatpHpu,  Jfutaigns,  laUinifu.  pour  rmmur.  omUeJM- 
tUtiiv,  vt  etttrmply  wnuilng,  and  might  wdl  be  rappoeed  to  twve  orislnatol 
with  Um  splrlcuAl  fnthor  of  (be  AnMiricaD  Indkn  vtiom  he  quaUa  u  ■■TiBc: 
"  Li  CkrUt,  tfttait  «n  F)ran(ait  i/ue  bx  Anglait  enK(fiin»i  d  Ijoadru." 
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grwge*.*  In  the  figurative  style,  whether  in  poetry  or  in  proee, 
we  of  uui  put  B  scMon  for  tbe  year,  and  in  this  case  tlie  euhjt-ct  deter- 
mines the  choice  of  the  season.  Thua,  of  an  aged  man  we  say :  '  Hi* 
life  has  extended  to  &  hundred  wiutera,'  but  in  npeaking  of  the 
years  of  a  blooming  girl,  we  connect  with  them  imnges  of  glad- 
nees,  tbe  season  of  flowers,  and  say :  '  She  has  eeen.  sixteen  sum* 
mera.'  "We  have  in  Gnglidi  a  similar  application  of  anotlior  fa- 
miliar word  eaggBB&VQ  of  the  phases  of  tlic  year,  and  it  ie  carious 
that  the  same  expreaaion  i&  ased  in  Scandinnvia.  In  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  gentlemen  of  die  ehosc  and 
tltu  turf  redeem  tbe  age  of  tlieir  animak  by  springs,  the  ordinary 
birth-eeasOD  of  the  horse,  and  a  colt  ia  aaid  to  be  so  many  years 
old  next  ^rasa. 

Our  adjective  psouniary  is  familiarly  known  to  be  derived  from 
the  I^tin  pecunift,  money,  which  itself  comcsfrom  pecns, 
cattle,  and  a(K|uin>d  the  meaning  of  money,  because  money  is  tbe 
rcproaontatire  of  property,  and  in  early  society  cattle  constituted 
the  moat  vatuablo  species  of  proix:rty  ;  or,  as  others  suppose,  be- 
causo  a  coin,  which  was  of  about  tbe  aTcrage  value  of  one  head  of 
ahocp  or  kine,  was  stamped  with  the  image  of  ttic  creature.  Our 
BngU^b  word  catUe^  is  derived,  by  a  reverse  process,  from  the 

*  I  am  aware  tbat  this  is  not  the  reodTod  etTinologj  of  gear,  hot  do  I  pKV 
poae  il  with  by  any  meaDS  entire  ctiiiil4ienc«.  At  Uia  s&me  lime,  I  think  th« 
liloiUty  oif  Uio  wojula  for  lurrost  aud  for  Ibo  twelvcunoih,  &t.  In  the  cogoata 
Ict'Uudlc  am]  Uie  dUlecU  derived  trom  II.  aa  argumfitit  of  oonsiilenblB  wtH^tll 
In  mippoTt  of  the  derlTntlon,  whfdi,  bowoTor,  flinl»  still  stron^nr  cvidcnco  In 
Hm  analOj^toB of  our  prunltlve  niotbrr-loaTuv.  In  Auglo-Siutnn,  car  slpiHea 
utnrot  gnln,  andbystiiiptjiiig  Wm  nMtxiivv  pn-tlx  gv,  cfitnmon  to  all  iha 
TeQtonlctBiigaagW,  wt^liuv<!  S''>r.  nmtiijiniprmtv  rxpn'JwJoiiforAarwir, and 
at  tbo  Mtno  tirao  a  tmn,  which,  lu  wrll  tm  winter,  wm  cmplortHl  as  tli«  aam« 
of  tbe  entire  jronr.  Tbe  corrciipondlnjB;  irords  !□  the  cognate  Uni^uagM  admit 
of  n  ftmllar  dcrlTatloD,  and  thin  to  mo  xtma  a  more  prdbsblc  etymology,  thao 
tbcee  by  which  these  words  aro  cunneeted  with  remoter  roots. 

"nii*  etjmologf,  Ihongb  origiii&]  with  m«,  I  find  has  beeo  onticipfttcd  by 
Terwenaod  Boswwth. 

f  Tlw  derivation  from  eapttl,  {eapilal4,)»  Auif,  u  wo  My,  "so  uaoy 
head  of  nhet^.  or  oxen,"  though  supported  byblifb  nuLlioritim.  fa  Improbablfl ; 
bcokujw aounif  other  reaaona.  ibe  words.  ehaCel,  eaiunn  (p1,).&r.,  wen 
■{tpUed  to  what  lawyera  call  ehatuU  real.  Ih&t  ti,  cmstn  rights  in  nvif  estata 
distiiict  [rDm  lti«/«0,  orsboolutc  lill«,  sodto  pcrvonsl  property  Id  gcaoral.  loug 
before  ootflr,  or  any  otba  derivstion  from  the  nunie  root,  was  used  spcvlalty  u 
a  deaigaaQoa  of  domeide  (luadrupc^lx.    Tltis  view  of  the  subjet^t  U  coullruicd 
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Ixiw  Lntin  catHlU,  a  word  of  unknotm  otymolof^-,  Aig^tifyimg 
movable  piM|)orty  Ki-uemlly,  or  wluL  the  Euglkb  kw  (mUb  cliat- 
Uil*.  In  Old  Eiigtiaii,  oaiUe  lud  tbe  »rae  meaning,  vaA  it  is  but 
reoontly  tliat  it  Uhh  Imwu  coofinod  to  domeetio  qi]adni|wdii  an  tbu 
most  vnlaablo  of  ordinary  iuovaUIc  jKMtM.'eeioDe. 

Id  a  formur  lecture,  Xty  wuy  of  iUiutnitiug  ni,7  yvovn  of  tbo 
valut'  of  etymology  M  pureaed  by  what  may  be  eallod  the  simple 
faietorical,  in  distinction  from  tbc  nmre  ambitious  lin^^iUiCie, 
method,  I  traced  tbe  word  grain  from  ita  mutco,  through  \Xa  boo* 
ondary,  to  its  jirewnt  ugaiiication,  in  one  of  its  ectue&  Corny 
the  Gothic  otymolugicftl  equimlent  of  grain,  hax  also  an  Intoreet* 
lag  history,  and  it  ecrvee  as  a  good  exempLitication  of  tbe  modifl- 
catione  wliich  the  ubc  and  meaning  of  worda  undergo  from  tho 
hiflaonce  of  Wiil  rondilionit.  Ijke  granuta,  it  eignitivfl  Ivjtb 
•  Kod  and  I  minnto  particle,  and  the  two  words  «n)  not  do  anliko 
in  form  m  to  tmtke  it  all  improbablo  that  they  are  derived  from  n 
common  mdiml.  in  mme  older  cogitate  language,  probably  allied  to 
tbo  ■vcrh  to  grow,  and  originally  moaning  seed.  ComyrvmoaxXy  ap- 
plied,  a«  a  generic  term,  to  the  cereal  grains  or  broadBtnOs,  tho 
mo«t  um^l  of  wedB,  and  in  fact  almo«t  tho  only  nnm  regularly 
.  tmido^ed  as  the  food  of  man.  Tho  word  is  fitill  currvat  in  all 
tries  wbetrti  the  Gothic  languages  are  spoken,  but  its  aigiiifi* 
Oation  is,  in  popular  u*k,  cliiofly  ponfinud  to  tliu  pArticolar  grain 
must  important  In  tlic  rural  economy  of  each.  ThuK  in  Flngland, 
vhcRtf  boing  tho  most  eonndoraUo  artida  of  ruiti  rated  produce, 
{ft  goDcratly  called  corn.  In  Scotland  this  name  \a  given  to  oats ; 
in  most  parte  of  Germany  to  ryo;  in  tho  Scandinavian  kingdonu 


by  ihc  foot  nt  the  noa-exUttDCa  of  a  oogmita  irari  irltk  tlie  tnoaolng  of  aiJIb 
Ui  ilie  llollan  uiil  8[Bnbh  Un{ua|[oa,  which  coalil  liudly  bsrefaDed  to  pot- 
m  It,  had  It  bora  nnllj  of  lM\a  HjmrAagy. 

Ckattl  bA«  lio  ni>|Mi«nl  rr-lntioDi^lp  l>otb  to  lb«  Fimch  aoh*tit,  to 
obase,  luidtottie  Siilun  oedptan,  Icrljutdic  E»upa,  Grmuui   Kavfi 
of  UiP  wuiii*  ki^mii^f'Stlon. 

Oltic  piviniilo)[i«iti  iIuriTe  mehttur  from  tho  Celde  aekap,  ■  worri  oS 
Uw  atme  tadirul  meaning ;  but  is  the  (hilii».  In  mtIjt  ojcos,  w«rB  •  mticb  mort 
comuuTclal  and  iimrUluK-  pcojvle  Ihsn  the  C«lai,  ll  )■  marc  probable  thttt  lbs 
iDol  b  Golhlt?  Vitm  Celtic. 

OapHalf,  ehalil,  aektttir,  fhatt^  and  ivttO^.  nn>,  UMvnfnrc,  tii  all 
piohiUllly.  <:oxnnU!  villi  tbe  Saxoacftfp  f  da,  ood  doi  wldi  caput.  Bcbtnld, 
(7(WlHdtrAiv»'-JSii«Wn,ftlBdllloa,l8S8kClosHr)-,  under  eapitmU  appeaia 
lo  adoj>l  this  otjrniolgy.    See  Wod^wood,  BI^di.  Ditt.,  Art  ClkatUi* 
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to  barley ;  and  in  the  United  States,  to  onr  great  ngricaltcra] 
staple,  maize,  or  Indian  com ;  the  name  in  every  instance  being 
lubitmOIy  applied  to  the  particniar  grain  on  which  th©  proapcrity 
of  the  husbajidtnan  und  the  fiot^tenancc  of  tlie  laborer  chiefly 
depend.* 

In  the  oonntries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  other 
warm  cHraates,  animal  food  is  not  much  nf<ed,  and  bread  is  em- 
phatically the  staff  of  life.  Uenco  in  thoee  nations,  as  with  the 
ancient  Romans,  the  word  bread  standi  for /dud  generally,  other 
6dibtc6  being  cooeidercd  a  mere  relish  or  accompaniment,  and 
tliis  is  still  true  of  some  colder  climates,  where  the  poverty  of  the 
laboring  classM  confines  them  in  the  main  to  a  like  simple  diet. 
Th«  English  figmntire  twe  of  bread  for  the  same  purpose,  how- 
e\-er,  ts  not  fonnded  on  the  habits  of  t!ie  people,  but  i*  borrowed 
from  other  literatnrea.  The  word  meaf,  has  undergone  a  contrary 
process.  The  earliewt  occnrreuce  of  tin's  word  in  any  cognate  lan- 
guage is  the  form  mats  io  Ulphilaa,  where  it  signiliea  food  in 
generaL  The  Swedish  verb  mutt  a,  to  tiatiato  or  satidfy,  and 
other  allied  words,  suggest  the  probability  that  the  ori^nal  xenm 
of  the  radituit,  in  its  application  t»  fofxl,  wuh  tliat  wlu(!h  satisfies 
hnngcr,  f  though  it  mUKt  be  confcKsod  Uiat  gniat  uurariaiiity 
aitend.1  all  attcmptii  to  trace  boclc  wonhi  esscntiiilly  ho  primitive 
to  «till  ampler  forms  and  luas  complex  eignilicAtions.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon.  aiKl  oldest  English  meaning  of  trmat  is  food,  and  I  bcliovo 
it  ii  always  used  in  tliat  son»e  in  our  English  tran^Utions  of  the 
Bible.  In  England,  and  cspoci.ilIy  in  the  United  States,  auhnal 
food  is  now  the  most  prominent  article  of  diet,  and  m*ai  hiis  oome 
to  signify  almost  esclnnvely  the  Hesli  of  land  aniitials. 

Tlie  primitive  abnndauce  of  the  oak  and  of  nut-bearing  treca^ 
in  England  and  in  the  northern  portions  of  Continental  Europe, 
£a«ilitat«d  the  koeimig  of  Bwine  to  an  extent  which,  now  that  tba 


*  Is  Italf .  etmti»  (fatin,  clbiaria)  b  the  couuqoq  nauie  fivtia  to  bQ  kinda  of 
vuite.  M  [Msae.  bcuu,  etc,  ihoie  cmi*tiiiitiiig  h  luTgi.:  porciun  of  Utu  food  of  Uiq 
poiirrr  Iinlluui. 

t  Thr  M(mvGothlc  mkljan,  to  eat,  h  more  probablv  a  dertTatlvc,  than 
the  imoiUive.  nt  m  a  t  h  ,  and  [f  so.  porrmpoads  to  nur  verb  to/ted  upon.  On 
tlie  othor  likiid  Lbo  rewmblanoe  tM-lwcnii  muljttii  and  Uic  Lnttn  in«stl> 
ore  would  Mem  Io  refer  both  verht  and  Ikcir  durivEiUroi  to  >  root  <:xprM> 
tin  at  th«  DHehanlCHl  pnxMM  of  «ntui$. 
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fomto  luvc  bc«a  convorted  into  anblQ  lind,  ia  iieitlier  convunivnl 
nor  ecoBomicaJly  adnrntogeoas,  aod  t]ie  fleah  of  <wiim  constituted 
a  more  important  part  of  the  aliaieiit  of  the  peoplu  tliau  tliat  of 
any  other  domestic  aniniaL  Tho  word  JU^  appcara  to  have 
ori^oall/  signified  pork  only,  and  in  tlio  fonn,  a  fitteh  of  bacon, 
Fr«noh,j2dc^  de  lard,  the  pritnitivo  wmc  is  «tiU  prMorrtid ;  but, 
with  the  exteadou  of  agriciilture,  tho  horda  of  svino  bocamo  Iom 
nnmerotu,  and  aa  the  flesh  of  otJier  qnadrupeds  ontorod  more  and 
fuoro  into  nae,  the  seose  of  the  word  was  cxtondcd  so  aa  to  inolade 
them  aW  FUiaft  and  mMU  have  now  become  nearljr  vfoaaj' 
mouB,  tho  difTi^rcuvti  btting  tliat  the  foitDcr  embraoee  the  fibroua 
port  of  animiUii  gcnurally,  vHthont  roforoooo  to  it«  naoa,  tho  l&ttor 
that  of  such  onlj  as  are  employed  for  homan  food.  At  preeent 
wo  tuo,  as  D  conipondiotu  oxproeston  for  all  tho  material*  of  both 
vegetable  and  animal  diet,  hre4jd  and  mtaU    Fieri  Piooghman 

aajre: 

FluA^voA  breed  botlw 
To  ifche  »od  to  poon; 

and  a  Terao  or  two  lower, 

And  «11  RMaare  of  men 

That  ihron^  neu  imd  Ktiynke  Ubbelh. 

The  English  wonl  hrib«  and  its  derivativos,  generally  but  per- 
hape  erponeonaly  traced  to  tlie  French  bribe,  a  m&r»d  qf  bread,  i 
a  9crap  or fragTMniy  pretwnt  an  interesting  instance  of  a  chaotf^j 
of  meaning.  jfirib«7y,  in  Old  Englinh,  meant  not  secret  eorn^^| 
tion,  but  theft,  rapine,  open  nulenne,  and  veiy  often  ofnaial  e*^ 
tortion.  Thus  .Tiilyana  Benieni,  in  ber  treatiae  of  Pyaahynge  with 
the  Angle,  in  speaking  of  tho  injustice  and  emelty  of  rotibing 
private  fiab-ponds  and  other  waters,  aayit:  *'  It  ia  a  tyght  diame- 
full  dede  to  any  noblom&a  to  do  that  that  thoays  and  brybourt 
done."  *  Lord  Berners,  in  liis  traDslntion  of  Frolaiart,  doscribes 
the  eaptain  of  a  band  of  tbo  irregalar  soldiery  called  '  oompaniona,* 
B0  the  "  groatest  brybmtr  and  robber  in  all  Frannce,"  and  Pala* 


*  Alia  oUien  in  battaUlo 
Ben  7-hiride  Aryionnr, 
Pyloun  and  pyke-h»rDa;i. 

Plan  Ploughaaan. 
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grave  givee  I pttU  and  T  pyll  m  synonyms  of  /  bribe.  At  tlmt 
dark  period,  the  subjoct  had  "  no  rights  whic^i "  his  nilers  "  were 
bound  to  respect."  The  mmifiters  of  civit  and  eccleiUMttcal  puwer 
needed  not  to  conceal  tbeir  rapncity,  Hnd  they  avniled  tbcmaelvea 
of  the  Mithori^  belonging  to  tbeir  pcjeitions  for  the  porpoec  of 
undu^lQued  ploiider.  But  when  by  the  light,  first  of  roligioof, 
and  then  of  what  naturally  folloved,  civil  liberty,  men  were  tiblo 
to  Ke  that  it  wa£  of  the  eeeeooo  of  Uw,  that  it  should  bind  the 
governors  as  weQ  as  tlm  governed,  him  who  makes,  him  who  ad- 
ministers, and  him  who  serves  under  it  alike,  it  became  oecessary 
for  otBcial  robbery  to  cliange  its  mode  of  procedure,  and  mantle 
with  the  cloak  of  secrecy  the  hand  that  clutched  the  spoil.  But 
though  the  primitive  form  of  this  particular  iniquity  la  gone,  the 
thing  remains,  and  ttie  unlawful  gMiiiK  of  power,  once  seixeil  with 
strong  hand,  or  extorted  with  muoaciug  clenched  lUt,  but  now 
craved  with  open  palm,  are  still  brihet.  Fonnerly  the  ofHclal  ez> 
torttoner  or  rapacious  dignitary  was  styled  a  briber:,  and  he  was 
sud  to  br&a  when  he  Itoldly  gruspotl  liiu  pruy,  but  now  the 
tempter  is  the  briiar,  and  the  tiuild  recipient  Is  the  hrHed,* 

,£i[)2(2Mr,  from  the  Latin   Bol)dn8,t  the  namoof  a  coin,  meant 

origlDaQy  one  iriio  performed  military  service,  not  in  fulfilment 

of  the  obligations  of  the  feudal  law,  bat  upon  oontract,  and  for 

Litipnlated  p«y.     Soldiery  therefore,  in  \\»  primary  sgnification,  is 

itical  with  hirdmg  or  mercenary.    Bat  ttie  regular  profession 

•  Onnmer.  IiutructlOD  Into  Cliristlun  Hi.>tigfon,  Sermoo  VII.,  usas  brSn  to 

the  modern  aenH :  "  And  the  l\iAg&  himavire  in  a  Uiefe  before  Qod,  when  be 

,for(rs4»  or  ftay  oomipdoD  doih  wittingly  and  wyllingly  give  irroDg  Iu<l£«- 

il."    Bat.  in  Scnnon  X.,  be  has  this  passagv  :  "  These  nuienjnge  woulfes, 

I  be  eger  ihryBtynge  alter  other  menirn  goodea  •  "  •  lew  Iho  fauouro 

Ekoth  of  Ood  and  man,  and  ar  caMed  of  euory  man  extordonen, ^yfttfrj,  pollen 

and  pidtcra.  deuourvn  of  wldoww  liousua." 

And  in  the  Lulnictiou  of  Pnyer,  on  Ihn  roiirtli  Patltfon,  "  But  they  that 
(My gbc  fa  niperflulde  of  gorgyoiu  ippoftsl  nml  dcyeity  fnre  *  *  ■  commoUy 
do  deoouw  the  aodye,  brj/ie,  oud  pyle  from  Ummh." 

t  EtTmologiiU  of  the  Celtic  school  afflrm  thnt  Moldnt  in  from  Ibe  Oltic 
■^lonldar.  afcudolTuaaJ  bound  to  militarrtcrTiccaad  from  soldat  they 
Itc tlw PrcDch  soldo  aod  solder.  uidthoQ«nnan  Sold,  beiolden; 
Mib.  tbeytlod  Ibeoriglaof  tflroupof  wordstoeveryoneof  vhlcb  tbenodan 
fp*lf  is  fundsmcnUl,  in  &  word  tho  proper  soum  of  which  exclude*  Ihul  no- 
,  for  tko  very  csbcdco  of  feudal  obUg^tlaD  la  that  tt  requlrat  vervjcv  uiliout 
Ijataa  i.  non  lucvado. 
10 
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of  arms  is  liold  to  be  ^vomblc  to  tlie  dovobprnent  of  tliovo  gen* 
eroii9  flad  Iiproic  traits  of  diaracter  which,  mom  than  any  uf  thu 
gentler  viitues,  have  in  all  agee  excited  tho  adminliou  of  men. 
Hence,  nnce  Btanding  artnico,  ooinpoecd  of  troops  who  eurvc  for 
pay,  hare  aflorded  to  military  men  the  moaas  of  a  eystonatic  pro- 
fe^ou&I  traininj;,  iucloding  tho  n^lar  cultavstion  of  tho  tntitu 
fa  qaestlon,  wo  habitaally  aBcribo  to  the  loldicr  qutlitieR  procisclj 
ttie  rererae  of  (liosu  which  wc  oouncct  with  tho  ttrms  hireling  aiid 
mercenary,  aiid  thou^  tlic  word*  aru  the  cty  mological  oqulTalenta 
of  each  other,  mUiier  lias  become  a  peculiarly  houorahlc  designa- 
tion, wliilo  hirding  and  merctmary  aro  employed  only  in  on 
offoti^ve  scnw. 

Wc  may  find  m  the  oognato  Inngoftgoa  cocamplee  of  chanf^  of 
meaning  dopondcnt  apon  the  same  principles  »s  those  (Uofitra- 
tions.  Among  tho  articles  of  merchandise  supplied  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Denmark  and  Norway  by  the  Hanse  towns,  during  tlie 
commercial  monopoly  they  eo  long  enjoyed,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant was  common  pepper,  and  the  clerka  in  the  IIohm  tnding 
factories  in  tho  Scandinarian  (wiiportB  were  poptdarly  called 
Pehers veude,  p^yyvr-ioy*.  Ily  the  general  regulations  of 
the  Haniw  tuwtui,  thiM!  clerks  were  obliged  to  runiiiin  uiunarried, 
and  hcoee  Pchersvend,  pci>pcr-hoy,  l>Dcamci,  and  etill  is,  tho 
regalar  Dniiisli  M-onl  for  inrttjle-mati,  or  old  bacAelor. 

Tho  hcrring-fiehcry  was  lotig  the  most  Incrativc  brand)  of  tho 
maritimo  industry  of  Holland,  and  wag  tho  means  by  which  a 
largR  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  conntry  aoqoirod  tUeir 
livelihood.  N  er  iog,^(Jerman  Nahrnng,  in  Ihitch  ngni- 
flea  properly  nourialiment,  eiutenanoe,  and,  Bguntively,  tJic  bnri- 
DOflB  or  occnpation  liy  which  men  earn  their  l)read.  The  import- 
ance of  the  ptirauit  of  whicit  we  have  just  Q>okea  mado  it  em- 
.pbatically  tho  noring,  or  vocation  of  the  l>utch  Beamen,  and 
ter  nortiig  varon  means  to  go  on  a  liehing-cmise.  Tlie 
common  English  and  Amcric:an  deHignation  of  bouluellirig  and 
booksellers  as  tAe  tradi  is  a  simihir  instance. 

The  Greek  Mvarifpiof  imunt  originally  the  eecrrt  doctri 
and  cercmonicfl  conncctod  nith  the  worsliip  of  |  artiealar  di 
ties.     In  tlie  Middle  Ages  the  mos«  difficult  and  delicate  proceme« 
of  many  of  the  raeclinnioni  arts  were  kept  rellgfoualy  aeeret,  and 
hence  in  all  tlie  coiinlricK  of  EuntjHj  thuae  orta  were  tltfimarl 
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calletl  myittanes,  as  meclianical  trades  still  are  in  the  dialect  of 
dw  English  I&w.  Thus,  vhcu  a  boy  u  apprCDtictxl  to  a  tanner  or 
.  shoo-ma}Eer,  the  legal  instrament,  or  itiJentnro,  b^"  which  1m  is 
jond,  Btipnlatee  IhAt  he  sUaU  be  tauglit  the  art  and  mystery  of 
ining  or  dioe-making.  Afterwards,  mysterj'  came  to  dc«ignato, 
common  speech,  any  r^otar  occnpntion,  eo  that  a  man'e  myg- 
'tery  was  his  trade,  hii?  employment,  the  profesraon  hy  wliich  be 
earned  hte  bread,*  and  as  men  are  mogt  obriougly  classed  and 
diaracterized  hy  their  habitual  occupations,  the  qneetion  whicli  so 
'often  occurs  in  old  Kiiglish  writers,  'What  mister  wight  is  that  I' 
*3eanft,  what  ie  that  man's  employment,  and,  consequently,  eondi- 
tiun  in  life  X  What  manner  of  man  ie  ho  I  In  French,  Uie  word 
hsi)  hadadiffwent  history.  From  mysterium,  in  Uie  aenso 
■of  a  trade  or  art,  eomea  metier,  of  the  same  Bigiiificatiori,  and 
bocause,  in  certain  province*,  the  art  of  weaving  wait  the  niort  im- 
portant and  gainful  of  the  mechanic  arts,  llret  weaving,  and  tlien 
the  implement  by  which  it  is  oxerciBcd,  received  hy  way  of  cicel- 
lence  the  name  metier,  which  now  Bignifies  a  lootn.f 

*  In  jotilhc  ho  lemcd  hflddc  a  good  Dilstere, 
He  WHS  a.  w«l  good  wrighl.  a  caqtenicrc. 

Prol.  to  Canterbury  Talw. 

f  Tkli  evfmdhogy  Menu  to  me  niort*  [troliutili!  Itiiui  tlui  tiwml  one,  which  d9- 
Hvisa  mitUr  tnA  m£tler  from  the  I^tln  min  tsieriii  m,  Ikcdubc  Uic  n  to 
DlnUtcrlum  b rMUod,  and  la  such  cgmbinntioaii  ii;  gmcrally.  tbougb  In- 
deed not  univmallr.  n-btiniMl  In  Prcncli  am)  RnKliih  dcrivsttvcE.  Tbc  cartlect 
tacunoe  I  have  invt  with  of  tho  use  of  tliis  wurd  iu  English,  (or  eemJ-Saxon,} 
It  In  ihfl  extrocu  frcm  the  Knio  of  Ntms  fo  the  Kettqutc  Aaticius,  vo].  II.,  p.  S : 
"  IfiTtbe  tneador  b  to  fodc  povrc."  wbcra  iadcod  the  eeuac.  favors  the  deriva 
iBonfram  rolDiBterinni.  The  old  French  and  Kn^lUt  m^Ci^, cnifi,  an, 
%ei«i)fle.  prolMUy  from  the  Latin  ma;;lstcr  {ma;e;litt[;riuni)  nadmattr. 
WBcmblo  mcli  otlivr  in  aac  imd  metuiiuK.  and  tbc  lbn.-c  words,  muter,  mnUrtt, 
■ad  mgiUrjf  are  to  nmTlf  iilike  in  f onti,  tluii  ibt-y  nil^ht  readily  be  confounded 
fa  algBiflcatkxL  Tlio  HjMnicli  meue*Iur.  umui  or  UKvesity,  Is  doubtlen 
fnm  mtnifltcrium,  nnd  the  Kngiinb  mubrr,  uwd  intlint  soogc,  muet  ytxAt- 
Uily  be  rvfpircd  to  tho  aamc  floarce,  but  tbc  sigiilficatlou  of  Mcaeliji  In  so  re- 
fllDie  from  thai  of  o(e»pation.  that  It  »ccins  more  rcafiuonbte  to  adopt  a  Mrimrate 
tajtatAo^  tot  em*.  HoUJwoll  pvon  derivea  miatfrg  or  myttery  in  tite  utau:  of 
■a  ocCv|MtlOD,  from  unUtrr.  Tb«  PortupieM>  vif$trv  boa  been  adopttxl  into 
HlndootBoec  Id  the  funii  tuiHri.la  thi- wuwof  H/irrmKin.  iKped&Q7uapi>lled 
IDB  mwon  or  brlckUjrer  ;  and  in  tho  bitilunu  occouobt  of  Kuropesn  ovcnons 
Id  India  It  bos  poMcd  Into  mj/Htirif. 

Ftv  worda  bavc  undcrgooo  grcator  and  more  Tuned  cbangm  of  meaning 
Umu  tbc  Latin  opeoiea.    fipecloa  b  derived  from  npccio,  an  old  vtrk 
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I  have  alluded  to  the  remarkabl«  fact,  that  urordB,  like  muterUl 
au1)«tuuc(w,  are  ohaaged,  worn-oat,  exh&DSUKl  of  their  meaning 
aud  at  last  reoderod  quite  tuserriouble,  by  loog  use.  To  tliu 
Uvr,  both  thoir  form  wid  their  Bj^niticatiou  am  subji^ct  In  here 
spoakiiig  of  form,  I  Ho  not  ix'fvr  to  grammatical  clumgos  of  end- 
ing and  inflocdoiu,  which  will  be  the  nibject  of  fattire  loctorea^ 
aod  which  are  in  a  great  measore  dae  to  other  caosea,  but  to 
modlficadons  produced  hy  that  aegligooce  of  trcatmcut  wbich  is 
the  roeitU  of  clo»c  familiarity  with  auy  objucL*  Exiuuplua  of 
this  uru  Uio  abbroviatod  and  othorwiw  mutiUtod  pot  namoA,  by 
Thieh  sanraata,  children,  aud  iatuiut»  tmoaalboB  ire  called.  It 
may  be  laid  down  aa  a  general  rale,  that  words  moet  frequently 
emplojed  are  haadtj  aud  carelesaly  prooounoed,  and  that^  Id  in- 
fleeted  languages,  they  are,  with  very  few  excupttaua,  irregular  In 
form.  Id  this  way  often  grows  up  a  diclinction  between  tfa« 
written  and  tlie  apolcen  languages,  which,  in  nouto  caMo,  ia  curried 

■igQifyinf,  Itea.  Speolea.  then,  la  that  which  la  tax,  Uu> rinblo  fonn of 
an  object,  "  luV7ng«  sothll  Ute  tpiae  [or  llcnowo]  of  plU,  fenoUia  daoTf ng«  Uu 
verluotlt."  (W/cl..  8.  Tixo.  Ui  S.)  But  tiling*  fire  known  attd  diMlacubbMl 
tooM  froqueodj  by  tfadr  Tlait>le  forms,  sad  nloted  diln^i  hare  Uka  fonu. 
Henc*.  unang  oUmt  MnfM^  *p«cl«ii  Kqulrcd  that  of  Uiw^  ornalunl  du^ 
which  Is  lis  present  moat  uiuiil  impoirt.  It  waji  then  popularly  ^ipUad  to  cbai;- 
Mla  the  diflcrcQt  kintU  or  claMm  of  morchandlM,  and  w  the  dmgi,  pcrTiima, 
aod  condlincuU  of  the  Eact  wen;  tb?  moat  Impanant  article!  of  tnerchan- 
dlse. tliey  were oalled,  par  exceUeoca.  ipaclflB,  apaale  In  Italian,  6pleei 
In  French,  J9>^«:«  iu  Euglbh,  and  an  apotbeoarj- ia  atill  t«nued  apezlala  in 
Italy,  hbahupa  apeielcria,  hiadniga  spcsiorie.  Again,  spec  lea  la 
tha  Tiaiblo  form  of  a  thing,  aa  distlngulahed  from  that  which  syinbollcnlljr,  cr 
OODvonUonally,  nipm«ntfl  It.  and  hPDc«,  when  not«a  of  gorcnimenta,  bonks,  «r 
indivlduala  went  brougbt  iuio  uto  as  repniaeolattrM  of  tittMg,  pajments  b 
ariual  oaln  wereiald  to  be  pi^ymeitU  lo  ipeoia,  la  coaindliliactioo  from 
imyiucnla  In  the  ooDvoitloaal  equlvsleot  of  mon^,  and  tpfeit  now  mcaas  gold 
and  >U7«r  coin. 

It  la  curiouB  thiitwbeo  aposlo,  tbeoomraon  Icnn  for  different  t/niLi of 
morcliandtse.  was  restricted  in  Italy  to  drugs  and  splcea,  as  the  moat  txapoftani 
of  tliem,  /fenere  or  genero  (Latin  geDaa),Bgroapora«winb]ageoC4}Me{w, 
took  Ita  place  a*  a  gtmcnU  dcalgnation  of  rcndibk  vans,  a&d  is  now  used  fot 
gaodt,  M  goncrl  colon  iaii.  colonial,  oraa  we  say,  Weal  India  goods. 

*  Tbe  many  ohangea  ot  form  which  the  tatla  tntor,  eldor,  has  nndnrgooe. 
are  no  doubt  due  to  this  iieKtlftf^nce.  Neapolitan,  SI,  (quary,  AjbMo  BtdtF} , 
Oenoew).  Seta;  Tuscan,  iter;  X.  Italy.  Ottor,  Sloe;  Prmch,  Sitftuur,  Sitttf, 
Sift;  Kii((ll>h,  Arv,  t^r;  Catalui,  £ta,  V,  font,  no.  8oo also  the  rariousfociM 
In  Italian  of  tbe  Latin  Mwum  (Gr.  oCvacJ.  cuto,  Wa.  ti,  iita.  i. 
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■o  fxr  that  tli«  fonnul  rules  of  pronuutnatiou  observed  b^  the  beet 
qnaken  in  oonrcraatiou,  and  iu  roading  or  In  set  ^scoiirse.  are  so 
diSareot  as  abnoat  ta  nmotuit  to  a  diffaronoe  of  dialact,  and  while 
he  wbo  readfl  as  bo  speaks  would  sbock  bj  tlie  vulgarity,  aootber, 
wbo  speakiS  ss  he  reads,  would  ecarcoly  lees  offend  the  bearer  by 
tbo  pedantic  fomuilitT  of  bia  enouciaUoa.  Id  Eoglkb,  a  dl^no- 
tion  of  tbiB  sort  is  not  obligatory,  but  tolerated,  sud  it  la  verj  com* 
mdnly  pmctised,  tboagli,  among  oduoati^d  persons,  not  to  mch  an 
extent  as  m  some  of  thu  Ouuuui-mtal  languages.  Thus,  don't  ig 
very  commooly  U9cd  for  do  not^  and,  by  carelett  speakers,  eren 
for  do«  not;  PU  and  you'll,  Pd  and  ytnid,  for  IaoUI^  you  vr3lf 
IvxHiidtmi  ycu  wnUd;  im.%  aren%  hawn%  and  ieon%  for  it 
no(,  ar9  not^  have  not,  and  will  7u>t.  Indeed,  wc  too  often  hear, 
in  the  eonvemtion  of  pcrsoDs  from  wbom  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
paot  better  things,  sucb  sul  distortions  of  words  as  haint  and  aint-, 
and  I  am  sarry  to  say  tliat  Oharlea  Lamb  has  even  committed  thie 
last  tnuugrofiBioa  in  writing,  in  one  of  his  faiuiUar  letters  to  Ook^ 
ridge.  So  long  aa  doporturud  fruni  grauiiuaticuJ  propriety  of 
6p»ucb  aro  merely  alluwablo  coUoquiuIiiiius,  uot  recoguuEcd  changes 
,  in  tliQ  normal  form  of  word^  they  come  rather  within  tbo  jurid- 
diction  of  social  anthority  ;  thoy  are  qaestione  of  manner,  Like  the 
set  pbrasos  of  compUmentary  salutation,  and  not  entitled  to  con- 
nderatioii  as  ezempUficadons  of  the  law  of  progress  and  revolu- 
tion to  whidi  aQ  human  language  is  aubjeet.  Such  licensed  of 
rest  on  no  aaoortiiinable  principle.  I  shall,  therefore,  not 
[ilnqnu^  into  their  easential  liu^^iiidtie  chancter,  or  the  extent  to 
'■which  they  may  be  indnlgci  in  withont  infringing  the  laws  of 
good  ta.'ita,  and  I  wit)  dismiis  them  with  the  simple  remark  tltot 
they  are  sabstantially  corruptions  of  language,  and  therefore  to 
be  employed  as  sparingly  us  possible. 

The  changes  of  »gnijication  which  words  nndergo,  in  all  Ian* 
L  j^oagee,  from  mere  exbaoetion  by  nee,  form  a  far  more  oxteni^ire 
md  important  subject.  "Names  and  wonl^"  says  Kobcrt&on, 
"eoon  lose  their  meaning.  In  the  process  of  years  and  ooutnrics, 
,  the  meaning  diea  oB.  them,  like  the  sunlight  from  the  hills.  The 
I  hub  are  there,  the  color  Ls  gone.'*  It  U  mehuiuholy  to  reflect  that 
,sacb  dianges  in  the  signiiica^on  of  wohIa  are  almost  always  for 
I  the  worse.  A  word  unfamiliiir  an<l  dignified  in  one  cL-ntury.  bc- 
I  oOEoes  common  and  indiiferunt  iu  the  uuxt,  trivial  and  contempt- 
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'Mi!  in  a  cliini,'  luid  tluA  clugradatlun  ot  luottning  in  tou  oftun  ooo* 
unctud  witli  a  moral  doclino  la  tliu  people,  if  it  dow  Dot  Bow  fmi 
iL     "Thut  docay  in  tbo  meamog  of  word»,"  (.bfiervM  the 
admirabto  sormonizor  whom  I  havo  just  quotod,  "that  lowerii 
of  tho  gtandord  of  the  ideas  for  which  they  etaod,  is  a 
mark  [of  the  docaj  of  elovatad  notional  fediug].    The  del 
moDt  of  &  langnago  is  a  sore  mark  of  tho  debaaamoDt  of  a  nation ; 
the  iiuinoaritj  of  a  laiiguagD  of  tbo  iomucurtlj  of  a  mition ;  for  a| 
time  oomee  when  words  no  louger  staud  for  tJiiii^ ;  when  oaiae%' 
am  ff.rta  for  the  aako  of  a  ouphooious  Mund ;  and  when  tilloft 
are  but  the  epitboC«  of  an  anmcnuing  coartmy." 

Tho  thorough  invostigiition  of  the  prindplot  of  thcso  change^ 
would  require  more  of  psycliological  diwusAioii,  and  a  more  abr. 
Btnue  rein  of  argument,  tbim  can  fitly  Hud  place  in  &  Heriea  oi- 
unmethodical  and  QUBdeutiBo  disooorees,  and  I  shall  content  mj> 
aelf  with  offering  a  couple  of  familiar  illiiatntiou^,  which  mny  of 
thciiuolved  bu^Q;ueft  importaut  principled  of  language  in  itarehktioa. 
to  ethicA,  witliout  attempting  to  expound  tliem.     Ijot  as  take  th«; 
adjective  r«$jMotabU.   Respectable  whs  originally — and  in  French, 
to  the  honor  of  tluit  nation,  still  \s — a  term  of  tugh  commend^i;, 
tdon.  and  was  ncaroely  inforior  in   force,  though  not  precuwlj 
equivalent  in  aiguificatioa,  to  admirahU  In  our  prettcnt  nee  of  that 
word.    At  a  later  periwl  it  implied  an  inferior  degree  of  worth, 
little  above  mediocrity,  and  now,  with  ruferotice  to  intellect  and 
morality,  it  haa  come  tu  mi<au  barely  utit  contemptible,  whilf 
piipulikrly,  it  !v  applied  to  every  man  whoee  pecuniary  nM«n«  raiii|if> 
him  atwre  the  nucetuMty  of  manual  drudgery.     Thus,  in  a  cel». 
bnited  criminal  trial  in  Knghiiid,  whuu  a  witness  waa  ookcil  why 
he  applied  the  epithet  to  a  person  of  whom  he  had  spokoii  as  a. 
"  resectable  man,"  he  said  it  was  because  hi  kipi  a  Aorst  ajui\ 

m 

*  Tb&t  n  word  dom  sometime  ^row,  tiut^-ud  of  decline,  in  dljnlty.  miM  1 
Inferrod  from  (tmy'a  crlticUni  of  a  line  in  Bektlie's  Mtuslral  :  "  Tli«  pump 
groTM,  the  gomltuM  of  fields."  Qruf  Mf«  of  ilw  whole  steaa :  "  Tbl«  la 
tnie  pocUy:  It  i>  tniplntliuii :  onlj  Umtc  b  one  bkmisb  ;  lb«  wonl  garmt»r^ 
niggonlag  on  Um  of  drttt,  and.  wImi  b  wonv.  of  /VfiMtA  dfnM."  For  •atna 
reason  or  otbor,  perhaps  from  tb«  rnry  um  nudo  of  It  bore  by  tbe  potf,  no 
suck  trirlal  UMxilaUoa  is  now  oono»oted  with  this  word. 

fiV  ml  iiiln  III  in  iff  ijiinifii  f  ifi'irnir  Hiiimtm  in  rff  nri  rfanr  rfffr     BoaDaraa 
taU'i  Lottsn.  ppL  17,  IS,  \9. 
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So  the  mudi  abused  term  ffmiifman,  TIiiB  word  oi%iiuLUj 
mmnt,  tuid  stili  doot  in  the  Frencli  from  which  we  borruwcd  it, 
not,  M  Weheter  supjioeos^  &  ffentie  or  tj^ented  mux,  but  a  uuui 
bom  of  a  noble  famil^^  or  gens,  as  it  waa  called  in  latan. 
ForaOQB  of  this  nmk  umally  poseceecd  means  to  maintaiu  on  out- 
wtrd  allow  of  superior  clcigancc,  and  IciBure  to  cultivate  the  graeee 
of  social  life,  so  that  in  general  ilioy  weredistJoguiBlicd  above  the 
laboring  clasecs  b^  n  more  prepoesceBing  exterior,  greciter  rcfiiie- 
meut  of  mannen,  and  a  more  tasteful  drese^  As  tlieir  wealth 
and  U^  privil^es  diimni&bed  with  the  increasing  power  and 
afiBuence  of  the  citizens  of  the  trading  towns,  there  was  a  gradoal 
ApproxiiuatioD,  in  both  social  position  and  cirll  rights,  between 
the  poorer  gentlemen  and  the  richer  bui^;Ges(»,  until  at  last  they 
were  distinguished  hy  nothing  but  iaimly  uaineH,  as  indicAtivo 
of  biglier  or  lower  origiu.  The  term  gendtman  wus  now  ap- 
plied, indiacrimiuatcl/,  to  all  pcreooi  who  kept  up  the  state  and 
ohaerred  the  social  forms  which  luul  unco  boon  tlie  exclusive 
cLancteristics  of  elevated  nmk.  Theoretically,  olijiganee  of  man- 
pr  and  attainment  in  the  liberal  arts  should  imply  rofincmont  of 
tMte,  genenmty  of  epirit,  nobteooes  of  character,  and  these  were 
Kfgarded  as  the  moral  attribntes  specially  Wlonglug  to  thone  poi^ 
seaMtd  of  the  outward  tokens  by  which  tbe  nmk  was  recognized. 
The  advancement  of  democratic  principles  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica has  made  rapid  progress  in  abolishing  artificial  distinctions  of 
ftQ  aorta.  Every  man  claims  for  himself,  and  popular  society 
allows  to  him,  tlie  right  of  selecting  hLi  own  position,  and  conse- 
quently in  lliose  oonntries  every  man  of  decent  exterior  and  be- 
havior assumes  to  be  a  gentleman  in  manners  and  in  cliaractor, 
and  in  tbe  ordinary  language  of  life  is  both  addressed  and  de- 
scriltcd  as  socJi. 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  England,  tliat  [Kipnlar  opinion  in  a 
remote  age  attached  higher  importance  to  tbe  mora)  tbnn  to  the 
material  posec^ons  of  tbo  gentlemau,  :Lnd  aeeordiiigly  we  tlud 
that  a*  early  as  the  rrign  of  Edward  III.,  the  word  had  already 
acquired  the  meaning  we  now  give  it^  when  we  »pply  to  it  the 
bo*  and  higliest  sense  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  In  Cbnnoer'i 
Romaunt  of  tbe  Kose  there  occurs  a  paaeage  well  iUustrnting  this 
feeling,  and  it  is  wortli  remarking  tliat  the  original  Roman  de  la 
Itose^  of  which  Ohauoer's  Romaunt  is  an  admirable  bat  improvuf] 
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tnoslatioQ,  oontaina  do  bint  of  tho  gettorous  and  noble  seDtimeaU 
expreeeod  by  the  Eogligfa  poot,  nepectiiig  the  (nperiori^  of  monl , 
worth  and  the  bocUI  Tutaw  over  uiocstjal  nmk. 

But  uadcratond  in  tbino  catcst 
That  this  U  Dot  mine  cntcndomeDi 
To  clepe  do  wigbt  in  do  ugea 
Ooely  gvntio  for  kis  IlnAgM ; 
But  who  90  b  Tcnuoui 
And  la  hit  poit  Dot  otitimKeoai; 
Wbea  such  one  Oiou  tomi  Uim  btfonitb 
Though  ho  bo  not  gflutle  l>onu, 
Tbou  maleot  well  Bolne  thU  to  aoUi 
Tlutlie  It  gantle,  bccaunR  ho  doth 
Aa  lon^h  to  m  gontltouui. 

To  Tillalne  speech  in  no  ddgrse" 
I^at  never  thf  Hpi>c  anbounden  bee: 
For  I  nought  hold  him.  Is  iiood  faith, 
Corlcls,  Ih&l  foolr  wonlcM  naitb; 
And  all  woman  aervo  and  pnlH, 
And  to  thy  pow«r  hlr  hoooor  r^f. 
And  if  llut  kiij  mlnnjen 
Daapiie  womcD,  thai  tbou  mtiliit  hen, 
Bhuno  him,  and  bid  him  hold  him  itOL 

UibitaJne  thy  HKlfu  urior  thy  rent. 
Of  tobfi  and  oku  ur  ^urntfDi, 
For  mnny  riUio,  faira  clothing 
A  DuiD  omoDdolh  In  much  thing. 
Of  ihtmne  and  boom,  new  and  faira^ 
Looke  &[  the  leuit  you  have  a  pain, 
And  thai  they  nil  w  felotuly, 
That  ibne  nulc  may  utterly 
Marv^to,  ilth  that  Uify  Kit  wo  plaltH, 
How  they  come  on  or  off  agftin*. 
"Wtun  straight  glorw,  wltli  aumen 
Of  alike :  and  alway  with  good  dwra 
Thou  yeve,  If  thou  have  riehcww. 
And  if  thou  hare  nought,  apand  the  loMO. 

J      The  wanton  tbuso  of  words  hy  writora  in  the  department  of 
^   popoUr  imagitiatiro  Utcraturu  has  Ixx>q  prodactivu  of  veiy  acrious 

•  VUlano  uon  {*  chl  bi  rflta  Mi 
Ma  Tlltitn'  i  dil  villanio  fit. 

Florio,  Giard.  di  Wcfoat,  ISBI,  p.  316. 
To  tbo  aune  purpoac  U  tbo  EngiUh  prororb :  ffaadafint  i»  Aat  handling 
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injury  in  language  and  in  etLics.  The  light  ironical  tone  of  per- 
ci&ige,  in  whicli  certain  eminent  autbors  of  tUis  class  batntuallj  in- 
dalge.  bis  debased  our  national  speecli,  and  proved  more  demond- 
i&Dgin  its  tendeno;  than  the  open  atlat-ks  of  some  of  tliem  uprni 
Ohrixtianity,  Itrt  miiudt^n;,  and  iLh  profeason,  or  the  fatuity  wicb 
vliich  oihera  ondow  all  their  virtuoas  cHnracterB,  and  Uie  vicL', 
selfishness,  and  oomiptioii  vrliich  tliojr  atscribe  to  al2  their  p«»oa- 
tg»  whom  they  do  not  make  idiots.  Bj  such  writors,  a  black- 
gttflfdly  boj  ia  genemlly  Hpoken  of  as  a  "  ppomieinj-  young  gcn- 
tlsoiAD  "[  an  abandoned  villain  or  a  succeseful  swindler,  aa  a  "  rc- 
apeclable  parsonage  ";  a  vulgar  and  ignorant  woman,  as  a  "grace- 
ful and  oooompllahed  lady."  Had  these  anthora  contented  thcm- 
sdvos  with  piUorying  the  pet  vnlgariMUBof  the  uiagawno  and  the 
newspaper,  they  would  have  rendered  a  great  service  to  literature 
and  to  morals,  but  when  tlie  only  words  we  poeaem  to  d«Bignat« 
the  pernonitications  of  honor,  virtue,  miinhooJ,  graoe,  generoaty, 
and  truth,  are  syiiteniatically  applitKl  to  all  that  is  oontcniptihle 
and  an  that  ia  corrupt,  there  ia  no  little  danger  that  these  high 
qnalitiQe  wHI,  in  popular  estimation,  share  in  tlie  debasement  to 
which  their  proper  appellations  are  subjected.  It  ie  difficult  to 
nippoee  that  the  authors  of  works  evincing  great  knowledge  of 
tbe  world,  who  habitually  prufaue  the  name  of  every  attributo 
that  men  have  held  great  and  reverend,  really  believe  in  the  cx- 
istenoe  of  auch  attributes.  A  man  who  aocustoniB  himself  to 
wpeak  of  a  low-minded  and  gruvelling  perM>n  as  a  gentleman, 
eitlier  has  no  jnst  conception  of  the  cJianictur  wtiich  tins  word 
profeaue  to  describe,  or  docs  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  it ; 
and  the  admiring  readeis  of  such  a  writer  will  end  by  adopting 
hia  iucrodohty,  and  renouncing  the  effort  to  develop  and  culti- 
vate qoalitiesj  which,  in  every  virtnons  community,  have  formed 
1  the  highest  objects  of  a  noble  eocial  ambition. 
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Tbb  adrootes  of  the  theory  which  regards  laognage  as  whoDj 
arbitrary,  artificial,  aud  convcnttoiml,  as  a  thing' of  humaii  inven- 
tion, Dot  of  dinne  origin  or  of  spontaneous  growth,  may  find  in 
its  matahih'ty  a  B[)ccious,  thongh  bv  no  means  a  cottduaire,  ufgllrj 
ment  in  Bupport  of  tluit  dthctrine.  For  tliingci  orgauio,  prodac 
of  tlie  lawa  of  nature,  tend  altogether  to  the  repetition  of  their 
^rpieal  forme.  Ff  ithanged  at  all  in  oenmhle  i!har»cteriHtiQa,  the 
prucQw  of  tlicir  transformation  in  extremely  xlgw,  and  they  ex- 
hibit a  perpetual  inclination  to  revert  to  the  primitive  type,  ha 
often  an  tlie  dtrtarbing  or  modifying  inflnencea  are  withdraurn, 
or  even  n-eilceaed  in  their  action.  Uitman  contrivancee,  in8tita> 
tions,  syabems,  on  the  contrary,  are  imbject  to  iiiceatant  change, 
nor  have  they  any  Inherent  tendLMKiv  to  ndum  to  the  original 
fonn,  but  aa  tliey  recede  from  the  HiJu-tiiig-}Kiii)t,  (hey  ooutian- 
aliy  diTcrge  mora  and  more  widely  from  tlie  imtJtd  diredion. 
Tlio  jih\-«ical  cluuactoriatica  of  animal  racts,  and  uf  tlie  itpantA- 
neoiu  vegetable  prodacte  of  the  £oiI,  are  ooiiatant,  m  long  zb  tlioy 
remain  unmixed  in  descent,  and  subject  to  the  same  eUmatic  and 
notritivo  influences.  Bnt  in  the  progreee  of  centuries,  man's 
laws,  his  inatitntions  and  mode«i  of  life,  all,  in  abort,  that  ia  ea- 
aentially  of  his  invention  or  voluntary  adoption,  and  eepMrlally 
his  language**  undergo  such  radical  revolntiona  that  little  appar- 
ently remains  to  attest  his  relationship  to  hie  remote  {NtigonitorH. 


*  Ooe  of  the  inoai  importaat  chaagwInaafhagiujielibiUiTfratly  known,  la 
that  bjr  wbicli  Engliiih  riil  itwlt  of  gmnuuUcal  geoAer,  auil  wu  ibii*  iraiu> 
fared  to  n  nirw  cIosh  not  bcfim  known  In  EuropMn  pltII»logy.  Thi«  tn^dota 
Crvm  irriiiDtnaliud  freaikT  !■  now  pcrb&p*  lla  moat  alrfkli^  ciiAnctprinlIc 
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But  the  taw  of  adherence  and  rtihim  to  original  ty]K,  if  not 
condni:d  to  lower  oi^animifi,  ih  grsHtly  rcHtrictcd  in  iti;  uppliot- 
tioD  to  moro  elevated  nioeg  and  fonns.  Man  himself,  the  moflt 
exalted  of  CATthly  cxietenoee,  seems  aJmoet  wboUj  exempt  from 
its  operation,  and  tbc  vartetieii  of  lii^  external  structure,  once  C9- 
ta,blisbed.  perpetunte  tliemaelves  widi  tittle  discoverable  iitc-lina- 
tion  to  revtirt  to  any  known  common  and  primitiTe  model  of  the 
r"»poeaes.  Man's  langnage  is  liigher  than  himself,  more  spiritnal, 
raopc  ethereal^  and  still  lew  subject  than  hie  phjsical  frame  to  the 
juriwliction  of  the  lawe  of  material  nntnrp.  We  have  therefore 
no  right  to  expect  to  find  npeech  returning  to  primeral  Tinity, 
until  the  r«aiIization  of  those  dreama  which  predict  the  <'(>tiiplGte 
snbjogition  of  material  nature,  th«?  ("oamiqueut  wiualization,  or  at 
lc«8t  compenfiation,  of  bor  gif t«  to  diCFcreut  jiortiouH  of  tlie  eartli's 
Burface,  thu  perfoctihility  of  mun,  and  liin  union  in  one  great  uni- 
versal coounoDwealtli.  There  aw,  liowcvcr,  ■wuU-aaw.Ttaiacd  facts 
which  iftxm  to  show  that  iirord*,  with  all  tlieir  mutahility,  axe 
v*tiU  Bobject  to  a  law  of  r0v<mon  like  other  products  of  material 
life,  and  if  tlio  distinctitra  which  ranuy  grammariana  mnko  be- 
tween t«chnically  modm-n  and  ancient  laognages  ie  well  founded, 
and  if  the  common  tendenHea  ascribed  to  the  former  are  inherent 
and  not  accidental,  we  must  refer  thera  to  the  operation  of  a  prin- 
ciple SB  general  and  a«  imperative  asth«t  by  which  the  double^ 
flowen  of  our  gardene  are  brought  back  to  theii'  original  gim- 
pllcity  of  Btructuro,  by  n^Iect  and  self-propagation.*  But  it  is 
aa  j-et  loo  early  to  pronounce  upon  the  ultimate  form  of  knguAge, 
aud  we  are  hardly  battar  able  to  foresee  what  centuries  may  I>ring 
P  tfoTth  in  the  character  of  speech,  than  to  pn)pIjeMy  whjit  configu- 
^  jration  of  surface  and  what  foniis  of  aiiimid  life  ■will  marV  our 
earth  in  faturc  geological  periods.  Mo<it!a  of  vurlial  moditica- 
tion,  mtitutioiiB  of  form,  indeed,  we  can  readily  truce  back  eo  far 
ae  written  memorial*  exipt,  and  the  course  of  change  is  sometimes 
so  constant  for  a  certain  period,  that  we  can  predict,  witii  some 
confidence,  what  pha«e  a  given  bring  language  will  next  present. 
These  obiiervationii,  however,  respect  more  particularly  the  nynlax, 
the  inilecH<m8,  the  proportions  of  native  and  foreign  root^,  and 
other  general  diiracfteristics  of  t^peech.     SpeciaJ  changes  of  vo- 
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cabulary  can  fretjiienUy  be  explainod  after  they  Lave  once  hHp- 
pened,  but  very  Ttoldom  foretold,  and  wordii  eoiuetinit'A  diaapj 
ftlt<^thcr  and  ore  lost  forever,  or,  like  acme  eta,n,  euddonljr 
agun  to  viow,  and  rcsumo  Uieir  old  pluce  in  both  titerataro  and 
tile  oulloqriiRl  djnlect,  u-itboat  taaj  diioorenble  catuu  for  flMiflr 
tlieir  ociTnltatioD  or  ttieir  emergence.  Tbe  oaiy  portion  of  the 
Englisli  Tocabolary  iJiat  can  be  aoid  to  be  altogcLhcr  stable  consuta 
of  tboee  Sazon  words  which  deecribe  tbe  arts  and  modee  of  life 
oommoD  to  ail  agea  and  coontrioe,  tho  ^>eeific  namee  of  natorol 
produota  whose  character  ia  nnclianging,  and  of  their  parts  and 
moakbers,  and  those  also  of  the  natural  vanu  and  nuivenal  pas- 
dons  of  man.  Tbe  nomencluturu  of  tho  more  refined  aits  and 
profeflsoDB,  mid,  in  general,  the  alien  words  which  have  entered 
Into  the  language  of  literature  and  polielied  societj,  are,  on  tho 
other  hand,  emhject,  not  indeed  like  nativo  words  to  a  law  of  de- 
velopment  aiid  growth,  bnt  to  perpetnal  change,  froqaoDt  riae 
and  docBv. 

I  idludtNl  on  a  former  oocasiou  to  tlte  ooiiRenrative  influence  of 
our  great  writers,  and  eKpt-cially  of  the  stHiulard  tran«lalio[i  of  the 
Bible.  The  dialect  of  that  traiiaUtioa  belongs  to  an  earlier  pliase 
of  tbe  language,  and  it  far  mora  roBeroblee  the  Engiifeh  of  the 
century  preceding  than  that  of  ita  own  contemporary  Uteratnre. 
NevratbeloBB,  of  tho  eoiuewhat  fewer  than  six  tliouBaud  words  it 
oomtdna,  Boaroely  two  ImudrtMl  are  now  in  any  sense  obaoleta  or 
substantially  altcreil  in  meauing,  whereas  most  of  the  new  or  un- 
familiar words  which  it  sanctioned  have  fairly  c^bllshed  tbt'ni- 
adrea  in  our  general  vocabulary,  in  spite  of  the  attjicka  which 
have  been  ao  often  tuade  and  repeated  against  them.  It  would, 
however,  not  be  fair  to  compnre  the  language  of  tlie  English  Bi- 
ble with  tlie  dinloct  of  tho  preM-nt  day  by  tlie  imlividuaJ  words 
alone.  The  real  difference  ia  not  wholly  in  ringlo  words,  not 
even  In  tbe  meaning  of  tbem  separately  vousidercd,  but  olsn  in 
oombinationa  of  words,  pbraacologicul  expressions,  idiotius  or 
rather  idiotisms.  The  translators  of  1611  borrowed  mnny  of 
these  from  older  versions,  wboee  dialect  was  going  ont  nf  uw, 
and  tliey  now  oonstituto  tlic  portion  of  the  luithorized  Biblo, 
which  must  be  rt^arded  a»  obsolescent  Take,  for  instance,  the 
OKpreseion  "  much  people.**  This  was  once  grammatically  oorrect, 
for  the  following  reasons:  People  Uid/oikt  (as  well  aa  the  Saxon 
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eqidTaleDt  of  the  Utter,  folc,)  in  lite  singulur  fonn,  iietullj^ 
mettDtf  in  Old-Gugliiih,  a  political  state,  or  &d  eUinoIogicalljr  rela- 
tad  bod/  of  men,  ooiuid&rcd  as  a  unit,  in  short  a  nation,  anj  hoth 
people  find  folk  took  the  plural  fonn  when  lued  in  a  plm-al  ^en^ 
jmt  as  nation  now  does.  Jfation  U  Indeed  found  in  the  W ycliffite 
venionB,  but  it  nreiy  occurs,  anilpnpU  or  Jbli:  in  the  ningular, 
pvpUi  tndjoUi-M  in  tlio  plural,  are  generally  used  where  we  now 
nnploj  nation*.  In  Tyuddo's  time,  nciion.  had  come  into  mure 
geucml  use,  while  peopU  waa  loeiug  ita  older  siguificstioa,  and 
vm  fieldom  employed  in  a  plum]  ecnao,  still  more  ranJy  in  a  pln- 
nl  form.  In  the  traiulation  of  1611,  I  beliovo  the  plural  is 
foand  bat  twice,  both  inetnnocs  of  ite  occurrence  being  in  the 
Koretation.  Many  i&  ct^utiiiUy  plural,  and  there  is  a  eyntactical 
Bojeciem  iu  applying];  it  to  a  noun  which  itself  does  not  admit  of  a 
plaraL  While  tliereforo  tlit*  word  was  hovering  between  the 
aeiue  of  lutionf  which  may  be  niultipUed,  and  that  of  uu  oggregar 
tion  of  persona,  which  may  be  divided,  it  w»  natoral,  and  at  Uio 
same  time  Bynt;Lcticnlly  right,  to  say  muoh,  rather  than  many, 
people.  King  Jainee'e  translators,  in  this  as  in  many  other  points, 
employed  the  langnage  of  the  preceding  centnry,  not  of  thdr 
own ;  for  in  the  secular  iterators  of  thrar  time^Mv^^  had  settled 
down  into  itn  jarceent  ligmficatlon,  and  confurmud  to  modern 
grainmutival  usige. 

An  examination  of  the  Toeebnlsry  of  Shakotqpeero  will  shov 
tliat  oat  of  the  fifteen  thousand  vords  which  compose  it,  not  more 
than  about  five  or  dz  hundred  have  gone  out  of  carrency  or 
changed  tbeir  tneanuig,  and  of  these,  eome,  no  doubt,  are  mis- 
printa,  some,  borrowed  from  obecure  prorincioJ  dialects,  and  some, 
words  for  which  there  is  no  other  authority,  and  which  proba- 
bly never  were  reoognized  as  £ngliah. 

Id  the  poetical  works  of  Milton,  who  employe  about  eight 
thuuiand  words,  tliere  are  not  more  than  one  hundred  which  are 
not  as  familiar  at  tliiii  day,  an  in  that  of  tlie  puet  himuelf.  In  faot, 
•eamrly  any  tiling  of  Milton's  poetic  diction  has  btxxaao  obsolete 
except  some  nn-Engliah  wonls  and  phraxesof  hin  own  coinage,  and 
which  failed  to  gain  admittance  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
'Ian  celebnted  authore  of  the  same  period,  including  Milton  him- 
^aalf  as  a  proee  writer,  employ,  not  hundreds,  but  thoueanda  ol 
words,  utterly  onknowu  to  all  aave  the  few  who  occupy  them- 
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selves  vdtli  tlio  stud/  of  tiw  earlier  Literature  of  England.  Out) 
mi(^it  ilmoKt  my  tltat  the  little  volume  of  Bacou*H  Eaaijs  aluue 
oontaius  a^  lurge  a  numbur  of  words  and  iihrasw  do  longer  eto- 
pluved  in  our  kuguugti,  m  the  whole  of  Milton's  poeUcal  worlu.* 
Eaj;Uii)i,  com  po^ed  iu  it  is  of  inltariaoaioiu  and  jorrittg  vluuicnU, 
is,  tni>rc  tluiD  &uy  other  important  tongue,  exposed  to  perpctiui] 
ebiiof^  from  tlio  fermentatioD  of  its  yet  uiuimtmiliited  ingiv<lieut«, 
and  it  tliereforo  Iuh  niwnys  needed,  and  vtiU  noedii,  more  powerful 
aeomitieB  and  bulwarks  sgainsi  iaoevuit  revolution  than  otliur 
langoagosof  leesIieterogeDeontootnpodtJoa.  The  throe  great  litep- 
sry  monumuuts,  tlie  Knglish  Bible,  Slialco6jxare,  and  MiltoQ,fixod 
thesjuluxof  Uieeacxed  and  the  (ocular  dialects  In  tLeforwe  which 
tiie^  had  ftlroady  taken,  and  perpetuated  bo  much  of  the  Toubn- 
lary  as  entered  into  tlieir  eoiii[><>«itioii.  It  iii  tnK  there  iin>  Con- 
tiDcutnl  authors  of  the  ieventemntli  i;uiitury,  Pawal  for  ingtoncQ, 
whose  etyle  and  diction  are  ait  far  from  l«ing  uiitiquiited  as  thuee 
of  the  English  claseScs  1  tisve  mentiuiied.  Doulrtlexs  the  great  lilco** 
Vj  meritti  of  I^ascal,  and  the  profound  int«rett  of  the  sobjecttt  be 
fljarnwfti  did  inuoh  to  give  fixediteae  and  stability  to  tite  dialect 
which  fterrw  as  thcjehicleof  luH  keen eatlre and  povL^rful  reason- 
Ing,  but  we  cnuiKnMtcribe  to  him  m  gnul  a  eonwrvntive  influ- 
ence ns  to  the  ninstcr-pioces  of  English  literature,  htecause,  though 
French  sharei<  in  the  genera]  caoses  of  liogniadc  change  which  are 
oommon  to  all  Christendom,  it  lias  not  the  fame  special  tenden- 


'KonrtttutaniUiie  the  multitude  of  new  woids  aad  rccrat  oonuptioaB  wblcb 
w*  ban  ODfratted  upon  Uie  EngUab  (on^oo.  I  un  Inctlaed  lo  lioUew  thai  ilia 
geaeral  dtal«ct  of  tntelU^nt  porwns  in  this  country  h  mon  ucliak  Uun  Uut 
of  llie  corrwqwndlag  cImwh  In  Engloiv] ;  and  I  worflw  ililt  U>  Uic  unlviTul 
babil  of  rnidinK.  and  «p«clallr  lo  tlie  fandliHrity  of  Uw  PnritaDS  ir jih  ttie 
£nj(lUb  Scripturm.  Orlainly,  no  kmmcaa  odiUw  of  Bacoa'B  Enqrfl  wuuld 
tUnk  it  necewary,  or  evvn  iwpeclful  to  tbe  uudentlanding  of  Us  nadvn,  to 
iatona  tbcm,  w  ArcbVfaliop  ^Vlwtf  ly  (nt  tlic  suggcktloa  of  a  friend)  hks  dooa. 
tlut  (MOlAis  meuu caUlng.  iital«ar  life.  nnddutieBof  UweniliraGedpnifOMlani 
4CMrw,  dtfTiTtvnt ;  /MMty,  poetTj  ;  eontrArjf>ei*i<,  aa  Ui«  oanlTuy  ;  mJM,  Ui«  laMt 
degm,  thr  HBiUlart  i«rticle ;  fmtt,  ezlwlaUm  ;  ftrttighiK-agt,  hnrnediBtol^:  anii 
before :  to  AdJuU*  a  aiiliM.  lo  XnmX  of,  or  (Uacum  it ;  to  KMnd.  to  wonder  aL 

It  would  be  Duy  lo  mak«  onl  an  Intefestlng  list  of  obsolete  phnsn,  for  Qw 
dlMW  of  which  it  would  bv  difficult  to  uccounl.  For  IniUncv,  wc  still  «my, 
Mfcift  a«U,  bal  no  one  in  Enxlnnd  m  Amirini  wouM  txsw  tuy.  mtrh  d  haat, 
Aougb  Id  tlM  lima  of  Ilolinalicd  tli«  InUer  phnM  wu  equsllj  good  Eni^U 
Tfth  tlie  fomor. 
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cisB  to  finctnation  as  oar  more  composite  (Speech.  Sacli.  in  fact, 
WB8  the  nratable  cliaracrtRr  of  Englisli  during  tlic  cenhirj  wbii-li 
preceded  Shakespeare,  that,  but  for  the  influence  of  the  Heforms' 
tion  and  of  the  three  greet  lodestare  ve  hav«  been  considoring,  it 
WDold  probably  have  Iwcorae,  Iwfore  our  time,  rather  Komanoe 
th&D  Godiic  in  its  vocabulary,  as  well  as  much  less  Saxon  in  ita 
syntax. 

The  operation  of  the  unmerons  cmtuied  which  contribnte  to  the 
tntrodttctJon  of  now  words  into  a  giwu  language,  i£  generally 
jafficHiitly  pttlpAbls.  Wherever  a  new  gxpreesion  is  eoited  to  per^ 
fonn  the  offloe  and  take  the  pUce  of  an  oldor  ono,  the  diesppcar- 
anoe  of  the  lattor  is  easily  acooontod  for.  Bnt  there  are  numer- 
oDs  instances  iu  the  history  of  speech,  where  not  single  words  only, 
but  whole  qImbcb  of  them,  suddenly  drop  out  of  the  vocabulary 
and  are  heard  no  more.  'When  an  event  of  this  sort  ia  comiected 
with  changes  in  tba  proeesMX  by  which  partimlar  cudfi  arc  accom- 
pUahod,  the  old  words  are  oommoiLly  supj^ed  by  new,  eo  that  the 
wbole  nombcr  is  kept  rabstantioUy  good ;  bat  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  partacahu*  arts  ceaae  altogether  to  be  practised,  or  pass  out 
of  the  doineetic  circle,  where  the  whole  honaehold  more  or  lees 
takes  part  in  them,  into  ttte  hands  of  huge  ■pchaoical  e^blish- 
Btenta,  and  become  aseooiate  and  oiganized,  not  individual  oocopo' 
tJoBB,  th^  m<uieoolatnre  perishee  with  them,  or  is  reetricted  to 
the  eompaTHtivcly  narrow  circlee  which  occupy  themselvee  eschi- 
■vely  in  their  putsaiL  As  an  example  of  one  of  Uieee  caseB,  that, 
namely,  where  the  art  and  its  v(K?at>iiWy  iKx-otne  obsoletL'  t<igether, 
I  may  mentiuu  the  moploymtMit  of  archery,  In  war,  in  the  cliane, 
or  as  a  healthful  and  agreeable;  recreation.  If  you  look  into 
AMham'a  ToxophUns,  piiblieli(»<l  in  Quv^^n  Elizabeth's  time,  or 
into  any  old  i^n^ieh  treatise  od  the  Military  Art,  yon  will  find 
nomerotu  technical  tcrme  bdonging  to  tlio  nsc  of  the  bow,  which 
three  hundred  years  ago  were  as  familiar  Ut  every  man  and  boy 
■•]oek, Mock,  and  barrel  are  to  ok,  hut  whir-h  have  nnw  completely 
vanialied  ont  of  the  common  language  of  life,  except  Uie  few  of 
them  that  have  been  retained  in  iiruvcrlM  and  poetic  nmilee. 
There  were  bows  of  a  great  variety  of  form  and  materials  uut  the 
maonfacturo  of  them  waa  a  very  important  tnwle  by  itself.  The 
fcmHy  niracs  Bowyer  and  Areber,  the  latter  from  the  French 
ar  c,  a  loio,  are  derived  from  the  occupations  of  pcreons  devoted 
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to  tfa«  making  or  the  nse  of  that  weapon. *    Tbe  proeecBeB  em- 
ploje«]  ill  tlic  prcjKLration  of  tlio  wood  hj  geasonmg  or  otherwiM, 
tad  in  the  sliiiphig  ai>(l  decuratiou  of  the  bow,  were  rety  onmer- 
OQS,  and  each  bad  ibi  appn)priato  uaine.    The  niauufacturu  of 
arrows  was  a  difToront  trade     Tbc  arrow  WQfl  aa  iliTemfiod  ta 
{<am  and  material  a£  the  bow,  and  tbo  airow-ouJcera,  or  flctcbcn'J 
as  tbey  were  ciMed,  from  tbo  Froncti  f  1 6  c  h  o ,  nn  ottwc,  (wheoo*  | 
alao  the  family  name  Fletcher,)  bad  as  full  n  Tocabulniy  as  the 
bowmen.     Then  caiDo  the  manofactiire  of  bow-strings,  of  bow- 
caaea  aod  qoiTera,  of  braoen  for  the  protection  of  the  left  arm  from 
tbe  grazing  of  the  string,  of  eliooting^loree,  and  other  inferior 
brancheeof  art  belonging  tothcu^oof  the  bow,  all  distinot  tradMif 
and  «flch  with  its  distinct}  separate  stock  of  tecboical  words.   iS'ow, 
OB  1  have  anid  before,  almost  tbe  whole  of  thig  vocnbnlnr^  ia 
utterly  gone  oat  of  our  ooramon  speech,  and  the  implement,  to 
tbe  oonatmction  and  emplojrment  of  which  it  belonged,  having 
become  diaosed  altogether,  no  new  words  have  arisen  to  take  th« 
place  of  those  which  have  grown  obsolete.     Fire-arms,  indeedi ' 
hare  introduced  a  totally  diflerent  set  of  expreeaiooa,  hut  the  bow 
and  tbe  musket  hare  so  Uttie  in  common,  In  form  or  nse,  that  the 
word  aim  is  almost  tlie  only  one  that  could  be  applied  to  both. 
The  technical  expreflsious connected  with  the  musket  niggestquite 
other  ideas  than  those  belonging  to  the  dialect  of  aroberj-;  and, 
therefore,  ttie  oew  phtmses  cannot  be  consdered  as  the  eqni7alent%^ 
or  as  occupying  the  place  of  tJie  old.     The  construction  at  the 
mnaketis  morediffieult  than  that  of  the  bow,  and  requires  a  longer 
apprentinealiip,  a  uiucU  greater  stock  of  toob  and  moehanicdleoa- 
triviuicos,  aud  a  krgur  capital  for  carrying  it  on  ;  tbo  demand  for 
tliiit  weapon  ia  much  lem,  because  one  gun  will  outlast  maiiy  bows, 
attd  for  all  these  reaitonii,  tx>tli  the  business  of  the  gunsmitJi,  which 
lta«  bucomu  a  iniuiufacturc,  not  a  handicraft,  and  Its  terms  of  art, 
are  leas  fniuiliar  to  the  people  tlian  were  those  of  the  bowy^ 
the  6etcher.    Although,  tlterefore,  tiie  musket  has  brongfat  wit 
it  many  now  words,  and  they  are  used  in  the  main  andor  the  same 
circumstances  as  tbe  dialaot  of  arahery,  yet  so  far  as  the  oopioufr 
□eas  of  popular  Eogliah  fa  oonoemed,  tlie  eubetitDtiui  of  die  one 


*t  Snd  UMt  bMoricalevideiioefavoti  tba  dariraiion  of  Bowy«r  from  lb» 
Frraob  tounur. 
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weapon  for  the  other  has  been  attended  not  only  with  a  great 
cliiLugc,  but  with  a  oonsiderable  lorn,  in  the  daily  speech  of  the 
numerous  class  which  formerly  drew  the  bow  but  now  hantlle  the 
mtiglcot. 

Again,  the  improvements  in  fire-arnut  and  tlieir  apportenanoes, 
dnoe  their  first  introdaction,  have  involved  almost  m  great 
changes  of  nomenclature  as  thoec  which  followed  their  snbetitn- 
tiou  for  the  bow.  The  forms  and  mode  of  omplovment  of  tield 
aud  siege  artillery  have  been  almost  completely  revolutionized,  and 
the  technical  terms  belon^ng  to  them  are  wholly  different  from 
wh-it  they  were  tliree  hundred  years  ago.  The  musket  of  the  ux- 
teenOi  century  and  the  improved  rifle  of  the  nineteenth  differ  very 
iridely  in  their  details.  In  feot,  they  have  little  in  oommon  but 
their  most  general  features,  and  the  profeeeional  phraseologies  of 
the  hackbutoer  of  Qaeen  Elisabeth's  time,  and  the  Bharp-ghooter 
of  Qneen  Yictoria'e,  reeemble  each  other  as  little  as  their 
weapons. 

A  large  clflju  of  words  belonging  to  arta  very  familiar  to  the 
last  generation  in  this  country,  hat  now  no  longer  practiHed  in 
domestic  life,  haa  become  virtually  o1)fK)1ete  within  tlie  memory 
of  some  who  hear  me.  Let  us  talcu  tlm  vocabulary  of  American 
ntral  industry,  and  consider  the  changes  which  the  advance  of 
mechanical  art,  and  the  increased  nee  of  cotton,  have  prodaced 
within  thirty  or  forty  years  in  the  household  converaationa  upon 
the  single  subject  of  family  clothing.  At  the  period  to  which  I 
refer,  the  wool  and  the  flajt,  which  formed  the  raw  matGnal  of 
the  common  dress  of  the  country,  a»  well  a»  of  the  tieaues  employed 
for  nomerons  other  purpose*  in  (iom«tti(;  life,  were  produced  upon 
the  homestead.  They  not  only  underwent  the  several  operations 
repaired  to  fit  them  for  the  dyL>-poli  the  whiiol,  and  the  loom,  but 
tiey  were  spun,  woven,  and  often  colored,  beneath  the  family  roof. 
Connected  with  all  this  industry,-  there  wiu  ati  extenwre  nomen- 
olatnre.  Fintt  came  the  Ifwbnicalities  liclonging  to  the  growing 
of  flax,  including  the  preparation  of  the  ground  and  the  seed ; 
then  the  sowing,  liarvcsting,  rotting,  breaking,  and  swingling 
the  plant.  These  were  outdoor  labors.  Then  followed  the 
household  toils,  tlie  hetchelling.  spinning,  reeling,  spooling, 
weaving,  and  dyeing  or  bleaching  of  the  cloth.  Each  of  these 
prooceaes  bad  its  appropriate  mechanical  implements,  some  of 
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(hem  complieaUMl  in  their  confltruction,  and  every  ntep  of  tt»e 
whole  sootwsrioD  of  hilwre,  every  tool  and  ma(--hine,  snd  each  of 
its  parts,  had  it«  a]>propriate  nune.  Tim  Duumfactnra  of  wool, 
■gain,  boil  tte  vocabulary,  in  some  things  coincidunt  wiUi,  bat  m 
many  diffiireiit  £rom,  that  onplojL'd  irith  relation  to  flu ;  ao  that 
the  supply  of  linen  and  woollen  doth  for  domMticparpoaee  reqmred 
tbe  aw  of  certainly  not  lorn  than  two  or  three  hnndrcd  teehnical 
worda,  idl  of  which  were  perfectly  intetligiblc  to  ererj  iidiabltani 
of  tbe  croantry  distriets.  The  labor*  of  whirli  1  lipealc  dxlpudt-d 
tbrouj^b  tbe  whole  year,  and  formed  tbe  moet  important  of  the 
indiiAtrial  fnnctiooa  which  the  mistreeB  of  the  family  participated 
in  and  directed,  and  comteqoently  were  prominent  and  oouKtont 
nibjecta  of  family  eonvemation.  Now,  the  every-day  voeabuJary 
of  common  ooUofiiiinl  life  diKtt  not,  at  any  one  period,  comprine 
more  than  three  or  fniir  thowouid  wordu,  aiul  though  Home  of  the 
technical  terms  I  have  raeiitiomMl  are  rtill  currently  U-sed  in  other 
applimtionK,  yet,  for  thu  must  part,  the  uuiiienclaturD  of  this  great 
branrji  of  rural  indnntry  liatt  periitliod  witli  the  indniitiy  itaelf.  I 
thiok  it  safe  to  Bay,  that  the  rohstitution  of  cotton  for  Uoeo,  and 
(bo  eopply  of  ti«me(i  by  larfp?  manufmrturing  eetabtiahmenta  in- 
Btoad  of  by  domaitia  talM>r,  liave  alone  driven  oot  of  nae  seven  or 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  wurdu  whioli  formed  the  staple  of  household 
conremtion  in  tbe  agricattural  diatrictti  of  tiie  Nurthem  Stittm, 
Similar  changee  hare  taken  place,  though  not  m  recently,  in  the 
doroeetic  dialect  of  England,  and  indeed  of  the  principal  Conti- 
tiental  coantrioe.  The  domoi<Hc  mimufacturo  of  cloths,  lincne  ce- 
pecially,  wafi  by  nu  means  confined  to  tlw  poor  in  a  somewhat 
earlier  stage  of  European  society,  and  the  wonis  belmi^ng  to 
this  branch  of  industry  formed  almoei  as  conepicaoua  a  part  of 
the  rocabular)'  of  exalted,  as  of  hnmble  life,  t  may  mention,  aa 
a  proof  of  thifi,  that  in  different  lAugnages  the  namee  of  differmt 
implements  employed  in  spinning  liave  been  adopted  in  Tery  ele~ 
vated  applications,  aa  deejgnatiooe  of  the  female  sex,  which  oeema 
to  have  appropriated  that  art  to  itaulf  in  all  times  and  ooantrioo. 
ThnSj  not  to  apoalc  of  tlic  pliraMsology  of  more  primitiTO  ages,  in 
modem  Danifih,  tlio  male  and  female  liues  of  dmcent  and  inhcn- 
tanoc,  or  aa  wo  say,  Uio  fatln-r'o  side  and  the  mother's  tide,  ara 
called  rospootivoly  the  eword-ndo  and  the  gpinning  or  epiodlo- 
ftde ;  and  in  France,  the  Sollc  law,  whicli  exclndea  woman  from 
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tlie  ioboritatice  of  the   throQe,  is  populitrljr  expreioKxl  by  the 
proverb  that,  **  Tlie  rronn  does  not  duKjend  to  thv  dtNtiif!."  * 

The  words  that  have  thus  perislied  have  k-ft  no  rcprowntatires 
bt^nd  Uieoi,  for  the  time  and  thoogfat  oqoc  eniplojed  in  tlieeo 
humble  kbon  are  nov  devoted  to  occupations  in  do  viae  con* 
aacted  with  dometrtic  uiuiuiactur«B,  (>ccni|>utionii  which  have 
brought  A  new  and  wholly  onmlatod  stock  uf  wotds  with  them. 
ICasiC}  bookx,  montlily  and  weekly  pL-rifHlii-aht,  jonni(?yi>  w>  mncli 
facilitated  hv  iJie  in(-ruaH^  uf  riulniutls  and  sicuiiihrtate,  nowlill  up 
many  haan  framerly  IsburioutOy  ucmpicd  i^ith  the  t:arw  of  hoas^- 
hold  life,  and  eacJi  of  those  htm  (^>utribiiltitl  it*  Bliarc  of  now  words 
to  enlai^  and  to  enrich  tho  ephorc  of  thought,  and  the  range  of 
▼ocebnUry  beloof^ng  to  the  prodactivc  clwsca. 

TrAnt^latious  from  foroi(,rn.  litt-nituro*  liuve  introdutied  great 
nnmlient  of  ContiuAntai  and  new  words  into  Eii^li^h.  All  na. 
tJonii  have  uot  only  their  proper  tongues,  but  tlielr  characterurtic 
ideas,  thoughts,  tufttes,  aen^ibilitieB,  and  the  voaibulurv  adiiptwl  to 
the  BinlHxIiuiunt  of  thi;&u  faiht  to  find  t-quiralenb  in  Lhi;  lan^iages 
of  other  pooplca.  Hence  a  IranBlator  ie  not  unfrwjuuntly  obliged 
•ilher  to  borrow  the  foreign  woixl  it«elf,  or  to  frame,  by  eompo- 
ridon  or  derivation,  another  more  in  nccordanoc  with  native  mod- 
oIb,  in  order  to  express  to  hie  readere  an  intclloctn&l  coneeption,  a 
taste  or  an  luitipnthy.  new  not  only  to  their  speech,  but  to  their 
miruial  and  moral  natures. 

An  incident  which  excitee  tlie  Rirprifie,  or  appeal*  to  t!ie 
sympathies,  c-f  a  whole  people  will  often  give  a  very  general  and 
pannancnt  currency  to  a  new  word,  or  an  expression  not  before 
in  familiar  use.  Take  for  example  the  word  wincid^ce.  The 
rarb  eoineid*  and  it*  derivative  noon  are  of  rather  recent  intro. 
dnction  into  the  language.  They  are  not  found  in  Min^how,  and 
ihey  oocnr  neither  in  Shakespeare  nor  in  Milton,  though  thi-y  may 
perhaps  have  been  employed  by  wientitic  writers  of  ub  early  a 
date.  They  belong  to  tlio  language  of  malhcuuLici*,  and  were 
origiuAlly  applied  to  points  or  lines.  Thns,  if  one  matbcnuitical 
point  be  snperpoBcd  upon  another,  or  one  ntrai^t  line  be  mper- 


■  SpMr-4idt  and  »piit^e-ti4*  occur  in  Uic  will  of  Alfred  U  d««i|pwtiODe  ot 
tike  uudo  and  tt>atal«  Una.  Spiitlar  ia  «tiU  used  lo  Snglifili  as  s  IqciU  ledi 
slcal  word. 
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poeed  nfKtn  aDotker  etnught  line  Iwtwoea  t)ie  aomo  two  poiiiU,  ut 
if  twoliiKM  follow  the  aaiae  coarse,  whutevtT  be  ite curve,  betwaeo 
two  puititx,  tlittu,  iu  the  first  cuso  the  two  jmuts^iD  the  Utter  two, 
the  two  Hdm  are  said  to  coinoide,  and  their  couformitjr  of  positioii 
b  called  their  oowoidmoi.  In  like  moniuir,  anjr  two  OTontg  lu|^ 
poDing  at  the  same  period,  or  on^  two  icts  or  states  bt^imiiif^ 
lit  the  eacne  motnoDt,  and  ending  nt  tlio  uime  moment,  aro  eoid  to 
eoinoids  in  tim^  and  the  conjitgntc  oonn,  coincidencA,  is  employed 
to  express  the  fact  that  thej  are  contemporaneona.  These  words 
soon  pasBed  iutocommoa  oae,  in  the  same  sense,  and  were  applied 
aim  flf^rutivel^'  to  identity  of  opinion  or  chanoter  in  diSerent  in- 
dividiuU&i  OA  well  oa  to  man/  other  eases  of  clow  atnularity  or  re- 
ecml>lnn<^c,  but  they  still  belonged  rather  to  the  language  of  books 
sitd  of  Bcicnon  than  to  tlie  diiilj  fipeoeli  of  common  life.  On  the 
Pourth  of  July,  183<t,  the  HBuii-ecnteniiial  jubilee  of  the  declare 
tion  of  American  Independence,  Thomas  JefferKio,  the  author, 
and  John  Adams,  one  of  the  signers  of  that  remarkable  manifesto^ 
both  also  exJ'residcnte,  died,  and  this  concurrence  in  the  decease 
of  distinguished  men  on  tiie  anniTOrsary  of  so  critical  an  epocli  in 
their  hve«  and  in  the  history  of  their  country  wds  noticed  all  over 
tlio  worhl,  but  more  espm^intly  in  the  United  Statoo,  pa  an  extr»* 
ordinary  ecmmdetice.  Tlie  death  of  Mr.  Monroe,  also  an  e^ 
President,  on  the  Foorth  of  July  a  year  or  two  after,  gave  a  new 
imjtuW  to  tlio  otronJation  of  the  word  ooin^idencv,  and  in  this 
oonntry,  at  least,  it  at  once  acquired,  and  etill  retains,  a  far  more 
(jfoaoral  currency  than  it  had  erer  poasessed  before.* 

The  progress  of  natural  science  and  the  disevarion  of  qnestiooi 
concerning  rital  propagation  and  growth,  have  had  no  inconcider* 
able  inAuenoe  on  the  language  of  the  more  intelligent  among  us. 
The  theory  of  Darwin  lias  not  only  familiariied  iib  with  the  use  ■ 
of  tlie  word  evolution  in  ondlotw  appli nations,  but  it  hafl  brought 

'WoTtU  to  nhlcli  n  iuddi-ti  iiraiiifnvuoc  is  tliiu  given  tm  usiiall/  {Utraled 
and  re^UratMl  uB^jue  od  nituaMtn.  Thiu,  Otmmt,  p*riMp«  frctn  it«  frequcory, 
In  alcliemlc«l  boulu  nuO  conmnBtlon,  or  from  lis  lue  in  theokigjcal  dUcuadon 
Id  conneoiltiu  with  tbo  dortriac  of  tbereal  prewoce,  {rJM»«n(*oC  Uie  EucfaaifM, 
a  tenKe  uol  nntleod  by  Juhtuan.}  had  beoome  w  cnrraDl.  thftt  the  clown  In 
Tw4lfUi  Nigbt  objects  to  It  u  too  oomiii«B. 

"  I  wUI  ooHter  lo  them  irhe-noe  yoa  oohm  :  who  jrou  are,  and  what  jroa 
would,  nre  out  of  my  welkin :  1  mi^bt  say  tlmnrnt;  but  the  word  b  ovei> 
woni."— Twelftli  Nighi,  Act  lit.  vs.  I. 
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such  term*  w  hojnogeneity,  hetero^en^y,  etc.,  wliicli  were  fonnerly 
almoBt  eiilirely  coniiued  to  the  vocabularj  of  Bcicnce,  into  very 
glCDeral  currem-y.  DewUrp  a,Qd  d&vdtjpment^  aud  the  idcati  tixey 
exprces,  are  now  so  common  that  it  is  liard  to  find  a  pngo  of  cou- 
tomporuieous  literature  without  th«m  ;  uid  tlicir  froquont  rectus 
reoce  ia  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  tie  extent  to  which  eoneep- 
tioiu  derived  from  pIiVKical  scienoe  have  eotered  into  tho  gen- 
eral cnltoreof  our  times.  Tn  a  recent  report  of  a  committee  ujmiu 
the  vegetables  exhibited  at  the  fair  of  an  agricultnral  society,  I  ol>- 
Bcrve  the  award  of  a  prctniam  to  tlie  grower  of  some  **  remarka^ 
blj  wdi<l«wk>ped  eqaaeUce." 

TbediaoiiBdoiui  at  an  important  political  aaeemblsge,  a  few  jcara 
since,  gave  a  wide  nirculntioQ,  if  not  birth,  to  a  new  word,  the 
convenience  of  ivhicli  v.-iU  seizure  it  a  pennoiiRnt  place  In  the  lao- 
gnage,  and,  at  la«t,  admiBsion  U>  the  voralmliiry  of  at  least  Ameri- 
caa  literature.  At  the  Baltimore  convcntioii  of  1S44,  which 
DominAted  Mr.  Polk  for  the  PruKideiin',  mime  excitement  was 
inrodooed  hy  alleged  attempts  to  control  tho  action  of  the  conven- 
tion by  persons  not  momborg  of  it,  throujrh  irregular  channels, 
ind  by  iTTCfi;ul&r  m«on^  In  the  debate  which  aruee  on  this  Kiib- 
jeet,a  prominent  member energeticaUy^mtteetad  against  all  inier- 
ferenoewith  the  busineasof  the  meeting  by  out«id«r».  Tlie  word, 
if  not  alisolutely  new,  waB  at  Icsist  new  to  most  of  tboso  who  read 
tiiu  proceedings  of  that  important  convention,  and  it  was  now  for 
the  first  time  employed  in  a  serious  way.  Ita  convenience  seemed 
to  strike  the  public  mind  at  on{!e,  and  as  we  liave  no  otiicr,  and 
can  have  no  bettar  word  than  thits  genuine  Saxon  ciomponnd  to 
eipreaa  the  idea  it  conveyu,  it  will  tmdoubtedly  maintain  itself  in 
our  vocabulary. 

Probably  most  of  the  new  words  in  any  languago  grow  out  of 
the  foreign  rolationa  of  the  country  where  it  is  spoken,  because 
new  objoct«  and  now  conditions  of  society  nre  more  frequently  of 
foreign  than  of  strictly  domestic  origin.  The  early  history  of  tJio 
English  tangnago  is  full  of  oxempHti  cations  of  this  principlo,  and 
many  illnstrations  of  its  truth  will  be  found  in  every  tresttmnpon 
onr  native  speech.  Similar  circumstancee  are  producing  like 
effects  at  the  present  day.  The  American  word  ■immigrant,  for 
example,  as  opposed  to  emi^rantj  the  one  used  with  reference  to 
the  country  U>  which,  the  other  with  reference  tothat^rom  whioh 
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tlie  iiiigration  take«  place,  is  a  valtuUlo  contribution  of  tliii  sort 
to  the  Eiigltah  vocsbu]u7.  It  did  not  originate  io  Engltind,  be- 
CMUe,  lanea  tbe  Conqneat,  thure  lias  never  been  kbj  bucIi  influx 
of  strangers  iiito  that  country  u  to  tamte  a  tieceatity  for  wy 
specific  detignaCkHU  of  thoin ;  but  thu  immetuo  numlKir  of  Euro- 
peani  who  have  migrated  to  tlio  Unitml  States  liaa  girun  tliat  ciaaa 
of  inhabitants  a  threat  iraporUnco,  unr)  Ttirj  uatormlly  MiggtHted  tba 
expodkocy  of  coining  a  predw  tomi,  to  exproat  tbdr  relation»  to 
thoir  new  oouutry,  ooftesponding  to  tliai  w«  already  poawaod  m 
applicable  to  their  relations  to  their  native  Uuid.  Doubtleee  m- 
comtr  would  have  been  a  better  wurd,  but  that  was  objectionahle. 
bucanae  it  eouJd  uot  hare  a  cuDjugato  of  Ukf  foniiutioii,  for  oul- 
ettmcr  vould,  in  some  of  ite  usee,  inTolve  a  contmdiction,  aud  b»- 
■ido^  the  DOim  mmimtm,  to  which  inoomgr  would  regttlariy  oorr^ 
«poad,Iiai  a  very  diSeront  BigtiificatioiL  Bettor  stUl  vooJd  it  bavo 
beea  to  renve  die  good  old  Englieh  oomdin^,  which  ww  tued  l^ 
Hobertof  OloQceeter  for  the  very  BamepnrpcwBB oar  immijrnMl^. 
and  of  ton  oociirs  in  tlie  WyclJftite  tranalationB  wfaei«  later  v«na<HM 
have  strange. 

From  thitt  game  root  wo  have  anotlior  very  <«pra—iTO  woni, 
die  butdncA)  of  whoae  form — a  form  that  sets  at  deftiaoB  tbe  ord^ 
nary  rala«  of  deriratioQ — renders  Et  still  more  appropriate  as  & 
dangnation  of  a  claat  of  independent  tliinkert,  who  pri<k!  them- 
•alvee  on  tlieir  lioatlllty  to  venerable  ^mnix  aud  their  dlaregard  of 
lioary  eonveDtionaUties.  I  mean  the  ecmi&out0n.  Tliis  m>rd  haa 
Boti  I  believe,  beon  vvt  nweiviMl  into  [tolitu  lituriitnru,  hut  nevur* 
tbelees,  repugnant  ais  it  is  to  the  Iuwh  of  Kn^lifih  ittvmolo^,  it* 
thorough  Saxon  descent  malcoa  it  more  acceptable  to  both  tongn* 
and  ear  than  such  a  word  as  enlujfiiaxm^m^t-,  witich,  aa  I  have  end 
before^  though  much  wanted,  haa  been  hitherto  reajsted  boonoas 
of  it«  mongrel  aspect; 

A  lifrt  of  tlie  new  worda  which  have  been  preMsnted  for  admia. 
riou  to  oar  vocabolary,*   including  thoio  which  have  faiie«,l  of 

*  O^raeler.  Uunigli  oocnrring  tnnny  tlmea  iB  Shaktapeare,  doM  not  ailfMar 
to  have  beea  voy  rtuQly  or  cenenilj  aocqitnl,  for  WottoQ.  wrillac  at  haat 
ten  TtMca  aflar  Sfaakeapeanradaaitt.  av* : 

"  Now  here  tlien  vlll  lid  (ba  whuto  tnulaeMw.  lu  nKdovn  bcfoahaiid  acnala 
UffiuttuKM  of  tlopoftiliK'MQ.  or  C^Aanicffrv  (u  I  will  nduir  tail  tbem.  twyiHf 
Uiat  Word  bath  goUea  abvadf  some  uilerulunieiit  anooi:  u»)."  Wottoo.  A 
Sarvaigh  of  BducaHoa,  p.  m.  edilhn  of  l«t. 
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edcuriiig  a  rcceptaou,  would  be  both  cnriotis  aai  iitfitmctivc.  W 
oiu.'w  it  would  sliow  tlie  deliberate  jadgmeot,  or  rather  the  iD> 
etJnctiTo  «aia©,  oi  the  nation  witili  respect  to  tha  principle  whicli 
Ol^ht  to  govern  tbo  formation  of  native,  and  tho  iiatumlization 
o£  foreign,  vociiblef>^  The  tenclency  fi>r  a  long  tiinu  appears  to 
have  boen  to  diwounige  domestic  lingai^tic  maimfiictnre«,  aud 
promote  the  importation  of  foreign  warc&  Here,  aa  in  public 
eomomy  aod  fioanoe,  the  free-trade  pnrty  is  in  the  ascondant,  but 
in  spite  of  the  foreign  influences  to  wliich  the  rapidlj  increoMng 
ioterconree,  personal  and  commercial,  between  England  and  the 
EoTopeao  contineDt  giviK  ^ivat  wuight,  and  iu  spite  of  the  Latin- 
icng  tendeocieA  of  rhvinud  vente,  to  wliich  I  shall  refer  liereafter, 
then  are  une[]nivoca1  tokenn  of  a  reaction,  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  tlie  Saxon  eh^monr.  vrill  noon  recovur  ttoinu  of  tiR-  ^^und  it 
has  abandoned  in  Oio  la«t  four  or  fivu  eentnriux.  HithiTto,  how- 
erar,  not  mach  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  reviving  lost  or  qni- 
eecent  Saxon  roots,  and  the  Suc-tnatious  of  tlio  vocsbtUary  have 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  liomanco  ingrcdioat.  Latin  words, 
like  strange  gneat«,  are  constantly  coming  late  and  going  early, 
while  the  aadve  SaxiJiu  either  utiadlly  iiiaiiitaiu  their  potntion, 
like  old  honBdioIden,  or  if  tltey  uncc  full  iiitu  furgvtfulncBa,  re- 
main long  in  a  state  of  repose ;  but  there  is  now  a  movement 
among  the  Scron  Slcopere,  and  the  faturo  progroas  of  onr  apoochf 
it  may  be  hoped,  wilt  bring  back  to  as  many  a  verbal  Kip  Van 
"Winkie. 

I  bare  ebewberc  spoken  of  wlut  I  have  ealled  the  "anspended 
■nimatloD  "  of  words,  as  one  of  the  most  angular  pbenomeoft  of 
tbetr  history,  and  Kngliflh  philolugista  have  collected  nmuerous 
instanced  of  this  aort.  chiefly  from  the  Latin  clement  of  English, 
tfaoogii  there  are  not  wanting  like  cii30«  in  proper  Saxon  words. 
The  Saxon  adjective  reekUas  (formerly  Bpellod  t^o/Ums},  for  ex- 
mnple,  wu  in  constant  ti.-«  down  to  the  middle  of  the  Kixtppnth 
ooutury,  hut  when  Hooker,  writing  fifty  yearn  later,  emplnypd  the 
word,  it  had  beoome  bo  nearly  ohtwlete,  that  he,  or  perhaps  his 
flditor,  tliocight  it  noceesary  to  expl^n  its  meaning  in  a  mai^ginal 
not^  It  has  now  been  revived,  and  is  perfectly  familiar  to  every 
El^jUBb-spQuking  penion*     A  conjee  of  liko  imituneen,  tlioogtl 


*  TImp  ladiasrlinlaate  toB  of  bound.  In  the  sdum  of  tmdr,  dr«tui«l,  dotn- 
mtnttL  which  tias  recentlj  bcfxima  vei;  comiuoQ  In  this  <xiunir)-.  sj>d  is  por 
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not  in  Suon  words,  occur  in  a  little  vocabaUry  which  went 
^irougli  at  Imnt  twelve  oditaons  iu  tlio  Hevuntccntli  century,  hut 
is  now  so  completely  forgotten  as  to  be  littlo  known  except  to 
bibliographers.  It  is  entitled,  The  EngUsli  Dictionaries  or  on  In* 
terpretcr  of  Uard  Kof^Iifh  Words,  En&bUnf^  as  weU  Ladies  aod 
CTentleiTomen,  younj;  SdiolarB,  Clerks,  MercfaantA,  as  abo  StraageiS 
of  any  Nation  to  the  underetandiug  of  the  more  diffioult  Antbora 
alreadi  Printed  tn  our  Laugoage — By  Henty  Oockeram,  Gentle- 
man. 

Ainung  tho  *'  bard  worda  "  which  raalcc  up  MastDT  Cockeiam's 
list,  are  tlio  verba  a6ale  and  ahandony  both  of  which  arv  uiarkiMl 
as  "  now  out  of  use,  and  oniy  osed  of  some  auciont  writere." 
Ifow,  both  these  words  occur  in  the  English  Bible,  in  Shake- 
Bpoiiro  and  in  Milton,  and  a&aia,  as  a  t«nn  of  art  In  law,  could 
never  bare  become  obfiiolete  in  the  dialect  of  that  profeeeioii. 
They  are  now,  and  hare  long  been,  in  very  current  use,  both  col* 


faspa  peculiar  to  it,  b  an  Inatasee  of  Uia  reriva]  of  an  nbaolete  emiiloTment.  1( 
notuolMOlBtetigiilllcation,  of  a  word.  Iu  iimiLinil  Innguag*,  IndonJ.  as  fn- 
iicaAag  tins  dMtf  oation  Af  «  ahip,  it  hiw  been  iiIwat*  in  iiit>,  and  in  idlotn&tic 
and  propnr,  but  ibo  prracnt  cxtonsIoD  of  Its  appUcaliou  U  &a  offcuslvo  vulgar- 
lam,  auii  la  further  objectionable.  Ik-causc  U  Is  a  oonlODndlng  of  words  which 
tiav«  na  nlatioD  to  ««cb  oilier.  'ft'Len  we  aay  a  ship  ts  bound  to  CadJ^.  wo  am 
D0(  amphqrlng  tho  past  participle  oi  ttie  rerb  to  btTtd,  but  tb«  Old-Northera 
parddplal  adJectlTe  billnn.  (ruia  \iui  r«rb  at  biia.  which  (ri^rnillBa,  tunon; 
otbar  tiling*,  to  make  rvtuly  or  prepan.  i)  li  i  ii  ii  i»  of  vvrj'  frmiueiic  oocar- 
r«n«e  la  Icelaudic,  and  ft  ia  applied,  without  diitlnction,  «ilbor  t«  sbJps  aad 
tbeir  oompuny,  or  b>  otlisr  objects  and  pcnona.  as  cxpneedro  of  destination,  or 
ofpurpoito.  Itoftencorreaponda  toouxfauiltliu'BuxlllBr^.^nj',  InauchplintMi 
M.  1  txagoitig  to  do  thin  or  ihat.  The  ScAndlnaTlan  inhabitADia  of  tlkr  Nnrtti 
of  Easlttud  Introduced  tlilii  word,  and  in  the  Conn  U^n  or  frirun  it  lias  ever 
tAoof  reiiialaed  in  general  use  in  the  ffaMh-EnxliKb  and  Scotltth  dialects ;  tnit 
in  EngllBh  proper,  it  tins  long  been  conflncd  to  tlte  nautical  vocabolaiy, 
thoiigb  •oniotliaca  flgunitivQly  applied.  In  a  elrictlT  analog^oua  eeuae,  to  per- 
•ona.  Tbo  modom  oomiptioa  oonEdsta  In  cmplovinjT  It  In  a  way  that  cm  brum 
tfafl  signillcatioQ*,  botb  of  the  Old-Nortliem  btl  f  nn  and  ol  tliv  Kn^lish  partl- 
dple  bound  from  Irind,  anrl  it  in  Uiorvfore  a  gnaa  ntuiiM^  of  language  TIm 
nautical  term  wi'mMaund  b  literally  f»vnA  or  oonflncd  by  adverse  winda,  aad 
la  not  related  to  homui  as  denoting  dcstlQatiaa.  T\ta  AnglaSaioQ  had  a  verb 
buan,  oognals  with  the  loeUndio  at  bda.  but  I  bolleve  never  oaed  In  tliia 
particular  aenae.  Th«  loelandlo  participle  bdinn  is  atao  uaed  aaatoitoC 
pott  auxiliary,  niucli  In  thv  acnse  uf  the  Oerman  adjectira  f ertig ;  as,  rk 
•r  biiinn  al  akrif  a,  I  liavn  done  writlug,  I  hav«  juat  wrilteo. 


iAOX-JOt.]         SUSPENPED    A.imA.TiaN  OF  W01U>S.  S4i 

loquially  Mid  iu  literalupe,  aad  tlie  period  dimog  wliidi  tliejf 
were  not  familiurlj-  employed  must  bave  beeu  a  vary  sburt  uuc* 

The  introdufliou  of  a  new  word,  native  or  foroigii,  ofttTU 
proves  [atal  to  au  old  one  previoaslj  employed  in  tlie  fiainu  or  lui 
allied  Kuao.  Income,  for  tadtanoe,  is  of  reccut  introductioo* 
^ough  S&zoD  in  ite  e1(3iii«nt4i  smd  form,  aud  it  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  pecntiiary  product  of  eetatue,  offices  or  oceuputioua, 
and  even  when  uied  witli  reupect  Iti  land^  it*  elguiEicalJoii  Li  (sua- 
fined  to  tLe  money  lecuivinl  for  n;ut,  ur  the  mjt  prutit  accruing 
from  tlie  Bale  of  the  crupa.  It  corrcfrpoudg  very  cloeeLy  to  the 
Gurmau  EitikommeD  iu  etymolog;)',  structure,  uiid  eiguifiuk- 
tioo,  and  is  a  good  example  of  Tcrbal  athiiity  between  a  Tbutoaie 
di&Iect  and  our  owd,  bat  no  have  pnrchoBed  this  convenient  irord 
by  the  Baeriliee  of  another,  ccjually  expreiwive,  though  more  re- 
Btriuted  in  ui^e,  and  belonging  to  tlie  Scandinavian  side  of  En^ 
liidi.  I  refer  to  qfcontg,  employed  by  old  English  writers  in  the 
eenee  of  prodi^o^  rather  than  of  product,  though  iroiiiGtiiiies 
Byiiuuyaiouoly  with  tbe  more  modem  inc<//m.  We  still  Lave  the 
old  word  outcome,  and  use  it  much  in  its  primitive  sense,  a  com- 
in^  out,  B  oonwqttetux,  but  tbe  more  modern  'upa/tot  is  now  often 
Ktbatitiitad  for  it. 

To  peraona  who  detfiru  to  watch  the  prt^reta  of  change  in 
Knglirii,  periodical  literature,  and  eapecii^y  the  duily  jounialu, 
fnnuah  tlie  best  opportmiities  for  observation,  and  tUey  are  an 


*  VmUtaU  and  jmwli'n'fy,  after  bavLiig  heen  hatt-forgotten,  liave  come  aAUln 
into  biMk  circulation,  nnd  a  comptuisoii  oi  tti«  LilentuEe  of  Uie  w.-veiiU-cutli, 
alftiteaDth,  aud  niDclwntli  ccumrle*  will  ehow  multll.ii'les  of  trords  <»>inra<>ti 
to  Ibe  Urn  and  Ucl  of  tbme  perlutls.  bui  wbioh  were  ltttli>  unwl  in  llit>  H(:i>tid . 

The  most  remarkablo  lials  of  such  wordu  iw  I  i»ni  now  i^pcnking  of  «n  those 
[cterrcd  Iu  by  Tri;uch  iu  \1m  Hwviid  duiHct  of  bb  little  volume  on  Uit.-  autiioi- 
Ued  veninn  of  tbc  New  Tmcnmetii.  T  vrill  not  quote  iboiM;  ll»u  licre.  becauae 
tiuttogtiotit  tht*  croiiruc,  I  itiitbc  it  g  point  not  to  borron-  Iraoi  thai  very  in- 
■tnictive  wid  igrccAhlc  writer,  and  thereby  dliuiul«L  tht  iikusuru  wUkh  fxtch 
of  mybcorcn  ii»  *rc  oot  olrcAd.T  familiar  wicb  bis  wurkn  will  find  in  ilirlr 
(■niMl.  Tbe)-  are  exoelleol  exeKipliflcatioiu  of  tlic  attnuHitmK  and  value  of 
mineteDding  philological  criddsm,  aa  dJtitinjiuiithcd  frnin  lin^uialic  Suveiitlgn- 
tios ;  and  I  koow  oo  boolu  ou  lanKUo^tc  bctlcr  cu1culiilt.-d  to  cudtc  crurimlty 
■od  atlmulatf  iui|u[rjr  into  llti;  proiHrr  miMoiDg  and  use  o1  Llie  EuglUli  lotigue, 
than  Uioae  bUereUJii^  vnliiuiiii,  Tli«  8ludy  of  Words,  En^bh  Put  and  I^^m- 
cat,  Ibe  LemooM  rontoined  tn  Prowrbn,  aod  tbe  twmy  on  Urn  CngUab  Ncn 
TMliBMit,  to  which  I  have  JuBt  alluded. 
U 
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fiiithfal  in  serving  up  tlie  noveltjen  of  epeoch,  as  the  politics!  and 
pommcrctul  nows  of  the  day.  The  adTurtieiag  oolamiu,  especi- 
ally, ofti>n  contain  very  oild  Hpeciuieos  of  boUi  syntax  and  to- 
cabutary,  and  onu  can  ocarooly  ran  over  a  einglc  shoot  of  a  city 
newspaper  without  noting,  aianog  vordu  trltich  merit  a  ptaoe 
nowhere,  some  which,  thonjj;!!  cxcladed  from  dicdonarice,  ought 
long  ago  to  have  met  aoooptanca 

la  a  email  fragiuont  of  a  Nev  York  ddlj  paper,  publifbed 
within  a  month,  1  find  thene  words  and  phnwes,  (nearly  half  of 
them  in  extracts  from  Engltali  joomals.)  not  any  one  of  which  I 
believe  any  general  English  dictionary  explains:  phciogligphia 
eogntTing ;  tdegram,^  for  teleft^aphic  mesfiage ;  an  »u^«k£tful 
«xtiram*  dipper;  pro«p«otwy  for  gold;  go-ahead  people;  they 
are  not  on  ipeaJnng  iffrmt ;  onthusiostic  Pacific  8iop^»  antici- 
pate an  annual  jjrodnct  of  a  billion  of  galloitH  of  wiae  in  1900; 
Hr.  Gott8chalk*s  rmdiUtm  of  a  piece  of  muaio ;  the  Black  Swan 
is  concertisin^  in  the  weetem  States;  the  veesel  leaked  m  many 
atrdut  an  hour  ;  an  em^ttU  meeting  of  a  society — apparently 
in  the  Hcnse  of  a  meeting  to  oonridar  an  emergency ;  endi  a  man 
onglit  to  be  fpotUd  liy  his  associateii ;  old  forjy,  which  by  tlia 
way  is  an  old  Knglinh  word ;  siicli  a  htuuljumuli/'pui-on  man  aa 
Mr.  Dickens;  and  Kowuth'n  phnutu,  tlio  afiidaniy  qf  the peopltB. 
Some  of  tliQBo  expnMnons  have  little  claim  to  bo  comrndFered 
English,  and  tJioy  belong  to  tlic  cIom  of  words  which  **  oonie  like 
shadows,  m  depart,"  hot  ecvcml  of  thom  long  have  been,  and 
othcra  will  bo,  pormancnt  members  of  the  eotloqaial,  if  not  of 
the  literary,  fraternity  of  the  langnage.  PltotoglifpMo  and  td&- 
gram  are  too  roccnt  in  ongin  to  be  yet  entitled  to  the  righta  of 
citizenfJiip,  but  wliatever  may  become  of  the  former,  td^fgratn 
will  maintain  its  place,  for  reasons  of  obvious  convenience ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  objectioiiB  of  aorae  Hellenists  against  it  as  an 
anomalous  formation,  the  Kugliah  cor  is  too  familiar  wttli  Greek 
compoimds  of  the  same  elemonta  to  find  tliia  word  repugnant  to 
our  own  principles  of  etymology. 


LECTURE  XIII. 
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In  a  historica]  aketch  of  the  genetic  derelopinent  of  the  porta 
oi  speech,  ve  should  natnrally  be^a  with  the  Interjection,  both 
beowno  it  is  the  earlieBt  of  diittluct  humau  vocal  floandR,  and  bo- 
CADse  it  iii  a  BpoDtaueoiu  voiv«  prompted  by  nature,  and  not,  like 
other  wordt),  learaod  hy  imitation,  or  taoght  b^  formal  iniitrno- 
tioD,  TluB  ia  ut  least  the  character  of  Uio  tme  interjoction,  though 
the  want  of  a  epecifio  term,  and  the  iacoureoieiioe  whicli  would 
xcnH  from  a  too  copioiu  and  minate  j^mmiitioal  nomenclatoro, 
oblige  us  to  inclado  imder  the  aome  Hppcllation  word^  and  even 
entire  phnwes,  whose  reRemblnnce  to  that  part  of  gpeeeh  lies  chiefly 
in  being,  like  it,  introduced  into  a  period  with  which  the^  are  not 
ayntactically  connected. 

Of  ibe  elements  of  disoonree,  there  is  no  one  which  has  recdved 
so  little  attention  from  ^rammariana  as  the  part  of  epeoch  in 
qnatioQ.  Few  treatideo  ou  language  devote  mure  than  a  page  or 
two  to  the  subject,  and  many  writers  b:ive  denied  to  interjeetionEi 
the  character  of  words  altogether.  I  think  that,  with  motntgram- 
numanii,  thia  is  a  prejudice  ariaing  from  the  fact,  that  these  wonla 
aetun  to  hare  no  uppro|)nate  place  in  »o  artiticiul  a  fij-etom  aa  that 
of  the  Latin  grammar,  from  which  we  have  derivc-d  meet  of  our 
ideas  of  tlie  otmctnre  of  language.  Thev  can  neither  be  declined 
DOT  eoQJDgated ;  thej  are  inc-apaMu  nf  degreen  of  comparison ; 
liiey  gOTera  nothing,  qualify  nothing,  comiect  nothing,  and  may 
be  left  oat  of  Uie  period  altogether  without  affecting  tlic  ayntacti* 
cal  propriety  of  ita  etruoturo.  In  tthort,  they  rjuiuot  Iw  par»ed. 
They  have  no  position  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  legion,  and  there- 
fore are  at  bcHt  aapcmumentriea,  if  not  intruden*.  In  a  Uinguage 
so  cemented  and  compacted  bother  ait  the  Tatin,  not  by  mortar 
or  pina  of  independent  material  ami  formation,  hut  by  organic  at- 
tachments, natural  hooka  and  eyes,  congenital  witli  the  words  and 
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of  onu  substance  n'itli  tticin,  cIuh  otijection  to  the  reco^^tion  of 
(wiistituetiU  BO  iii(.-;i}ialile  uf  luwdmilutiuD  U  hy  no  meaus  withoot 
vHliditj- ;  but  iu  KugU^utd  m  Uiuec  utliur  tougucswbere  tlie  r^ 
latioDs  between  important  word»  tre  deteraiiDcd  by  mere  position 
or  by  the  aid  of  dit>tinot  .ind  iiiKigiiitimiit  particloa,  it  striken  us 
much  less  forcibly.  I  »hiUl  endeavor  Ut  vindicato  the  claim  of 
these  DC^I«ct«d  Br(iculatioiistorBiik.iui  Ic^tinuitemeuisof  vocaUy 
expreesing  human  paiwniiB,  Btatr*,  affortinns,  and  therefore  u»  be 
called  wordg,  tliougb  of  a  rbotorical  aud  tiramaiic,  ii^t  oi  u  logioal 
VT  didactic  cltanictor. 

Considered  u  a  paroly  nntaral  and  epontaneoiuemiBaion  of  the 
'voice,  ure  might  expec-t  to  find  oiiiular  iuterjoctiona  in  all  hamon 
*toiigDeii,  but  their  fconiB,  ereoi  when  they  mo«t  retiemblo  carh 
■totlicr,  are  modified  by  the  same  obBciiro  influeuoe*  wMcJi  divcndfy 
the  actiou  of  the  organs  of  qM>och  in  tlie  production  of  liko  or 
analogous  eoundft  among  different  nationa,  and  couMMjacntly  tfaoy 
•arc  by  no  means  idontii-al  in  dilTen-nt  tBrigiingo^.  The  alleged 
dirarai^  in  the  criea  of  tlie  infmit  and  in  the  true  iDterjcctiouB — 
which  utterances,  psyclw (logically  conrndiyxnl,  belong  to  the  nme 
geni'ral  class  of  expreeaive  BOimdn — has  Ixjon  urged  by  some  pliysi. 
ologiett*  as  a  proof  of  n  diversity  of  ori^ii  in  the  human  ruci-.  Bat 
the  argument  loses  something  of  it«  weight  when  It  is  abowti,  aa 
■it  OAy  be,  that  iu  iminerouH  other  cases,  words  common  to  two  or 
more  denioniitnibly  w^ate  Dations,  and  Identieal  in  form,  and 
laren  in  sound  so  far  as  any  written  tiotation  can  cxpren  aoond, 
an"  utvortlicktw  difiuri-ticod  in  tboir  promiiiciation  by  those  nadona, 
a»  widi;ly  a*  liie  true  iutCTJwtionB  arc  by  mirdatc<l  nfiw.  Tliose 
diititictionB  arc  occasioned  by  two  proximate  causob  ;  the  one  is 
tho  employment  of  different  sots  of  moadea,  by  different  peoples, 
¥or  the  production  of  the  mmo  or  similar  soundii,  tho  other  ib  die 
peculiar  qnaUty  impreesed  upon  articulate  sounds  by  the  intona- 
tion with  which  tliev  are  uttered. 

* 

These  two  claaA«fi  of  linguiBtio  facttt,  the  production,  Damely,of 
like  or  analogous  sounds  iu  (Cerent  langnagee  by  the  euiploy- 
ment  of  different  organs,  or  at  loaM  moaolea,  and  the  fixed  cbu^ 
neter  of  natioual  iotouatiou  iu  certain  langoagoa,  have  as  yet  been 
Tittlo  ioveatigated  by  philologlsto,  bnt  they  are  full  of  curious  In- 
toroat,  and  the  study  of  them,  however  difficult,  is  essputial  ro  tho 
eonBtaiii3tio&  of  even  a  tolerably  complete  sjvtcm  of  phoui)Ii^. 
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K^ice  dietiDctions  between  relat«d  eouads  depend  of  coureo  upon 
the  mcclinniciu]  meiiue  em^iloyml  Ui  produce  thi^m,  and  one  reason 
why  ai]  adult  so  seldom  euoceeds  in  nuuteriug  the  proaancintioa 
of  a.  foreign  knguage,  why  be  is  at  onca  reco^ized  aa  i  Ktranger 
by  im  luticnlation  even  of  wtjrds  which,  according  to  grammarB 
aud  dicdouariee,  are  identical  witli  Hylbiblcfi  and  words  of  his 
nuithurtonguc,  is,  that  to  pronounce  them  like  a  native,  he  must 
call  into  play  mueclee  not  employed,  or  employed  in  a  different 
way,  in  Bpen.king  his  own  lauf^iuij^  and  which  have  beeouie  so 
rigid  from  dintute,  that  he  caiiuot  acquire  the  command  of  them, 
or,  in  other  wordii,  render  th«m  what  are  called  volimtary  luos- 
cl<«.  Further,  the  organs  of  8[>eech  act  and  react  upon  each  other ; 
the  frcqnent  play  of  a  given  set  of  muttclee  modifier  the  uctioii  of 
neighboring  or  related  muflcic« ;  there  ia,  to  U3e  a  word,  wliieh,  if 
not  now  EngliflL,  soon  will  be,  a  certain  solidarity  between  tlicm 
all,  and  organs  accnetomcd  to  the  deep  gutturalti  of  the  Arabic, 
the  hissing  and  lisping  gonads  of  the  English,  or  tlie  najcilR  of  the 
Fwneh  and  Purtupueee,  are  with  diHioiity  trained  to  the  pore 
articnlation  of  languages  like  the  Italian,  in  which  mich  elements 
do  not  exist. 

National  peailiarities  of  intonatioD  are  still  more  subtle  and  ob- 
scure, and  they  are  olmoet  equallj  difficatt  to  wize  by  the  ear,  atid 
to  rt'produoe  by  the  lips  and  torigiie.*  To  us,  whose  intonaticois 
belong  not  to  the  individual  word,  but  to  the  whole  period,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  the  tone  with  whicli  a  word  is  uttered,  as 
a  eODBtatit,  essential.  f}iara(Tt«<riKtic,  ami  expreeave  ingredieut  of 
Ae  word  itself.  But  in  monosyllabic  languages  like  the  Chinese, 
where  tlie  number  of  word^  differing  in  tike  vowel  and  conso- 
nantal elements  of  which  they  are  composed,  must  Decewarity  be 

*  An  loKnaMing  iiutajicc  of  the-  ctpscltjr  of  young  cliitdrcn  for  npi>recm[in^ 
and  n-jwatiiif  «uch  inloimUans.  was  givf<n  me  by  au  InUlill^etit  Ain«rlca[i 
nMbcr.  wbo  had  boat  resldioK  for  a  short  Ume  iu  Qcuua.  She  Iwd  tivo  or 
tkns  boya,  Bamevhere  from  liire«  U>  six  yi-nra  vt  %ge.  and  «bnrtJy  nfhir  her  ar- 
ilfBl  ta  Oenoa,  lad  too  fooB  for  Uicchiklranto have  laanMdtJioHntivciluilccit. 
rfie  baud  them,  u  they  wen  playing  on  th«  tfdR-WftUc  in  front  of  titr  apart- 
meat,  lalkiog  togttJicr  in  what  app«an.-d  U>  her  Ociumm.  Uu  ^lug  to  thoai 
and  IJatenlng  nttmtlvGljr.  she  fouiul  chcy  were  not  tpeakiitg  al  all.  faul  mcKly 
Wtering  a  rapid  sun^ewton  of  uameanln^  vocables  cloaoly  rcBemhUng  In  soiud 
Hie  Mlual  words  they  ttvn  duily  hciuini;,  white  at  tbi7  tmutr  time  they  p<«f«ct 
\g  Imfaatcd  the  peoullar  mngtang  which  chanctcrizo*  thu  Oi-nooic  diulccl. 
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T«i7  small,  other  ditttinctjoDS  mtist  t>c  re«ortod  to^aod  ■ooordiagly 
we  find  that  in  euch  longnagee  i  mouosjllable^  oonsuttng  perhajia 
of  one  Tow«I  aiiil  one  or  two  oonflonantal  elemaate,  and  vbicb  lul- 
tnlts  of  but  one  mode  of  spelling  in  alphiiywtic  cbuvcteii,  m&y 
noTcrUicIfiM  Laro  a  gruat  uuinlxir  of  niL-aniiigK,  cacL  indicated  hy 
a  peculiarity  of  intoiutiuu  nut  iktIiajw  u{>{>ru-ial)lu  bjr  ffircign  eara, 
bot  norertbekfls  readily  rooognizaLlo  by  a  native  Tboee  pccu- 
Uvitiec  are,  bovevor,  by  do  meaiu  ooofinod  to  laugaagw  ao  alien , 
to  onr  own,  for  tbey  exist  in  tho  Danish  and  tho  Swedish,  both  of 
wliicb  are  nearly  aJlled  to  English,  and  they,  no  donbt,  occor  to  a 
ooonderable,  but  Uitia  far  uninTeKtigatod,  extent,  in  other  tongues 
nM>re  ^miliar  to  most  of  ii&  In  mi-.b  Unguagefi,  tbeae  fntonatioaa 
are  constant,  and  tboj  are  also  exprcttiro  and  fiij;ni£caiit,  bo  far 
that  certain  word«  arc  undor  all  cinnimBtanccA  pronounced  with 
the  aaino  intonation,  and  tbus  distioguisbcd  from  words  differing ' 
from  them  in  ngnification,  bat  otherwise  identical  in  sound. 
BcandiaaviaD  phonologists  hare  made  these  intonations,  for  which 
tiie  Tooabokry  of  onr  language  doee  not  even  famiftli  names,  a  snb* 
ject  of  special  inquiry ;  and  Iluk,  one  of  the  mo6i  eminent  of  mod  era 
philologiiit«,  haR  subtiliised  so  far  upon  them,  that  few  of  hi«  own 
eoimtrymuii,  even,  liave  eufflcient  acuteness  of  ear  to  follow  him. 
But  tliiH  it  not  i>trang«,  when  we  toara  that  the  naine  diMiriminat- 
ing  phonologist  fancied  be  oould  detect,  what  no  Kngliahinim  or 
American  over  did,  a  diftereoee  between  tlie  prouuuciutiuu  of  uor 
two  Englifh  words  puU,  pallid,  and  pat'l,  a  watei^bncket."  An 
Englishman  or  an  American  max/  make  a  difference  between  paU 
and  pale,  but  it  is  an  accidental  difference  arising  from  tlte  con- 
text; aa,  for  instance,  when  we  speak  of  '  a  jKi/f,  sickly  girl,'  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  whwi  we  say,  *  Mra.  A- 'b  dreas  was  /»u/n  yel- 
low.* Hero  the  two  worde  may  be  pronounced  with  a  differenca 
of  intonation ;  whcreiut  in,  'T  sent  my  Irish  houAomaid  for  a  pail 
of  water,'  ia  hardly  BORceptible  of  ttucb  variation. 

Tet  more  ethereal  tliau  even  tlicae  subtle  shades  of  difference, 
is  what,  to  borrow  a  raumcal  tenn,  may  be  caillod  the  mode  in 
whicii  a  given  language  in  spoken.  A  tttranger  in  <jreece  or  the 
East  is  struck  at  uncc  by  a  certain  nuluew  of  tone,  amounting  at 
timi»  almost  to  wailing,  which  marks  the  speech  of  tho  people, 
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and  especially  of  tlie  women  of  the  lower  clnfisee.  Some  traTollera 
hara  ascribed  thii-  to  the  long  ccntwries  of  humiliation  and  op- 
Iffeflrion  under  whicli  vromen  liave  groaned  in  the  Eaet;  hut  I 
think  it  belongs  rather  to  the  races  than  to  the  sex ;  lor  it  h  not 
sJiogs&et  eon^Ded  to  the  women :  and,  beeidee,  Botoethiog  of  the 
ume  aort  is  found  among  the  most  primitive  and  mmple  trlheei, 
and  the  fact,  if  it  is  a  faet,  that  tlie  music  of  ancient  Qreene  and 
Latium,  lilce  that  of  mo^t  Oriental  countries,  wan  wholly  in  the 
minor  mode,  seema  to  confirtn  this  riew. 

The  Greek,  or  to  epcak  more  spedfit-ally,  Alexandrian  and 
OOter  oolomul  f^nunmariaiis,  carefully  iaveetigatod  the  intonatiOD 
of  their  langHage,  in  both  its  branches,  accentuntion  and  Tocal  in- 
flection, Bod  tliey  invented  eeveral  points,  which  wo  call  accents, 
to  indicate  the  partif!ular  intnnation  of  the  important  gyllablea  of 
the  wonis.  Wiat  thi?  signification  of  the^e  points  was  we  donot 
kuow;  nor  docs  the  pronundation  of  the  modem  Greeks  afford 
na  any  light  on  the  Hubjcct.  Wliat  wo  call  accent,  that  is.  etrcps 
of  voice,  hafi  been  generally  supposed  to  have  been,  among  other 
things,  marked  bj  them ;  but  this  is  disputed.  Metrical  quantity 
or  prosody,  they  eertaiolj  did  not  indicate,  but  loft  it  to  geuttral 
rnlea,  which,  in  moat  cases,  were  sofflcoKitly  explicit.  The  quan- 
tity, or  relative  daration  of  syllables  as  it  is  generally  understood, 
ift  a  qaah'ty  of  eoond  to  which  the  Greek  ear  wm  acutely  senelblo, 
and  it  appears  to  haro  been  recogulzed  in  tlie  earlier  Teutonic  di- 
aloctfi ;  hot  to  modem  cars,  it  is,  as  an  clement  of  prosody,  mucb 
leas  appreciable.  In  English  Tcrec,  and  more  c»=pecially  by  recent 
poets,  rhythm  ha«  Iteeu  made  to  depend  upuu  and  couBtut  in  no 
oentuadon  aloue,  and  tliose  other  elemeuta  of  articulation,  wltich 
to  tlie  aucieut  claastcal  nationa  constituted  the  Tsry  eesence  of 
poetical  melody,  are,  by  the  fatJiioii  of  the  day,  altogether  dis- 
regarded. This,  I  think,  is  a  mistake,  but  it  will  be  more  litly 
considered  on  another  occasion. 

But,  to  return  from  what  may  be  considered  a  digreesion,  tlio 
true  interjections,  though  modi6ed  by  peculiarities  of  intonation, 
Itavt!  at  least  a  family  reaemhlance,  if  not  an  absolute  identity  in 
motjit  known  languages.  They  arc,  for  the  gruatcr  part,  mono- 
Byllahic,  and  froqnttntly  couidfit  of  a  rowel  proooded  or  followed 
by  an  afpinitc  or  an  aHpiratcd  guttural  only,  though  they  are  not 
always  of  so  simple  a  structure.    Some  lingaist«  distinguish  be- 
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tween  intcrjoetiotw  which  are  bare  indi«ati(mft  of  uientjil  or  pliy*- 
kal  pain  or  plennnrc,  iui<l  tlinne  wliich  are  oxpnwnvn  of  BonimonH 
inipreiuuoiu  (Utrive*!  irova  extenaX  objeeb  throagli  tlie  uEguu  of 
ngbt  and  hearing  ■  bat  for  oar  preaent  purpOflo  it  ia  Dot  awential 
to  inqnire  how  fir  this  cIsMilication  ia  well  founded.  The 
of  interjections  of  the  purely  inT<da&tary  character  to  be 
among  what  grammarlaiu  eall  the  parte  of  cpeecb,  has  been  di^nh 
ted,  as  I  have  already  ramarked,  on  the  grouod  of  their  alleged 
want  of  a  trut^  artic^uLita  cbaracter,  and  eopucially  of  all  otymo- 
li^ral  and  Hjmta(>tica]  oonnectioo  with  the  perKMla  of  diaoourvu. 
It  ill  for  tlita  rcaaon  tbai  the  namo  of  interjaetian.,  from  the  Ijb^ 
intorjicio,  I  throw  in,  ha*  boen  applied  to  thvni,  aft  aoiii^ 
thing  casually  dropped  into  the  eent«Dce,  but  not  logically  b»- 
longing  Co  it,  or  linring  any  grammatical  rclatioiiH  with  it-.  It  If 
a^  that  such  iiiterjcftioiu  belong  to  spt-wti,  ouly  iti  tliat  Ugara- 
tive  aenae  in  which  all  tlie  nieanf'  whereby  external  faota  are  made 
kouwu  tu  ua  are  coniprlsed  witliln  the  term  lau^1]age.  and  they 
are  assimilated  to  thoao  inarticulate  crice  which  oonrtitnte  the 
language  uf  the  lou-or  animnla.  They  are  genondJy  apontsneou^ 
involontary  exolamatiottf,  and  they  cxprcn,  in  a  vague  and  inde- 
tormmato  way,  t^  shnplo  fnct  that  the  ttttcror  ia  pninfolly  or 
pteaanraMy  affected,  without  in  themselves  givJi^;  any  indicatloD 
of  the  canse.  or  even  always  of  the  iipecitic  efaaraoCer,  of  the 
emotion  or  sensation.  The  interjection  has,  however,  one  bn|)ort- 
aut  pecnliarity,  which  not  only  rindicatee  ite  daim  to  be  regard- 
ed aa  a  constitDcnt  of  language,  but  entitlea  it  aueqniToeally  to  a 
liigfa  rank  among  the  eletnenta  of  diwomiw.  It  ia  in  itself  «X- 
prowive  and  aigniticant,  though  indeed  in  n  low  degreei,  wbaraai 
at  kjaiit  in  aninfbct«Ml  langniigm  like  tlie  EngUah,  other  words, 
detached  from  tlioir  gnunnutical  t-Dnneetione,  are  meaningleaa, 
and  Ix!com«  intelligible  only  bk  nicmhcnt  nl  a  ixiriod.  If  I  tiller 
au  intcrjtictional  oxclainAtion  denoting  p«in,  joy,  Borrow,  aarpria^ 
or  anger,  every  pereon  who  liears  me  nndoratande  at  onoe  thit  I 
am  agitated  by  tlie  corregpondiog  affoction.  Here,  then,  a  fact  U 
<!ommiuiicated  by  &  siiigle  Ryllable,  and  Uie  iatarjecdpn  may  be 
regarded  as  the  hieroglyphical  or  i^mbolictl  expcoMion  of  a  whole 
period.  Unt,  on  the  other  huul,  if  I  prononnoo  the  word  hnu*e, 
or  run,  or  wrf,  or  t^n.  without  other  worda,  and  without  ateoiQ. 
ponying  gwtoree  or  other  exphmatory  tircnmatancea,  I  tell  th« 
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liBteoer  nothing,  tboagh  tlie  word  ma.y,  indeed,  from  accident  or 
fn)ni  some  nVificuro  chain  of  aanociatioii,  excite  iu  Iii«  iniiid  an  im- 
age of  the  object,  or  lui  iutelluctnul  roncuption  of  the  act,  or  luici- 
dent,  or  numW,  denoted  hy  tlic  word  I  nsc.  H«  may,  iu  ehort, 
9Uj>p09e  a  «nbj«ct,  an  object,  a  oopuln,  or  wlinli-ver  prwUcnte  m 
nonnrnnrj  to  complete  the  period,  az\d  thoH  nrhiti-nrily  or  conjoc- 
taraUjr  supply  tlte  ellipsis.  Thiti,  in  fact,  from  Uie  habit  of  indi- 
Tidaalizing  the  funeral,  ftnd  making  concrete  the  abstracit,  he  ran 
hardly'  fail  to  do,  bat  nerertlielcHi,  in  tiie  iibitenre  of  explanatory 
oirconutoDoee,  thia  mental  operation  of  the  auditor  neither  lop- 
cally  reenlts  from,  nor  is  warrnnted  by,  ^e  force  of  tho  word  I 
hare  ottered,  wliifih  of  itself  foinmonicateB  no  fact,  authorizes  no 
inference.  And  herein  lies  the  groat  miraelo  of  spoGch,  the 
Rtrongeiit  proof  of  its  livinfr,  organic — I  had  almost  said  divine — 
power,  that  even  as  the  proceases  of  vegetable  life  bni]d  up,  a«- 
ttinikte,  rivify,  and  Lrattafonn  into  seli-floetainiog,  growing,  and 
fruitful  fonns  the  dead  material  of  mechaoical  nature,  Bolu^oage, 
bj  the  mere  collocation  anil  ordonnonce  of  incxpre^wivo  artJeohtB 
soanda,  can  inform  them  with  the  spiritual  philosophy  of  the 
PfcaHne  epistles,  the  Hving  thunder  of  a  Demosthenca,  or  tho 

_llllterial  picturesqnenem  of  KntvieH's  Letters  in  the  Times. 

The  interjections  hitlierto  deftrihed  are  disHngatshed  from  the 

'  other  parte  of  apeech,  not  only  by  their  inherent  and  independent 
exprebeiretieaB,  (a  point  in  which  they  have  a  certain  analog  with 
wwdi  imitative  of  natural  sounds,  and  therefore  siguificant  of 
tliem,)  bnt  by  the  fact  tliat  they  are  subjectively  connected  with 
die  pnmrifm  or  aen^tion  tliey  dt^note,  and  arc  not  so  laucli  tlm  enun- 
ciation or  ntteranee  of  the  emotion,  as  a^tuploma  and  evidences 
of  it :  in  fact,  a  mode  of  thinking^  aloud  In  the  other  arti<:uIato 
lonuB  of  oommunication  by  whicti  we  make  known  our  mcotal 
or  bodily  state,  that  state  bocomet>  objective,  and  therefore  thom 
formn  are  descriptive,  not  expressive,  Aw-ordingly,  the  inter- 
jection may  be  aaid  to  be  the  appropriate  language,  the  motlier- 
tongoe  of  passion  ;  and  lience  nmch  of  the  effect  of  good  acting 
depends  on  the  proper  introduction  and  riglit  articulation  of  thia 
doiient  of  «i)eoch.  It  ib  related  of  Wliittield,  that  hi»  intcrjec- 
tuna,  his  rcdopKcatiTe  Aht  of  pity  for  the  unrepentant  pinner, 
Ui  dipbthonga]  Oh !  of  eneouragomtait  and  pcrsna-aion  for  tho  al- 
most ooDverted  liateuer,  formed  one  of  the  great  exocllences  oi 
11* 
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hie  oratory,  and  coostitDtod  a  most  eSoctiva  engine  in  his  pulpit 
artillpry. 

Tiioro  is  a  spoeies  of  intcrjiiction  not  onulty  dutiiigui^bed  by 
English  graauaariaaa  from  other  words  of  that  clasa,  but  which 
aome  German  vriteiB  ezpreemTely  call  Laatgebordon,  or 
TOOal-gtttoKfl.  Those  approach  mnoh  more  nearly  to  tbo  clumo- 
ter  of  other  words  than  those  of  which  we  hare  hitherto  ^>okon. 
Tlie  spontoneoiu  ioterjectionB  eoostitute  a  kind  of  self -cot  iimun  too, 
and  tliough  ooDTeying  information  of  a  CBrtiiio  sort  Ut  ulh»rK,  tliey 
are  uot  nttored  with  any  such  oooacioufl  purpoee.  The  Lautge- 
b  e  r  d  0 ,  on  the  other  hand,  ta  not  a  mere  iuvoluntary  oxpnwdou 
of  suuntion  or  etnotiou,  but  is  addreieed  to  othur  puraoos  or  erca- 
torcs,  and  asonlly  indicator  a  de^re  or  command,  so  that  it  eorre- 
Bponds  to  the  imperatipe  of  verlw  in  oomploto  pcrioda.  Among 
thoeo  Lautgeberden,  are  all  the  isolated,  monoByUabio  or 
longer  words,  by  which  we  invite  or  repel  the  appmnch.  and  cheolc 
or  encourage  the  efibrt«  of  otliera ;  in  eliort,  all  tangle  detached 
articuUtiona,  intended  to  inBucocxi  the  action,  or  call  the  attention, 
of  otliera,  but  not  syntaotioally  connected  with  a  period.  Analo- 
gotu  to  these  are  oertain  pononate  expreeeiouB,  Bometimue  forming 
whole  periods,  hut  more  commnuly  abridged,  and  Uited  interjeo- 
lionaUy.  They  are  Hometimw  reducwd  to  a  single  word,  some- 
tames  compoAod  of  Hureral,  but  usually  without  any  grammatical 
oonuection  witli  wlmt  prooodua  or  follows  them.  In  this  claaa  tra 
embraced  most  familiar  optative  and  deprecatory  forms  of  ex- 
preaaioD,  and  eepccially  the  invocation  of  bltMoags  and  dononda- 
tion  of  ourws.  FaretPfil,  v)doom$^  goodbyAf  (originally  diMinct 
periodfl,  but  not  interj«w^ional,)  Iteavtn  fwbid^  and  other  aimilar 
ejacuUtious,  arc  of  tlii»  cliaractor.  The  Greek,  espodnlly  in  pu* 
■ionato  declamation,  ia  full  of  Auch  phrasea.  Thoao  fiuniliar  with 
Demosthenes  wi'U  reuiember  n  ettiking  initanoe  iu  the  Foorth 
Philippic,  wheret  in  an  interjootlonal  form,  ho  invokes  the  ven- 
geanee  of  the  guds  on  Philip  of  Bfacedou.  Thid  is  a  pecoUarly 
inberesting  example,  Uxamm  it  is  one  of  the  few  where  a  syntao- 
tical  relation  exists  between  the  ejnoulntion  and  the  period  Into 
whicli  it  i»  introduced;  for  the  execration,  o[V*paifro»'*^a\/«ri»»'! 
begiti»  witli  a  relative  pronoun,  which  grammatically  connects  it 
witli  the  preceding  denunciation  of  Fhilip,  aa  an  enemy  to  Atbeu 
and  her  gods. 
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It  18  affirmed  tluit  in  the  Euscuira  or  EsHque,  the  intcrjectloiu 
ire  r^olarly  declinable,*  and  it  would  lioncu  appear  that  tlioir 
want  of  sjntacticfd  character  in  the  Indo-Enropeau  lajiguagus  is 
not  aa  eeaoatiul  feature  of  this  part  of  speech. 

Allied  in  fonn  and  nature  to  the  trao  interjection,  but  wholly 
distinct  from  the  eonstant  iutooAtious  belonging  to  pnrticTilar 
W(wd8  in  certain  languages,  to  wbicU  I  have  already  alluded,  are 
dM  modulations  of  the  voice  in  articulate  efjt?ecli,  whlcli,  as  con- 
■titoting  a  clumcteriKtic  dilTuruiiL-o  Lctncuu  tin;  breathing,  spoken 
Tord,  and  its  fiilent  written  roprwjeutative,  hotween  the  anhjective 
and  the  objective  clenients  of  lanf^uagc,  tx-'twixin  living  action  aud 
hietorical  narration,  arc  among  the  most  powerful  instrumen  tali- 
ties  whereby  man  aets  on  the  moral  natnro  of  hie  feIIow-niau.t 
The  niwtudied  accents  of  young  t-Uildren  are  prompted  by  nature. 
Tbey  are  more  truly  sjionlaiiGou*,  and  not  Iww  expressive,  thim 
the  notes  of  tlie  foreHt  song-bird,  and  Uiey  are  the  motA  tou(^lling 
and  pereuasivQ  of  human  ultcrancea.  But  with  tliu  miicerity  aud 
fraoknoflB  of  lisping  rhildliocKl,  paetsoa  away  tlti;  tnithfulnow  of  lis 
tones.  DinsimulaUon,  hypocrisy,  and  the  ttioutsui<i  fonns  of  Hucial 
falsehood,  almost  extirpato  the  hoaven-bom  faculty  of  eignificant 
modnlation,  and  the  voico  Boon  becomes  as  artificial  as  the  gaic, 
the  geatores,  and  the  otlior  outward  habits  of  the  man.  Affecta- 
tioo,  the  deshe  of  i»eeti]iug  to  be  that  wliicb  we  sre  not,  is  the  be- 
aotting  tin  of  men.  As  a  pluln,  simple,  uuuilL-ctcd  manner  in 
■peecl),  in  gesture,  in  carriage,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  ex- 
ternal qualitine,  so  it  is  one  of  the  luoet  difHcuIt  of  acquirements  i 
for  in  ail  grades  of  society,  from  the  wigwam  to  the  palace,  the 
BUKt  natnral  thing  in  the  world  is  to  be  unnatural. 

*  Id  till-  more  familiar  Huropeas  lanpugos  wi'  fliitl  nianj  exibnijiles  at  vari- 
adoD  of  (ona  In  words  usuaDy  clancd  among  tho  indfrUnoAUa.  Tli<t«  in 
H«di«TBl  ItaUaa  eneMaemuAe  and  eoneH^tfuieoiuAt  aie  napoctiTely  prrs- 
«at  aod  pun  fonns  of  &  compound,  or  ralhor  aggregaW,  cooJunctloD,  slgaiff  ■ 
tat  (i^QticA  ;  and  it  li  a  ctiriaiu  ireculiarity  of  Portu£ui!ae  that  Ibe  toflDltlve, 
wben  pneodMl  hy  %  prepoKiUoii,  is  rvgulurly  liiflect«d  fur  number  and  pcrsoa. 
Thus,  Kor,  to  t<t,  if  osod  witL  a  p'uriri,  bccomco  Varmot,  Verdet, 
aud  Verem  wtico  Uio  subjoct  Is  of  tho  Qrec,  sccoad,  or  tbin]  pcnion  pluraL 
80.  in  Uie  I.ualiid.  Camoens  Itad  -.para  etrem  Irabat/iot  «xct$»it»» 
—4Aat  Vta^  may  ftptrbnM  Mwrw  trial*. 

t  FuQffi-.  In  bb  IIol;  Stale,  p.  91),  aa^a  of  Mr.  PerUna :  "lie  would  pro- 
noance  Um  word  Dama«  with  mtob  an  Gmpliaais  as  left  a  doleful!  echo  tn  bis 
Mdkoun'  ean  a  good  while  after." 
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But  beside*  tbU  lutlf-vulautaiy  distortiun  at  oar  iiataial  facility' 
of  Bp«ncb,  Uio  injtidiciotu  mvtliodti  hy  wliJcli  muling  m  tanglil 
do  VL>rv  much  to  Ax,  u  vrull  u  to  originate,  a  fonuul,  muauti> 
nous,  and  uQuatund  iutooAtioQ.  Tbo  habit  of  mocluuiical  inez- 
prMsivc  doliyofy,  onoo  controctod,  is  almort  tDcnrablo  ^  kud  it  ii 
a  tricQ  obuervatioQ  that  ao  simple  a  thing  as  a  clear,  appropriate, 
and  proporl/  intoned  and  omphaKized  pronimciatJou,  in  reading 
aloud,  i»  one  of  the  ramet  as  well  aa  most  deatrable  of  aooial  ao- 
ct)iuplisliDient&  Few  perBona  are  able,  when  the  eyo  la  flxcd 
upon  a  printed  or  writteo  po^  or  eren  in  reciting  what  they 
have  learued  by  heart,  to  modulate  the  voice,  aa  they  would  do 
in  the  nnpremeditated  cunvenationa]  attorauce  of  thoir  own 
tliou}^ts  in  the  aaintt  wonlt«;  and  tlie  di£[(<roace  between  our 
muden  of  reading  and  Kfteuking  is  nut  cuiifiiied  to  the  raodalatim 
of  the  periiid,  but  cxtvutlH  iUwIf  to  itingtu  woitk,  ao  that  it  ta  tofr 
trcmely  (NHamiio,  copfKiially  among  penonft  not  much  praotioed 
in  reading  aloud,  to  um  one  systoui  of  orthoopy  in  conrerstioo, 
and  quite  another  id  reading.  But  th«  avil  babita  we  contract  in 
onr  school  exorciMs  are  prodiiecivo  of  further  niiscbiof.  They 
are  highly  iojurioua  to  the  ph^'aical  organs  of  speech.  Aad  tliii 
is  one  reason  why  clergymen,  wfao,  in  the  religious  serrioes  at 
moet  eecte,  read  much  aloud,  are  so  mneh  luoni  &i:i]nundy  aD> 
Duyed  with  bronchial  affections,  than  lawyers  and  poUtJcal  ora- 
ton,  who  ofte  the  voice  mucli  more,  and  with  louder  and  mor* 
im|JUU8iuiied  artiimlatiuu,  hut  who  fur  tlm  tno«t  part  spcak  wctdm- 
ponuieuusly,  and  with  a  mora  uiUural  delivery. 

As  haa  been  already  oljtterred,  the  plaawa  of  words  and  d 
vocaJ  modulationB  which  wo  hare  been  oonndering  belong  to,  ii 
they  do  not  conatitutc,  the  language  of  passion,  and  therefore  it 
is,  aa  we  have  already  hinted,  equally  a  rule  of  morality  and  good 
taste  to  pmctiw)  great  caution  and  circumspection  in  the  employ- 
ment of  them. 

What  are  called  expl^tivw  in  rhetorical  treatises  are  gratnmati- 
calty  allied  to  the  ioterjectjons,  though  widely  diffecent  from  them 
by  the  want  of  meaning,  while  the  interjection  isalwaysexpreHBiTt), 
I  can  hardly  agree  with  Webster  in  his  definition  of  the  exple- 
tive, and  still  Ihas  in  tlie  Htatemeut  with  wbidi  he  concJtidee  Jt. 
"The  expletive,"  says  Webster,  "  is  a  word  or  syllable  not 
necesKary  to  the  sense,  but  inserted  to  fill  a  vacuicy  or  for  onia< 
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mont  The  Greek  l&iignage  abooDde  with  expletives."  So  in 
a»  the  word  unswwrs  no  other  purpose  than  to  "■  fill  a  vucanev,"  it 
»B  properly  fxpktive,  bnt  if  it  be  appropriate  and  gratioful  uiiough 
to  detiom:  the  name  of  an  "  ornament,"  it  is  not  mperfiuoiui,  aud 
therefore  m  not  nn  expletive.  In  most  casot,  indood,  the  vncancy 
ditod  by  wordit  of  tliiti  cIuks  is  not  merely  a  defect  of  (xmtinui^ 
in  the  erotax,  bat  it  lndicat«H  a  powtive  want  of  thought,  and 
i^inonmt  and  illogical  persons  are  natundlj  very  pmiic  to  inters 
ba<d  tbetr  diaeauratt  with  thctu  frugiuuntarr  exprwuous.  The 
freqaent  om  of  intcrjc«tioii8,  expletives,  and  ^'agae  or  nnracaniDg 
phrases  of  all  kinds,  'w,  therefore  tnadmieeible  in  a  roally  elegant 
•nd  graeefol  conversationnl  sXyXc  \  *  and  though  I  hope  tho  cau- 
tion 18  mperdaoaB,  1  should  not  do  justice  to  my  enhject,  wero  I 
to  omit  to  exprPKt  my  full  concorrenoe  in  the  condemnation 
which,  for  intellectual  ae  well  as  sodal  and  moral  reaaons  alike, 
peraonfi  of  culture  award  to  tho  employment  of  i>rofane  Ian- 
^ftiaffe, — a  rice  eminently  nngraoefnl  in  itself,  and  vulgarizing  in 
its  influmiee.  *'  Olhes,"  eaye  King  Jamce,  "  are  but  a  use,  and  a 
sinne  clothed  with  no  delight  nor  gaine,  and  therefore  the  more 
inexciuablo  in  the  sight  of  men." 

The  remark  with  which  Webster  acooinpaniea  lu^  defiuition  of 
the  word  expletive,  namely,  that  the  Greek  langnage  abounds  in 
inch,  is  in  my  opinion  as  erroneoue  as  the  detinition  \a  defective. 
The  Greeks,  Uke  tlie  modem  Italiana,  were  an  exceedingly  ex- 
oJtable  and  iniprt-iuible  poople,  aud  like  ttieiu,  they  nmA  a  great 
nomlier  of  interjectlouR.  We  certainly  are  far  from  being  able 
to  diaoovcr  the  precii*e  force  of  theae;  still  leas  can  we  find 
equivuluuta  for  theiu  in  a  language  which,  hke  ours,  is  epukeii  by 
a  graver  and  more  reserved  people,  and  therefore  poeseaae^  fewer 
word!)  of  tlit»  claiw;  l>ut  with  rogard  to  the  numerons  particles 
and  citljer  wordK  wliich  TiVehtitfir  B]>|Mn>ntly  daHwut  amfing  oxple- 
tirM,  we  are  not  autbonze«l  to  iufer  tliat  they  were  tiitperflRnng 
to  tbc  senae  of  the  p«MBage»  where  they  occur,  barely  Ixicauee  we 

*  I  bdleTe  oiir  Eu^lUli  couitia*  mor«  fmqiumllv  offc-iiil  ugiunat  this  nil«  of 
gcAiX  UiU  than  do  we  Atnericuiu.  I  know  nuuiy  cvon  «f  the  higher  das«ee 
who  rantr  ultcr  tho  timplot  Msk-acc  mLbuut  {nUrjtcting  at  Icaat  one  doit'i 
gnn  Irmw.  or  yait  knt>u.  I  have  known  aa  cl(X]Ui?Dl  Vnudols  pastor,  who 
otten  afitnnlBhMl  me  by  ntrt^D^hcmlng  liin  afflrmatCons  vlth  an  adjaratlon  of 
the  ftod  of  moe— fwr  B»ec0.' 
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do  not  BOO  the  neoonlly  of  them.  The  anppoatioa  h  oontnty  to 
all  wo  know  of  the  hahits  of  the  Greek  Diiiid,  tuid  it  its  much 
tjifor  to  pnjsuiue  thut  the^  had  u  mcarnng  and  a  force,  which  our 
iniperfoct  knowledge  of  Uio  aicctioB  of  tho  language  forbids  di 
to  appreciate,  th&o  to  believe  that  Plato,  aad  Ariatotlc,  aod 
Xcnopbon  thought  bo  inconBccutivcly  as  to  be  obliged  to  fill  the 
intcraticM  of  their  mootal  strnotiirctt  with  inai^ilicaQt  rnbbish. 

In  oomraenHng  the  iilndy  of  foreign  Inngnngiw,  we  meet  with 
many  words,  to  which  dictionaries  awign  no  diftinct  meaning, 
and  winch  appear  Bnperflnoiis  to  Uic  aenac  of  the  period,  and 
thorefore  to  bo  oxploti%-ee.  But  further  etadjr  generalljr  shows 
iu  that  thej,  howovor  didicnit  to  dcfino  in  themselTos,  have, 
DBvertholMg,  an  important  inflaonee  on  the  sGuee  of  tho  period, 
bjr  streogthoDiog,  moderating,  or  otherwiae  qoalifyinj^,  the  aig- 
nificatioD  of  leading  ii;orda.  The  German,  ae  well  an  the  Qreek, 
is  rich  in  these  partides,  and  the  existenoe  of  QennaD  as  a  liv- 
ing  Bpeeeh  QnaUea  forcignera  to  oeqnire  a  mnoh  dearer  oompre- 
hcDsion  of  tbeeo,  at  firat  sight  insigniScant,  elemoDts  than  is 
poasible  in  the  aim  of  a  langaago,  whidi,  like  tho  Groek^  aur- 
TireB  only  as  a  written  tongoe. 

Tho  Greek  and  Latin  langoagea  are  remarkably  distingidahed 
from  each  other  in  tho  number  and  the  character  of  the  iniorjeo- 
tions;  and  it  will  in  general  be  found  that  the  um  and  aignifica- 
don  of  the  interjections  employed  in  any  language  fumi*th  a  Tory 
tolemble  key  to  ttie  character  of  the  people  who  iippjik  it  The 
modern  ItiUana  have  inherited  from  their  Roman  anoeatoni  a 
groat  nambor  of  elliptical  passionate  phrases,  which  are  employed 
in  this  way,  and  tho  frequent  introduction  of  tho  names  of  the 
heatheD  deities,  together  with  those  of  the  Virgin  Uary  and 
the  Boiats  in  their  ejaonlatory  exdamationg,  produces  a  ladi- 
cmn<t  eftffct  upon  a  Rtr»ng>er.  One  of  tltese  line  evan  found  its 
way  into  German  and  English.  In  the  oometliw  and  otlii*r  li^t 
litiiraluro  of  both,  in  the  but  century,  it  is  of  frtKiuent  nxrnrrence^ 
and  if  wc  can  juilge  from  tticiii,  it  wbh  very  current  in  fashionable 
society,  though  probably  few  of  the  fine  ladies,  who  so  ofton  ex 
claimed,  O,  gcmini  t  (jtminy  or  jcmini,)  know  that  the  phrase  wu 
a  Latin  invocation  of  tho  divine  brothers,  Castor  and  Poltnx.* 
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It  is  not  disputed,  tlmt  in  the  geaeeia  of  Iioguage  the  interjeo* 
tiort,  even  if  not  technically  a  part  of  speech,  and  the  onomato- 
poetic  OT  imitative  words,  mnst  he  regarded  as  the  primary  lin- 
goiirtic  utUjranosi;  hut  gntmmatioal  pliytiolngiHts  ilitTtip  miK^h  with 
reepect  to  ttie  order  of  Hut^etniou  iii  the  otljer  priui-tpal  purte  of 
speech.  Preiented  in  the  naaal  form  of  a  hiatorica]  pmhlem,  the 
inquiry  is  an  idle  oiio,  for  the  noun,  whethur  eutMtautivo  or  ad- 
jectiTO,  and  the  vcrh,  can  he  concaved  of  aa  cxieting  only  aa  mem- 
ber* of  a  period  or  propodtion,  and  therefore  the  nonn  snppoww 
the  vwb,  and  the  verb  tho  nonii.  With  the  exoeptinn  of  iJio 
Lautgeherden,  or  vocal-gt-'stnres,  ami  the  imititivo  aonndft, 
words  are  aa  essentiany  and  neceuwrily  social  an  man  liimiielf,  and  a 
mn^e  word  can  no  more  faring  iiilx)  ttpniitaimmH  lifo,  or  exist  in 
isolation,  than  can  the  intcIHgeut  Wing  wh<i  \iai:>t  it.  Wc  know 
external  ohjects  only  by  their  eonsuoue  properties  and  their  action, 
and  we  mast  nocoiwarity  euppo^  all  uamc«  of  objects  to  have  been 
primarily  descriptive,  becaaeo  we  can  imagine  no  possible  ground 
of  a  AonM,  but  the  ascription  of  a  qoality  or  an  act  as  character* 
ietic  of  the  object  named.  It  wonld  seem,  Uien,  tliat  before  tlie 
name  conld  be  applied,  the  adjective  or  the  verb  cxpresftive  of  the 
quality  or  act,  the  predicate,  in  ehort,  must  exist;  and  on  the 
otlier  hand,  aa  concrete  ideas  muat  procodo  abstract  onea,  we  can- 
not wmprehend  the  origin  t>f  th«  adjective  or  the  verb,  inde- 
pendently of  Die  noun,  or  name  of  some  object  posM^aiiig  tlie 
qoslity,  or  liabilually  practising  the  act,  predicated  by  the  adjec- 
tive or  verb.  But  though  words  have  no  sepamte  individual  ex- 
istence, though  they  live  and  move  only  in  interdependence  npon 
each  other,  yet  in  studying  their  fonna  and  organization,  each 
mnst  be  primarily  investigated  by  itMjlf,  liecausc  tho  limited  nature 
of  oar  faculties,  whether  sensuous  or  intellectual,  obliges  us  to  ao- 
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qutro  the  knowlajgi?  of  the  whole  hy  the  Buocewive  study  of  It» 
of  tlte  complex,  through  au  acqnaiutance  willi  tho  siinplo 
knucnts  of  vhich  it  is  conoeivecl  to  bo  oompoaad. 
lu  order  to  comprehend  tho  physiology  of  a  givcQ  laDgnage,  or 
tho  fnnctiotu  and  relatione  of  itn  or^nit,  a  knowledge  of  it«  anat- 
omy, or  the  normal  etnietare  of  tlia^c  organs,  is  nocwmy,  and 
wc  will  therefore  cxnminc  brieHy  the  fonnal  characten'stioa  of 
English  words.  TItese  we  have  alreiidy  congiderod  in  their  beai^ 
ing  npon  etymolo^,  and  though  we  are  now  to  look  at  them 
from  a  diCEereul  point  of  viow,  the  facts  are  stiD  the  same,  and  I 
nnut  aooordingly  be  pardoned  for  Hume  repetition  of  wfast^  faidaed, 
I  by  no  Tneana  mippom  to  have  lieen  new  when  I  first  presented 
it.  I  do  not  propoee  in  the  praaent  cuiiree  to  attempt  a  fomul 
examinatioa  of  every  claaa  of  vDcab1»  into  wliiah  gntmmariam 
bave  divided  languago,  aud  I  shall  ouly  dii^L'ttea  the  character  and 
offiMB  of  the  noun  or  aubtttautive,  the  adjective  and  Uie  verb.  I 
htgai  mtb  tho  noun  or  nibstantivo,  not  aa  hiitorically  fint,  or 
logically  preeminent,  bni  becanae,  in  learning  wordii  by  the  pro- 
eesB  of  domosti?  inittrnotion  called  the  natural  method,  we  com- 
menoe  with  tmim*. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  uot  be  amiaa  to  suggeet  an 
obaervation  or  two  upon  the  names  which  grammariaue  have 
given  to  theee  portfl  of  speech.  The  word  iwun  is  derived  from 
the  Tjitin  no  men,  a  nuiue,  and  ia  a  very  appropriate  designa- 
tion for  the  fluhfttaiitivu,  whtcli  is  properly  the  nanur  of  an  objecL 
Engliali  graniiuarians  generally  inclnde  under  tho  noun  the  ad' 
Je^ine,  and  apeak  of  nouna  aabetantive  and  nouns  adjective.  The 
ground  of  tlii»  nomenclature  is  the  theory*,  tliat  the  adjective  ia  to 
1)0  regarded  oh  the  iioiiic  of  an  accident  or  qnali^  cxieting  not  in- 
dependvntly  or  abwtratrtly,  bnl  only  in  the  eoncretc,  and  tJuit  the 
tt^mi  which  deaignattw  an  iircidpiU  ib  not  pnijierly  eiilitliwl  tn  a 
Kporate  grammatical  jKisition,  but  muat  Itti  cumciilenyl  afi  a  men 
•ppeodago  or  adjunct  of  the  auhetantivo.  But  thia  view  Ih  with- 
out any  wilid  foundation.  The  verb  i«  njt  truly  tlio  name  of  the 
act  or  status  it  repreeonca,  as  the  adjective  of  the  quality  it  ex- 
pruMe,  and  there  would  bo  the  Munc  propriety  in  atyling  th« 
former  tlie  nonn  verha!.  t»  the  latter  the  noon  a/^Mtkie.  The 
designations  vuiufi  mhstantivf  and  noitn  tuljtttifie,  cvim  if  lof^cal' 
ly  accurate,  are  moreover  objectionable  for  grammatical  pn  rpoaoa^ 
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BA  buuig  awkwud  and  anwieldj.  I  therefore  dlsc&rd  them,  and 
tUoQgli  L  miiy  occftftionallj  employ  sulstantiv<},  to  varr  the  phmee, 
yet  I  shall  generally  osc  n^un  as  eqaivnlent  to  noun  8ab6tatiti\-e, 
aud  not  as  embracing  the  n<Ijeetivo,  which  I  conndor  as  includod 
in  it  only  by  a  mienomcr. 

The  Kouion  grammarians  applied  to  the  memher  of  the  propo- 
Btiou  which  predicates  of  a  Bubject  lem^,  staf^,  volttion,  action  or 
pero^lum,  the  name  of  verbnm,  or  tho  wordy  aa  emphati- 
cally the  most  important  vocable  in  the  period,  or  m  thu  toonl 
whiob  uaerts,  and  in  a  eenec  embodied  the  proportion ;  and  tho 
term  verb,  commonly  employed  in  most  European  languages,  liko 
other  technical  words  of  modem  grammar,  jg  derived  trom  the 
Latin  airpellation.  German  philologists,  however,  commonly 
style  the  verb  Zeitwort,  timo-word,  because  the  verb,  by  its 
form  or  by  the  aid  of  auxiliariee,  generally  expreeses  the  period  of 
the  act  or  status  deeoribed,  as  past,  present,  or  future,  and  of  oouTBe 
involTcfi  the  notion  of  time.  Bnt  this  nomenclature  appears  to 
me  highly  objectionable.  Whenever  we  describe  or  name  an  ob- 
ject Iiy  a  quality  either  nneesential,  or  relatively  unimportant,  to 
our  conception  of  it*  trae  character,  we  utter  a  philological  un- 
truth, and  proclaim  a  philoeophieal  error.  Wc  can  as  easily  ab- 
atmct  the  notion  of  an  act  or  a  condition  from  time,  an  wo  can 
tliat  of  color,  or  any  other  aen.™on8  quality.  "We  «ui  as  uroU 
imagine  the  act  of  running,  or  Rtriking,  ^thoat  any  reference  to 
the  period  when  tlie  a«t  takat  place,  ns  we  can  the  property  of 
redneas,  of  weiglit,  of  Boumean,  or  Bwoetnetw,  and  therefore,  al- 
though the  variable  fonnit  of  vcrtm  nanally  express  time,  yet  to 
the  primary  notion  c<>nvcyc<I  by  tlie  Tcrb,  time  is  as  unweential 
as  it  12  to  our  conception  of  the  tanto  of  nn  orange.  We  may 
go  further,  and  affirm  that  in  etrictneee  all  verbs  express  pres- 
ent time,  when  they  refer  to  time  at  all.  In  the  proccee  of 
ntiocination,  we  think  by  gonoral  tonus  alone,  without  refereneo 
to  tipw,  but  it  is  certain  that  when  wo  Individualize  an  act  or 
state,  the  image  which  it  suggests  Is  necessarily  a  present  arte.  I 
have  done,  and  Kke  ianns,  were  originally  pR*.»cnt  or  aonHl,  a^i;  for 
example,  I  have  cUpotUed  ten  pounds  with  M«  Baringn  uicujit  / 
have,  in  depMit  with  the  Barings,  t^n  pounds  ;  but,  as  in  order 
to  have  it  in  depoat,  a  provioue  at-t  of  depottition  was  nccHu>ary, 
the  patt  aenae  was  gradually  attributed  to  tlie  phrase.    Wlietlier 
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[  tuy,  '*  Mr.  Cburcli  painted  his  Heart  of  the  Andee  last  year,"  oc 
**  itr.  Church  will  paiut  tho  Joogfrmn  otixt  jear,"  the  picture  and 
Uie  pointer  are  not  piut  or  fnturo  to  my  imagitatioQ,  Irat  preaeQt ; 
aj]d  tboreforo  tb«  verb  I  nso  cxciteB,  in  boUi  my  mtad  and  Uiut  of 
my  bearer,  a  notioii  of  a  preaent  ardit  and  a  pieeent  act  Tlie 
iuiagioatioa  lives  In  a  perpetaal  now.  Hio  notioo  of  an  individ- 
ual event  ae  Iiaviug  liecii  or  ae  yet  to  bo,  i«  a  purely  logical  oon- 
eeptioD,  and  only  giiucral  pn>}MMition8  vUicb  oxirt.  in  words  alooe^ 
only  that  whictt  we  cnnnot  picture  to  ooTBolTOfl,  tliat  which  bu  DO 
Kpocific  reality  and  is  only  a  mere  intellectual  figment,  can  bo  d*- 
tachod  from  tlie  notion  of  present  time  at  alL  In  mott  langntgt% 
verbs  liave  forma  whic^  oxdode  the  notion  of  time^  as,  for  emo- 
pie,  the  iofinidve  as  nsod  in  modem  Eogltsb  ;  ami  even  the  fonai 
grammiitically  expronive  of  time  an;,  in  genoml  propositioos,  on- 
ployed  aorisCtoally,  or  without  any  reference  to  time.  For  exam- 
ple, when  I  say,  "bird»  fly,"  I  do  not  affirm  that  birds  are  now 
^ying,  tliiit  they  actually  did  Hy,  or  vnU  fly,  at  any  past  or  f  ntnre 
point  of  tiniR.  but  itimply  tliat  tbe  power  of  fliglit  U  at  all  timat  an 
attribute  of  the  bird.  The  preituut  teuso  of  tlio  verb  to^y,  aa  thus 
QBed,  ia  as  abeolutely  imlepondoot  of  time  as  the  nonn  bird,  or  the 
odjecttre  red,  by  whicli  I  may  qualify  it.  If  the  expraaaion  of 
time  is  an  inherent  nocossliy  of  tlie  rerb,  spoeini  forms  for  tlw 
fntnre  as  wi>1l  u  the  present  and  the  past  ooglit  to  bo  univDnal, 
but  iuniuHt  inuderuEuropi«QlttngaBges,  thefuturetsacompoond, 
the  elemeots  of  which  are  nprtjimi  anxiliar}-  and  an  aoriat  infioH 
tive,  for  in  the  phrases  I  thaU  go,  he  unS  go,  ehaU  and  toill  are 
in  tlie  prveent  tense,  and  yo  is  aoriatio.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  with  t 
single  exception  in  the  owte  of  a  substantive  verb>  Iiad  tbsolutoly  bo 
mode  of  exprowiiig  the  fuLure  by  any  verbal  form,  mmple  or  aa^m 
pound.  The  oontoxL  almiu  detennuiL<d  ihc  time,  and  in  Germ^| 
in  the  Scandinavian  dialects,  and  in  English,  as  also  in  Ttolian  and 
in  the  other  modem  Latin  tongues,  the  future  is  very  commoaly 
exjirettMxl,  afi  it  \*  in  Auglo^axon,  by  a  present.  Icb  gohe 
morgon  nach  Philadelphia,  I  gA,  vr  I  am  yomg^  to 
Pkilad^jffiia  to-morrow,  are  more  fnwjuootly  ust-d  by  Qemums 
and  Knglishraen  Uian  ich  werde  geheu,  InfiaU  or  wiU.^; 
and  the  adverbial  nouns  morgcn  and  IkHTUwrw,  not  tlie  verbs 
gehen  and  ^,  are  tho  tmo  time-worda.  The  use  of  tlie  pres- 
otit  for  the  past,  too,  e4>ecially  in  spirited  aarraCive  and  in  poettj, 
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U  not  leeB  f&miliar,  and  in  both  tUoic  c*ie»  t)i«  expremon  of  thne 
belongs  U)  tlie  granimaticjil  period,  not  to  Ihc  verb. 

Tho  missionarjr  Boweii,  whoeo  grBininar  and  dictionary  of  tJie 
Tornba  langnage  are  aboat  to  be  pablLahed  bjr  the  Smitlifiouian 
Initdtation,  infomu)  oa  ttint  in  that  tongue  the  verbs  have  no  in- 
fioctioiis  irhatever  for  lauod,  tense,  number,  or  person,  imd  tlut 
all  l«^igicul  and  grammatical  relations  of  the  verb  are  expreaeed  bj 
puticlM  ind  auxiljiinoe.  To  call  the  T«rb  the  iim&^cord  i&  tboi^ 
fore  to  name  it  by  an  accident,  not  bv  an  eu^ntial  oliaraeteristie ; 
by  on  oocaeioDal,  not  b  imiversal  propertv.  lu  fact,  QGarlj-  the 
whole  modem  German  itcientitic  terminology'  ia  objectionabla  for 
similsr  reasons,  and,  as  1  have  before  attempted  to  afaow,  ako  on 
faif^ar  philosophical  ^oonde.  The  simple  word  veri  is  prefer- 
able  to  any  other  desigTiation,  not  becaniw,  when  we  etndj  its 
etymolog}',  we  find  it  Iriily  deecriptivc,  ait  indicnting  the  relatir* 
imjxirCanco  of  tlita  word  in  the  period,  but  precisely  for  the  op. 
posire  reason,  namely,  that  to  English  kitx  it  U  not  (le^criptive  at 
all,  bot  purely  arbitrary,  and  therefore  is  uuseeptible  of  exact 
definition,  and  not  by  its  very  form  sn^^gcetive  of  inoougmoiu 
images  or  mistaken  tlioory. 

Tbc  nmpleHt,  and  for  the  pnrposoe  of  the  present  cooree,  th« 
boBt  definition  of  the  noun  ib  that  it  is  the  name  of  n  person,  placo, 
or  thing,  uf  that,  in  itliort,  which  may  be  an  obj(*ct  of  tliongh^ 
whether  att  a  HenKuntiH  perception  or  a»  an  intellcctiiiU  concef^ 
tion,  or  in  other  words,  tliat  which  may  be  the  mbjoct  of  a 
[k»|>oiition. 

GmniDirianj!  and  logidans  divide  noims  into  a  groat  number 
of  eloffies,  but  we  ehtll  find  it  aoffidcnt  for  our  object  to  n^ard 
oalj  the  most  general  divimon,  which  is  that  into  proper  nouns, 
or  twmea  of  individual  permna,  places,  or  thinga,  as  Cicero,  New 
Torb,  Oruat  Eastern;  and  common  nouns,  wliich  are  applied  to 
whole  Bpociea,  genera,  claasoB,  as  man,  city,  ithip. 

The  resemhlaace  between  the  noun,  aa  au  English  part  of 
■pBeot,  and  tho  noon  of  other  languages,  is  elowr  than  that 
between  the  verb  or  oven  tho  adjective  and  their  foreign  rcpre- 
■entatiTes.  Oar  noun  has  usually  the  distinction  of  number,  one 
infiectiao  of  ease  (tlie  genitive  or  posaeinTe)  and  sometimes  even 
gmder;  ao  that  all  the  formal  characteristicB  of  this  dass  of 
irardd  aro  more  or  leeA  fully  uxcjupllliud  in  Engtish  gnuumar, 
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wbich  doos  not  disdoguish  tbu  aoun  hj  syutactiQaH  or  logical 

WbatoTer  of  ep«dal  mtere«t,  therefore,  aUatJiee  to  the  Eagliah' 
noun,  must  depend  npon  its  etyroolc^cal  character,  or  the  extent 
to  which  it  may  bo  derived  from,  or  converted  into,  other  partt, 
of  ^wech,  the  changes  of  siguification  whioh  puticular  aonna' 
iU)der;gQ,  and  the  number  of  dJstiiict  objects  to  vrbleh  our  Un- 
giiage  bafl  given  appropriate  names.    Tbe  very  important  qoe^, 
tioQ  of  the  relation  between  the  algaification  of  uoutu  and  tha. 
moral  and  intellectaal  cbamcter  of  those  who  emploj  them,  baa] 
been  alrcndy  toachcd  upon,  and  its  more  fall  consideration  1»>I 
longe  ekewherc.     First,  then,  of  nouns  as  oti^ative  or  derive-] 
tive,  SB  etymological  material,  or  eQmaological  prodocL    There  i 
are  languages  in  which  almost  all  words  may  interchangeably  as- 
same  every  pyiitactjcal  and  logical  relation,  and  eocb  root  in  its 
torn  run  tbrongb  all  the  grammatical  categoriee.    Of  all  the  im- 
provements which  conid  be  devised  for  speech,  if  speech  wore 
euiKe])til]l(>  of  artificial  atnetioration,  this  woald  be  one  of  the 
most  (wnvenienL     Our  word  /land  may  tierve  as  an  example  of 
this ;  we  have  from  tbis  root  the  verb  to  ftandy  to  deliver  by  hand, 
and  as  Milton  usee  it,  to  join  bands ;  tlie  verb  handi^^  to  use  or 
bold  with  the  hand,  to  manipulate,  and,  figuratively,  to  treat  of 
or  diecuBa ;  the  adjectivce  HandiaaHe^  tliat  which  may  be  haodledi 
handUw,  without  bands,  kandy,  skilful,  ingenioos,  convenient, 
or  what  is  BtiU  better  expressed  by  the  Latin  d^nrfffvitf,  to  which 
the  etyrnologiral  L'orrelfltive  would  be  rujhthandy  ^  tbe  adverb 
handily,  slcilfuUy ;  the  eocondary  noun  handle,  tliat  by  which  a 
thing  is  lifted,  and,  more  remotely,  the  adjective  Aandjumie^  and 
adverb  hmtdMnntijf,  whiefa,  however,  are  of  doubtful  etymology, 
and  used  in  a  sense  very  divergent  from  that  of  the  supposed 
root    Beeidea  these  derivativee,  we  have  nnmepooa  compound*  - 
into  wliicli  ^aTid  enters,  but  those  do  not  belong  to  the  eubjeet 
we  are  at  this  moment  pimuiiig.    The  piwer  of  thoa  varying  the 
noun  i»  a  real  advaiiUige  which  modem  Kiigliiih  has,  or  had  {{or 
at  present  wo  make  much  less  uw)  of  it  tlian  formerly)  over  the 
Anglo-Suxon.     Id  the  struggle  between    Norman    I-Vench   and 
Anglo-Saxon  after  the  Conquest,  the  native  dialect  of  England 
was  for  a  time  subdued,  and  nndonbtedly  in  real  danger  of  ex 
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tenniDation.  When  at  length  it  revived,  it  wan  with  nmcb  loes 
of  its  pristiuc  power.  Its  infloctioiu  wt-ru  guiie,  aud  its  facili^ 
of  corapoatiou  very  much  restricted.  These  it  strove  in  vnin  to 
regain,  bat  in  tt^  ofiortd  it  struck  out  a  uow  path  of  improvement, 
and  bat  for  the  iufiuence  of  claaeical  litoratnre,  which  printing 
mado  prodominaDt,  and  the  eonscqnent  introdactioii  of  uumerons 
Liitiu  words  and  fomw,  that  path  wohM  have  been  pnreuod  to  very 
important  restilts.*  Tlie  Anglo-Saxon  waRrather  synthetic*!  than 
analytical  in  its  tendencies,  and  adoptod  new  comljinBtions  aad  com* 
positions  with  great  ease,  but  lent  it«olf  Icaa  roudily  to  derivative 
changes.  Hcdc«,  tbongh  there  ore,  I  think,  not  lose  than  a  hnn- 
dred  Saxon  oompoands  into  which  the  noun  hand  enters,  yet  the 
only  trae  derivatives  I  6nd  arehandlian  and  handle,  whero- 
as  we  have  made  five  or  six  new  Engliah  uncompounded  words 
from  this  one  root  At  present,  the  movement  ie  quite  in  the 
contrary  direction,  and  wo  incline  in  more  waye  than  one  to  bor- 
row from  foreign  sources  rather  than  to  grow  from  onr  own 
germs,  and  mannfacturo  from  our  own  material.  The  vorbaliza- 
tion,  if  I  may  so  expreee  it,  of  a  nonn,  Is  now  a  difSeult  matter, 
and  we  ftlirink  from  the  employment  even  of  wcll-anthorized  old 
nominal  verbs.  It  15  to  old  English  that  we  owe  our  verbs  to  man., 
to  AougOf  to  horee,\  to  tcood  and  to  icatar^  to  game,  to  MdcUa  and 
hridf^,  to  shidd;  tosail,  tofiM,  to^iifh,  tofowl,  tostcne,  [lapidarej 
I^t,)  to  dust,  {stdiU>0n,  Ger.,  »polverar^f  It,}  to  aand  a  JlooTy 
tc  «rvn  doOiM  or  a  wayon^  to  shoe  a  horae,  {ferrer  un  ch^wd^ 
IV.)  Shakespeare  and  Sylvester  even  go  the  length  of  forming 
&  verb  from  the  generic  name  of  a  divinity  : 

8omeb  (hdding  Fortimo,  Idol  of  ambition ; 

godding  being  naed  for  dcif  j-ing.  To  dishearten  maintaina  ita 
|rr(nind,  bat  the  place  of  its  converge  to  htarlen-  is  generally  sup- 
plied by  the  much  inferior  French  verb  to  encovrags^  though 
acnne  eminent  writers  have  lately  revived  our  excellent  old  word. 


•  See  Loctnrc  itUI 

t  The  toWamog  adrertiaomciit  a  aa  example  of  an  nrbitraiy  noaaiag  ta>- 
pcted  for  want  of  cxpreadve  verbal  tormloatlanJ :  Tbo  Commltteo  of  Aldai> 
man  Invite  proposals  to  Hone  the  prbon  woB.—Jiaap  Ifvat. 


A3tQhO-9AXOn   NOUNS, 
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uid  at  \taiA  the  participial  luljective  hearletud  may  be  oooridered 
H  i»at>bIUlio(l* 

Yert*  of  tbi*  daa  m  genetall/  from  Sajcon  root&  For  the 
OMMi  put  tfacjr  refer  to  wasncnu  abjoL>t«  or  material  operatiuun, 
and  tbey  «r6  niuformly  cfaanctcrUed  by  great  directneM  tod 
Idrae  of  eipn^on.  We  bavo,  io  mvaa  fow  oosob,  applied  thU 
ptoeeM  to  aoDna  of  furafiu  origin,  aa,  for  oxamfde,  to  station  and 
topo0t  a  aenftrj,  to  provmon  a  fortreMti,  to  ginlU  a  treo,  to  pnfaa* 
■n  oddm^  ami  Miitoa  haa  "  to  mUahle  nitm'a  oauics  **;  but  suoh 
«H»  ara  not  fraqocot. 

Tba  AB^<^fiaxoo  ntnua  lud  a  largo  Dumbor  of  duracteristia 
iodin^  hj  iriikb  tb^  won  distingiiiaiied  from  other  pArts  d 


*  OowwaMkawNOiof  thtwbmH, 

Bat  7«t  to  Boubl  nv  fMl  aU  pUiiii, 
Bat  bU  of  wUii  BDd  of  wjnbfli,  Ac. 

■■Hnl  iBHila  «f  tte  OH  of  la  «vl  a«  a  mrf)  wDI  b«  ti>\»aA  in  Iflehantooa. 
n«B  b  flOM*  CMfiMfiia  bitwMa  Uili  nrb  ud  Uie  legal  Una  to  mut,  wlilcli 
fcta  b«ia  tup^emA  to  be  from  Uu  Fnsch  Aier  foiter),  aiid«»i(  may  be  ttut 
a  flaTHdriit  tttthogn^hf  of  out  The  vard  rrtiUng  In  Um  KtiMS  c(  anntriHiMt, 
/wrwy.  to  DW  ■  ccmmon  CJjQoqiriallm,  undo  AunlUar,  pBrbir«>  ^7  Mn- 
WUtwy'*  Patient/c  .9nm/»  OtU^t. 

FtanjfiMn  and  chnrlren  nfUo  Mlsa  oa  lh>  primltira  analogfca  of  laagaagi^ 
and  bjr  aa  uaconwiom  gmaaBnUoD  tnploy  fomu  of  eaprarioo,  wbMi, 
aoo^  ao  aarij  obaoltte  aa  Io  tlrfka  w  ■•  UB'EDRlbli,  an  BUTcilbebflSilrfcdr 
Mtoaitic.  Ocaoe  dkqr  coBMiatlj  emplojr  doom  for  Trthi.  and  few  A  nwriaai 
feav*  IiaveUed  Id  EOnva  ailboiit  tnhBg  otked  bj  Cooilnailal  MrvBoUi  amU> 
tfaKUordiiplarbigtlMir&^^Ml,  "DklroaMi;-'fut  "Dklj-ourlng?"  ChU- 
drcn  will  my  "H  iri'aJi."  for  "  ft  Uowa,"  mmI  in  tlil»  buOmoe  Ibcy  ccnur.  not 
nivirf.  a  Haino  rerti.  for  ndUier  the  An]{t»4}axoo  dot  Um  Bcandhurliin  lan> 
gmgea  jiiimi  a  nrta  conjagals  to  Ilia  noaa  mud.  and  mrmpDodlng  to  tk« 
SToMO-Oothlo  Talaa  and tbe Oemukn  wobpo. 

In  oU  £iutU>h  and  BootlWi  pofmhr  poati;.  baUada  MpnlDUy.  M|r  Liiu.  ur 
tow.  Aer  bae,  are  oflco  owed  fnr  laloM.  §kt  atme.  Aa  1  latetj  heanl  n  [4ind 
of  ilirr«  jrran  iild  mj,  od  Mviral  dUTerent  ooeudoni :  "  Pal  me  Into  Uie  awing : 
]  cut  gel  np  mfi  tont." 

Jim*,  m  well  as  tho  oormpoodlnK  word  ia  all  the  OotUc  laapukKn,  to  a 
«oinpouD(l  of  off  and  <nl*.  and  U  to  altagstbar  r«mt  In  origin,  for  k  dooa  not 
exfit  Id  AnijIo^Axon,  Oltl-Nonhtm.  Htctto^Jothlc.  Old-lliftd-Ovniiui,  orafco 
Jliddlo-tIit[b-GcnnaD,  tLougti  It  to  found  la  llie  modcn  rcpicMiolalirM  of  all 
ttma  dtolccta.  Kobert  of  OI(Nii(Mitt:r  lua  of  mm.  aa  "  Tlu)  Vonijter  was  oJ  ont," 
and  Robert  d«  Bnuuie,  aivM.  nt  leaal  aeconllDg  lo  tha  ijrinlfld  oofd«a ;  buL,  in 
gennal,  tba  words  were  wrilloa  Mparatcly,  and  (^mtacticall;  caoawted  wiiL 
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Speech.  Some  of  thtxo  probably  wore  mere  diiilectic  differences, 
but  they  were,  no  donbt,  all  originally  siffnifieant  of  geuder, 
qoslitj,  action,  or  state,  though  there  are  many  of  them  to  vhich 
no  distinct  force  can  now  be  a^gned,  ercn  in  the  earliest  foruia 
in  which  the  langnage  has  come  down  to  ne.  In  modern  English 
theao  ondjngd  hare,  in  great  part,  been  dropped  or  tnuii>fonued, 
or  have  lust  tbeur  significance,  and  ore  no  longer  distinguiahabte 
IB  oqnrwBive  elements  of  the  noun.  Sumo  of  them,  however,  are 
!n  SiCtmi,  though  coostantty  diminishing  use,  and  still  retain  their 


the  ob]«(rtiv«  of  •  p«fson«]  or  aomotitnM  »  powwMifvs  prODOiin,  aottl  ii«ar  th« 
dose  of  the  Eourlcecth  ceaiary.    Thus  Qflwer : 

But,  for  lie  may  naucbc  aO  htn  vnt 
Id  miuiry  plooci  do  justicQ,  &c. 

PaoU-aed..  m.  178L 


Tbo  Tdag.  wMch  made  mocbel  mene, 
Tbo  itood  as  who  aalth  alt  Mm  wm 
Withoii(«  viti,  &c. 


n>Id.,  HL  2S5. 
IhhL.Ltf. 


W^ldog  mgn  ons.  PJem  Ploughinui,  I5t. 

Is  Qm  BaROvtnx  of  H«II,  a  r«ligiotu  poem  writt^tn  not  Ear  from  tbo  y*u 
1800,  pahUelhed  h;  Halllwell,  Damlnun  sa^-s  to  SaUa : 

Anl  ilion  filiall  wyle  wrf  lo  day 
TIml  miue  w^lli;  y  haw  awuy. 
Wen  thou  blU'verit  ai  ihyn  oiu, 
Th«niic  mybt  thou  gtrAt  and  groM. 

Ralliwell  rendm  Iho  vbtm,  "  Won  tbou  trilovtuit  al  thya  ono,"  ■  •  VThen  thoti 
hast  ootie  Imt  thine  pi^n  kit."  Thla  Oaructt  contcmptuoualydtes  as  an  in- 
itancQOf  the  way  in  which  Halliwc!!  ■'cftnpcn-crtthPBcnseof  IheTCtypIafnai 
pMWgM."  and  he  explslna  the  veise  by  luicribln^  tu  bilenat  the  sense  of  iotM. 
mtmuuaU,  so  that  tb«  neaolDj;  would  be,  "  When  thou  lottt  all  thine  otun," 
Ifaat  b.  «U  Ibc  aoula  ut  the  pairiaruh*  tind  [)ru[)h<:ta  ui  iliv  liiahut  pairum,  who 
wan  rulcawJ  hj  Chriai  on  his  aMeneEou.  and  whom  SaAua  bud  ctniitied  as  liia 
•m. 

Bol  Oanett's  «rTor  i»  as  gross  as  Elalliwcir*.  Chriiit  could  not  bo  supposed 
Id  admit  Ihal  these  souls  were  Balaa'a  men,  and  the  true  mciuiiaK  of  tbu  pa^ 
■go  Is.  whwi  thou  rmnainM  alotu.  thu  limbos  being  lelt  vacant  by  the  kscuq 
of  the  (ouU  whom  Obiixt  curiftd  up  to  Paradls*. 

It  ia  Iroc  that  aot  much  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  orthoffrapby  of 
tw,  but  I  know  no  instance  in  which  oan  is  ipelled  one;  and  the  sense  of  r> 
nofn  oooUsued  to  be  Eometimes  asciibed  to  Mm  sa  talc  as  th«  time  of  Chauoer. 
8m  Cant.  T..  10607. 
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origituL]  power.  Such  U  the  sjrllable  -er,  wbicli  wh  add  to  tlie  id- 
finttive  of  Ter1)8,  and  tltiu  form  vn-bal  noom  sigtiifyirigtlie  agQiit 
or  iobject  of  the  verb  from  which  it  U  dorivod.  Thita  a  runiMr 
ia  be  who  mns,  a  writer  ho  who  writce.  This  cndiug,  witli  more 
or  lou  dUforcnco  of  orthography,  is  common  to  all  the  Scandi- 
navian, Toutoolc,  And  Komaooe  tongues,  and  the  convenience,  not 
(o  sty  the  nocoen^,  of  nich  a  form  will  pmbnldy  keep  it  alive  in 
all  of  them,  in  spite  of  the  general  eJTort  of  modem  langniges  te 
free  tliemflelvee  from  grammatical  character!  Btics.  The  fact  thai 
it  exLste  in  all  tlie  eoiiroofl  from  which  our  general  vocahalarjr  ii 
drawn,  oomraenda  it  to  as  as  an  oesontial  element  of  speech,  and 
we  apply  it  Indiseriminatoly  to  verbal  roots  from  whatever  origin 
derEvixl.  Although  I  am  mnch  averse  to  orthographical  novelties, 
yet  I  admit  there  is  force  in  the  arguments  wiiich  luve  beeo 
urged  for  tho  spoiling  -er  in  prcfcrenoe  to  -or,  even  in  wordit  of 
Latin  etymology,  and  I  think  we  obould  gain  both  in  oniformitT 
and  in  expremrcn«B  by  tho  general  adoption  of  tho  Saxon  form. 
Thia  tarmination  wm  originally  ma«culine  exelnsively,  the  cor- 
responding Anglo-Saxon  fominino  t^n^unntion  boing-stre,  aa 
aeamestre,  adll  extant  in  the  iorm  Haimiter  or  Bempiit^.  I 
find  no  positive  evidence  to  show  that  the  terminadon  -afer  wu 
OTor  regarded  aa  a  distinctive  feminine  ending  in  English,*  and 

*  In  Pien  Plougfamvi,  v.  484-7,  vrc  IwTfl  (Us  pMngei 

^aiatfrmmA  btrwfMtru 
And  iMMdiien  nanye : 
Wotlcn  wnUiMfen 
And  wevffwr  of  lymen. 

l%«e  la  Bodilils  Id  Uh  context  vbkft  wonld  autborixc  the  Infonaoe 
ISifl  aiding  Id  tfaon  words  Is  liuUcaUvo  of  mx.  but  at  vans  SSOl-i^  we  tead, 

Hj  wif  win  ■  wffbba 
And  wolk'ti  clolb  madfl ; 

whieb  glTM  tamti  ceuntenanoe  to  the  supposition  itial  tbe  wearing  of  leoolUnt 
was  a  fombiao  occupntioa,  awl  tlKrefore  Hut  imiMw  mokiit  a  fcnuilo  wosvcr. 
Brcn-csbrrt  and  baksfor*  occur  ■(  vcrac  1S14  of  the  aame  poem,  but  there  Is 
DOtbin;  Id  the  perind  to  Indicate  the  bmc.  and  the  atne  remark  applies  to  spjrn- 
nttUrm  In  vene  11008,  and  wsfreifaM  In  mrm  877S.  Waffw  U  applied  to  a 
nalo  seller  of  n-afon  In  Torae  MT8,  but  ngnttr  to  an  oooopatlmi  eaorobrd  hj 
awoinaD.lDr«ne2SS8 : 

Boat  tb»  legralir 

Was  Ml*  tlgbta  aania 

BoUlwoIl  ssyi  lakettar  Is  used  In  Dorbyabiro  for  a  ftaiala  baker,  nn<]  he  ra^ 
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I  l>o1icve  spitister  is  the  only  remaining  word  of  this  formatioD 
wliicli  U  contincd  to  the  femaie  eex.  Bat  here,  the  sigaificatioa 
in  whic'h  tlie  word  is  now  alone  uaod,  that  of  au  uumarried  woman, 
detertniues  the  gender,  and  the  ending  ha£  no  graiuiuaUeal  force. 
Besides  the  general  tendency  of  English  to  the  rejection  of  d» 
tiactiTe  forma,  there  waa,  in  this  cme,  a  special  reason  for  diacurd- 
iiig  an  ending,  wWch  tlie  introduction  of  so  many  foreign  worda 
with  tlie  same  terminal  syllable  had  made  too  ambiguone  to  aerre 
any  longer  ita  original  purpose.  The  number  of  English  wordi 
ID  -tt^f  taken  directly  fmra  foreign  liuigtiages,  or  formed  from 
roots  ending  in  -tt,  is  not  less  than  one  hundred,  and  most  of  these 


pooea  both  bai^tlfr  aod  brewtrr  to  bo  fominlnc  iu  this  passages  diod  fn>m  Picn 
Ptou^hinaB,  bat  carbunly  without  iat4!nml  evidence,  He  al«o  giv«  uiNitr  ea 
k  teminfoe  noaa  In  tha  Bomersetaltlro  dialect,  aad  dta  the  Pnnaplorium  Par- 
mlomtn  to  tlic  Rame  purpose. 

JDfftjfniatjv  !a  uacd  bj  CluuMtr  in  the  Eal^tLtca  Tale,  t.  S818,  fend  u  It  ii  tp- 
flUad  to  tbe  onmlw  of  tlte  tula,  il  was  cerlaiuly  miisciillau.  Family  names 
■n  OloaDy.  If  not  atwayn.  dKrivad  from  llie  mt^v  uiicmlor,  nntl  Bnxtcr, 
(btknler,}  Brewater,  and  Webster,  were  therefore  probably  UMd  ■•  miuteulines 
•t  a  TCfT  (artf  period. 

b  Wri«bt's  Voob.  An..  VoL  I.,  pp,  181.  IM.  333,  tator,  Lat..  ie  deflood 
aawaMfr.  Kag.  In  the  oamc  rolume,  ArKric's  Qlmcuaiy,  p.  84,  pUtor  U  ex- 
pltlned  as,  A.  8.  boon  ;  p.  83,  m  iHKfttrt ;  p.  93.  u  bakuCn  ;  p.  LM,  pan- 
dnatrix  Is  ezplabwdafl  £A««CaN,  and  on  p.  300,  hratiatfix,  as  brtietUr. 

Amoag  the  TaHona  readloga  la  the  Wjcliffltc  vcrslana.  I  And  several  lii> 
■tnoa  of  feminine  noaosluaftfr.  Tbeyare,  ttaumUrt.  EkicluA.  fx.  4;  ilaxitUn, 
Jar.  XXL  18;  aiUten,  Jer.  Ix.  17;  O^tMUre,  Tobll  Hi.  D;  »p\g»Urt,  II.  Fand. 
XZXT.  S$,  ukI  I.  £>dra«  ii  69,  and.  io  one  tastaacc,  ia  the  text  of  Purvey'a 
versloa.  IL  ICiags  xix.  89.  'With  thia  last  exception,  the  Wxta  employ. 
Ammumwm,  diM(l0r«M0,  vwOfrMW.  rfiwrwat,  and  tifngtpam.  or  v!oman-«yn^. 
Otfacr  raawkable  femiuiaee  !□  Uum  vcrriooe  are,  Haei^ittt,  devfur*9te,  mr- 
RBwnlMK  ud  (&niawM. 

P.  Ploagbaao.  Viaioii.  8087,  hu  "  Beton  the  tireit*ttert"  wbora  the  context 
Aowait  tobofsinininn,  and  V,  8888,  "  Ad  a  ■A4p»tc]>v«  Nbon\"  fomtnlno  also, 
tktptltM  Bol  meaning  a  »hcfp^htQrtr,  as  Wright  Drroncouslj  iupixistn,  but  s 
aimutttm,  aa  appean  from  PalsgrnTe.  v.  th^patttrrf.  and  N&rcs.  v.  ilifptUr, 
A^pMr  to  AqMl^.  one  who  */«!;»«.  (orinB,  or  cms  oul.  Unon  garinmiu. 

TomhivUrt,  a  female  dancer,  occuni  inor«  than  once  in  ChAucor,  and  fntU- 
•rffrv.  Cant.  Talw,  12413.  in  iipixirrnily  fi-minini;,  Minchcw  mnkra  imituter 
femlniiM,  and  Bfh  Jon»on,  in  thi;-  Stvl  Hlicrplirnl.  II.  8,  eraployi  tnt'tiflr  na  a 
femlaine.  bat  in  a  niotic  dialoct.  On  Hit  othiir  hnnil.  we  find  in  P.  Ploufih. 
BUB.  VMoa.  47V8,  caiuinalrts  masculine.  Tbcre  ia,  tboa,  no  doulil  Uui  Udt 
lemdnallon-was  aometlmta  n:^rdod  an  a  feminine,  bat  such  does  not  appeal 
enr  to  bare  been  tbe  ^n^al  Eag\iab  usage. 
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arc  either  maficollne  or  inc»p«blo  of  gcnd«r,  while  of  Saxod  words 
origiiuLly  fomiiune  with  ttdg  ending,  I  beli(.-v^  (Tiat  wiDp«^, 
iODg«C9r,  and  Bpin«fer  are  the  oiiljr  tfom  etJU  extaut.  Songster 
and  Bompeter  may  be  of  either  gender,  altfiongfa  they  ans  nu  donbt 
derintlvefloftheSuconfeiainitiGSBangistreuid  sasnioatrs, 
Attd  not,  as  Weboter  stnngelj  sapposei,  f onned  from  the  mdical. 
tnd  the  root  of  the  verb  to  ttmr.*  The  fact  tlut  the  terminatioa 
•AW  has  lieen  applied  to  1)otb  theee  words,  to  make  them  foniinine, 
riiowv  that  tti«  ending  -star  waH  not  eonridered  as  i.'ertuiuly  iiid!» 
atlve  of  gender.  It  k  not  wed  as  a  feminine  sign  in  Layunon, 
in  tlic  Ormainni,  or,  as  I  bellere,  in  Bobert  of  Gkiooester.  We 
mil/  thorrforu  conclude  thnt  it  ta  not  to  be  regardod  M  haTing 
crcr  hod  anj  binding  force  in  English  grammar. 

The  feminine  ending  ■*«»  is  an  indirect  derivntirp  of  the  lAtin 
terminntion  -tie,  but  it  has  never  been  reiy  freely  nwd  in  English, 
and  has  been  applied  to  few  native  mdioalj.  Indeed,  it  luu  been 
dropped  from  many  ulion  words  to  wliidi  it  was  formerly  st' 
tached.t 

We  BtiQ  poasees  and  employ,  thongh  with  roluctaooc,  the 
diminutive  ending  in  lin^,  as  in  yoding,  nnUiagy  nvrding,  in 
which  ]aA  word  tlie  root  is  Romnnce,  but  the  coincidence  of  this 
termination  with  Uiat  of  the  modem  form  of  the  atTtiveparticipJo, 
and  the  number  of  TerlnJ  noans  derived  from  root«  ending  in 
■la^  hare  nearly  deprived  it  of  )te  signilicance,  and  the  Nonnan 
diminutive  in  -et  han  gradnally  tmpplante^l  it,  even  in  worde  of 
Bftxon  origin.  The  endings  in  -dom,  -hood  and  -thip  are  Btill  em- 
ployed, but  with  constantly  diminishing  frequency,  and  tlie  tennl- 
nation  in  -fMiM,  indicative  of  cjuality,  and  that  in  -^r,  of  notion,  an 
the  only  Saxon  SuhIb  whivli  cau  be  Kaid  to  have  fairly  maJntainod 
their  grouud.  The  fonner  of  thcw:,  aa  well  as  the  latter,  we  have 
applied  to  French  and  Latin  roota  without  any  fecUug  nf  iucoa- 
gruitj,  bat  the  present  conr»e  of  the  language  i»  fedverae  to  th« 
formntion  of  new  wordu  of  thi»  cliuw,  and  of  the  fiftooa  hundred 
ttoims  ending  in  -ft^MOontnimHl  in  Watker'f  rliyming  Dictionary,, 
a  very  large  number  are  alreodjt  obsolete,  if  itideud  ever  onthorixed. 

*  Vobstsr's  Dlettnnnrjr,  uiidw  let^xltr, 

■( Bpoumm,  ooxiimm, uid  vmutrMw, occur  in  Wjclifloa K«wTMtun«iit.  and 
latnUm  in  Bishop  Fisbor's  works.    FuUsr,  OotuooDl  oa  Ituth,  p.  1<U.  has 
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The  plaoe  of  the  obsolete  and  obsoIeAccDt  Saxon  nomlBal  tennt 

nations  hae  been  in  part  rapjtiied  bj*  Latin  and  French  eiidiugs  in 
•Jly,  -ion  'ude,  -vre,  -^ss,  -ice,  and  -nwnt,  bat  there  w  very  gcuor- 
aUj  a  relDCtance  to  adjipt  these  to  Saxon  roots,  which  niuc-li  n> 
tfricto  the  formaitioD  of  nouns  from  other  words,  ^ettervumt^ 
mndi  luod  by  the  beet  writers  of  the  ftoventeenth  centnry  in  tho 
•onse  of  improvemant,  ^rowui/jf,  or  Tnaking  heiter,  ratlira*  in  a 
■oral  or  a  phjiSoal  MOae,  has  nearly  ^ne  out  of  une,  anil  ix  hardlj 
•mpluyed  except  M  a  technical  term  iu  the  jurispraclencs  of  some 
of  our  Stuttw.  Speneer'a  unrttiirnani  dots  nut  appear  to  hare  been 
mwdi  amplo^ed  bj  other  wtitere,  if  indeed  out  alNy^^cthpr  peculiar 
to  fafmsell*  In  tho  case  of  enlittmmi,  we  fool  no  suoli  rclnctauce, 
uid  the  nation  u,  that  thonglt  we  have  the  word  H^  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  in  tho  wnae  of  a  bonier,  yet  lint,  a  roll,  whence  our  verb 
to  enlist,  is  probably  French,  and  we  readily  adjoin  a  French 
Dcwnlnal  ending  to  a  verb  of  French  etymology.  We  have  more 
tfaan  three  hundred  English  verbal  nonnei  with  thr;  eu<Iiug  -mentj 
oi  which  only  fifteen  or  twenty  are  fn.>n>  8axQti  n>ot»,  and  the 
proportion  of  native  nouns  with  other  foreign  endings  is  searcolj 
krger.  Were  all  these  Latin  iind  French  t^-nninations  as  readily 
tpplicaUe  to  Saxon  roota  a  aru  the  Saxon  ondingR  to  foreign  r»di- 
Mla,  we  oonld  tiardly  be  said  to  have  stiiTercd  a  loss  by  the  ex- 
diaoge  of  one  claan  for  tho  other,  inasmuch  as  tlic  Gothic  cbaraio- 
teristio  is  not  otvxnitially  moro  oxprossivo  than  tlie  Itoman.  But 
vith  roflpoct  to  tho  prefixes  applied  to  noune  the  onfie  Aeems  to  me 
otlterwiae.  For  intstanw,  onr  in«(]mrahlc  prefixes  ftUt  and  VNtn, 
which,  nntil  the  iovencion  r>f  printing  faniitiarizcd  tho  Kiigtiali 
mind  and  car  with  the  prefixes  of  the  classical  languages,  were 
applied  to  the  noun  and  tho  adjective,  as  w  II  a@  to  the  verb,  had 
greater  force  of  expression  than  any  of  the  particles  which  have 
been  introdnoed  to  supply  their  place.  The  negative  or  privative 
im-,  was  also  formerly  freely  applied  to  nouns,  aa  it  is  at  this  day 
in  German,  soeh  worda  an  an  vnyenfltmofL,  uruMbUnew,  unhap, 
unkwmyrujA,  (igaoraooe,)  unpoieer,  (iropotenoe,)  unright,  and  tlie 
Uke,  oftan  ooconing  in  old  writers.    In  words  of  Latin  origin, 


*R«gal  or  regal,  a  role,  ocean  in  An^lo-Saxon,  asTrall  as  in  mosl  ot 
Uie  Gothic  dial«fta.  and  (h«r«fore  is  no  slmn^r  lo  EugtfRh  ears,  bul  wluAbet 
il  ia  a  dbUtc  or  a  borrowed  word  is  a  matter  of  mucli  doubt. 
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modern  Engltsli  generally  eutMtitutwn^A  for  the  iiMeparabt<3parti' 
cle  un-,  us  wm-ooT^formUy.,  though  ve  still  aaj  imeof^oTTMiiU 
ttixUa.* 

A  corioHB  iQoda  of  changing,  eztouding,  or  roKtrictdog  the  senaa 
of  uoiuu,  not  uidcod  pocultur  to  En^ish,  U  bj  oficribtDg  diffiamot 
lacauings  to  the  angular  and  the  pltmL  XhtiB  in  eome  oom- 
munittoA,  where  aocuil  revolntionn  are  frcqnont,  vhorc  tho  low  o£ 
<Kie  generation  are  the  lofty  of  the  Qcxt,  and  where  at  the  Bune 
time  there  is  ho  little  of  honest  pride,  that  the  eon  is  aduuued  of 
the  pAtarnal  virtues  to  which  he  owes  hie  own  high  poaitltm,  ft  la 
very  bad  mauncrrA  to  ask  a  gentleman,  wliat  was  his  iather'a  oil* 
iug,  uud  yet  tlie  uianuvr  of  pattiug  the  question  may  be  ndnlly 
UDezoeptioonble ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  one  may  atnipuLously 
oooform  to  every  rule  of  good  breeding,  and  thfereforelw  entitled 
to  tlie  praine  of  good  manner*,  while  the  manner  of  every  action 
may  be  ungraceful,  or  oven  ahnoat  ungrodoua.  And  when  it  waa 
asked  whether  a  wealthy  lawyer  had  ncquirod  his  great  liohcs  by 
his  practiOff,  thuro  wan  a  terrible  aatuv  in  tho  answer;  "  Tea, 
bia  practtoM." 

The  formation  of  abntract  noun»  from  the  adjective  or 
the  uiw  of  tlie  a4]jeucive  it^lf  «js  an  abstract  noun,  is  an  important 
feature  of  many  languages,  hot  not  suited  to  tlie  genius  of  modem 
English,  becauHe  the  want  of  distinctions  of  gundur  in  our  adje^ 
tiree  malcea  all  ntoli  ozprossioiia  equivocal.  We  do  iudoad,  oopy- 
ing  from  tho  Greek,  use  tlie  adjcetivo  heaut'\ful,  in  tho  fomi  the 
btautifui^  to  cxproas  the  quoUty  or  eawoce  of  beauty,  but  as  the 
form  of  tho  adjective  does  not  iudicate  number  or  gender,  it  is 
aut  in  sueh  phrases  necessarily  taken  abetrajctly,  laiBJo  xaXd*-  in 
Greek.  Kouns  of  this  sort  have  a  very  peculiar  force  in  lan^agea 
which,  like  Greek  and  German,  admit  them,  nor  can  ibcir  place 
be  exactly  ouppliod  by  any  periphraso.  The  to  ntiXof  of  the 
Oroeks,  iho  daa  Schone  of  the  Germans,  have  no  predw 
Engli»li  (M|uivKloDt,  and  the  Iom  of  tho  neuter  adjective,  and  con< 
sequently  of  the  abetruct  noun  formed  from  it,  in  raodeni  Engliah, 
is  a  aerious  deSdeocy  in  our  philosophical  and  critical  vocabulary. 


lice  by 

ratutilF    I 
■ortant 
inditm      ' 


•Trvncb  omployi  uaac^iiuiintanoe,  a  IijrtirM  wiUtortied  by  good  wrilen. 
Ihough  DOW  liulo  usod. 

Od  Ibo  Aalb.  y«nio«  of  Ibe  New  TeatamfDt,  cbt^U* 
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Tlie  oiJy  etriking  peccliarity  of  the  Englkh  adjective,  tm  com- 
pared  with  the  amie  part  of  epeecli  iu  other  languugee,  is  its  io- 
Tuiatdljty,  ur  it^  niuit  of  dietiuct  foniu  for  diltcrcDb  chscs,  gen- 
ders, and  niiiiibGr«.  The  irreconcikbility  of  the  Konnui  *Dd  tho 
Saxon  modes  of  inflecting  adjectives  compelled  the  English  to 
discard  them  both,  but  the  Saxon  endings  of  number  oepecially 
were  not  given  ap  antil  the  lif  tcenth  coQtnry,  and  some  of  tLom  held 
out  later.  Hooker,  who  spells  the  adjective  dear  without  an  >!  in 
tlie  fflDgular,  in  using  it  as  a  plumi  nouu,  spella  it  deare,  and  tayi 
"my  do&rff  "  for  my  dcar^,  vrhere  &  modem  Bermonizer  would  in* 
trodnoe  a  noun,  and  ?&y  "  my  dear  hoaren;."  Anottier  remarka- 
ble form  in  a  single  instance  earrived  almoet  as  long.  I  refer  to 
dthr,  or,  Bometimce  and  more  properly  aU^.,  the  genitive  pinnd 
of  the  adjective  aiL  Thus  our  alder  father,  our  aller  father^ 
means  father  of  ub  all ;  alder  or  oiler  being  properly  an  ad jecflTe, 
and  our  used  aa  a  personal,  not  an  adjective,  pronoun  in  the  gen- 
itive plural.  PalBgravo  very  fnjquently,  and  indeed  moet  usually, 
givce  the  adjective  u  plural  form  iu  n  where  it  folknn  the  nouji, 
at  veibfl  pasaivcif,  verbs  actyvo«  perKumUce'. 

There  was,  for  a  long  time,  an  increa>>ing  inclination  to  reject 
flie  T^olar  comparative  and  euporlntivc  degrees,  and  to  Babstitnte 
in  all  ca^ee  the  comparison  by  mart  and  most,  a  construction  Nor- 
man in  form,  though  tfie  qualifying  adverb*  are  Saxon.  The 
prevalence  of  this  latter  raetliod  at  the  period  in  question  was  one 
of  the  fruita  of  Uiat  Gallic  influence,  which,  during  the  early  and 
latter  part  of  the  eeveateentb  century,  so  seriouely  threatened  the 
Htaniy  and  linguistic  &.■>  well  a?  tlie  political  natitinality  of  Kng- 
land,  but  hapjiily  we  have  now  retnmed  to  our  native  allegiance, 
and  the  le^timale  and  expressive  S-ixon  inflec;1.ion  has  recovered 
ila lawful  ascendency.*     The  rejection  of  llie  signs  of  cajie,  gender, 

*  We  omplojr,  In  jMljmyllftliiR  tuiJnetlTM  the  inHocteit  siiperUtive  more  freiUy 
Ibaa  Utc  iafln^od  oompimilivc,  tor  the  reasoD  that  tbccnJin^er  tins  kdiffrrcnt 
rigolflcaacc  when  appUed  to  doudb,  and  Uicrcforc  an  adjective  compiiTcd  by 
thai  cDfliDg  night  I>*  confoimded  wllh  a  noun  of  like  form.     See  Lecture  vi 

TIw  loDowIng  extract  from  •  letter,  vritien  nboul  1-170,  nhowii  n  curioiu  •))&■ 
coaioo  of  BuiJcrlatlvee  In  both  anaAtst  uf  compariitou  :  "  Yc  inonl  corlvyH  f.'c.n- 
t5lnt  wjantt  kjndeat  mnat  ocnoDiuiitbyll  frwNt  Ittrgveitt  iiiohl  iKiwalrcnu 
kayjCht  ray  Lord  thn  ET\t>  of  Amn.  *  *  *  ]!•  irt  on  the  ly^ht^st  riclyiiRnt  beil 
(poluo  tmjrtiA  Arcbor  dcvotrghkal  mwt  p'  tygbto  and  Crcwcst  (o  bp  Lady«l 
ftU  Uw  Et^gMya  tbat  ever  I  wu  Hqweynljrd  wt."— Pasion  Ltritcre.  II.  06. 
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and  number  is  attended  with  Oie  eommon  inoonvenlenoe  of  all  our 
a^itaz,  the  neoMtiity  of  aflttigtiing  to  tlie  adjflotlTe,  aa  wull  lu  to 
oUier  wordu,  a  fixed  poaldoa  in  tbe  period ;  bat  En  point  uf  force 
aud  preeUion  of  uicprowioii,  tittle  baa  biwn  lost  hy  diitcarding  the 
iiifloctJons  of  tliis  part  of  Hpoccb,  and  ee^ndult;  tLe  Hupvrltaoni 
diMinetion  between  the  definite  and  the  indefinite  forms. 

Tlio  Englieli  verb,  in  common  witb  that  of  tbe  Qormanio  dift- 
locta,  U  diiEtin^ifibod  from  tbo  tatin  and  6r(?ck  hy  the  want  vd  a 
ptflrive  voice  and  of  fiitnre  tonaee,  hy  the  fewneea  of  ita  paat 
teuau,  aud  hy  the  adim»on  of  the  lettier«hange  aa  a  inodv  of 
oonjugution.  I  nhiill  notico  licrcafLer  a  tendency  of  early  En^:- 
li«h  to  tliL-  (utmtion  of  now  Terbal  £onii»,*  but  I  hire  uol  dotortud 
anyunoqnivocal  trace  of  a  radimental  pnAnve,  of  the  development 
of  which  the  Swedish  and  Dftnit«)i  oEIer  m  iuteraiting  an  axampb, 
or  of  a  true  future,  for  the  occanonid  ooaleHccooeof  wiU  and  thaU 
with  the  vt>rb  to  be,  as  loilbe  and  «W£«,  is  latlier  a  matter  of  a^ 
thogmphicAl  and  tjpofpiiphica]  coiiveniouoo  than  a  grammaUeal 
Ng^intination.  It  is  a  cuHouk  fact  that  the  Bomanoo  laogiiagei^ 
u  well  06  the  Romaic,  at  one  period  of  tlioir  hiHtory,  oJI  rcjcoud 
the  ancient  inilected  futures,  and  formed  new  oomponnd  or  aox- 
iliary  uutu,  (.'mphiyiiig  for  llixt  purpose  the  reHM  wIU  and  MhaJlj 
m  /tave  in  the  aenaeof  duty  or  ueooaaity,  though  French,  IlaltAO, 
BpuiuHh,  and  Portuguoat:  lurv  now  a^lutinated  the  infinitive  and 
auxitiury  into  a  smple  futuru.t  Why  la  it  that  the  Gothic  Ian- 
guagce  have  always  poaeeeaed  a  ptwt  teoae,  ncrer  a  future  t  Why 
did  the  Komanoe  diohwta  retain  the  Latin  paat  forou^  and  rvjMt 
the  Latin  foturel  A  philological  fact  of  so  oomprobenave  % 
nature  must  have  some  oommon  paydiologica]  frroond,  for  w« 
vertuiuly  cannot  ascribe  it  to  any  externa)  lingm«tic  influenua. 
It  it  perliapa  not  an  absnrd  anggeetion,  that  we  may  find  the  ex- 
planation in  the  habits  of  thoQght  and  feeling  reeuldiig  from 
states  of  Bociety,  which  had  too  little  of  the  olomonta  of  stable 
H>ciirily,  Atwidy  p^ogrcf«^  and  soductivo  hope,  to  encoorflge  much 
epiMMilatioti  OK  to  what  the  morrow  might  briog  fortU.  To  our 
nido  aniM^tt)n«,  oik)  to  die  people  of  aoutttorn  Europe  in  the  mid- 
dle iigoa,  the  prcaeut  was  full  of  stem  neceasitiea;  the  past,  of  hard 
and  painfully  imprcased  realitica.    Tbe  fatnre  offered  but  dim 


■  See  Loctun  xriji. 
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ancBrUmitiee,  nnd  hopeless  nnticipsttoofi.  Henco  thej  lived,  not 
ID  u  (Ii-uaui-Und  of  tbo  iinagiaation  to  be  realized  in  the  good  time 
oonuug,  but  in  a  tww  wbicU  dcnianilod  tbe  exertion  of  tlieir  tniglit* 
lot  cnei^as,  or  in  a  p<ut,  wboee  actuality  had  stamped  iteelf  apon 
their  iniiKjRt  naltires.  The  future  was  too  doubtful  to  jnstify  the 
emplovment  of  words  implying  predictiou  or  even  hope,  and  they 
appropriated  to  it  formsindicative  of  a  preeeut  purpose,  determin»* 
tion^  or  dnty,  not  of  prophecy  or  of  expectation. 

The  English  verb  ia  muruovcr  diatingniahed  from  that  of  most 
Other  languages  by  Che  remarkable  pccoUari^  of  wanting  oharao- 
ten^tic  r&dicol  fonne.  To  this  obeorration  there  are  i  few  excep- 
tions. We  hAve  the  Greek  and  French  ending  -iae,  oa  in  aner^ise,* 
the  Latin  -ate,  as  in  creaiA,  and  the  latin  and  Frencli  ^y,  as  to 
fru4^'\fy,  to  gpee\fy.  But  thcee  are  employed  only  with  Greek, 
Latin,  and  French  roots ;  and  snch  anomalous  derivativee  as  Syl* 
vee(er*B  houndify  and  our  American  happ{fy  have  met  with  little 
nicoeaSyt  eo  that  these  endinf^  are  rather  to  bo  considered  as  ele- 
meotaof  the  imported  word  tlian  tm  poeaeasu^  a  properly  KnglLsli 
ogniBcance.  We  have  also  the  Saxon  prefix  5»-,  as  to  ledate,  to 
htUagu^j  generally  applied  only  to  verbal  and  nominal  roota^ 
though  we  somctamcft  verbalize  an  adjuctive  by  the  aid  of  tJua 
prefix,  aa  to  JWo^  which  is  anthorized  by  &[ilton  and  ShakespearoL 
Bnt  thia  formattoo  a  repugnant  to  the  language,  and  nottiing  bnt 
tbe  want  of  a  good  synonym  has  enabled  Mr.  Jefferson's  verb  ft> 
belittle  to  keep  its  place.  The  EngliKh  verb,  like  tliat  of  most 
other  laognoges,  is,  in  the  majority  of  caflea,  derived  from  a  noun, 
and  the  want  of  a  Bpecilh;  verbal  form  rendewi  the  transfer  of  a 
word  from  the  class  of  nouns  to  that  of  verba  perfectly  idiomatic 
and  proper,  thongli,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  we  now  rarely  em- 
pby  that  proceu.  There  is  one  important  ending,  however,  by 
the  aid  of  whJcIi  we  may  convert  adjectivea  into  verba.  Thia  is 
the  ending  -ffn^ns  to  blacks.  Tbe ivfiemblftDce between  tliifi  form 
and  thcSnxon  iutluitive  ending-an,  naturally  saggeats  tbe  mippo- 
lition  of  their  identity,  and  this  view  would  seem  to  be  confirmed 
by  the£kct  that  it  is  applied  to  Saxon  radicolaouly,  but  grumiiiari- 
ana  genemlly  con^der  the  coincidence  of  sound  acuiduutal,  and  the 


*Il«v.  F.  W.  RobertsoD,  In  bla  Stnnatu,  uses  aab^iu. 
fRobensoQ  UKaAofVObtf.— Addiwa  to  Wockiiis  Mmi'n  Imtbut*. 
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moclem  tenaination  in  -en^  which  ie  Dot  the  laga  of  ft  mood  like 
the  SiixoD  'an,  hut  tlie  charucteristiu  of  a  part  of  ipcech,  is  re- 
gardtxl  an  tliL*  di'vi'lopuiBut  of  a  ue\r  gramnudcal  tmra.  A  few 
vurba  of  thu  claM,  u  lenfftftcn,  ittrefigihen^  fieighienj  are  derived 
from  Dotins,  iho  noun  boiug  probnbljr  employed  uutead  of  tLe 
coQJagite  ftdjoetire  for  orthoepictl  reaMiu,  batr  in  gan«nl,  onJjr 
adjectives  cxpreering  the  sensuoas  qnAlitiofl  of  objects  nt  protent 
ndmit  of  this  change.  In  earlier  stages  of  the  hugoage  it  was 
otlienviKi.  In  the  Ormulom  we  Jind  to  goodmiy  to  make  good, 
also  to  benefit,  and  Milton  and  Sontliej  emplejr  the  verb  to  toormn^ 
to  make  or  grow  wonto,  bat  this  has  mihappily  fallen  into  dinue.* 
The  rooBOQ  of  this  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  diepoeitioii 
which  long  provailod  to  rostrict  the  omplojrmoot  of  Saxon  worda 
to  the  ezpreeflioQ  of  the  mnteria]  and  the  senaioiu,  and  to  borrow 
the  phraseology  of  moral  and  intellectual  disooorw  from  thft 
Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  French. 

The  English  eubetantive  verb,  or  that  which  expreaeos 
and  which  in  most  inst4noee  aerreeonlyaB  acopoU  tooonneet 
Bnbject  and  the  predicate^f  partakes  of  the  irregularity  which 
gMierally  marks  tlie  oonjugttion  of  the  correflpcoiding  verb  m 
other  languages.  Ita  (lifTereat  parta  are  doubtleaa  derived  from 
diffenot  radioals,  for  ^  and  am  can  lutnlly  Iw  snppoiiod  to  be 


*  In  WydUTo's  Uine,  Ui«  w]JectlT«  was  often  uwd  aa  a  verb,  witlunit  nag 
ehaBg«  of  form  rieopt  mch  m  vat  occudonMl  by  Uie  InflMtiou  Umb  la  oas, 
llttu,  UttUicw  xzili.  13 :  "  PorK>tb«  bo  that  shal  iUfhjm  wtf  aba!  bsMaW; 
and  be  ibat  thai  mtekf  bym  self  Bbal  ben  enhaunild."  And  hi  Lake  xtv.  11 : 
"  And  he  Uist  iwkitA  bim  ticlf.  Bbal  Im  tttfiMmt."  Wottoa  makaa  AmwiC  a  tvrb. 
wtlh  no  ebooge  tmt  that  of  Inflectloa. 

"Tbe  pRleooe,  wbrnibyailapentedlRContealed  iiaiimliiiili  iiniiU]  after  tba 
peipctiatloo  bara  AcmmM  a  meer  prlTato  rerenfe."  R«ll<(ute,  tOSl,  p.  N. 
Tba  uao  of  lbs  paaatro  fonn  wama^aaU  for  nauMtn  ia  alw  notlocaUa  In  fbia 
oitr*ct 

Qower  oam  more  and  Ion  aa  traoslUv«  rorbs, 

Wbsl  be  woll  maka  ioMt,  be  ImmA. 
MTbat  be  woll  i»*kc  man  be  tiwrM, 

PauH-R  ed..  Itl. 
So  ibaL  It  nljfhte  nougbl  be  mmd.  /ML,  Wt. 

Tin  verba  ta  Itm  and  to  ttoneit  an;  bntb  found  in  tfae  oldar  Wjc^fflte  Tontoa. 
tba  fonnar  In  Ecdoi.  xrilL  5.  xlx.  B,  7,  wbere  tbe  laier  (eit  bai  mdJb  Imm  and 
ouhf*  lem« ;  tfao  l&tt«r  in  E«cltu-  il.  ii8, 

f  B«e  Sicard'fl  Coun  ^inttmetion  dvn  Svard-nitti,  IMM. 
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divergeut  forms  of  the  sanie  words.  The  SaxoD  weorthan, 
wliicli  eorrcspouded  to  llie  Qermaji  wurdun,  to  itcnmr,  haaun- 
fortuiiateljf  become  obsolete,  aiid  dow  Burvivesonly  in  tliu  plinisw : 
WO  vortb  the  day  I  wo  vrortli  the  man  I  and  the  Uko.  Wcor- 
th  an ,  tlioiigh  in  «nne  tiort  often  mi  auxiliary,  was  not  need  m  « 
Bign  of  the  paj*ivt>,  like  the  Gemiari  werden,  but  generally 
retained  its  independent  signification,  and  it«  di^ppearauco  is  ii 
real  low  to  the  language.* 

In  tliu  opinion  of  thu  nblui^t  lingninti;,  Engli»b  has  lost  nothing 
in  forco,  y»rioty,  or  precision  of  exproflrion,  by  the  simplification 
of  its  forms,  and  the  sabfttitation  of  dotoFmin&.tiTe8  for  icfleetioos. 
The  present  moroment  u  still  in  the  same  direction.  The  tob- 
jimctive  is  evidently  pRseing  out  of  nse,  and  there  ia  good  reaton 
to  euppoee  thn.t  it  will  soon  become  obsolete  nltojvetber.  The  oom- 
poand  past  inSnitiT'e  ali«,  formerly  very  frei^ncnt,  is  ahuoBt  difr- 
need.  Lord  Bemera  eays :  should  have  aided  to  ^rv  destroyed^ 
had  made  haste  to  haw  Mtered,  and  the  like,  and  this  was  com- 
mon in  ooUoqnial  oea^  until  a  very  recent  period.  In  eases  of 
thia  son,  where  the  relatioue  of  time  are  dearly  expressed  by  the 
first  auiUiaiT,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  is  gained  by  employing 
a  aeoond  anxiliary  to  fix  more  pn-ciscly  the  cattery  of  the  infini- 
tive, hut  where  the  simple  infleeted  piiet  tense  proajdos  the  infini- 
tive, there  is  sometimee  ground  for  the  emploj-mcnt  of  an  auxili- 
ary with  the  latter.  I  iniw4*d  to  qo  and  T  intmdfd  to  Afl  w  ffone^ 
do  not  necesMrily  express  j-.rec-iscly  the  Fame  thing,  bnt  the  latter 
form  is  not  likely  long  to  resist  the  present  inclination  to  make 
theinfinitivestrictly  aoristic,  and  such  forms  .•«  I  /lad  intended  to 
go  win  supersede  the  past  tense  of  the  latter  mood. 

*  WtortJkan.  or  wortAan.  i>  not  nnfrociiicDt  in  earl;  Enj^liah.  For  exuDple, 
b  on^of  iheoU  PrologiteB  to  ibeEngtiKb  SrrtpturM,  Wjiclifflle  Venlou,  I., 
p.  M,  note,  wc  find : 

"  Alio  glodnoi  and  ddite  nf  tbb  ertbdy  vcuiytc  Tanjachlth,  nad  at  the  Ust 
wortikdA  to  nought. "  In  fact  this  verb  did  not  b«coiDeaIlo^tlierob><ulvla  until 
Ibt  MTenlcMith  c«titar}r,  for  llrj-wood  says  : 

"ThrMi  Ihwefore  tbat  vfoM  notbisxg  bcfow  tho«  tr^rt,  &o.,  4c.*"     "TliftU, 
wtiich  uvuf  noi,  ttart  made."  "  Oive  me  »  rCMoii  (if  tb«u  canfl)  how  thou  tMrt 
eraaifld."    TIia  Hlerardile  of  tbu  Ummm]  Aitfci-llM.  I«ndoo,  ISSfi,  p.  gSR. 
[  In  tbwe  c«am,  wrt  u  no4  llie  sobjunctivo  of  tho  verb  to  be,  tnil  a  rcmnanl 

I        ot  MpfSka.  and.  in  ibc  iftnl  two,  used  m  a  paalve  auxtUatr. 
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Ih  considenDg  the  ioterjectloiij  it  wu  stated  tliat  words  of  tliat 
olaas  were  distinguUhed  from  all  otlier  puis  of  speech  bj  tha 
qaality  of  iohereDt  and  complete  fiignificanoe,  bo  that  a  stngte 
ejacuktor;  monoeyllable,  or  phraae  uot  svntacticaUy  oonneoted 
with  a  period,  might  alone  coomiDnicate  a  fact,  or,  in  other  word^ 
stand  for  and  ezpraas  an  entire  propoeitioD.  The  interjection 
might  be  involuntarily  nttered,  and  impart  a  fact  of  a  nature  alto> 
gether  Bobjective  to  the  speaker,  as,  for  example,  that  he  vaa 
affcctod  with  ■enaations  of  physical  pain  or  plc««nrc,  with  grief  or 
with  terror;  or  it  might  aaiumc  a  form  more  approximattng  to 
that  of  eyntactio  Unguage,  and  addrcM  itaelf  to  an  external  object| 
as  an  oxpression  of  love,  of  pity,  of  hate  or  exeontion,  of  dedr^ 
eommand,  or  doprocation. 

The  BpplicatioD  of  the  dletinctinn  botwoon  interjections,  oa 
parts  of  speech,  which,  nsed  singly  and  alone,  may  commnnlcato 
a  fact,  a  wish,  or  command,  and  therefore  exiH'esa  an  entire  prapo 
aition,  and  parts  of  speech  which  become  signiflcant  only  by  their 
oonneotion  with  other  vocables,  is  properly  limited  to  the  voeabo- 
lary  of  languagus  where,  as  in  our  own,  words  admit  of  little  or 
no  change  of  form,  and  to  the  Kimpleet,  least  variable  form  of 
words  lu  those  other  languages  wliich  cxprem  the  grammatical  r^ 
latJona,  and  cL-rtaiu  other  couditjoua  of  the  parbt  of  speech,  by 
what  ia  called  inflection. 

I  propose  now  to  illngtralo  the  distinction  between  inflected 


*Tli<  UluitratlODs,  asd  mucliot  Uio  artument,  in  tlU>  and  thiifoUowlagle 
tuiM  on  till!  muw.  fiukject,  ue  too  funfUar  to  1m  Inittmoiiro  In  educated  { 
bill  I  have  tniroduced  ihem,  la  the  hope  tlial  thoso  tiagagtd  ia  toaoUDg 
gUAgoa  might  dcrlrs  tome  uaofol  ni^geaUoui  froa  lheta> 
(«4) 
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bad  aninflected,  or  graiumaticaUj  variable  aud  grammaticaUy  in- 
vaJ'iable  words,  aud  to  mquire  into  the  eueeDtial  character  aiid  u»e 
of  iiiilectiuii&  //^^ticiftW  U  derlvtid  from  the  Latin  flee  to,  I 
bend,  onrre  or  turn,  aud  iuflections  are  the  c]iaiig««  made  id  the 
iomig  of  words,  to  hidicaUi  either  tlicir  grammatical  relations  to 
other  words  in  the  eatne  period,  or  somo  accidoital  condition  of  the 
thing  expreeeed  hy  the  utfleclcd  word.  The  pnesible  relations  and 
eonditioiis  of  words  are  vorj  numcroud,  aud  some  langnages  ex- 
pre«e  more,  eome  fewer  of  them  by  the  chaogee  of  form  oalled 
infleotiom.  Strictly  speaking,  iudoctious  are  chaoges  of  the  sim- 
pler form  to  indicate  graiuiuatical  category  or  gyutactical  relation. 
But  the  word  ia  also  appUed  to  changes  ezprea&uig  logical  dtstino* 
tiona,  as  grandis^  ^randior,  &c. 

The  langaagea  which  onibody  the  general  literature  of  Europe, 
ancient  and  modem,  employ  inflections  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: JfifVt,  in  noons,  adjectives,  pronoona,  and  articles,  to 
denote — 

(a)  gender, 

(b)  namber^  and 

(c)  care,  or  grammatical  relation. 

Secondly^  in  adjectives  and  adrerbe,  to  mark  degrees  of  compan- 
ion. Thirdly,  in  adjectires,  to  indicate  whether  the  word  is  aaed 
iu  a  definite  or  an  indefinite  application.  J^ourtMi/,  in  verba,  to 
express  uumb«r,  person,  voice,  mood,  aud  tense  j  or,  iu  other 
VM^  to  determine  whether  tlie  uouunative  case,  the  subject  of  the 
TOfb,  is  one  or  more,  singular  or  plural ;  whether  the  speaker,  the 
poraon  addrcesod,  or  stilt  another,  is  tlie  subject;  whether  tho 
stHt«  or  action  or  emotion  expressed  by  the  verb  is  oonccirod  of 
I  Boldy  with  reference  to  the  subject,  or  as  occasioned  by  an  exter- 
nal agency ;  whether  that  stat^,  action,  or  emotion  is  absolute  or 
conditional ;  and  whether  it  is  post,  present,  or  future.* 

*  No  nagk  one  nf  Ibe  boguuttos  lo  wbidi  I  rater  employs  loflectloD  for  sQ 
tbs  paxpoen  I  haro  opeclfted.  Ttio  Grvek  aud  LaLln  bavc  Uie  tuosl  compIeUi, 
.  liu  "^c"***  the  most  imparfeot  ajmlvai  ul  viirlailou.  1')i«  Ici^kiifUi-.  Swmlisli, 
aad  Dulsh  exhibit  the  ran  f»aa  of  a  mmlcra  pnstiivc  voi»,  but,  like  the  other 
toagaa  of  ttie  Gothic  atock,  they  wiuit  ibv  future  tcuw  ;  Htid,  oa  tho  other 
hund,  thrj  potmcM.  in  common  nilli  IhcK  IdIIct,  ilicr  dcflnltc  nod  InilcDnito 
(una*  of  tlM)  iulJootivi\  which  i^xiHtad  nlw  iu  A.iijjlo-Saxon.  but  are  not  diKtfo- 
laialied  ia  Ctreek  and  Latin,  Th«ro  mny  bo  some  doubt  whether  this  diAinc 
6aa  Is  not  lalhcr  a  spodal  oxcvpUon  than  a  geaenl  chanictiirklloof  tbe  Infloc 
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Intcrjoctionis  prapodtiona,  aod  conjimctioiu  ore  tiniadcctiMl,  or 
ioTariablo  in  foniu 

The  TariatioDS  of  tho  vert)  an  osaallj-  the  meet  nnmorous,  and 
the  nsee  arid  importance  of  iufleoUous  may  be  woU  Ulastr&lcd  by 
oompiLring  lUi  Eiiglu^  niiinOocfted  with  a  Ijitin  inllcclL'd  verb. 

The  Koglitdi  U«ft>ctive  ^-urb  owjhi  is  tlio  old  preterite  of  th« 
Turb  to  OUM,  which  wm  ut  on  early  period  tued  as  a  sort  of  aaxil> 
iary  with  tlic  infinitivo,  implying  the  eDOse  of  neeeent^',  jniit  ai 
vc,  ani  mtDj  of  the  Continoatal  lutioiUf  now  employ,  haoe  and 
its  cquiviJcnts.  I hav«  much  to  do,  in  English;  J*ai  beau- 
oonp  A  fairc,  in  French;  Ich  habo  viel  xa  thnn,  in 
Qenujui,  all  moan,  mibsUntially,  thcra  ia  much  which  I  must  do. 
Afterwards,  by  a  common  process  in  lango^^  the  general  ic 
of  necesaity  involrcd  in  Uiia  nae  of  the  word  Otoe  iteolred  II 
flelf  into  two  diatinct  Bcnsoa :  tlie  one  of  pccnniaiy  or  other  lii^ 
bili^  in  tho  natnro  of  a  dobt,  or  th«  return  of  an  equiTalunt  far 
proporty,  servicca,  or  favors  roocived ;  tho  othor  that  of  mor- 
al obh'gation,  or  at  leo^t  of  expediency.  Difforent  forms  from 
tiie  aatue  root  wore  now  appropriated  to  Che  two  aenaes,  to  oim, 
with  a  newly  formed  wok  jjrcterite,  owed,  bcin^r  cxclntdrely 
fted  to  tho  notion  of  debt,  uiij  the  eimplo  furm  cnig/U  being  eta^ 
ployod  in  all  mood«,  tons&«,  nnmbcrs,  and  p«r»oas,  bo  exjHvee  nuiral 
obligation  or  oxpadioocy,  or  as  an  Anxtliary  Terb. 

Before  I  proomd  to  illnatralw  ilie  am:  of  infteottona  by  oompai^ 
ing  the  invnriahlc  ou^fd  with  a  Ladn  injected  verb  of  aitnil 
■IgnlfloBtioii,  I  will  paoae  to  offer  mme  further  obaervations 
Ifae  hiitory  of  the  verb  to  moe.  This  verb  is  derived  from  a 
radical  aigmfyiiig  to  ^twt,  to  poaaeas^  or,  as  we  now  aay,  in  another 
form  of  the  ume  word,  to  ou>n.  Shakeepeare  very  oftoi 
ptTiT  in  this  sense,  both  in  the  present  and  the  now  or  weak  pr 
erite  form,  owed  ;  for  the  separation  lietween  the  two  forms 
and  ought,  thongb  it  cooimeuoed  Ifofore  Shakespeare's  time,  woa 
not  fully  compI(*tud  till  a  lator  period.  Thus  in  Twelfth  Ki^ht, 
at  the  cloee  of  the  first  act,  thewi  linos  occur ; 

Fato,  sbow  U17  f qtcv  :  ounwlvc*  we  do  not  mm  / 
Wliat  is  decrotxl  munt  Ik.  uid  Iw  Ibis  so  I 


doittl  BjnKcm  wUdi  bolon^  to  Um  ntttivaiod  taafaagei  of  Eorape.  bat  d^ 
gnst  ImporUsM  of  Scsadliiftvlui.  OvnnftD.  uid  An^kt-Sazoa  Ihmmn  aatt. 
lie  tbe  pecuUvillea  of  OotUc  gtUDOur  to  a  coMpteaeiia  placa  in  aU  tewtlm  , 
upon  modem  and  eiip«cial1y  EugUab  ptiUnkigj. 


LbcT.  ir.]  THK  VERB  OWE  AKD  OUOHT.  Sitl 

In  like  nianner  in  the  Tcnipoet,  I.  3 : 

lHou  d(xi  here  Qsnxp 
Tbe  tuine  Uion  avr'a  not. 

And  in  Macbeth,  I.  4 : 

To  tiiro'X'  aw&y  tbe  do«r««t  thisg  he  m**^ 
Al  twcira  a  careless  tiMe. 

"bl  ftwici,  uid  very  uumy  otiier  caeee,  the  sense  is  unmistaba'blj  to 
potten  or  ouvu  In  English  grftnimax,  tlie  aiixillarjr  Terbs  incline 
to  Iw  iuviuiuhle,  as  musty  UfiUy  shall  ;  and  ou^At,  therefore,  at  last 
foUowiMi  tbe  same  role.  But,  for  some  time  after  the  dlstinctioa 
between  pecanlaiy  and  moral  obligation,  as  expreeeed  by  different 
forms  of  this  word,  made  itself  felt,  the  preeent  teuae  ouv  eonrin- 
Tited  to  bo  oooaaioually  employed  for  both  parpoeee,  such  expn<s- 
Mions  aa  you  enoe  to  do  tlUe,  being  not  unfreqnent."  and  on  the 
other  hand,  otu/ht  was  ooca«onally,  thongh  rarely,  used  in  plac« 
of  fftoed  as  late  as  the  time  of  Dryden.  The  two  plira***,  you 
ove  to  do  this,  and  you  <n4^ht  to  do  this,  are  ao  nearly  uhkc  in 
sound,  that  they  would  readily  be  confonnded  in  pronunciation, 
and  coBBeqnently  in  writing,  and  the  difliRulty  of  dl^ingniKliing 
between  them  facilitate*!  tlio  application  of  tlie  nile  that  auxilia- 


*  Tbu*,  io  one  ot  Ibe  prologuei  to  WycUffe'ft  timnnlAtioQ  of  Clt^tncnt'ii  Har- 
niooy,  <WycUffll«  VcraloQS,  I.  xv.,)  "  97mplo  moa  »ict!i  not  dispute  aboula 
holy  writ  ■  "  Inil  they  own  atudfastly  btleuc."  la  ihia  instance,  the  oinlnloa 
«f  Ibo  Inllaltlre  slga  tola  remnrkablp.  as  fahowiag  that  ovf.  thong h cod jugitlod, 
«M  fqprded  by  tbe  wrll«r  of  the  prolo^ifiie  &■:  n  true  ftaxltlory,  but  this  does 
not  Kcm  to  have  hfva  Lbo  imiuml  cuiiiciiLiMiraiitduu  pmi^ce.  lu  ilie  will  at 
liOttia  CUflord.  A.  1W4.  (ftjvitbuy's  Cid.  407.)  we  find,  "nil  thlusH  whidi  otMn 
In  aucb  eaa>  ta  be  dott."  I  lM>1ii>vi!  Ctuuiicr  alwiiyn  tisps  tb»  iiiirtli-li-  to  bcJon 
Ihc  inflnitiTc  In  UUs  coutnictlon,  uTid  the  nine  rule  in  followed  in  titc  Apolo- 
fy  tor  the  Lotlanb  BKrHied  to  Wycliffe,  u  ptcU  as  gcncnlly  in  the  ^ycUfflte 
Tendons. 
SolBT]mdaI«  Math,  Ul.  14.  "Iow«for tobeorlslenedtif  thee." 
In  a|in)clainalioaof  Uenrylll.,  A.D.  Ufi8,  given  by  Boueher  fratu  Heury'a 
Hhlory  nf  Bngland.  and  nflcn  referred  (o  u  tbe  earlleil  5i>(«lm«n  of  Engllah, 
botii  MDNca  of  mra  ure  eietnplifliid.  "And  wd  beaten  itllu  tire  iroowe.  lu  Iha 
Mowibe  that  bco  as  «g«n."  "  And  ihKt  »li«  other  btlpc  tbfet  for  to  duoft  U 
Ibani  ilohe  other,  aganex  allc  mvii.  Id  nllc  thril  tu^o  ogt  for  w  done."  la  this 
docanuint.  m  priniod  after  Pauti  in  Ifiiapi'ii  Zuiirchrift.  Xi.  3.  p.  886,  lh«  laM 
clana«  quoted  aliove  roads :  "  rigi  for  to  dune  and  to  roaagan." 
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riee are  invariable.*  Tlieintrodactiooof  a  new  graiuiualii^  fono 
la  alwaye  attended  with  much  greater  otnlmmaBmeDt  tbau  that  o£ 
a  now  word,  aud  tbo  precise  use  of  ouff^  in  «  new  ocmibinalioD 
did  not  It  onco  become  eettled,  for  muij  old  antbon  emplojod  it 
OB  ftn  impersonal,  that  ta,  an  a  verb  without  a  nominative,  thoagb 
followod  by  an  objective  Thus  Cbnucor  and  otlicrs  saj,  lu  ougki 
or  tnottk  to  do  this,  him  ought  or  otoeth  to  do  thatf  Bat  not- 
ndthgtanding  some  vacillatioD  in  the  grammattcal  employment  of 
ouffhiy  it  was  generally  confined  to  ttie  expreefiion  of  mere  moral 
or  prudential  obligatioQ  long  before  owe  had  lost  its  original  sense 

of  proprietorship,} 

We  will  now,  after  a  digression  which  I  hope  is  not  abaolntrfy 
Irrelevant  to  onr  subject,  retom  to  the  inflections. 

Suppu«M  that,  in  liHtemog  to  an  indistinct  converaation,  I  catdi, 
in  a  particular  period,  the  word  ought  only.  A  vagne  sense  of 
obligation  is  excited  in  my  miud,  but  whether  that  obligation  is 
cunfcs^  by  tlie  epcaker  as  resting  upon  himself,  singly,  or  in 
conjunction  with  othere,  or  wliothor  he  refers  to  a  duty  incum- 
bent upon  the  friend  or  friends  whom  he  is  addressing,  npon  some 
third  porsou,  or  some  nmnber  of  otlier  persons ;  whether  he  des- 
ignates the  obligation  m  past,  as  now  demanding  perfoniianee,  or 
as  hereafter  to  accme,  absolutely  or  in  some  [lartieatar  oontin- 
genoy ;  upon  none  of  tbeee  points  does  the  form  of  the  word  I 


*  ADOther  IniUnce  vhav.  Iti«  cmploTioeot  of  a  particular  word  fan  taon 
tfuuged,  to  avofd  tlio  nioe  confuiloD  bstvena  the  pnaeni  and  tlie  pMt  UaMs, 
laaj  pfoperiy  bo  Botlwd  b«n.  TIm  verb  la  uw,  fovmerly  lerved  m  afrequen^ 
atlva  auzIUarj  In  Uio  pTCeot  u  wcU  M  tbo  part,  such  pliraao  aa  "  dn  «M  lo 
chant  It."  "  tbo  Icxlgliijc  whcro  j'oii  nai  to  lio,"  being  of  rerjr  common  occur- 
ronen  In  Shaknp««n),  ami  ooiilcmprirnry  m  wvtl  as  olderwrftna.  /«M  to  sod 
/  V4e4  («  an  M  nearly  the^  Himc  fa  articulation.  Uiat  in  ofdinaiy  speaking  th«j* 
coald  not  1m  dlsUogutabed,  and  Hie  presoot  tease  of  km  In  this  aoase  Is  llien- 
fon  almoM  entirely  abandoned,  the  Indicative  pmcnl  of  the  dependant  -mb 
Bi^ipljlng  the  pUoe  of  the  frcquentailvfl  and  InflnUve. 

t  "  He  la  a  Japer  and  a  gabber,  and  not  vmy  npentant,  that  eflaonea  doth 
thing  far  which  hlin  ouwU  to  repenL"    Chsuet^a  Penoiie*  Tkla. 

t  It  Is  a  curious  fnHisiioc  of  the  •ecmlnp  caprioea  of  IrtnjnuKC,  that  the  Gcr-> 
nan  ha  ban  and  tho  French  avoir,  bothoognnto  wiili  iberoot  of  to«««. 
sad  Ifico  It,  ftnpIoTed  to  exprcaa  duty  or  obllgalloa  wbra  \»fA  ns  ■tixilUfiM , 
ahould  In  mercantile  laagoa^e  hava  dropfwd  llic  ii^Qcattoo  uf  di^bt,  aod 
ooatiaclad  an  opposlta  meaning,  for  babeo  and  avoir  as  opposed  to  toll 
and  dolt,  boUi  hMllcal*,  not  the  d«bil,  but  tho  credit  side  of  tha  account. 
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Tiave  hapjiened  to  hear  give  me  any  iofonnatiou  w!iatever.  For 
aiij  thing  tliat  the  form  of  the  verb  ought  shows  to  tlie  contrary, 
the  speakor  nmj  have  eaid,  /  ought,  he  ought>  we  ought,  you 
OD^t,  or  fVyonght;  he  ma;  hare  referred  to  the  prceent  mo- 
moot,  or  anj  part  or  future  time,  a«  the  period  wheu  the  duty 
becomes  obligatory ;  or  he  mny  have  tre*t«d  tho  duty  as  con- 
tiogent  or  conditional  nitogetlier.  Now,  if  the  converavtion  had 
boc-n  carried  on  in  Latin,  no  Buch  iin(«rtainty  abont  number, 
person,  time,  or  mood  coaid  tiave  arisen,  t^tv^auitc!  the  terminatioD 
of  the  word  corre^wnding  to  ought  would,  of  itself,  have  resolved 
eTery  one  of  these  doubt*.  Tho  moment  the  word  was  ottered, 
eT«fi  without  a  pronoun  or  other  uooiinativc,  I  should  have  been 
informed  whether  the  duty  was  charged  upon  tho  speaker ;  upon 
one  or  more  persona  to  whom,  or  one  or  more  penoiu  ^vhom 
he  was  speaking ;  whether  the  time  for  the  perfomunoa  ms  past, 
pTOMQt,  or  future ;  and  whether  it  was  represented  as  an  absolute 
or  u  a  oonditional  obligation.  To  eicpresa  all  poasible  catteries 
of  the  word  ought,  we  have  one  form  and  no  more ;  and  tho  con- 
text, the  remainder  of  tho  sentence  in  which  it  occurs,  tbe  pro- 
Bonn  or  other  nomiuiUive  which  precedes,  and  tlie  infinitive  which 
foUowa,  mual  lie  ealled  in  to  determine  its  multiplied  relationn  of 
time,  person,  and  condition.  The  equivalent  of  ovght  in  Latin  is 
a  verb  whoeo  radical  is  conceived  to  bo  the  moQOsyllablo  d  o  I) ,  * 
which  still  cotistiCute^  the  fir^t  syllable  in  all  the  forms  of  the 
verb.  In  the  infinitiTe  mood,  present  tense,  the  form  is  d  e  b  o  r  c , 
snd  tliia  word  admits  of  more  ttian  iifty  inflections  or  changes  of 
termination  in  the  active  voice  alone,  all  no  diRtiiictly  marked, 
that  each  one  instantly  ttn^eAta  to  the  mind  of  tlie  Iiearer  tbe  an* 
ewer  to  every  one  of  the  poiiitjt  T  have  mcntioaed  an  left  undeter* 
mtned  by  the  rorriisponJing  Eiiglieh  verb  ought,  whicli  expresses 
nothing  but  the  naked  fact  of  a  duty  affirmed  to  bo  abwlntely  or 
eottditionally  incumbent,  at  an  uncerbun  time,  upon  an  uncertain 
person  or  pcrsonE. 

*  I  flpMk  of  d«b  u  lli«  inflcctioBAl  ttem,  oot  tlie  «tyiiio1oglcaJ  toot  of 
debeo.  Debeo  is  conaldcrNl  hj  some  u  a  cantrectiaii  of  (lie  compaiind 
d  «■  b  a  b  e  o.  I  have  from,  that  b.  I  baro  from  another  what  atlll  brtoitga  u> 
Um,  aiul,  UiereFore,  what  1 0tM  to  hliiL  The  form  debaben  fauwdbySL 
Jermnc  MB  ■i«gallve  of  hab«o,  1  huvo  »»(,  1  want ;  and  tbe  etymologj  I 
batn  Just  nentiODed  b  rather  loo  n*f1iit^  u>  \k  timtwhlo. 


If  Zc-  --^.uStL  ■«■?-.  I  J»^  ^^=r  ^aroei  T>  le  -iebeo.  I 
jzi.-B  ~--r  It  r>±^E7  jtszb')Kt±eu^B  L  ■■■*  It  Dicv  inettmbmc 
— .--  — -ftg--  ji4.  T  ise-t  L— .  LL_-n.  I  4iuKid  !iaTB  :imkmood 
1^  -^=Ef-E:.-e-  '>':*  Z3tift  «  .  SB  ■'•■iaginn  ^z  "iia  poacm  ad- 
^rrascti  r  .  ~  —  zjL ".  1  -  '  ■■■-^  uiiy  -i  iKjie  "^mti  .me  third 
>ri"^^3.     i    L-     z-.—  :3.;:r,  "5   .  ^oicz^inai   BiEr  •]£ ':bB  speaiox 

^i  -■-■=•  -ze-  -R=Kt.  •ricn*.  ■=*?  fir^ser  .x-nepHBid:  bnt  dw 
.=:-  s=i  zj.-  tr  -■"  -  :zfr  -Ki-^t^  xii  -at-n  m  -MTailT  mil  «t 
•I  -ats-^  — ^..—.T^  =a,T  ]e  aau.  =.  «iiifc  awe  indeed  wiiii 
-Le  di_    z  ^    - — '-"—  'w  -ju.  "a*  ■p-'ifimrnlr  -ite  iune  idns.* 

'  ^    ^a"'    l*t    ■"■■ '    ^     :^    iC    -^C^^st*  3fi&   30E3BSfr  .4i£Q01l|^l  lUIlt' 

^Yi3-  '=  "  j^  ^?^ft  .z^  *  ■ftT»--T.^«5i.  T^  iif£r  IndBenom  aa  de- 
;  1 ."  T  '-r^  ~  "-^  i»  zir  i^  ■*.  *^'  -a  "iifr  Aber  "i!»T*rt  tjin  £n^ 
ia--  -Ty-r'r-  >  ■  -* — '«*■  ;£:=£br~.  mu.  i»  ^aeb.  litde  jneeeptible 
'I  — ■'*•■=--  ~-*  j  -^-^^-M  T-Bi;.  isT  .r  J  L  aoe  -iitfwfuce  in 
Js£-«»t.  .':r  -=?'.'?  rSB-atl-  -zcamae  ie  jhaBieaeBnt  seeond 
diL:    iLir*:  'j*:;^^:^  »— .t?-  "-  ^  ^w  loi  -oi  v  lovei^  lifvaCAi.  bava 

li  Iks;  — '-"—  -^^  i^^irf^i^-FS'  ttimir  3u  Jiiteeiioit  whaienr. 
iZL^-y.  3  Tj  ;iis*»s  -x  ---=iracsc:i.  Tin*  ie  jajeeOTe  ^Mnrti- 
,~!*  j  iir:.!— :  ?.::iil-  Tr  >:»*Liii  'i  -■ttw-*'  -we.  tj  'ins  subject  tx 
-^•s  . .  r?:T  ,z  :i=  "JtTT-.  icii  X'  ■::»  -r  3iure  i«aaeii&,  Titiiuia  snj 
■•'  tr  j:  r  zirm-  ~Vt  *-  k  .•«auni±iL  jut  tr  an.  Kainifiil  boyt 
jr  sr~.  T-.-'^iri-  -ij  ?c:^=cu:-'^  t>  Toiia.  -c  ii  tppiieti  'w  in  the 
ii..z^zsr.~-:.  >  -gTiia-L-^  J  ■..'■erz"^  -aee.  Ji  'inun.  "lie  jujeecive 
j.  Tji-:*--,-  n  -.ir.rtrs^.'n.  jiUc-JiLiiiie.  -nmnauife.  >r  Tninitected. 
it-  .r  T  ..  -..  -i:rrL=  ir*-  -nir>i'^^^;  "o  ^^dpsx  ■ii»  4intf  diiiu;;  The 
_*r^.  !.•:  — -~T  :  1.  :,:-•.  utania^  Momifiu.  !u6,  m  :he  «on- 
■i~w~  ~^  ■•-'"-  Js^i'-T.z  :omii  Ji  -iie  t'shit!  ib^jvs  uaos.  :uuiiii 
'.^'.  ■/.'..  ,\.-iir,  -^  tn;;  ■^Tt-TJiT,'^  TjiarT-rTD  nurg.  ■*'*'""y  duny- 

,  ...rf  *':  sk/  a.  ■-tr.a.  ^iUti  ai'inimii'^  atio.  pal«:"iier  ouer. 
»  >«...; , ;  ..    ^.'i-    i  1 .  ;  1  •  I  T  T  -» 11 1.  I  jesunifiii  jri :  In  ihe  igeni- 
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Uve  or  poBHCwivv,  pulcliri   pncri.o/'a  bi>sutiful  bo^,  pnl 
ctirae  pucllic,  of  n  beautiful   girl;    in  tho  aociuativti,  vxirro- 
spoudiDg  generally  to  the  objcctivo  of  English  gnmiQariuu, 
polohrum    poornm,  r  b(»atifiil  boy,  pulehrain  paol- 
1am,  a  beantifti]  girt.* 

Some  of  thefe  forme  indeed  are  eqmvocal,  tbe  same  inflectioD 
being  tued  with  different  caees  or  gendera,  bat  nearly  &U  of  them 
eloftrlriuid  certainly  indicate  the  nnmber,  most  of  them  tiie  gnun- 
'  Dutical  relations,  and  many  of  tbem  tbo  gender  of  the  nonu  to 
which  the  adjoctiTe  id  applied.  SubstantiTee  also,  admitting  in 
Gnglirih  no  change  of  forai,  except  tbe  indication  of  the  genilivo 
or  pot^«ewive  case  and  the  plural  nuiul>or,  go  through  a  wide 
range  of  variation  in  Latin,  every  syntactical  category  having  its 
appropriate  form.  Thus  it  will  have  been  observed  tliat  in  the 
examples  I  have  cited,  pulcber  puer  and  pulchra  pnel- 
U,  in  erery  caae  tbe  termiDation  of  the  adjective  and  the  noun 
u  the  Bame;  pnleher  puer,  pnlchri  pueri,  pulchrum 
pDernm,  pulchra  puella,  *&c.,  but  it  la  not  necessary 
that  tbe  endings  be  alike.  It  auffioeo  that  particular  endings  be 
need  together.  There  is  another  and  more  common  form  of  tbe 
l^tin  adjective,  in  which  the  tunuiuatloii  of  the  masculine  nomi- 
natiTOiaiLot  -er,bnt  -q8.  The  adjective  bonus,  good,iaan 
example  of  this,  and  if  bonus  were  used  with  tlie  aame  substan- 
tive puer  in  the  nominative  mae,  Che  pbraae  would  stand  lio- 
ona  puer.  Heru  tbe  endiiign  are  not  alike,  but  when  the  ityl- 
kble  -us  ifi  on(»  ocix-ptod  as  one  of  tlic  aigns  by  which  the  maa- 
culiue  Domioattve  is  rucognized,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  it^  use. 

In  teaching  Latin  by  that  excdJent  method,  the  writing  of 
theme^  it  i»  common  to  give  tbe  pupil  tbe  words  of  which  lie  is 
to  compose  big  periods  iu  their  simplest  fonne,  leaving  it  to  Imn 


•  The  UoMtian  -rtnc  -. 

O  mttr»  puIchKt  ftlla  pulchri^r/ 

O  fairer  daugliter  o(  a  Mr  matlicr  I  or. 

O  daughter  fulrer  Uian  [ihy]  fair  niioilier ! 

b  a  good  eiamp1«oC  Itw  nipericr  jp^uci'tiiEneM  of  uxprMtdnu  tti  IiillwIlAllB- 
fgnagoa.  bat  it  b  mora  equivocAl  Uuat  tlic  KiiglUb,  for,  though  in  UUi  buhooa 
then  [■  DO  iofieat  difflcultj  [d  the  couHtructioQ,  then;  h  ocvcrthelcM  a  ffnm- 
naticai  uacertaiulj  whethor  the  huly  adilrcMHcd  i»  comiumtl  with  her  uiother, 
« the  mMhOT  of  some  othfr  penon. 
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to  inflect  them  sccurdUig  to  tlicir  intended  relations.     Id  tbil 
case,  t]io  wordfl  conetituto  uo  period,  cxprofc  do  propoatioUt 
are  as  mcaniogtoH  u  would  be  a  Hko  DumW  of  3j>ig1ifth  TCflx^* 
Donne,  and  adjectives,  ammgod  without  rcicronca  to  grammatical 
relation,  aud  oneiipplied  witti  tbo  particles  and  anxiliarietj  wt 
in  conDection  witli  certain  Liwe  of  podtion,  indicate  to  us  cmtB*^ 
gories  that,  in  other  Ungnagea,  are  expreaeed  b;  inflection.    For 
instance,  in  the  EDgliab  pbraae,  eheep  fear  man^  the  words  ai»j 
all  iu  their  stmpleet,  unindocted  form,  the  form  which,  aa 
soppoae,  coiDM  nearest  to  their  primitive  radical  shape,  bat  ve 
ha\'6  no  difficulty  in  dotormining  their  rolationB  to  each  other. 
"We  know  that  i/n^p,  which  comee  first  in  the  proposition,  ia  the 
subject  or  nominative  of  the  verhjear,  and  that  man,  which  fol« 
Iowa  the  verb,  is  ita  object  or  objective  case.     Kow,  if  we  takaj 
the  oorreepODding  Latin  words  in  the  aimpleet,  moat  indefinit 
form  in  which  tbejr  occtir  in  that  language,  we  have  otIb,  ti- 
mere,  homo;  but  this  suoceeaou  of  words  would  convey  toa 
Koman  no  meaning  whatever,  and  In  order  to  make  it  iutcltigibls 
to  him,  we  mtut  begin  with  ovis,  the  nominative  aingnUr  of 
the  Latin  word  for  ehoop,  and  transform  it  into  oves,  which  imj 
the  regular  nominative  plural  of  that  form  of  nouue;  timore,' 
the  infinitive  correeponding  to  the  Eiigliah  verb  fe«r,  must  be 
changed  into  timout,  which  ia  the  indicative  prenent,  tliird  per- 
Bon  plural  of  that  verb,  and  homo,  the  nominative  singular  of 
the  Latin  word  for  man,  into  the  accusative  or  objective  homi- 
nem,or  tlie  plural  homines.     The  proportion  would  thnij 
stand,  0TC8  timuut  hominem,  and  as  I  sball  show  hereafter,' 
the  nawning  would  to  a  Roman  be  equally  dear,  and  precisely 
the  same,  if  the  order  of  the  words  wore  reversed,  hominem 
timent  ovos.* 

I  have  taken  my  illastrations  from  Latin,  as  a  tongue  more 
or  less  familiar  to  us  all,  but  although,  as  compared  with  English, 
ita  system  of  inflection  may  be  considered  very  complete,  yet  it  ia 
extremely  meagre  when  measured  by  that  of  many  other  lau- 


*  Tbo  ctuK  clb^  in  Die  trxt  Is  nu  cxampla  of  the  ordinary  Latta  i 
ttoD.  but  iDHtontws  of  iiiiif.b  mnK  artlfldal  almcttira  are  frequiiol,  for  exBi&> 
pic :  volim  mc  fitein*  exnior^tn  proxinala  lilWris  Cn.  Calpla  ScttIUb  OaodU 
pflitor  vivoDc  patrc  suo  nauf nigio  perierit  »q  ntvrtuo.  Ciocro,  £pirt.  DXZZYL 
(ad  All.  XII.  30). 
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gmgesL  In  Tnrktsb,  for  example,  a  noiDeroos  claae  of  rerbs  ha, 
Gret^  its  dmple,  its  reflective,  and  ite  reciprocal  fonnn ;  to  cacli  of 
tbuee  beloDgs  &  caiuati?e  form,  tlius  making  mx,  ult  lu-tivu  and 
kffirautire.  Then  oomes  tlio  passive  of  each,  ^ving  iu  twvlvo,  and 
OTsry  one  of  theiw  twelve  lia?,  besides  its  nfflrmntire  form,  a  nega- 
tive  and  rd  impo^aiblo  conjugation,  bo  tlmt  we  have  tliirty-tiix 
fondamental  forme,  each  of  wbicb,  in  its  (liferent  mootls,  tenseB, 
nnmbont,  and  peraoos,  admits  of  uliout  one  Imndred  inHectione^ 
thnH  giving  to  the  verb  three  or  four  tiioueand  distinctly  marked 

irefidve  forma.  But  even  tliis  wide  range  of  inflection  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  pouible  nntaber  of  variations  indicative  of 
grammatical  relation,  or  other  eonditioiie  of  the  verb,  for,  in  some 
languflgoa,  there  are  duals,  or  verbal  forme  eielnsively  appropri- 
ated to  the  nomber  two,  and  in  others,  the  verb  biw  spet^al  infloo 
lioiis  for  the  different  gendere.     Again,  in  some  tODgnett,  there 

forms  expreesive  of  iteration  or  repetition,  called  freqnentfr- 
tives,  aa  from  the  Latin  dice,  I  fcty,  the  frequentative  dictito, 
in  Dimery  Englifth,  I  Ike^p  «aying.     There  are  also  fontiH  expres- 

e  of  dedre,  as  £roiu  the  Latin  edo,  I  eat,  eourio,  IdeHr* 

to  eat,  I  am  hungry;  and  of  commencement,  or  tendency,  as 

from  the  Latin  caleo,  I  am  warm,  caleaco,   I  tjrow  warm; 

from  eilva,  awood,  ailvescere,  to  rwt  to  wood,  (of  a  vine 

t ;)  from  arbor,  a  tree,  arboreecere,   to  teoom*  a  tree.* 

In  Spanisliand  Italian  therearenumeroas  terminations  applied 

Knhdlantives  and  adjeiitivefl,  inciicntive  of  augmentation  or 
'iSminutiou,  affection  or  dislike,  and  the«e  a,re  gometimee  piled  one 
upon  the  other  by  way  of  suiierliitive.  TIhik  from  the  Italian 
aomo,  a  man,  we  have  omaceio,  aladtnan;  omaceiuo, 
a  evr^  liUU  man;  omaccione,  a  l<irfe,  or  £ometimcs  a  nobU- 
mind^man;  omacciotto,  a  nuan  littie  mim ;  ometto  or 
omettolo,    a«m^mao;   omiciatto  or    omiciattolo, 

insiffn^ficanf  mnn.t 


^^thn! 


I     tioi 

^tlv^ 
in 

Pt 

bo 
ixna 


*Pu11ffr,  whohfld  A  ti«rolcconlompl  for&ll  word- fetttm,  translates  the  h«c 
plants  In  Judea  arborescll  of  Qrutiiin,  hj  "hyttopo  dotb  tr»  ic  In 
Judea."    Piagah  filghl  of  Pttleaiiiu.-.  I..  10,  g  8. 

f  Ttie  adinlim  of  Robert  Orowuing — and  whnt  critic  In  tbo  nrt  of  portr;  ii 
not  vaaog  his  ndmlroni  T— will  irmemlier  Dial  in  Uie  soliloquy  of  Domlmu 
&7itc!nU)iu  dp  An;liAn{fl>liH.  Pauperum  Procurator,  [a  tlietb)rd  volutDGof  The 
Ring  and  Utc  Ilook,  he  givca  the  name  of  Me  Ultle  eou  Oiadnto  or  I^/a^t^ 
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Words  of  this  cUaa,  indeed,  aa  well  w  some  of  the  rorb«l  fc 
I  liaro  cited,  ma;  be  said  to  be  derivative  ntber  than  inHecrtioi! 
because  they  expreas  qaalitiee  or  aoddeate,  not  s^tuctical 
tioiifl  or  conditioDB,  and  belong  therefore  to  the  domun  of  Logic, 
not  proporly  to  tlmt  of  grammar,  except  simply  80  far  oe  Uie  whole 
hietory  of  words  bclimga  to  grammar.  It  appear*  to  me,  Derertho- 
loss,  that  alt  ivffular  changee  of  words  m&j  Iw  ctUed  infloctioiu, 
and  the  power  of  modifying  rocabtes  by  such  ohangca  is  as  cfaanuvj 
terifltic  of  (lifTerent  languages  u  the  variations  of  termination 
ol  radical  rowct,  which  are  generally  embraced  io  ttiatdedgnatioiL 

The  Bpeecb  of  tbe  Spaniah  Basques,  one  of  tboee  rare  sporadic^, 
or  as  they  tuve  been  eomotimM  o&Ded,  iuoUr  Itsgnagea,  wl 
long  maintain  themselves  in  tJie  midiit  of  unaUlod  tongues 
hostile  influonwA,  appears  to  t>o  uiuiirpaeeod,  if  not  nnequaUed,  ia.| 
variety  of  inflection.     Thtu  all  the  parts  of  ipeech,  Inoli 
prepoeltjons,  conjugatiouj^  interjections,  and  other  pnrtiolea^ ! 
of  dodoneion.    Tlicre  are  ax  nominative  forms  and  twelve 
of  the  nouu.     The  adjective  has  twenty  caned.     Every  Boni 
TOrb  is  rcprxwcnted  in  Basque  by  twonty-ox  radical  forms, 
with  a  great  nmober  of  iutiections ;  and  different  modes  of  aonjt 
gation  are  employed  in  addroesing  a  child,  a  womtn,  an  oqual 
a  anperior.* 

la  at  least  *mtnl»m  diSenot  (onus,  all  what  the  llalUna  csQ  vwmtffftatift  i 
ftl  nmmta;  and  Faafsal,  Voei  e  tnanier*  id  paHar  Flermttmo,  (Ins  na 
foUowin;  vuiktloiu  oa  ths  tbsnsdvnna; 

iWw,  4maam,  JinmnM*^  itmtaUtt 
DtmnuMe.  dt^afuOveee,  udeniulUfi*, 

Dannie,  iIvniMnOf,  dmn&rine, 

DontuttcU.  taiuuBaeett. »  AnnMMt, 

/tonnAw.  imnlteiul,  imulocMtm, 

S  domUieiaaet,  .... 
Wbon  Uu)  pnwcRt  bMiitiful  mod  ■ocomplbhed  Queen  of  Italy  vhttod  ya^iLai 
Mmo  y«an  Aae».  ««  Crown  Princcw,  the  populM«  wlio  followed  Imt  caniags 
exprenod Uioir  sdiulrntJtKi of  Iht  bj- frinof  "oh,  rlir  UIU  1 1^ cite tdmpniitvaa}" 
sad  vhon  mo  lUliftn  nndMrrvnllve  paper  tatinirvl  Ibo  (tftrilitOdiMna  wtlli  tlie  lii  - 
•lenlflcnul  ii(bK!l  ]in)duc«^l  nn  Ihnmlnd  of  iltn  Kiigfblt  pnhlfc  t>y  ilii^  lii'r>>'» 
vioit  t4>  KngtHnd  in  1866,  n  liberal  oontomporsi;  }ouni«l  ropllnl  hj  magnify. 
\as  tiial  cffocl,  umI  luld.  "  o«  riuno  etnagmU.  MtUtntani.  ea/MHtitteni."  It  ran 
anl  be  prt'UitKlMl  that  all  tboe  fornu  wrv  dMIncllvoly  signltloant.  but  vm; 
maay  of  tlMm  are  »o,  u  leut  kxially,  and  the;  an  oied  with  grmX  affsoj 
^afKjMy  !o  Ugbt  lllcrature  aad  in  coDwrMtioo. 
*Qtutrefa^,  Soaveoin  d'nn  NnlaralUu. 
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Tliiifl  far  we  bare  Kjwken  of  simple  wordm  onJjr,  niid  tliuir  rugu- 
hr  derivBtxvcB}  but  if  tlic^-  be  fomptmnded,  xtill  morv  coiii])lfx 
ideu  may  be  oonrt^yod,  und  Ciially,  iu  aomti  l&iiguage^,  b^-  thu 
ptocem  to  wbicli  wo  bavo  before  referred,  called  a^luUmitioi], 
bnt  not  always  distitigQuluble  from  more  fHmiliRr  moclm  of  com- 
pcntioD,  or  even  from  infiection,  several  words  miiy  be  compressetl 
loto  OQ«,  and  tbn»  a  single  verb  m»j  of  itself  stand  for  a  whole 
aentoDoe,  exprcwsing  at  once  the  smbject,  the  copala,  the  object, 
■B  well  m  nHoieroiifi  predicates  or  qualifications  of  all  of  them. 

Not  only  the  objects,  but  Uie  methods,  of  inflection  arc  very 
nrions  in  different  tonji^iee,  and  a  sinj^le  Ungnagc  ofton  avails 
itself  of  more  thun  one  of  tboui.  It  may  be  stated  that  there  are 
two  loading  modes  of  variadon,  both  snffieientlj  oxomplijed  in 

,  Kigtiah,  the  one  oon^t^tiag  in  a  cbnnge  of  some  of  the  elements, 
nsnally  vowels,  of  the  root-forra,  the  other  in  prefixing  or  sub- 
joining additional  syllablea,  or  at  least  vocal  elements,  to  the  radi- 
cal Of  the  fir«  Bort,  the  lotter-change,  our  verb  to  rid^  is  an  ex- 
ample,  the  diphtboiigal  long  «'  of  tlie  root  being  changed  into  o 
in  the  preterite  rode,  and  into  siiuplo  short  i  iu  the  participle 

,rtdd«n.  Bortm^ran;  «>«/*,  wrote,  (in  Old  English  icr(i/'^,)'ipr»(- 
'"*)  ^^.fi^^t  '^^  ^  forth.  In  like  manner  man  makes  m^i^  in 
the  p\Q.m\,/oot,/66t ;  goose,  gtem  ,*  and  the  like.  The  Scandina- 
vian and  Teatonic  languages,  which  are  so  clearly  allied  to  Eng- 
lish both  in  grammar  and  iu  vocabulary,  luufU  affect  the  lettar- 
change  and  we  £nd  in  all  of  them,  as  well  as  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
traces  of  a  much  more  exteiuivo  lue  of  this  principle  at  some 
earlier  peiiod  of  linguistic  development.  For  instance,  in  all  these 
hngoagea  the  verb  haJ  probably  onoe  a  regular  causative  form, 
eonslsting  in  a  vowel>eliange,  and  it  is  carious  that  the  remains  of 
Chia  form  should  be  found  at  thiB  day  in  the  same  roota  of  ea<th  of 
them.  Thus,  the  neuter  verb  Utfall  has  it«  cawuitive  tofdl,  that 
is  to  caose  to  fall,  as  \o/dl  a  tree  with  an  axe,  taJeU  a  man  by  a 
blow;  the  neuter  to  tte,  its  causative  to  lay,  to  make  to  lie,  or 
place;  and  the  neuter  to  nV,  its  causative  to  #(^,  in  several  diiicr- 
ent  applicatiouB.  The^e  aame  neuters,  with  their  respective  causa- 
tivea,  exist  in  Danish,  Swedlih  and  German,  as  well  a<i  in  English. 
The  resembtanoe  In  tbeir  itinnsi  leads  oooaaionally  to  cnnfusitui  in 
Ibidr  OBB.  Tlie  causative  to  <#/,  in  its  difierent  acceptations,  is  a 
«ad  Btnmbling-block  to  persons  who  are  not  strong  in  their  acci- 
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denee,  and  to  U*  tud  to  lay  are  ao  froqnenDy  confounded,  that 
even  Byron,  in  hu  maguificent  apoetrophe to  tlie  Ocean,  wan  gnilty 
of  wriling  "tLere  let  him  lay."  *  Neither  ihe  KnglliJi  nor  the 
otiicr  iMiguagoa  of  the  Gothic  stock  now  do,  nor,  eo  far  aa  wc  are 
able  to  follow  them  back  bistoriciLlly,  ever  diO,  etclaJo  inflection 
by  tho  mode  of  addition  of  letters  or  fiyllablos,  and  the  two  motb- 
oda  of  conjugation  and  declennon  appear  to  have  co^xiitted  fmai'; 
a  very  remote  period.  Although,  tlierefore,  we  inflect  many  Saxmi  j 
primitivee  by  angmentation,  yet  we  confine  tlie  letteimhaiijia ' 
almost  wholly  to  words  of  that  ntock,  and  wo  generally,  if  not 
always,  inflect  I^tin  and  other  fonuj^  roota  by  augmentatioD. 
Thus  the  verb  to  am«nd^  which  wo  dori  v-e  from  the  Latin  through 
the  Fnmch,  forma  its  preterite  ameiid«^  by  the  addition  of  the 
Byltablo  -«d  to  clio  dmplo  form.  Tho  Latin-EogUsb  noun  poMM$< 
Sion  makee  ita  pinral  by  sabjoining  a,  pnnnrrnifinfr  VTe  aUH  uss 
prefixes  largely  in  composition,  bnt  oaa  flectioiialelemoat,  although 
they  were  a  good  deal  employed  in  Anglo-Saxon,  they  must  now 
be  ooneiderod  obsolete.  The  syllabic  prefix  ge-,  rc^iJarly  naed 
in  Anglo-Saxon  with  preteriten  and  often  with  past  participlH  ai 
well  a«  in  many  other  caacA,  long  rctninod  ita  gromid,  and  is  yet 
BOmetimcB  employed  in  the  arcliaic  style  of  poetry,  io  the  form  of 
ay  ory«,  wliidi,  in  our  orthography.noarly  represents  the  proba* 
ble  pronunciation  of  the  Saxon  augment.  Bpenser  usee  this  aug- 
mcQt  very  frequently,  and  Thomson  often  employs  it  in  the 
Cat4lo  of  Indolence,  both  of  them  merely  for  metrical  oon- 
venicnce.t 


*  The  old  poem  of  Kjag  Allnundcr  bas  tit  tor  Iny ; 
Ro  on  tbe  wliTiixll  'ff^  the  hUle, 
Every  kajrjflit  »>  Utile  on  other.  SaiO-SSll. 

t  In  MUton  it  occurs  but  thrlco,  and  In  mnim  of  Umm  thr«e  Instsneea  It  Is 
appltod  In  a  rewy  aaustul  wa^.  In  th«  Srat  prinled  of  Milton'a  poett«nl  cam* 
podtloDS,  the  Epitoph  on  Shakaspean,  tn  And  ttui  Hues : 

WliM  nueda  my  Shakcspearv.  for  kb  IxuMr'd  bones, 
Tbe  labor  of  an  aira  \a  JpDed  alonea  t 
Or  that  hli  hallotr'd  rvUqiua  thMild  be  Ud, 
Under  a  alar^y  fointittg  pyiamld  ? 

Rsrtt  tho  RyllkMe  aagraent  y.  b  preAxed  to  a  present  puUdpk,  •  tona  of  wbltk 
tbcra  aic  T«rj  t«w  eaamplM,  though  iUitiade,  j-  ludnit,  or  pcnDBoeot.  ooeoti 
In  the  proclamatloB  of  King  Henry  HI.,  refarred  to  In  a  i»au  on  pa^  aSli 
Tbo  pir«flz  ii  larnly  applied  to  any  but  Saxon  Tulkals.  and  Ibtu  g-pmnUag  Is  a 
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Of  tliese  two  leflding  modes  of  Tariatiwi,  tlic  former,  which 

IcoDSi^tfi  in  a  cliaiigv  of  letter  in  the  radical  forni,  id  called  tlie 
tironff,  Uie  Latter,  cotieistiug  in  tho  addition  of  vocal  elemeat^  to 
tbe  root,  tbe  w^  inflection.  The  principle  on  which  this  no- 
LnoDoIature  is  fonndod  is  that  the  power  of  Tai^ong  &  word  by 
I'Ohaiige  of  its  more  unessential  constituent^  without  external  aid 
^in  the  way  of  oompoation  or  addition  of  syUablee,  impHea  a  oar* 
tain  vitality,  a  certain  innate,  organic  strength  not  poBseeeed  by 
roots  capable  of  variation  only  by  the  incorporation  or  addition  of 
foni^  elements.  The  weak  inflection  is  tho  re^Iar,  the  strong, 
tbe  irregular  form  of  the  oldor  grammariuu,  but  aecordiitg  to  tbe 
theory  now  in  vogue,  tbe  strong  is  the  more  ancient  and  r^ular 
of  the  two  modes  of  inflection,  and  the  terms  ought  to  be  r&> 
versed.  Tlie  euSroge  of  children,  who  are  acute  philologists,  and 
extremely  apt  in  seizing  the  ^aalogiea  of  language,  and  ihertifore 
credible  witnoraea,  is  in  favor  of  tbe  regularity  and  linguistic 
propriety  of  tlie  weak  intloctioii.  Ttiey  eay  I  runn^  I  ridetl, 
and  tho  like,  and  Cobbett,  an  unlearned,  iudeed,  but  excellent 
practical  grammarian,  an  well  ati  some  better  inutriiRted  philolo* 
gists,  have  seriouHly  proposed  to  reform  our  grammar  by  reject- 
ing the  strong  pruturitoii  imd  ]urticiple<,  and  iullectiiig  all  vorba 
according  to  the  rcgolir  or  weak  meUiod.** 

double  departure  from  tbe  English  Idiom.  Y-poinba.  Indeed.  U  fon  nil  I  u  Rolicrt 
Ot  Olouewter.  and  It  fa  poaetble  Uiat  SdllioD  wroto  y.pointtd.  In  vblcb  otM  Uia 
BMa&ing  would  bepofnCAf  or  #urmountAl  WMattir,  likesODMOf  tboE^ptJas 
flMUu  wbicli  liAve  rvoefved  Uifti  decontlmi  Hlnce  Uiej  vrere  trnDsfcrrcd  to 
Buropf.  \a*.uxu\ai paiMiag  taOu  ttan.  In  Dr.  MaiMon'x  rd.  of  Milton's  Poetl* 
cft]  Worlu,  1IS74,  tlif*  word  !■  pirinlMl  thim  :  nlar-ypointinff.  fyretingt  «coara 
b  the  ProclamalioQ  of  Edwud  II.,  A.D.  1S50. 

It  Is  not  bcrc  iasppropriiito  lo  ranmrlc  that  ttio  cxplcdvo  ^ri*a  ofloa  writuu 
JmIm,  asif  it  wifr«  two  words,  snd  understood  tobetiieflrat  pcrvtit  fuilinttivc 
preKDt  of  an  obioleI«  verb  to  wit»,  to  ttiacli.  dirocc,  or  affirm,  irttb  tbe  i>r«nouii 
of  tbe  flnt  persoD.  laoolj  Ihfi  Anglo-Suxon  fomi  of  an  ndvorb  derived  from  a 
pulldplv,  and  oormpODdisg  exacUy  to  the  Orrman  gewiss.  meniiiag 
nfwiy,  Mrtain/y,  Ths  erroneous  ciplanation  above  alluded  lo  is  Bom«tliat:4 
fffojid  wbete  oiui  would  hardly  aspect  to  meet  it,  as,  [or  iuetance.  In  Uiu  Oloe- 
•ary  lo  Scott's  edition  of  Sir  Tristram. 

*  TLe  teadeocy  of  modem  EuKiUli  lo  the  more  extended  um  of  tho  weak 
bflectiiiu  b  fanpiiiQy  s»  pi>wetfti1,  IhAt  tinlr-m  ft  be  cbcxrked  by  iDcrourd  fami- 
liarity witli  our  earlier  lileratiin^  !t  fai  not  Improbable  that  tbe  stiDDg  dc«ieQ- 
riom  RBd  eoaJugatJoTUi  will  dlaappeiu*  altogether.  A  compariMo  of  th«  mod- 
enpoela  with  Cluuoer,  and  even  much  loicx  writers,  will  show  that  hundreds 
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But  wIwtcTcr  may  b«  tlioaglit  of  tfac  rclAtire  anti^juJty  of  tlie 
fomut,  the  notion  on  wbich  the  new  noincnclaturo  reete  ie  a  fanci- 
ful OIK!,  and  it  U  unfortniiHte  tluit  temis  m  iiuppropriate  fibould 
btve  boon  nnctioaed  by  so  high  authority,  and  so  gweraUj 
adopted  by  gnunTnarians.  Had  the  two  modes  been  callod,  re- 
spectively, old  and  new,  the  nameft  would  have  expreased  a  hl» 
torical  foct,  or  at  lout  a  probable  thoory,  but  it  would  be  oaiy  to 
aaugn  aa  sonnd  aiid  as  obvious  roa^iu  for  dceignating  tlic  two 
ohiaea  of  variation  by  asoribing  to  them  color  or  weighty  und  for 
calliog  them  black  aad  wliit«,  or  heai-y  and  light,  as  those  alleged 
for  the  use  of  tbo  terras  strong  and  weak.  It  certainly  could  not 
have  boon  difficult  to  invent  appellatione  more  appropriate  iu 
character,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  the  difficulties  of  gram- 
matical  science  (tliould  be  nugraeuted  by  iucreaBing  the  number  o^h 
faDacions  terms  in  its  vocabulary.  ^| 

Various  theories  have  b€)«n  !tn|^^ted  to  explain  the  origin  of 
the  changes  of  form  in  different  cIohsob  of  words  in  iudccted  lun- 
guagos.  These  I  cunnot  hero  dtsuostt  or  even  detail.  It  must 
Buffioe  to  observe  thnt,  with  respect  to  the  atroog  inflections,  or 
those  eonsisting  in  a  tetter-change,  as,  present  rtm,  past  rvxn,  sin- 
gular manj  plonU  mmty  it  ts  at  least  a  pUuable  snppositiou,  that 
they  originated  In  dlHerent  pronunciations  of  the  same  word  i^H 
different  local  dialects,  the  respective  pronunciations  each  assuo^* 
ing  a  distinct  ugnlficanoe,  as  ttie  dial'Mts  melted  iuto  one  speech. 
As  to  the  weak  inflections,  those  oonaisting  In  the  addition  of  to> 
oal  elements,  it  has  Iteen  nonjectured  tliat  these  elements  ware 
all  cases  originally  pronouns,  uuxiliariea  or  particles  which  ha' 
coalesced  witli  the  verb  or  other  root.  In  general  the  inflecti 
were  adopted  bo  uurly,  and  the  pronouns  or  other  abnorbod  wi 
liavc  Ijccoinc  so  much  modified,  tliat  they  can  no  longer  l>e 
nized  iu  their  combination  with  the  inflected  word.    Bat  tbore 

of  Tcrbs  tanaaij  infioclcd  with  Itiu  Icuer-chanKD,  sra  now  coaJngBbed  by  sug- 
tocntatloD.    Every  new  Eogluh  (Uctloaniy  illnifnliibaTbu  Dumber  of  frr«^l«i^ 
tmt*.    WebMer  ulb  us  ibat  «wfiM,  m  Hip  pvtieipl*  ot  awvQ,  tt  now :         ~ 
obsolete.     Poi>ular  8|>ee(^,  bowcvor.  utill  pwammut  thin  form,  u  well  ••  I 
otbor  j^oitiiuv  alit  prowrltes  ami  pnttlclplc*.  which  are  ao  longer  omplojrad 
wriUen  Kn^^IUb.     V,vaa  ktat.  (pn)naunc«l  liCl.)  now  a  gron  vulgBiInn,  iicciif*^ 
u  thi)  ptirtidplc  ol  to  heal,  u  Uto  a*  the  bc^nninic  ot  tht  wrtoleenih  nmiuiy. 
Sec  Hoiluid'i  PliDy.  II..  303.  mod  DuiM  IU..  10,  in  Um  ori((liial  «)fU<xi  o{  tba 
•bndard  traoilsUon  ot  the  BlUc 
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are  flome  instaneee  where  wc  posMss  historical  evidenee  of  snoh 
a  ooaJeeoence.  The  fnture  of  the  verb  in  all  the  Itomance  l&n- 
gnagtt  ia  a  case  of  this  sort.  Thtis  amarS,  amar&s,  amard^ 
the  future  of  tlie  Spanish  verb  atnar,  is  Bttnply  amar  he,  I 
have  to  love;  amar  has,  tboa  ha£t  to  love;  amar  ha,  ho 
has  to  love."  In  the  doeely  allied  Fortugueso,  the  eonstitueata 
of  tlio  future  may  etUl  be  DMd  Beparatalj,  and  even  an  oblique 
<»«e  initarted  between  them;  as  dar-lhe-hei,  I  will  give  tilm, 
agastar-se-ha,  he  will  be  angiy.  This  was  alfio  comnton  in 
LtldCaetiHon,  and  we  find  in  Beuter  each  combina.tiona  as  casti- 
garoaemoa,  evidently  os  hemes  do  caetigar,  we  will 
paniafa  jou.  The  fonnation  of  many  of  the  other  tenaes  may 
readily  bo  tr&ced  in  the  older  llteraluro  of  other  Peninsular  dia- 
laets.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Catalan  of  King  Janme,t  the  first 
peraoD  ploral  of  the  conditional,  with  an  obUqne  case,  h»e  a 
dative,  iueerted;  nos  doaar  los  niom  (o  ij  vulion,  wo 
wotild  pay  them  for  them  [the  horsca]  what  they  were  worth. 

There  is  a  more  interesting  exiunplo  of  a  newly  formed  inflec- 
tion in  lai^ua^^  oognate  with  oar  own,  nm)  I  shall  point  ont 
other  remarkable  instanoosof  a  tendency  in  tbe  same  direction,  in 
discofising  the  Old^Bnglish  inflectiona.^  The  Icelandic  ha«  a  r^ 
Seotire  form  of  the  verby  used  alao  aa  a  paaeive^  the  chaneterietio 


*  Tin  M(Bao-G)othi«  vert>  ha  ban,  to  ban,  waa  used  »  a  Afcitv  auzaiuy, 
QolM  a  past.  Tbiu.  in  JuIld  xif.  aS:  "Jili  (nrei  Im  ik,  j^anih  m  snrlbatata 
uidiiut  vima  bahaiti."  anil  wbcn>  I  ftni.  thttn  tay mrvuii  *luill  bo.  And 
wbcn  oscd  in  Uw  ptwt  tojitr.,  it  ■till  involved  tbe  future  corrc^pontLinj^  to  Un 
WmU  and  akmiid  nf  the  English  Bible  In  ■  ilmlbu'  ouiuitructlou,  m  in  John  tL 
fl;  "1^  stllM  vi-na,  [xud  hnbiticln  tniilaD,"for  tie  htmactf  knew  what  be 
■Mi/ddo;  aod  Jobn  ri.  71 :  "Qiiaftub  |ibii  ^odk  tudao  BDimonis  iAaifota  ta 
■ok  babalda  ina  galevjui."  Do  (pake  of  Jndu  Iscuioi  tba  ud  of  Stmoai 
for  hft  It  wnj  thai  Aovid  betray  blia. 

t  Coiiqa«*to  de  V«i«>icl*  por  to  Mtanladm  a  eatbblieb  priocap  do  Jaume, 
Valencia,  IGIO. 

In  tbe  Clinnlcle  of  Don  Pi!io  Niflo.  p.  S8.  we  find  tb«  ootnpUeated  corabl* 
ruitlnn,  fae4rnoa  la  Aon   d«far.    I^£jf  aOl  aaiM  iu  alMwbyn  it. 

The  cotapvund  tooMS  were  Kmetlmua  uaud  In  ItalLui  down  to  the  end  of  tbo 
ttUaolh  ooBbinr.  SsvodukiIil  KeoetaUy  emplaya  the  iaflectcd  future,  hut  in  % 
Mrmon  dalivcntl  "uli  VtlL  di  glagno,  m.«mc.lxxxxv,"]>.  12,  br  lina:  "• 
dfcotleb*Mldio  Aa  prtmiara  huomlnl nlmetido  Aa  premiart  gUcbrtt- 
tlii^"«lc. 

t  See  LeotuTc  xviU. 
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of  which  I0  tbto  coDdonAntAl  endtDg  e  c  or  z :  thos  th«  tctire  io- 
finitive  at  kalla,  to  caD,  miikos  the  reflectiTe  Icallast  or 
Icallaz.  ThiB  was  anciently  written  se  or  sk  instoad  of  81, 
and  titere  is  no  donbt  that  it  was  originallj  almpljr  B  oontnctioD. 
of  the  reflectiTe  prononn  aik,  correepondiogtoonrMf^  ornum 
exactly  to  the  French  reflecUre  se,  «o  thit  at  kallast  ma 
eqniTaleDt  to,  to  oaU  cn^» m^,  or  the  French  s'&ppoler.  The 
form  in  qnestiun  was  at  iint  purely  reflective.  It  gnKtnaUT  as- 
sumed a  paesive  force,  and  there  are  a  few  ioBtancee  of  its  ail}^yv 
ment  as  sach  hy  c.la.-«ic  writem  in  the  best  age«  of  that  Uteratura* 
la  modem  SwodiKb  and  Danish,  it  is  a  trae  pasaire.  I  dwell 
upon  Uiis  philological  fact  iho  more,  bocanse  it  is  one  of  the  few 
CUBA  where  we  ctn  show  the  origin  of  an  iofioctiiHL,  and  it  is  aba 
specuUj  inientHing  aft  an  ingtnnco  of  the  recent  derelopmeni  of 
a  puBtre  oonjo^iation  in  a  language  belonging  to  a  family,  which, 
la  oommon  with  inoet  modem  European  tongnee,  has  rejected  the 
paffiire  fonn  altogether,  f  Althoagh  the  theories  I  hare  mei^ 
tioned  aervc  to  famish  an  explanation  of  many  cases  of  both 
and  strong  inflection,  there  are  Domeroaa  floctional  phcnomcD«' 
which  they  fail  to  account  for.  We  most  seek  the  rationale  of 
those  in  more  recondite  principled,  or,  in  the  present  ttate  of 
philological  knowledge,  confess  our  inahihty  tn  proposse  a  solution, 
and  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  maintain  with  Becker,  that  kn- 
giuge,  as  an  organism,  has  its  laws  of  development  and  growth, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  addition  of  vocal  elemontB  to  the  root  ia 
as  purely  a  natural  gcrnuQaUon  as  the  sprouting  of  a  bad  at  the 
end  of  a  stem  or  in  the  axilla  of  a  leaf.    Ko  theory  of  a^hitin*- 
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*  Elgi  munu  ver  ^M  g^m.  Kgir  SkarplieCliui  Jivlat  fiUt  mun  «nniit  lil  elld 
kravknft,  Kjiln,  0.  l'^  El^  tnuni  fdtl  ilOcr  kostr ;  Fommnnn*  fiHgor  HI. 
38,  haaSgranl  idti  H  ckU.    Tom.  80k-  NurB.  II..  M. 

4  Th«  witnt  of  piurivtt  fonna  fn  n  wrionii  dxfoct  (n  th«  gnvinnur  of  mc 
T.uruptiun  Unguagw,  luid  maaj  ut  Ihum  havg  nwrtcd  to  ■lag:iilBr  dfli^cM 
8iii)|)ly  Itidr  place.  TliuslDltallaii.  "da '(ara  a  muCuoUtcdlod  lull&mi! 
ipoMw  mora  fed  lot*iTeB.sfl  coacertandi."    Newspaper  AdvertlsemeaL 

"  I  monuiDcntl  ondo  qui  «!  trnlta  futr>u(>  OOmndndsU  a  sc^priid  nol  t849| 
••  •  luu  fonna  cbo  oe  CuTODo  poiuU  ncoogUen  pareodil."  elc.  "Scvnjmper 
Antcle. 

Id  old  Sponleb.  pagadtro  (somotlmffi  pagad<*r  and  hoatdtrt),  and 
In  old  Catalan,  pagador,  won  used  with  a  genin dial  aad  immIto  rigaUloa 
tlon, 
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tion  or  coaleecence  will  oxplam  the  geiieni]  r««eml>lniice  of  tho 
genitive  singular  to  the  noiiiiiialiTe  plural  in  English  iionns,  and 
the  like  coincidence  between  the  same  caMs  in  the  masculine  and 
feminino  genden  of  Latin  KubirtantiTcn  and  adjectives.  The 
ehancteristic  ending*  of  tlie  genders,  and  the  identity  of  form  bo- 
tween  the  nominative,  nccnsative,  and  vocntive  caaeain  the  neuter 
gender  of  adjectives  and  imbstAnHvee  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  ore 
peculiaH6es  of  an  equally  obgcnire  character.*     linguistics,  as  a 

*  ArchUahop  iffliaulf  mokes  the  following  suggaetion  in  his  annotation  oo 
Lord  Bocoa'a  sixteenth  easa;  : 

"  Id  tbftt  plMtDomenon  in  l&iiguiw<^.  that  both  In  lb)*  Qreuk  &nd  Latin,  nount 
ol  Iba  soubrr  gcadnr,  donating  thing*,  invariably  luul  tbo  naninaliee  unil  tlio 
MmcoMf  the  »tac,  or  rather  iud  an.  accusatlTc  only,  employed  as  a  uomioB- 
ttro  irhm  rcqnlrul. — may  there  not  be  tineexlBQlDdiBtliict  cansclousncasof  the 
penuaslon  thai  a  mere  thing  in  not  eapnble  of  being  an  a^eat,  whieb  a  per$»n 
«alj  caa  really  be ;  aod  Uu.t  the  poaueaion  of  power,  suietly  bo  ealled,  by 
pkyiical  caoaee,  la  ni>t  ooDoeln^c^  or  tli«lr  u([Hicity  Ui  maUituiu,  any  more 
than  10  ptodoco  at  OiM.  the  lystem  of  Uu)  uniirerM!  T — wbow  continued  eda^ 
vBOc^  M  well  u  Iti  origia.  mwu  to  d«p«ad  on  ibo  continiud  operatioD  of  tha 
great  Creator.  VUy  Xbtttt  act  tM  in  ttis  an  adcolMion  that  the  l&w*  of  Datnrv 
pmapposu  an  agent,  and  are  Incapable  of  being  the  cauee  of  their  own  obserT- 
anc«r' 

It  b  with  diffldcDM  that  I  ▼enttne  any  crldcism  on  to  profound  a  thinfcor 
and  w  aceurnle  ■  writer  as  the  dlstiuKuiehed  ecbolai  from  wliom  I  quote,  hut 
1l  appoira  to  me  Ibut  this  view  of  the  case  supposes  sramioatlcal  gejider  lo  be 
iwwiillillj  indicative  of  tuuc,  tliat  aox  la  a  necessary  attribute  of  all  pereonoUty, 
iocluding  that  of  the  Deity,  luid  that  want  of  sex  distinffulabea  tlie  thing  from 
Ihepffrwna.  The  Greeks  w  well  as  the  Lottns,  genrmlly  at  IohC.  cmiiloyeil 
gender  a*  a  men  gnnunatical  sign,  for  ibe  natnea  of  thouaands  of  thinut  In 
both  faugua^,  are  masoullne  and  femi  nine,  and  on  the  other  band  Miy  Kf* 
Id  ray  many  eaaea  deeigaated  by  words  of  the  neuter  geaAa.  The  words  nf 
Ihii  latter  claw.  It  la  true,  are  generally  dorivatiTes.  diminutives,  and  the  like, 
bat  I  am  awan  of  no  mutou  to  aappooe  Ibat  ta  any  ata^  of  the  Greek  or  Latin, 
wbate^w  may  have  bMn  the  ease  in  the  older  tonnes  from  which  they  are 
darlred,  the  masculine  and  fcmlolno  foniu  alvnc  were  cupuble  of  expreating 
pefwnality.  The  neuter  adjeclive,  rd  diiov  i*  tixud  ubsohiiely  for  Lbe  Dlrins 
Being  or  £aaenee.  by  Herodotus  and  by  ^echylits.  Ttia  chorus  In  the  Aga* 
taemiMn  appUee  it  lo  the  luapIiatJon  of  the  Divinity. 

1083,  X(^  XP^o*'*  ioi"^  il/*? 2  rOv  ivrit(  imnAv, 
)thii  Ti  Ocloi-  cfavVii  itap/rn  fpn'li 

and  tt  occurs  In  tbe  nnae  of  Divlae  control  In  the  Choeptaorl.  v.  996, 

KftttTriToi  mjf  ri  Otiov  wapk  ri  f^ 
Intovpjtiv  Mimlf, 

Afl  a  proof  that  the  LaUn  crammartans  did  not  attach  the  notloa  of  sexuality 


aciencti,  is  stiU  In  lU  iofuicj',  and  Hb  UMsmnuIotion  of  fftcbt  u  bal 
just  b«^un.  Wc  hIuJI  iJuubU«:fii  liuruaftur  ponotrala  much  doupcr 
into  tlio  m^Btcrliw  of  Iiuigtugo,  but  jot  wo  mtut  tctiga  oontclros 
to  the  oonclosion,  thatspcoch,  Lilco  other  brajicbee  of  human  in- 
qoiry,  will  bo  found  to  have  its  ultimato  factg^  the  deteotioa  of 
whose  canaativa  principles  is  bej'ond  our  reach. 


b)  gnmiBurtleil  gamdw,  ne  Virro,  quoted  fa  Aultews  aitdtr  gmv*.  Tb«  uh 
of  (7«iuM  fuiMd  of  Mstu  ihofra  tUs. 

Pdlljitor,  [o  hk  Lb  Lugua  FimngolH,  p.  ISS.  hjh  :  "^  genn  asuLre  iU»- 
psralt  dans  le  vJeux  fnapala,  bids  fmid  prii}adloe  Uttenln  et  anc  un  gnnd 
avantaga  de  pr^cUlon  et  da  dniplJeiti  pour  b  pnlhjue." 

In  Goimao  J0n<uAM  U  luod  (or  Uw  xmi^,  and  WviMtm  for  Ibe  ^bmoia  of 
Uieloireraalnuli. 


LEOTUEE   ZVI. 


ORAMMAnOAt  WTLBOTKnra. 


n. 

The  general  principle  whioh  the  philolc^cal  facts  Btated  in  tb« 
Uet  lectare  wrre  to  iilastrater  is,  that  Id  fnJIy  inflected  lnngtu^;ei 
like  the  Latin,  the  gremmatica]  relationi},  as  well  as  many  otiier 
ooTirJitionfi  of  wonla,  are  indicated  by  their  form ;  in  lan^agm 
with  few  inHectiona,  like  Bnglieh,  by  their  po«iCionFi  in  the  period, 
ftnd  by  the  aid  of  certnin  smalt  words  called  anxiliarioB  and  parti- 
dee,  tbemsolves  indgnificant,  but  eerving  1o  point  out  tlio  connoC' 
tion  lietwoen  other  words.     In  the  propoBition  which  was  taken 
H8  an  encamplo,  sheep  fear  man,  ovee  timent  hominem, 
tlie  Englieh  words  were  each  employed  in  the  ramplest  form  in 
'which  they  exist  in  the  bmgua^  without  any  rariation  for  caae^ 
number,  or  person,  whereas  in  the  oorreepondtng  Latin  phraac, 
every  word  waa  varied  from  the  radical,  or  injected,  according  to 
its  grantniatical  relations  to  other  words  in  tlie  period.     Jlenee,  it 
wtU  be  Been  that  for  detenniuiug  the  relationn  between  the  eon- 
ttituentB  of  a  Latin  period,  Uic  attention  is  fint  <lrawn  to  the  in- 
jected syllablee  of  the  word^,  and  only  eccondarily  to  tlieir  im* 
pott.    TbcM  eyikblce  may  be  called  tlic  mcdianical  part  of  gram- 
mar,  beoaoee,  tiaoagh  they  probably  once  had  an  intellipble  rig^ 
nificanoe  in  themwlvee,  yet  that  had  been  loBt  before  Koman 
litemtnre  had  r  being,  and  bo  far  baek  as  we  can  trace  the  lan- 
gange,  they  were  always,  ae  they  now  are,  mere  eigne  of  extanud. 
relationn  and  accidental  conditions  of  the  words  to  which  they  are 
applied.     When  the  first  intlect«d  word  in  a  Latin  eeotence  is  ot- 
tered, its  relations  to  tlie  entire  proportion  are  approximately 
known  by  its  ending,  its  ettrmark ;  and  the  mind  of  the  listener 
is  next  occupied  in  sorting  out  of  tlie  words  that  follow,  another, 
whose  tenniuation  tallies  with  that  of  the  linrt ;  the  process  is  ro- 
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pcated  with  the  second,  nnd  bo  on  to  the  end  of  Uic  period,  tlie 
eeoso  heing  often  abeoluteljr  eaepended  until  ,vou  arrive  nt  the 
kej-TOrd,  which  maj  bo  th©  last  in  the  whoI«  eentence.  Wc  may 
Qlnstrate  tlie  mental  proccs«  thus  gooo  througli,  hy  Jinngioing  tho 
words  oompoang  an  English  aentence  tu  be  numbered  one.  two, 
three,  and  ao  on,  bnt  to  be  pronounced  or  written  proniisoaoDfJy, 
vithout  anj  regard  to  tiie  BngUah  mlee  of  position  and  sueccs- 
eion.  Let  it  be  agreed  that  the  nomiuative,  or  eubjuci  of  tJie 
verb,  aluill  be  marked  (m^,the  verb  two,  ami  the  objective  cue,  or 
object  of  Hie  verb,  tJirea.  TtiUB,  William  1,  strudc  fi,  Peter  S. 
It  is  evident  tliat  if  we  onoe  iMseome  perfectly  familiftr  with  the 
applicuitioii  r)f  (be  numbers,  so  Umt  om  instantly  suggn«tA  to  us 
the  grammatical  notion  of  the  subject  or  nominatiTC,  two  that  of 
the  verb,  and  thrM  that  of  the  object  or  objective,  the  numoral 
being  in  every  cue  the  sign  of  the  grammatical  category,  the  po- 
attioa  of  the  words  bec^omes  uiiiiuportant,  and  it  \s  indifferent 
whether  1  «ay  William  1,  atnick  2,  Peter  8,  or  Peter  3,  Btrock  2, 
William  1.  Tho  Bubjcci,  the  verb,  and  the  object  rcmiiin  the 
some  in  both  fonne,  and  tho  meoning  of  oounto  must  be  the  same. 
Engliah-epoaking  pcreon»,  in  practiaing  such  lessom,  would  at  firett 
no  donbt,  mentally  rcarrango  tho  period,  by  plncing  the  words  in 
the  order  of  theu-  numbers,  according  to  the  law  of  English  syn- 
tax,  just  xs  we  do  in  conittmtng  or  beginning  to  read  a  foreign 
language  with  a  syntactir-al  system  (lifFcn;nt  from  nnr  own.  Tbia, 
in  long  ecntonccs,  would  bo  very  tncouvcuieni,  bccansv  the  words 
and  their  numbers  muFt  be  rotaiood  in  the  memory  until  tlie  sen- 
tenee  is  completely  spoken  or  read  through,  and  then  arranged 
afterwards;  bat  practioe  of  this  sort  would  be  found  a  uwful 
grainmatical  exerciiw,  and  at  tlic  nunc  time  would  facilitate  the 
comprehension  of  ^e  Byntactiod  principles  nf  languagee,  where 
the  nieanini;  of  the  period  is  not  detemunod  by  position.  This 
method  of  illustrating  the  principlee  of  syntactic-ol  arrangement 
may  soetu  fanciful,  but  Qovortheless  numljers  have  been  employed 
by  vei7  high  Kngli^h  authority,  in  actnul  literary  compodtion,  as 
a  menus  of  marking  grammatical  relation.  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  In 
the  third  book  of  the  Arcadia,  tntrodacea  a  sonnet  "  witli  some  art 
eurioualy  written,"  in  which  the  words  are  arranged  chiefly  ac- 
oording  to  metrical  convenience ;  but  their  relations  indicated  by 
numben  printed  over  each  word.    There  is,  Uovever,  a  dlfferooM 
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between  hie  sjBtem  of  Dtnnonition  and  that  which  I  h&ve  tuod  in 
the  example  JDst  given.  He  applies  the  mme  number  to  all  the 
words  oompoAing  each  separate  member  of  the  period,  becaofie, 
in  a  long  propOffltion  cODtaining  many  members,  the  nombera 
would  be  difficult  to  retain,  if  mnninj;  on  coneecutively.  Thns, 
the  uoumtatire,  the  verb,  the  objective,  and  the  adverbial  phraee 
of  qualificatioii,  compoeiDg  the  first  member,  are  all  marked  mtf 
the  eame  elements  of  the  second  member  all  marked  twoj  and  80 
of  the  rest    The  aouuet  a  a£  follows : 

It  I  III 

TcrtQ«,  beaucJe,  aod  8p«ecli,  did  sUike,  wcunil,  dtmide^ 

I  t        1  1  t  t 

Mj  hurt,  eytm,  Aueo,  with  wonder,  love,  dallght, 

111  11  I 

Pint,  «Ge(»nd,  Ust,  did  binds,  «nf  ortn,  uid  umo 
111  II  I 

Bit  works,  ihewB,  oalis,  wltb  wl[,  gnet,  and  towi'  nl^il. 

1  1         I         I  t  1 

Tb\a  bwwar,  tiking,  tnut,  much,  farm,  uid  doope, 
til  111 

EeU,  pleio't,  posaes't,  my  Judgment,  kqm  and  viU, 
I  1  1  111 

TQI  wrong,  coatompt,  ctoctit,  did  grow,  «t«(Jc  crcopo, 
111  II  1 

Basda,  farour,  CalUi,  lo  bnsak^  defile,  and  MIL 

I  I  I  I  t  1 

Then  griofo,  onkladQcaw,  proofo,  tookc^  kindled,  ttioa^ht, 

I  till  I 

Wen  gtoondcd.  oMe.  due,  ipiCo,  rage,  disdaiue. 

1)1  I  }  I 

But,  all.  aUa,  (in  rtitw)  a;  mtodo,  sight,  though^ 

I  I  3  t  I  1 

Doth  blm,  his  face,  his  words,  leare,  shun,  refraina, 

II  1  111 
For  so  thing,  thno,  nor  placu,  can  loow,  qnoncb,  easi^ 

I  I  I  1       t  I 

Mine  ovne,  embraced,  sought,  knot,  Ore,  disosse. 


The  fitst  four  verses  transposed  aooordiog  to  the  roles  of  English 
i^tax  wonld  read  thus : 


1  III 

1  Venue        did  ulrilce  my  heart  with  wander, 

I  111 

It  BeauiJe         "   wound "  oyos      "    lovoy 
>  I  )  I 

8  And  Bpcech  "  channe  "  e&res     "    dcUght 
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I  1  I  I 

1  Tba  flm  did  bind  hia  wnrlu  wllh  wtt, 

■  I  1  I 

%  "  Beoond.  "  cnfona  "  ituw*     "    gt&oe, 

III  I 

8  And    "    iHt      "    snoa    "  anito        "    tows'  ml^ 

A  Uke  «xftmple  occora  Id  some  compHmentarj  versGe  addroaod 
bj.  Edward  Ingham  to  the  celebrated  John  Smith,  and  printed  in 
&utth'«  Historj  of  VirgiDia : 

II  III  > 

TniUi,  tmvajrle,  and  nejl«t,  pun,  palnefvll,  matt  unteindfl, 
It)  It  1 

Doth  prove,  conaum^  dknutj,  \ho  rquIo,  the  corp*>"  *^'>  mlnde. 

Again,  we  majr  soppose,  that  instead  of  nnmbering  the  wordA 
uxsording  to  their  order  in  Engliflh  Hyntax,  the  subject,  verb,  and 
object  are  reopectiTely  distingniahed  hy  tho  lettArs  of  tbc  alpha- ' 
bet,  a,  b,  0.  It  ift  evident  thjit  in  this  case  alao,  the  position  of 
the  words  might  he  varied  at  ploa«ure  witliout  affecting  the 
■BUM.  Or,  to  come  at  onoe  to  tlie  antnal  fact,  ai  it  exists  in 
nuiny  Uuiguagi!(t,  let  na  agree  that  the  nominative  case  uf  all 
noana  of  tlie  maacnlino  gcndor  alisll  end  in  the  sjlkble  -na, 


*  Southex,  who  vu  ^aj  w«II  rend  io  nrij'  EagUah  Iheralutc.  a|ipeui  la 
liam  owlookad  tlie  tact  th&t  eorjm  waa,  not  anfrequonily,  uaod  for  tetttr  of  a 
Urtag  peraon  In  the  aevmtMnih  <wnmr3r.  la  h  note  on  p.  407  of  tta«  ChrAnicIa 
of  ihe  CM,  upon  tlto  ward  "  Cairlon,"  tie  aaya :  "  In  tbe  txaatlaUon  of  Rtche- 
omo'a  Ptigrtm  of  Lonsto  I17  0.  W. .  printed  at  Poriii.  IIUO,  a  aimUar  word  la 
smplo/ed,  but  not  dntgnedl;,  *  ■  *  ilw  (raiwliLhir  livlog  In  a  foralg^couiitry. 
and  apMkiiig  a  fordgo  languogo,  luul  forgolUtn  tht  nioor  diatUtctioiia  of  Ida 
own."  "  Women  aod  radds,"  barays.  "  ahafl  panlcularty  eiamlnelhBinadifea 
KtMut  Um  vanity  of  Ui«ir  npptiroll,  *  *  '  of  Uielr  too  mwHk  car*  of  (bdr 
eorpi."Ac. 

Bpowir  UMa  Ihh  word  for  Urln^  body : 

"  A  oonwly  earfu  wltli  beautde  faira  eodowad.' 

Ifymtte  in  Homntr  ^  AxHttii.  pb  ISA. 

Fuller.  In  Andnmicuii,  or  tlM  UnfoitunaM  Polltlelaa,  IIL,  18^  vtm  tcrpt,  a 
dead  body,  u,  b  pitiral :  "  As  for  tbe  orpi  o(  AlexiiM  *  *  •  4A<y  w«r« 
moat  uawartliUy  baudltxl,"  Ac  And  af^n,  la  his  CTiiirdi  History  of  ICog' 
land.  Book  X..  Sec  I.,  g  ^X  apeakiuj  of  tb«  fuD«nU  of  Queen  KUuboCb  Iw 
b^tb;  "  Her  Mfp*  iMTv  aoletiiBly  Interred  under  a  fair  tomb,"  A«.  Gat  at  tka 
«on<tliuloii  of  Sook  SJ. ,  §S  if,  46.  46.  49,  and  60,  Ji«  emlpoya  oorpm  la  ibo 
rinsular,  according  to  tbe  prcacnt  ortlio^raphy  nnd  iiyntni  Arc  ws  \o 
diarga  tbe  prinlcn  wiih  tba  error,  or  to  credit  Uiam  wiUi  tha  oofnotioo  T 
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vliicli  will  then  be  eqaivaloDt  to  om  in  the  numeral  Dotation ; 
tttti  tliirtl  pereon  aof^ar  of  the  past  tense  of  active  verbs  shall 
end  in  the  kjUkLIc  -it,  wliioli  will  oorreRpond  to  number  tiBO, 
ImdA  the  objective  shall  terminate  in  the  syUaltle  -am,  uiewering 
to  t/tree.  This  would  in  fact  be  the  Latin  syetom,  except  that 
there  is  a.  greater  variety  of  Latin  endings  than  thuee  I  have  men- 
tioned. The  tcmiinations  here  ansvi-er  the  same  purpose  as  the 
nombers,  and  it  is  pUin  that  tlio  order  of  tho  words  in  the  period 
becomes  grammiLticaUy  iudiSercnt : 

QolIelmnB  pGTCumlt  FetruiD, 
OuUelmus  Petrum  pcrcussit, 
Peiruin  percusatt  Oullitlmufl, 
Pe&Dm  Gulielmus  ixrcuiuit. 
PereuMlt  Oulielraut  Petrura, 
Pcrciusit  Petcum  Oulislmua, 

all  bang  equally  clear,  and  aU  meaning  the  sum  thing.  While 
therefore  this  nmple  phrase  admitn  of  bat  one  arrangement  in 
Snglish,  the  Latin  Bj^ntax  allows  half  a  dozen,  all  equally  on^ 
cptrrocal  in  meaning. 

£verr  Latin  verb  has  namerons  terminations,  each  of  which 
indicates  whether  the  action  expressed  by  it  is  past,  present,  or 
ibtore,  whether  ita  Fiiltjoct  in  singular  r)r  plnral,  and  whether  it 
is  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  person.    Kvery  noun  baa  eeveral 
|termiB8tions,  each  of  which  dotermiDes  its  case,  oorainative,  geni- 
Itive,  (poiSeBSive.)  and  dative,  aoentative  or  ablative,  (objective,) 
nnd  the  Uke,  its  number,  and  generally  al^  its  gender.     Every 
Padjective  has  many  endings,  each  of  which  denotes  the  sanie  ao* 
ddents  as  those  ol  the  noun.     In  many  iuHtancee,  the  endings  of 
(he  DOnn  and  adjective  indicative  of  ca^c,  uunibur,  and  gender, 
the  same  In  both  classes  of  words ;  in  others,  they  arc  diffep- 
'  Got,  Irat  whether  like  or  unlike,  tht-y,  and  llione  of  the  verb  also, 
GorreKjHind  to  each  otlter,  w  that  when  the  fonmi  are  once  thor- 
onghly  manterod,  it  u  in  general  easy  to  decade,  by  tlie  termina- 
tioDS  alone,  withont  referencis  to  position,  to  what  noun  a  partic- 
ular adjective  belongs,  and  what  aju  the  rolotioufl  between  the 
iionn  and  tlie  verb.    Uenoe,  in  Knglii^,  the  form  determines  lit- 
tle, the  position  mnch  ;  in  Latin,  the  relative  importance  of  the 
:  tvo  conditioQS  is  mvcrecd,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  order  is 
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nothing,  form  is  everTftliing.  The  Ijstins  could  employ  foreign 
nuues  or  other  words,  only  by  clipping  or  stretcliitig  them  to 
their  own  Btandjard,  and  cot  only  conforming  them  to  their  or- 
thoepy, but  to  their  syntax  aleo.  Aooordiogly,  the  Celtic,  Ton* 
tonic,  and  other  berbarooB  oommon  and  proper  nouns,  vbich  oo- 
our  so  often  in  Soman  history,  are  bo  mueh  didigorod  by  changei 
in  the  radical  oombinatioDs  of  letters,  and  especially  in  their  chat^ 
acteriBtie  terminationB,  that  it  is  diSicnlt  to  detect  their  original 
doDteota,  and  they  aid  us  Utile  in  dificoveriug  the  forme  v-liiob 
loarkod  the  non-lioman  dialects  of  those  periods.  The  modora 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  rentory — a  period  when  the  Eoropean 
languages  were  little  h-tudiud  out  of  their  native  territory — ^re* 
Korted  to  Tjitin  as  a  metms  of  conunnnication,  whenever  they 
wished  to  make  theouolrea  underetood  beyond  the  limits  of  thdr 
reapectiTo  countries,  and  the  rigid  syntax  of  Utat  language  com- 
poUod  them  to  perform  similar  operations  on  the  modem  Domes 
which  tlicy  intnxluced  into  their  writjngs.  The  htetorian  de 
ThoD,  or  Thimnoa,  oe  he  oallod  himself,  Ladnized  the  nflmes  of 
hia  personages  in  so  strange  a  fashion  that,  to  foDow  him,  one 
must  know  not  only  tlic  infiectione,  but  the  etymology,  both  of 
tho  Lutiii  and  of  the  modem  luiigtuigc«  to  which  those  namea  b^ 
long.  Thus  the  French  fauiily  name  Entraigucs,  etymologiodly, 
entre  los  aigtics,  (aigvos  boiiig  aa  old  form  for  oftux, 
wni«r8,)  and  mcnning  betuwen-t^^-wattn^  ia,  for  the  cooveDieooe 
of  declension,  converted  into  Interomnas,  a  Latin  form,  of 
corresponding  etymology,  and  in  the  same  way  Da  Bols  beeune 
Syiviua.  The  native  name  of  tbe  celebrated  EraBmoa  was 
Gberaerd  Gheraerda.  The  root  of  Gher&erd  ia  a  verb  signifying 
to  deairo,  bat  the  name  was  very  repognant  to  Itoman  orthograr 
phy  and  ^ntax,  and  the  great  sobolar  lAtiuiaed  hia  prenomra 
into  Desideriua,  and  Orseciiced  hiH  surname  into  Eras- 
mn  K,  Imth  signifying  the  8ami-  thing.  In  like  manner,  the  lit- 
erary niuuu  of  the  Rufunner  Melanchthou  ia  a  tranalatioD  of  the 
Giennau  Schwarzcrde,  or  Blackearth,  and  that  of  Oeoolam- 
padios  ia  a  Greek  verdon  of  his  Gonnan  family  appellatave, 
Ha  nsBchein.* 

*Boltop.  Id  hit  ElypcrcritJui.  (Ha^wood'H  CoUkUou,  U.  8S3,]hj«:  "Id 
lUi  floe  uid  meer  schmilLsb  follj.  after  Uiit.  OMirp  Uucfaaaan  U  oftea  uken  ; 
aol  wllbout  cuHtig  Ills  nadcr  ioto  obacurfty.    For  la  lila  hiatoriu,  when  1 
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Bnt  to  Tcrturn :  From  what  lias  been  enid  of  tho  stractnre  of 
the  Latin,  (u  ooiDp«red  witli  tliat  of  the  English  period,  it  h  ob- 
rioQg  that  tlie  analynis  to  which  a  propositioD  ig  BQhject«d  in  the 
mind  of  the  listener,  is  conducted  hy  veiy  different  proceeses  in 
Latin  and  English.  In  tho  English  Benlenoe,  the  proportion  of 
words  whoee  form  fixes  their  grammatical  category  i^  too  email 
to  KTve  as  a  gnide  to  the  meaning.  The  logical  lialatioDS  must 
first  be  detennined,  and  Uiu  Byutat'tical  relations  inferred  from 
them.  Id  La.tiu,  on  the  contrary,  you  finit,  mo  to  speak,  epell  oat 
the  syntax,  and  thence  infer  the  senne  of  the  period.  In  other 
words,  to  parse  an  English  eentencc,  you  must  first  onderstand  it ; 
to  aaderstand  a  Latin  period,  you  must  first  parse  it.  And  in 
this  predominaDce  of  the  formal  orer  the  logical  liee  the  exceed- 
ing value  of  Latin  as  a  grammatical  discipline — not  as  a  noccs- 
eary  means  of  compreheudiug  or  using  our  own  tongue — but  oa 
a  nnirerGal  key  to  all  langnage,  a  general  type  of  compnrigoD 
whereby  to  try  all  other  modes  of  human  speecli. 

The  English  student  who  has  ma^rtMl  Latin  may  be  assured, 
tliat  he  has  thereby  learned  oiic-lialf  of  what  he  has  to  learn  in 
aoqairing  any  Continental  language.  The  thorough  comprehen- 
sion of  Uiifi  ODC  syntax  has  stored  his  mind,  once  for  aU,  with 
liDgaistic  principles  of  geuorel  application,  which,  without  this 
stady,  mnst  be  acquired  over  again,  io  the  shape  of  independent 
coQoreta  facta,  with  every  new  language  he  oomraeocefl.  Latin 
*yntax,  in  fact,  embraces  and  Rifles  all  the  rest ;  and  he  who 
poaaeeflce  Iiimself  of  it,  as  a  preUmioaiy  to  varied  linguistic  attain- 
ment and  roearcb,  will  have  made  a  preparation  analogous  to  that 
of  tho  naturalist,  who  familiarizes  himself  with  the  scientifio 
daemficatioD  and  nomenclature  of  the  Ktiidy  he  pursues,  by  the 
critical  study  of  some  perfectly  orgunized  t^-pe,  before  he  attempts 
to  investigate  the  characteristics  of  inferior  species. 

An  important  advantage  <iC  a  positional  aod  aaxilisTy  over  a 
fiectional   syntax,  \s  that  the  chances  of  grammatical  error  arc 

•peakelb  of  onn  'Wtxebarl.  bo  little  wn-i  hla  car  able  to  brook  Lho  name,  u  that, 
iTMwIating  ttie  ih>juu^  tlumMtf  iuto  GrwJi,  of  Wiscliarl  coui«3  fortli  uula  ub  So 
raoautDTOS^"  The  Fftrdle  of  Kuelons  glvM  us  tbc  conrerae  of  this  prnctio«, 
■■d ealb tba hiiitoHui  TocJlut,  CorDolinstbcfHS.  "VmComfMualAe  ttsUa, 
Id Ui  flnte  bool:  of  hisyerelr  eiptoicles,  culled  id  LntiiM^  Amiales,"  Ac,  Ac 
dispi  UU.,  g.  IIL,  bdltloD  of  l^S ,  reprint  of  1313,  p.  812. 
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dimini^ed  in  nbout  the  same  proportion  ae  tlic  Dumber  of  fomta 
is  redm^ecJ,  and,  accordingly,  we  ubsierve  Uiat  th©  migtakee  of  bad 
speakent  in  Englmli  are  never  in  the  waj  of  position,  not  often  in 
piirticteH  or  auxilLmH!!,  but  almost  nniformljr  in  the  right  cmaploy- 
ment  of  inBectiono,  oucb  an  ttte  nsc  of  the  angular  verb  wi^  a 
pliiml  noan,  tbe  confounding  of  the  preterite  with  the  put  parti- 
ciple, or  the  employment  of  the  strong  inflection  for  the  weak,  or 
the  weak  for  tl^  strong.  The  double  Bjvtem  of  eonjugadon  in 
our  verba,  that  with  tlio  lettei^change  aud  that  by  aogmeBtation, 
ifl  a  fertile  Bouroi>  of  bluDders,  not  oulj  with  children,  but  veith 
older  persons ;  and  for  wane  of  that  particular  uxerolae,  oor  Angli- 
can mcmoriea  are  bo  little  reteuUve  of  fortna,  that  even  distill 
galHltoil  writeni  are  sometimes  convicted  of  grave  transgresEdcn 
in  Bcddence.* 

Inflected  langoogce  hare  an  important  advantage  over  those 
wbooe  words  arc  invariablo,  in  tbeir  groator  freedom  from 
e<|ui\'OL>atioii.t  In  a  perfect  infloctod  grammar,  in  a  eystem  whero, 
ior  instance^  the  fomu  of  the  genders  and  cases  of  nomu,  adjeo 
tives,  artidea,  and  prononns,  riiould  be  so  varied  that  no  n'l^e 
ending  coold  be  used  in  different  connections,  or  for  different  pur- 
poses ;  wberc  the  distinctions  of  number,  person,  mood,  tense,  and 
condition,  in  the  verbs,  should  have  each  its  appropriate  and  ttx- 
clodive  form ;  and  where  the  rules  of  verbal  and  prepositional 
FE^nien  should  be  uniform  aud  without  eioeption;  in  snch  a 


*  I  noticed  in  the  last  lecture  lli«  confitsioii  beCwflan  ths  cavaatlTe  forma  to 
/eB.  to  I'lg.to  ift.Atid  tlic'ir  rMpcclIvu  ninipleverlM/UI,  Uf,  utd*it;  butalmoai 
nil  vertwwiih  tti«>irrong  inllrctinn  arcmihjttct  Utrrroneousooajngatloa,  espcd- 
nil;  if  ilie  |>retflril«  uid  paai  purticlplc  differ  fn>iii  raob  other  m  veil  u  froiD 
tbe  IndicatiTe  prawnL  Tlie  verbi  to  ^  and  to  aw  am  t^tfiimliirl}'  tinluokjr  in 
tbe  treatraeDt  tiny  racelVB.  Bad  unU  Is  nty  oftos  Ixnnl  f rotn  fjrnoruit  per- 
sons, and  I  liave  known  «  ^ntlcm&ii  la  an  importaiit  tUllob  Id  publk  Uf^  a 
close  pcraonal  and  ih>UIIc«1  friend  of  hd  Aincririin  SsoBtor  aflerwarda  Chief 
MttKi^irate  of  tlie  UnitMl  ^Uitw.  wUo  often  prefstxd  coii(ld<!QtiaI  eiplaoadona 
of  bt*  votn  hf  aajing :  "  I  have  MtUMf  Ur.  B  *  *  *  this  morning,  aad  h» 
Boid."  Sx. ,  Ac. 

t  In  a  previous  lecture,  I  kave  alhided  to  the  vsgDemn  and  nibtiticM  of 
Latin  tochMm  ta  being  In  a  meaaure  compeoMted  bj  Its  tnOeoUoiHi  and  stnie- 
ture.  As  mark«d  infltancea  ot  tlila  TaevenesB  of  meaaln(  tn  IndMduoI  words 
—4  ra^oaeaa  In  some  cnws  rcacblag  not  only  to  equivoottloo  1>ut  to  actual 
contrsdlctioa — I  would  refer  tofo<ft),A(HUMK«,A<iap«,  n'nMtfraa  applied tolbe 
auaplooa,  etc 
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ijstem,  tlie  mcuung  of  an  author  might  be  obamrc  ^m  pro- 
fotuKlness  of  thought,  or  vague  from  the  indefinitcnees  of  tbo 

[  TocabiUarj,  but  it  could  hardly  be  enjuirocal.  The  passngee  in 
fllflaic  authors  where  either  ono  of  two  iueiuiiDg8  is,  grammatj- 
nllj'  apeakiiig,  equally  probable,  are  not  very  Qomerons,  aud 
whore  tiiej  actually  occur,  it  Ui^nally  arisea  from  aeglectiog  lUo 
inflectioiuif,  and  employing  a  aimpler  oonetmction,  or  from  the 
lact  that  oue  iufletrtion  is  obliged  to  dorve  for  more  than  vae  par- 

'  poeo.  Id  the  illuatratiou  jiut  tuad,  I  shoved  that  the  relatiro 
pontioUB  of  the  nommative  and  iho  objective  were  indifferent  in 
latin ;  both  might  follow  tlie  verb,  botU  might  precede  it,  the 
nominatire  might  go  before  and  tlic  objectire  after,  as  in  Eng- 

iJisb,    or  tbo  dirtct    contrary-;    GuliclmuB  Pctrun^    per- 

■  enefiit,  in  tlie  order  DOmicativc,  objoctivo,  verb,  being  just  as 
dcAT  and  aQeqaiTocol  ob  when  the  objective  follows  the  verb. 
We  have  in  English  a  remarkable  coustraotion,  borrowed  pro  bar 
Wy  from  the  Latin,  by  which,  in  a  dopoudout  propoaition,  the 
objeotire  with  the  infinitive  is  put  for  the  nomiaative  with  a  finite 
Terb.  Thoa,  "  I  think  Iiim  to  be  a  man  of  talente,"  instead  of  "  I 

.  think  that  he  ia  a  man  of  talents."     Now,  awkward  as  this  is, 

,  its  meamng  is  perfectly  unequivocal.  The  Qrouks  uud  the  I^itins 
ampbyod  the  eamc  form,  bat  much  more  cxteneiTely,  and  by  no 
means  with  the  infinitive  of  neuter  verbs  alone,  ne  t^  bf~,  and  the 
tike,  but  with  active  or  traneitive  verbs,  which  themsolves  took 
ind  governed  another  objective  or  accusative.*  This  is  one  of 
the  cases  where  a  departure  from  general  syntactical  principles 
may  produce  an  uncertainty  of  meaning.     When  Pyrrhns  con* 

,  suited  the  oracle  m  to  the  reault  of  hU  meditated  war  with  Rome, 

'  flie  reply  was,  "  I  declare  yoo,  O  l\rrrhu3,  the  llomaoa  to  be  able 
to  conquer ! "     Now  in  Greek  and  Latin,  aA  we  have  said,  there 

'  was  no  rule  of  [KMition  requiring  the  r)t>j«(!tive  to  follow  the  verb 
which  governed  it,  and  it  was  therefore  doubtful  whether  the 

'■  oracle  meant,  "  I  dt«Iare  you  to  be  able  to  conquer  the  liomans," 
or,  "  I  declare  tbe  Romans  to  be  able  to  conquer  you," 


*  V«  find,  fa  mrly  Engtinb,  «iampl«i  of  tho  objective  before  otbor  inflnl- 
ttvca  tiiui  tlisl  of  Ibo  mibsUntlvQ  verb.  Thns,  In  Oanuda  xxxvii.  7,  oldea 
Vfycl  ifflt«  ronjoo :  "  1  wvocdo  t-b  to  byuden  boudfulUs  iti  tb  k  ttrlAf,  luiil  mjo 
boodful  as  to  rjma."  TheraoderoooDiilrurtiun.  "  T  mw  bUn  go."  »oil  tbo  lik*. 
h  Dot  u  ualqgoas  totm,  tNit  of  a  dUtersni  tjrigiu. 
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Smphads  itself  may  ofuin  bo  made  to  serve  ae  im  nnulinry.  Take, 
for  example,  the  phrue :  "  Why  will  ye  die  f "  Here  we  may 
lare  three  very  distinct  shadea,  according  to  tbe  reading,  "  W/ig 
will  ye  diet"  or  "Why  vnU  ye  diej"  or  again,  "  Why  will  ye 

FizedncfiB  of  poeition  is  w  essential  quality  of  syntax  in  Ian* 
.  whore  grammatical  pelations  are  not  determined  by  infloe- 
'^aa,  because  position  only  can  indieate  the  relation  between  » 
^v«ii  word,  and  those  with  which  it  is  connected  by  particlee  and 
ftDxiliarieA. 
fini  thoof^  the  poaition  of  worda  most  be  a  fised  one,  yet  it 
^'doee  CLot  neoeaaarily  follow  the  natural  order  of  thought  in  any 
[^Tea  ease,  but  may  be  entirely  independent  of  logical  seqnence, 
'  and  of  course  arbitrary.     Of  this  there  are  nuinerouii  examples  In 
£[igliiih.     Except  when  we  depart  from  the  idiom  of  the  langnnge, 
by  poetic  or  rfietorical  license,  we  mnat  place  flrnt,  the  subject, 
then  the  copula  or  predicate  vorb,  and  then  the  object,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, William  struck  Peter,  WUliam  being  the  subject  or  agent, 
struek  the  verb,  I*iUr  the  object  or  sufieror.    Now,  this  may  bo 
the  k^cal  order  of  thought,  or  it  may  not,  according  to  circmn- 
bat  neverthelese  the  law  of  poeition  in  Eugliali  h  inflexi- 


ifKMlOaf  loBuclicMca.  the  c»t)i.M  o-  iin  r  ir  nm  i  uiruK  uTidrT  wbicb  tl)« 
Tnaia  fr<ni*pok«a,  murt  brcolli^l  >:<!<:  i  i::  i  i  ^llxli,  thoatisili&rrde- 
tmobea  tlie  seoM.  In  mmo  cases  our  EngUali  auxllliu-y  wiU  baa  iha  full  force 
«( u  butppandent  word.    We  tXl  fee)  that  IteiU  nal.  is  much  itronger  Uma  ft 

Tbe  offloe  of  tcsW  lafleodoas  la  to  exprwa  quikUficd  and  cootUtiunMl,  roUiec 

Ifcu  oonplex,  thoujg;bt.    Tlie  iIIRtculty  of  oomptehendlas  an  Ides,  or  of  ex- 

prcados  It  Id  any^  lan^iagc  vrlth  a  reuonabljr  ooploui  vocabuUu;,  dom  not  li« 

[n  in  candldoui,  orsren  In  tta  complnrity,  but  I>  prnfOTtionM  toit«  subUctr, 

and  vliat  Bnnroe  call*  its  ettmciUarity.    60  lon^  ns  we  can  Ecpaiate  fraiu  the 

M^Iict]  oooocption  Uic  qiulillcatJoDS  uid  combioatiooa  accldvDtal  to  it,  we  Oiit 

fgf^ly  oxpivM  ihona  quaJiflcations  and  combinations  by  auxIUaiy  or  other 

f^tfOiHaAto  forms.     In  thoajrht  and  iu  liuigiuge,  «t>  far  as  dccompoidtioa  Lt 

pf^ctfrahk.  DomprchmalDn  and  exprcoBlon  are  caaj,  but,  aa  in  ohenibttT  coo- 

iidtfoed  >■  a  aauoous  miuUfcatatloa  of  Iromalcrial  force,  wbtre  analyitli  «nda, 

Ui^rr*  (nyttery  begiaa. 

»  J>enKMtbGcifis  b aald  ou  oneocoulon  tohitvvncnphBJiized  tbe  viori  ptuOurif 
(ifr^tiny)  by  purposely  mlaplaalsg  tbc  accunt,  and  pronouDcing  it.  fusfii/ror. 
Th'^  Audlenoe.  In  corrtetlag  hia  mlspiyMiiinciatloin,  ropoal«d  the  epithet  wUh 
(iff  ^rvpw aooent.     "Ym,"  exclaimed  tbc  ontort  "yoo  sgreewlthme — bs  Ij 


OKDKK  or 

bin.  If,  {or  example,  the  wortU  juaI  piupposed  are  uttcnxl  in  n> 
yly  to  the  question.  WAo  etruck  Tetor  1  theo  Uiu  gnmmutiot  nilo 
uid  tha  lofpCttl  order  of  airaugement  ooineido,  ioiisniQcb  u  the 
perHOiuHty  of  the  agent  would  firet  suggest  itself  to  tlie  respond 
ont  But  hiui  tbo  question  1)000,  W/ioni  diil  William  rtriko?  it  is 
cqnallj  clear  tluit  tbe  name  of  tbe  object,  /'«^,  would  first  rise  id 
the  niiud,  aiu)  lugicatly  aliould  be  first  exprewed  by  tbe  lipe,  S^H 
hod  it  been  u&kcd,  WItat  did  WilUftm  do  to  Peter  t  the  thought  mj^^ 
word  struck  logically  wouM,  uul  gnuninati(sllysliould,  take  pT«o- 
edencc.  It  i«  nuiy  to  imagine  that,  without  any  quoHtion  put, 
circumstanoM  may  make  ftmt  and  moHt  prominent  lu  the  mind  (if 
the  ipeaker,  either  the  subject,  the  predicate,  6r  the  object,  and  it 
is  a  uioet  Important  ooQTenicnce  to  him  to  be  able  to  follow  what, 
in  the  particular  case,  is  tite  natural  order  of  thooj^t  In  iniiect- 
ed  langoaf^  there  i»  little  diffleal^  io  following  thid  order,  iuw- 
miK-ii  ofl  the  form  of  eveiy  word  indicates  with  oei'taiD^ 
ffianunatical  case* 


'^ 


•  lo  diaeoMlou  upon  the  nlattoiu  between  fba  kigleil  ardor  at  Uum^t  and 
Um  aTiitectlaU  auccoBion  of  words,  it  bai  beta  aotnctimn  MraoMd,  ud  >t 
otkar  dmee  argued,  that  we  ara  to  loqalra  Into  tbe  ooastnictton  of  ilie  prt^wel- 
doa  as  ataMtaoied  from  sil  clraamtaiion  wUcb  mfgbt  effect  the  order  of 
tboQgbt  awl  exprcaifoa  ia  Uie  mind  of  dtber  ■peoker  or  luwrcr.  Tbi*  hi  l« 
mrppom  •  cane  wlilcfa.  bi  wtlL-tilate  or  wrlueo  loDpiagccaiuioC  cztit.  and  la  point 
of  fact  HidoiD,  If  rrvr.  itow  rxIM  in  punXy  laMltetaal  prooMMM.  No  ituui 
spMlu  or  wrtwn  wiiliniii  m  motivv,  uid  Uut  moHTv  orl^fiulM  \n  dnnmatacm 
tbat  DocvwDjr  modify  tlic  otdor  in  wliicb  Uiooght  riaca  lo  tbe  mind,  and 
word^  to  tha  lipa  or  pen. 

Wo  know  language  only  in  lu  ooocrrte  fonn.  Kod  tbe  gTammatlnt)  aad 
phfloloffliMl  queMloB  always  la :  What  ii  tbe  order  of  thought  utMlor  molt 
BBcli  otrcunutiuioea  1  Tlic  rlietoiioal  qae*Uo>a  b  adll  more  compilcat*!)! :  ll 
nm  I,  undisr  Uic  clrrHituttanctw  aiwdal  to  nw,  to  anango  my  worda.  that 
maypnxlucr  tbe  right  imprawton  on  Hie  nriod  or  liMrtof  inyluHnir  tiudorilM 
circumtitanc<3i  that  arc  operating  od  Utnf  This,  iadeed,  ia  portly  a  luauer  of 
an,  and  belongs  ha  Utile  to  phtlolosy  aa  do  uoiaphyaical  iaijutrlfia  Into  dw  ab- 
attBCt  laws  of  thniigbt.  Hen  are  mually  ao  inuoh  under  the  control  of  BDb>Miv 
ive  timoXkm  thai  ibov  utier  their  worda  vltbotii  caliniUlliig  Ihdr  eftect  bofurv* 
band,  and  they  habitually  amsg«  tbcm  aooordliij(  lo  the  ayulaotlcal  lawa  gf 
llu-  loiiKUnf;!-  ilii.-y  nri;  Hpcnkliijc,  by  a  pttKxai  wbtch  lonjc  iiractke  haareodared 
mednnlcitl  nail  iirKUuiMc^UiiiBi.  The  ctTCumstoDom  which  aOecl  the  order  of 
ibnugbt  in  an  Indepfndmt  propoaitloa.  Uttered  not  aa  a  nply  to  a  <iueMtoffi, 
nor  with  any  reference  to  the  coodllloaa  peculiar  lo  the  poreoB  iiiMn— nl.  an 
too  nrfouR  eva)  lo  admit  of  gen>raUzallon  or  clBMtflcallOD.  An  ezamplt  9 
two  nraat  aoffloe.    To  lake  the  pKi|)odtIan  I  hare  w  ottaa  cnplojred  ai  aa 
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[  It  is  obvious  that  the  power  of  arranging  tlio  period  at  will — 
^  always  placing  at  tlie  most  puiitpieuoua  point  the  prominent 
word,  tiie  kcy-notc  of  the  emotion  we  seek  to  excite — is  a  logical 
and  rhetorioid  advantago  of  the  groatcM  moment.  If  no  mich 
motive  of  potntioa  cxifitx,  tlic  i;]KuUc'r  luaj  consult  the  kwB  of 
caphonte  M>q[QO&co,  or  metrical  conrcnicnoc,  and  order  tue  words 
in  Bach  sucocanoQ  of  articuUite  eonndf  as  falla  nioet  agreeably 
upon  the  ear.  Accordingly,  in  langnngcs  which  have  this  flexi- 
bility of  rtnicture,  we  observe  that  oratore,  when  they  would  roUM 
the  paniom  of  their  aadienoe,  arrange  their  periods  eo  as  to  give 
to  the  emplintic  words  the  most  effective  poeitioas;  wlien,  on  the 
contrary,  they  would  soothe  the  minds,  or  allay  the  irritatioD  of 
their  hearers,  they  <«e«k  a  flowing  and  melodious  collocation  of 
sonndA,  or  sink  words  euggestiTQ  of  offen(-e  by  placing  them  in 
imemphativ  paru  of  tho  aemtenoe.  Thus,  to  a  certain  extant,  in 
these  tongucA,  a  speaker  might  accompHuh  by  mere  collocation 
what  in  others  he  ninst  effect  by  selotftioQ,  and,  with  th*;  isatno 
words,  he  might  frame  a.  sentence  wliich  wuulc]  excite  the  imlig- 
nattou  of  his  audience,  and  another  which,  while  communivattn^ 
precisely  the  same  fact,  Hliould,  by  making  a  different  element 
protninent  in  tlie  order  of  iittwrancy,  be  received  with  little  emo- 
tion.    For  the  complete  iUustration  of  wliat  I  have  been  ffljing 

UlastnitloD.  wnUam  sbraok  Pet«r.  If  we  suppose  Peter,  u  a  rod  or  Mtillrrt, 
to  be  Iov«Bied  with  «|M«laJ  Interut  In  tbe  tjai  of  the  apeaJcer,  md  WlllUn  i« 
be  oomponitiTal;  a  tttrantnT.  titt  name,  u  tlie  repreaenlalire  of  the  penoDalily 
of  Pvt^.  wnuhl  tM>  line  iu  ilie  uider  ul  Uioiigtit.  luid  in  languu^  where,  u  in 
XrAtln,  rrprwrioti  i«  fpry  w  conform  u>  tim  tlioughi.  first  In  (be  onlcr  of  words 
mi»o.  tleiice  tl>o  utural  nmuiiircmtnt  of  Uic  propwItioD  would  be:  Peler 
fob>!Clivc]  airuck  Williain  [noHiiniiliFe]. 

Tbe  order  of  tbou^lil  and  speech  WooJd  be  lli«  same,  if  llic  anion  were  re- 

T«tMd.  ftod  Pclcr  w«re  tbe  ageot,  Wfllkm  tbe  stiOerer.    Again,  If  Uic  blov 

'wore  B  vrr7  severe  one.  the  cluUBVter  of  tlii-  imt  vriiuld  Im  nKwt  proiniocnt  in 

lli«  mhid  uT  Ibc  i>i>akcr,  nnd  Ibc  order  of  viiiruwiun  wciild  hv  :  Mlriick  Pctn- 

[objective]  Wllliani  [nominutiva].    la  gmtai,  il  mxy  bo  nid  Ibst  Uia  roUtirs 

kdIiImuUs  witb  whii^lt  tliv  different  word*  coiaponing  n  proposiliou  ar«  uU«r«d, 

If  It  eoald  bo  exactlj  mcasuicd,  wouEd  bcxvg  as  a  gutdi;  to  ibe  pl&cc  of  the 

words  tn  (be  logical  order  of  succession.  Ibe  mosl  eiuplislic  words  couiing  ttrst. 

la  tnaafki^tu^M,  the  OFd»  of  amnf;nn«nt  la  inverted,  or  nlloiaiobuiged. 

Id  lalcfTOgHlirB  sentinwes.     Iu  otlien,  lulurrvKstivc  tmitKiunii,  purlidu*.  or 

anxilisry  vurbil  fomu.  "my  ofleu  acrve  to  put  ihv  <|iK'xiioii  indiipcnileiitly  of 

tbe  ordvr  of  Uu  wotda.    Ainviig  tbe  gn-ut  llurtiiH«ii  lon^itcs,  tbi-  Italian  Is  Im 

bound  to  ■  fixed  MigasiicB  in  inl«rrag»tivo  s«nlew>««  tJuw  any  oUicr. 
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it  would  bo  nooeeeaiy  to  resort  to  more  of  Greek  and  I^tin  qn 
tattoo  lli&a  would  Ijo  approprittc^  bat  olaadcal  KhoUn  wiU 
Sn  tboM  litcrntDnw  many  «xsmpltt  of  great  ekili  in  oi 
words  with  KferoQco  to  efiEect  Demoetbenos,  in  porticnlnr,  e: 
hiblta  oomummate  dexterity  m  tbiB  art  At  bU  pleuiue, 
aeparates  hb  lightniDg  a.ud  Iiib  thunder  by  an  inteml  that  allowt' 
hia  hearer  half  to  forgot  the  tbroatened  delonatioot  or  he  inatan- 
taneooftly  fotlowH  Tip  the  daxzliog  flaah  iritb  a  pealing  explosiwi, 
that  stuns,  proi^tratea,  and  cmsbee  the  stoutest  opponent. 

Knglifth  poet-ry,  and  thnt  of  tlie  liigliwt  charaoter,  it  full  of 
stancea  where  the  rhetono  has  ororpovered  tbe  grammar,  and 
poet  haa  availed  himaolf  of  what  is  called  poetio  Uceuse,  Co  pi 
hie  words  in  eticb  order  ua  to  give  them  tkoir  best  effect,  without 
regard  to  the  ligid  rulva  nf  our  olnitinuto  ayutax.  Take,  for  ox- 
ample,  this  oonplet  from  Byrou'e  Adieu : 


Tbe  Bigfat  wlndf  aigli,  Oi«  ticaaken  rotr, 
And  aliriolu  tbo  wild  Be&^aew. 


Here  tbe  last  line  is  far  mora  cflfectivo  tbin  it  would  have  beeu, 
if  the  Dominatire  had  preceded  tbe  verb  : 


AmM 


Tbo  wild  Ma-mcw  thrioka. 


eitfaaal 


In  tlie  first  line,  no  such  change  of  position  was  required  in  eii 
member,  because  the  nouns  vnnd  and  hrtaie-fra  are  of  tboTiKJulvoe 
suggestivB  of  the  Eounds  which  belong  to  them,  whereas  form  and 
power  of  flight  are  the  ideoa  which  moat  natarally  couple  them* 
■elves  with  the  name  of  the  bird.     So,  in  King  Lear : 

Such  bansU  of  boHd  IfauDdinr. 
8uoli  grouu  of  roaring  wind  and  nln  I  never 
Hemember  to  h&va  beard  t 

Horc  the  force  of  the  pusogc  would  have  boon  much  weakened 
by  following  the  rule  of  plncing  tite  objective  after  Uie  verb ; 

I  anTitr  randanbu  U>  bnru  board  audi  benlt  of  tbtindor,  Ac 

Aiid  in  Samuel : 

Xabat  If  hb  tuuno,  naA  toQjr  b  vritfa  blm. 
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if  far  more  forcible  to  those  who  know  that  the  name  Nabtl 
nwuis  a  fool,  than  if  tlie  nsaal  order,  his  name  is  Nahal,  had  been 
observed  ;  Fool  is  his  name,  aad  folly  ia  with  him,  than,  His  name 
is  fool,  and  folly  is  with  him.  So,  in  Jacob's  reply  to  Pharaoh, 
the  ahortnees  and  cmptinoee  of  humaji  life  aro  mora  strikingly 
expreaeod  by  the  phrase :  "  Fqw  and  evil  have  the  days  of  tbo 
years  of  my  life  been,"  than  by  the  moro  familiar  English  amuige- 
ment  of  the  same  words. 

It  ma  not  for  mi^ona  of  metrical  convenience,  but  from  a  deep 
knowtedge  of  the  laws  of  thought,  that,  in  announcing  the  argu* 
■Dent  of  hid  great  epic,  'AGlton  enumeratee  tlie  aevor^  branches  of 
the  Bubject  in  a  dependoit  form,  before  be  introdncoe  tbe  com- 
Darativcly  inaigiuficant  governing  verb,  which  does  not  appetr 

I]  the  sixth  line  of  the  introductory  invocation : 
ere  the  whole  great  drama,  in  ita  suocetwlve  aoenea,  man's  first 
sin,  itH  cou»e(]uencu6  temporal  and  fipiritijul,  his  redemption  by 
Ohrint  and  final  salvatlou,  ts  brought  before  us  at  onoc  in  all  iia 
majiwty,  weakened  by  no  tante  conventionalities  of  iutroduntion. 
Tho  Aoglo-^oxou,  although  ita  original  variety  of  inflcctioa 
had  been  greatly  reduced  before  the  date  of  its  mont  flourisIuBg 
literatnre,  Btill  retaiueil  a  goml  deal  of  freedom  of  coHoojition, 
The  Anglo-Saxon  version  i>£  the  New  Tetitamuut  generally  fol- 
lows its  original  in  the  ordiir  of  iti  syntax,  and  early  English 
writers  employed,  in  prow;  at  l«i«t,  greater  liborty  of  ptmition  than 
18  now  practised.  It  is  an  iatereating  obdcrvation,  that  tho  mod- 
ern Ittlian  has  inherited  from  its  Latin  mother  a  gi-cat  freedom 
of  periodic  arrangement,  though  with  a  marked  inferiority  in 
power  of  inflection.  It  lias  an  immense  advantage  over  the 
French,  in  variety  of  admissible  collocations  of  worc^  in  a  given 
ecntenooi  as  well  ae  in  tlic  greater  numlwr  of  allied  fonoB  of  ex- 
prouion.  Tho  French  iufleotioiis,  iudood,  m  ha£  intcn  before  ob- 
served, arc  much  lees  complicated  and  complete  to  tho  ear  than 


Of  nuui'a  tkrat  dlftobedlence,  and  the  fruit 
Of  tbtil  forbidden  Irvv.  wboao  mortal  tut« 
Brou^i  doitil)  inlo  the  world  aod  kll  our  wo«, 
Wiih  loss  of  Edt^n,  till  oae  gmter  man 
RoMore  U0,  ftod  rogain  the  bUseful  seat, 
Stag  Benveiilf  Miine,  Ste. 
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to  Uic  eye ;  and  if  we  strip  the  accidence  of  tlic  flectioiuU  syUt/- 
bloB  or  leUoK  w)ti<?h  in  the  spoken  tongoo  »rc  aUmt,  the  diiliDCt 
variations  bi  the  foniu  of  vroKU  arc  f&r  fvwor  than  they  appetr 
ID  the  Trritten  laii^^aage.  But  the  difiereooe  IwtirettTi  Tnmcli  and 
Italian  in  fioxibilit^Y  of  syntax  doce  not  dcpurtd  u]K)ii  tliia  circum* 
■tmce  alone,  for  Italiiui  hiia  nearly  of  gruut  a  Kupcriority  in  )il> 
ertj  of  syntactacal  order  over  th«  Spauinii*  which  poanaaoe  full  and 
distinctly  marked  infloctioDs,  The  frecdoui  of  the  Italian  syntax 
ii  to  be  ascribod  iu  part  to  tho  fact  that  it  is,  rclatirely  spealdng, 
botJi  an  aboriginal  aud,  to  a  great  extent,  an  ntuiihced  tongue,* 
•poken  by  Uio  deBoendants  of  tLosc  to  whom  the  materokl  Latin 
was  uaLivu,  und  rebuning  tlie  radxcid  furmit  and  grammatical  c» 
pa)>ilitifie  of  that  language;  vhereaa  French  and  Spanish  are 
Btrangore  to  the  eoil,  corrupted  by  a  U^  inftuion  of  foraign  ia> 
grodioau,  and  epokcn  by  nati<»iiH  alien  in  descent  from  thow  who 
employed  the  common  sonrcc  of  both  as  their  mother4»ngae. 
The  wretched  gwrvitnde,  under  wlii<!li  Italy  has  for  eentnritt  al- 
ternately  straggled  and  stumborcrl,  has  prevented  the  froe  eni> 
ploynient  of  itA  language  on  iiui'-h  thcmoe  aa  to  bring  oat  faUy  its 
great  capadtiee,  and  make  it  known  to  intdlectnal  Earope  as  an 
intellectnal  speech ;  but  its  ina&y-«idedDQGB  ia>d  catholicity  of  ex* 
preaiuon,  its  rhetorical  facility  of  presenting  a  thouglit  in  no  manj 
diifcrent  as[)ecl^  render  it  \-aliuhle  as  a  lingnittJe  stndj,  ind»- 
pcndtTiLly  of  iht  claims  of  ite  literature. 

In  general  it  may  he  said,  that  in  inflected  Innguagca,  the  point 
flf  Ticw  in  which  iin^  mhjcd  prcscnfn  itself  to  tlie  mind  of  tlie 
i^toaker,  k  the  determining  principle  of  the  eoJlocjition  of  wordj 
in  periods ;  hnt  nt  the  same  time,  tbey  aHow  mch  an  arrangnment 
tifi  to  enable  die  K^teaker  to  irait  the  Ktmctnre  of  tho  Bontenco  to 
the  Fnppowed  condition  of  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  or  to  the  impro* 
don  which  he  wishw  to  produce  apon  him.  Tlie  nituml  order 
in  which  tliouRht  develops  iteelf  in  the  mind  of  one  already  cog- 
nizant of  the  facta,  ngitatcd  with  tho  emotion,  or  posMesed  of  ^ 
(KmdtMlons  which  he  wiaboe  to  oommmiieate  to  another,  Ig  not  b/ 

*  I  nau  Oiat  It  ww  §o  ooDsMtMd  by  ihew  wh6  «i>nk«  ft.  m  Umt  did  mi) 
and  ooald  not  refer  biosI  dcrlTallTe  irorda  to  Ibeir  radkalfc  tlccctit  Q«rmaB 
Ua^ulitk  Kleone  bu  lauitbt  ui  of  tbe  niuetaantli  ceatmy  fu  nion'  tjf  LaUs 
etjnnologjr  ibaa  wu  known  to  ibe  moat  learned  Rotnua  at  tlu  beglnalDg  of 
oor  era. 
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any  means  necenaiiljr  Uiat  wliieb  would  be  moiit  readilj'  int«11i^' 
blc  to  a  mind  igoorsnt  of  tlie  facta,  or  most  impn^iiive  to  one  in- 
telloctuiUljr  or  morally  otlierwiBe  affected  towardfi  tlio  Biibjcct. 
Hc-nce  the  power  of  diversified  ai-rangcmcat  of  words  m  in- 
flected lan^^Bges  U  valuable,  not  merely  because  it  permits  a 
Epcaker  to  follow  wLat  is  Ui  him  a  Ic^cal  order  ol  eeqneDcc,  bat 
becanse  a  master  of  language,  wbo  knowti  the  haman  bcart  aUo, 
mav  thereby  a(»^onimodatti  Llic  forms  of  his  HpetK^  to  tbe  endless 
Tarioty  of  cJiaructerB,  conditioim,  ]}ii^iuntf,  ami  intelligeQcen,  of 
wIiicL  our  dincord^mt  bumauity  is  made  up. 

There  m  another  point  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  An  in- 
flected Unguago,  with  perifxis  compacted  of  words  knit  each  to 
each  in  nnbroken  gnccession,  is  eminently  favorable  to  eontinoity 
of  tJiongbt  A  parenthetiral  qimlilication  intemipte  the  chain  of 
diecourw  mnch  Iwe  abruptly,  if  it  is  eynlactically  connected  with 
the  period,  tlian  if  it  le,  ae  is  asnal  in  English,  interjectionalty 
thrown  in.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  testa  of  a  perfect  style, 
that  yoQ  cannot  eliange,  omit,  or  even  transpoeo,  a  word  in  a  pe- 
riod, witbont  weakening  or  perverting  the  meaning  of  tlie  anthor. 
Although  this  may  be  true  of  Engliah,  I  do  not  tbink  it  by  any 
means  applicable  to  injected  kngnagee  like  the  Greek  or  Latin, 
so  for  at  least  aa  the  order  of  words  is  concerned,  for  there  »ecm 
to  be  many  constructions  in  which  position  is  not  only  gnummati- 
cally,  but  h^eally  and  rhetorically,  indifferent.  In  the  rough 
drait  of  one  of  Pkto*e  works,  tho  firet  few  words  were  written 
by  -vny  of  experiment  in  half  a  dozen  different  arrangements,  and 
the  famous  stanza  In  the  Orlando  Forioao  of  Ariosto,  deacriptjvo 
of  a  storm  at  sea, 

BuhkIod  Io  niibl  lu  irac'liroto  vclo,  Ste., 

■»  Mid  to  have  been  eompused  by  the  poet  in  ten  times  as  many 
forma.  Doubtlemt,  in  suoh  a  wide  variety  of  sequeucv^  there  were 
•ome  diaeovcrable  differences  of  meaning  :  but  in  the  main,  tioth 
the  philoBopber  and  the  poet  were  aiming  in  all  thifi  nicety  at  a 
•ooAioQB,  as  mnch  aa  at  an  intellectual  effect  npon  the  reader, 
however  loj^cally  important  a  ]>articular  flucceesion  of  words  may 
>een  in  other  paeeagee  of  their  writings 
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It  !•  a  remarkablo  fact  that  the  modern  laagnagw  known  in 
literature  are,  perhaps  witfaoat  exception,  poorer  10  gnmmatical 
mflectiona  than  the  ancient  toognee  from  which  they  are  re- 
cpectivelj  derived ;  and  that,  oonseqiiontly,  the  ejittactical  reW 
tione  of  important  vronU  are  made  to  depend  much  more  on  atui> 
iliariee,  dotenninatire  partic-Iea,  and  position.  Ib  &ct,  the  chan^ 
in  tfaU  respect  is  to  great  aa  to  have  gtveD  a  new  Ungoietic  chiuvo- 
ter  to  the  tonj^ues  which  now  constitute  the  speech  of  ciTilized 
man.  I  alluded  on  a  former  o<xA8ion  to  a  doctrine  edvanoed  hy 
very  eminent  ptiUologistii,  that  gnunmaticol  structure  is  a  carer 
test  of  linguistic  affinity  than  compariBoa  of  vocabulariM.  But 
thoQgb  tbia  doctrine,  u  limited  and  anderetood  by  the  abUwt  Un* 
gnlsta,  Is  true  in  its  application  to  the  primary  dietinctions  between 
groat  cluMQi  of  langnagee,  as,  for  example,  the  Semitic  and  Indo* 
European ;  yet  it  properly  relates  to  remote  and  generic,  not  ape* 
etfic  affioitiee,  and  ia  not  capable  of  mich  cxtoiudoa  as  to  be  of 
much  practical  valoo  in  oomparing  the  mixed  and  derirative  Un- 
guagoe  of  Europe  with  thoeo  from  which  they  are  imroodiatidy 
descended. 

We  know,  with  historical  certainty,  that  what  are  called  tha 
Romance  laognage^  and  their  many  local  rlialects,  are  derived 
from  Italic  speechoa  grouped  tmdcr  the  convenient  name  of  Ijitia, 
and  known  to  us  only  throogh  the  literature  of  andent  Itome 
which  h  their  common  repreeentadve.  But  what  ooincidenoe  of 
Byntactical  etrui^'turo  do  we  find  between  the  Romance  langoages 
and  the  common  mothor  of  them  all  1  The  Italian  resemble*)  the 
Latin  in  independence  of  fixed  laws  of  periodic  arrangement,  but 
here  the  gnunmutical  Ukeocee  coda,  and  if  we  apply  that  test 
alono,  it  wonid  bo  quite  as  onay  to  make  out  a  tinguiatie  affinity 
(910) 
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'behreeo  Italian  and  Greek  aa  between  Italian  and  Latin.  Latin 
linn  uo  urticte,  definite  or  inde£.mte;  its  noun,  adjective,  proaouu> 
and  piLTticipte  have  not  only  the  distinction  of  number,  bnt  of 
tliree  genders  also,  and  a  fall  syetetn  of  mflected  casee ;  ita  adjec- 
tives admit  of  dE^;rees  of  compariaon ;  and  its  verlw  liave  a  pBft> 
BTO  Toioe.  Italian,  on  the  oontrary,  has  two  articles ;  its  noans^ 
adjectireft,  pronotuu,  and  participles,  tboogh  vaHed  for  number, 
have  no  dintinction  nf  rase  ;  its  adjectiTee  are  oompared  only  by 
the  aid  of  particles  umxttw  being  only  an  intensive;  it  has  no 
neater  gender,  and  itA  verbs  are  without  •  paafiive  voice.  All  this 
is  true  also  of  Spani^,*  Portuf^c^e,  and  Frcncb.  These  diversi- 
ties of  j^rammar  woold  have  been  held  to  disprove  a  linguistic  ro- 
latJonahip  between  Latin  and  ita  deecondants,  were  not  such  re- 
lationship eetabli^ed  both  by  identity  of  vocabulary  and  by 
positive  hifltOTical  evidence.  So,  with  respect  to  Greek,  we  know 
that  more  doeely  literal,  more  exactly  word-for-word  transla^ons, 
(and  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  tests  of  grammatical  reeem- 
blanoe,)  can.  be  made  from  it  into  German,  than  into  any  of  the 
langnages  of  Southern  Europe,  which,  through  the  Latin,  are 
more  nearly  related  to  it.  Another  fact  hearing  on  diis  same 
question  is,  that  the  points  of  syntactical  structure  or  general 
granimar,  in  which  the  modem  languages  of  Southern  and  Sontli- 
eoatcni  £uropo  approach  each  other  most  closely,  are  just  those 
in  which  they  least  resemble  the  Latin  and  the  ancient  Greek, 
^m  which  they  are  respectively  derived  ;  and  therefore,  in  lipite 
of  tlieir  diverrity  of  origin,  and  their  diMTepanciw  of  vocabulary 
and  syntax,  they  must  liavo  been  inflaenced  by  powerful  commCHi 
tendencies. 
The  general  rosemblanoo  between  the  languages  of  modem 
)pc,  in  points  wiiero  they  differ  from  tlie  grammar  of  Greek 
and  Latin  an  exhibited  in  oIuMdoal  tiuiniture,  is  not  a  matter  of 
obvious  explanation.  It  \iz»  been  maiutuaned  that  tlie  popular 
;  colloquial  speech  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  Bflpecially  the 
Tulgar  and  mral  dialects  of  both,  differed  widely  from  the  writ- 
ten languages,  and  nearly  approximated  to  the  modem  spoken 
tougoes  which  represent  them.    The  supposed  rcaemblanco  l>o- 


*  The  putidpliil  uIjAcUrcN  tn  -or,  -ara,  In  Catalftn  aad  In  Kime  other  HU- 
pwlc  dlnleci*.  have  a  pa»ve  gcTuadUt  tonx. 
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twooQ  sncirat  coUoqQial  Greek  tad  modern  Koouie, 
ancient  colloquial  bitio,  or  the  rustio  dialects,  and  modera  Italia 
U  an  extreuiolj  luterestiDg  and  curiotu  subject,  and  II  liia  been  at 
leeat  ma/le  out  that  many  fomiH  in  the  two  modem  dialecU, 
hitborto  suppoied  to  be  reouat  oorrupUoiia,  ara  really  of  a  vury 
early  date ;  but  to  aasnme  that  thoae  dialecta  are  morclj  t)tc  pop- 
ular Rpeedi  of  Athena  and  of  Koou!,  would  In  to  olaiia  for  tbcm 
an  immutability,  a  peraast«uoo  of  character,  whidi  is  at  varianoe 
with  what  olwurvatioD  t4mcbct(  lu  \»  Uie  inevitable  law  of  all  Ian* 
guagCr  and,  moroovur,  with  what  historical  ci'idcDoe  provoa  as  to 
aucoottire  changw  in  the  very  tooguM  in  queetion.  Modem 
Italian  ii  di^dcd  into  at  leavt  n  wore  of  dearly  nmrkod  di^tinot 
dieleebl,  and  bat  few  of  the  clinmcterii^tic  pcculiaritica  of  tbcae 
can  be  tmcerl  to  any  ancient  oourve.  The  diifercnocs  botweeo 
tliem,  in  poiat  of  vocabulary,  oc-cin  to  dopend  very  much  ou  the 
speoial  extnuieouA  influeaccA  to  which  the  localities  where  they 
an  apoken  have  bcoa  exposed;  hot  with  rtguxi  to  their  very 
wide  diverdtiee  in  inflection,  in  syntax,  and  in  prcmnneiKtioD, 
aUliont;h  the  same  iiiflnoncos  have  doabtlees  been  active  in  pro- 
ducing tliem,  jet  it  la  rery  difficult  to  trace  the  relation  between 
the  oaoM  and  the  eSeot  Di^t^^arding  relatively  unimportant 
oxooptions,  the  most  geuerol  olaaaifioatioD  wq  can  make  cd  theae 
<Ualects  is  into  thoae  witli  full,  and  tboee  with  meagre  iofloctioiuL 
Tbe  Qortheru  dialects,  those  spi>kcn  in  tlie  provinoea  meet  «Dbje<* 
to  invHsion  by,  and  commixture  with,  uiiallied  mcee,  havo  aeiially 
tJie  fewBRt  inilfwtiooK ;  tliooe  of  aonthem  Italy,  on  tbe  oontrary, 
where  tlie  populutiou  is  more  homogeneooa,  or  where  tbe  minc^ 
ling  of  racial  ilale«  fm-thur   Intck,  are  generally  more  fuUy  in- 

fl4M!(0d.* 

Perhape  the  most  interesting  Ungoietie  fiict  connected  with 
tbo  tranaition  fi->itn  an  inflocrtidUitt  and  independent,  to  a 
peaitioDat  and  aoxiliary,  ^fnuuiiiaUrd  ntructore,  u  tliat  tn  the 
latter  condition  of  nyntax,  the  railiad  fnmiM,  wliidi  had  been  buriad 

*  AU  culdvaiod  Iiallsn*  read  Lalln  m  u  utUqnated  form,  ol  Ibelr  own  1ju> 
gattgt.  Tbfl  eoawnatUwal  dluleot  of  Lombwds,  Roaujfool,  and  some  ntluv 
non  TImma/,  tf  len  «uj  and  graMful  than  that  of  tho  ToMAtis,  to  more  dJipd- 
Sod  and  nxira  ctoiwlnali  It  ia  u  lalereatlDK  faci  tint  Bpaakb  ijrtwmjr  in  Lran- 
UuUy  and  Auatrfas  Qranaf  In  VeneUa  bave  laft  (aw  or  ao  traota  la  tbe  taO' 
goAgn  of  ihOM  proviofiw. 
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oqnaUjr  ovideut  that  tlie  first,  in  tlie  form  pot  by  our  aatlnr,  ig 
untrue.  That  ail  Ungaagee  vhioli  bare  beeu  rcdaccd  to  writing; 
have  tlKroafter  tended  to  fleotionftl  Eiiiii]>li!i(ntinn  U  undi«pated, 
but  no  genetic  theory  of  the  origiu  of  iriflectioiu  lias  ever  been 
proposed,  vhich  did  not  directly  coutradfct  the  general  propo- 
atiou  enunciated  by  I^thuin.  All  thcae  Uioories  soppoae  eitlier 
an  organic  crolntion  of  inflected  from  simple  forms,  or  a  ooolee* 
cence  of  different  parte  of  spooch  into  single  worda,  and  of 
ooorae,  in  every  language,  an  "  earlier  stage  "  than  that  in  which 
the  inflections  were  fnlly  dovelopod.  If  Latham's  doctrine  were 
tme,  we  should  be  driven  to  the  concluaon  that  such  forma  aa  tlie 
Latin  aubiunciive  pluperfect  hahuiaactin,  and  the  Greek 
0tfiov\tvii*9a,  were  not  agglutinate  or  dcrivalivo,  bnt  eitljcr 
prinitHvo  or  preceded  by  atill  more  oompUcftted  iuflectiona.  Wo 
fihould  thu«  bo  compelled  to  believe  that  langoago  waa  a  thing, 
not  of  development  and  growth,  but,  in  itn  moat  perfected  form,  » 
poflseeeion  of  primeval  man,  and  that  all  anbeequeat  changes  were 
but  corraptiona.  I  mentioned  in  a  fonner  lecture  Bereral  trutaneet 
where  the  formation  of  new  iuBecHons  in  very  modem  timea  waa 
matter  of  hli^toricul  certainty.  The  list  might  eaaily  have  been  in- 
cnaaed,  aud,  though  we  cannot  positively  abow  the  mode  of  da- 
velopment  of  the  whole  modem  conjogation  of  a  Kotnanco  verb) 
and  though  aome  of  the  forms  ore  nndonbtcdly  mere  corruptiona 
of  ancient  infiectioua,  and  othern,  at  preaent,  quite  inexplicable, 
yet  the  casea  are  vary  nnmoroua  where  we  have  the  strongeat  evi- 
denoeUiAt  oonjugatjona  and  dcctcndonA  luiveariacn  inveryreoent 
times,  by  proceeaee  preciaely  analog»u«  to  thoee  which  in  the  in- 
feoey  of  man  produced  them.  It  ie  obriona,  then,  that  in  the 
present  etateof  our  knowledge,  we  find  nogroond  for  thoaaeump- 
tion  of  auoh  a  change  in  the  conatitutlou  of  the  human  mind,  for 
it  ia  nothing  loss,  aa  Latham'a  broad  propoidtiona  involve.  Wo  can 
asngn  probable  reaaons  for  linguistic  chaugea,  eo  far  as  change  ex- 
ists,  without  any  nich  violent  sappoaitioD,  and  it  ia  far  aafer  to 
conflnc  onreelvcfl  to  the  etatomont  of  a  philological  fact  common 
to  a  targe  oluM  of  languaf^tM,  than  to  announce  hypothetical  propo- 
nCiona  aa  lawa  embracing  aJl  human  xpooch. 

The  languagea  of  aavagea,  novtr  reduced  to  writing,  and  of 
many  nations  among  whom  literature  is  little  diffused,  are  aatou* 
iahiogly  complex  aud  multifarious  in  their  inflections ;  and  aa,  for 
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the  want  of  recorded  monmnentfl,  reeeareheG  into  their  past  history 
»re  impoesible,  w«  can  hare  no  warrant  whatever  far  sayiug,  either 
that  SQob  languages  are  In  a  very  early  atage  of  cxijitciice,  or  that 
their  etmcture  is  2a8«  complicated  than  it  traa  at  some  prcvioiu 
period. 

If  ve  comparo  existiog  unwritten  with  written  hmguagw, 
and  both  with  what  wo  know  of  their  history,  we  shall,  I  think, 
conclode  that,  in  genenil,  the  process  of  flectional  development 
and  ogglotination  goe«  on,  and  the  forms  become  more  and  more 
complicated,  nntil  tlie  language  ie  reduced  to  writing,  and  a  htera* 
tare  is  cresbed.  At  this  period  the  formation  of  new  inSections 
is  ftrrested,  and  the  tendency  thereafter  is  to  draplitication  in  form, 
increase  of  enbetance  or  vocabnlary,  and  discrimination  in  ai^fica- 
tion ;  BO  tliat  if  a  laiif^uage  adopts  a  writteu  character  at  an  early 
Stage  of  its  gnjwtb,  it  will  be  leas  complicated  in  it&  gnunmattcal 
■tnicture  than  if  it  exiuta  only  in  a  Kpokeu  form  until  a  late  period. 

TiVith  reepoet  to  the  modem  tendency  of  written  hinguagcs  to 
simpUiication  of  form,  there  are  two  canses  almost  nnivereB]  in 
their  operation,  which  have  not  generally  been  snffidently  coo- 
ridered  in  their  bearing  on  this  particular  point.  These  are  for- 
e^  conquest,  acvomiJauied  by  the  iutormixturo  of  a  strange 
popnlation  with  the  native  race,  and  the  equally  untverBnl  intro- 
dnction  of  new  reUg^ona  by  alien  teachers.  Altliougli  we  canuot 
always  specify  the  preciae  mode  of  ojieration  of  these  transform- 
ing coases,  yet  they  socm  to  mo  of  tbemjHelvee  mfficlcnt  to  hare 
ptodaoed  quite  as  great  Iiu°niistic  revolutions  oe  no  have  witncaaed 
in  the  speech  of  Europe,  and  indeed  it  ie  mthcr  surprising  tliat  to 
mueh,  tiuin  that  so  little,  of  the  ancient  tongues  of  Latlnm  and 
HelLi*  yet  exists  in  a  recognixable  form. 

I  have  slated  it  on  a  former  occasion  as  a  generally  verified 
bet,  that  in  the  case  of  the  snbjngation  of  a  cirilixetl,  by  a  barba- 
rian or  a  leas  numerooa  race,  the  native  speech  is  adopted  by  the 
oooqaerors. 

How  then  woold  a  given  language  probably  be  modified  by 
beooming  the  organ  of  oommmiicatiun  between  foreign  masters 
or  teachere  and  their  snbjectn  or  pupiU  i  *     We  loim  the  vo<^abu- 


•  See  Bncbet,  Cfranmatrt  BiitorifM  d»  la  Z^ngw  FraneaiM,  pp.  &3,  U.  Oi, 
W. 
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I1U7  of  another  langaage  readily,  ito  grtunioatical  inQectionfi  aod 
phnsoologicftl  oombio&tioDS  with  iofiiute  difficulty.  AVkilo  tbenv 
foro  conquerors  and  mifinoDariee  wonlo  eoon  ac^ttiro  ntdioli 
onouf^h  to  make  themsQkos  intelligible,  tb«j  voold  tlowty,  if 
ever,  master  tliB  uunipUtstM  fonos  of  a  foreign  spcocL.  Tltcir 
oonunandiiig  pcwitiou  would  givo  autUotity  eren  to  their  imperfect 
dialect,  and  oepociully  if  they  were,  as  at  leant  the  miarioimi^ 
almost  univccHdly  would  be,  intelkctnally  euperiur  to  the  aabj«o( 
race,  their  tDutilatod  inflcctioiu  and  foreign  idioms,  bcftring  tlu 
stamp  of  both  phyncal  and  moDtal  power  and  dignity,  would  be- 
come chanct«risttc8  of  elevated  and  refined  qwech,  uid  aooDer  or 
Ucer  Buperaede  the  more  complicated  grammatical  machinery  of 
the  native  tongoe.  To  these  iniloencee  would  be  added  others  of 
a  similar  oharaoter,  derived  from  the  new  oommercial  relationa  to 
which  ooaqneBt  nstully  gives  birth,  aikd  thus  while  the  vocabulary 
might  remain  comparatively  unchanged,  the  formal  charaeteriaticB 
of  tho  ff^ntax  mi^t  undergo  an  almost  total  revolntioi).  There 
are  few  coantrin  of  Europe,  few  of  civilized  Aaia,  wb<we  laa- 
gnagei  have  not  been  rnodifiod  and  accommodated  to  the  oonveni- 
eoce  of  atrangen),  by  such  causes  as  I  have  ileetribed,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  if  not  impoecdble  to  find  a  written  speech  wliic-Ji  hai 
remained  wholly  exempt  from  their  action.  Although,  then,  w« 
can  nndouUtollvjierceirethat  in  tboaa  latter  ages  of  geaeral  inier- 
cominuiiioii,  all  human  speech  k  exposed  looertain  external  iufln- 
encea  of  a  uniremal  character,  we  are  not  in  pOMesaion  of  facta 
whicli  nntlidriztt  on  to  wiy,  ttiat  then  exists  at  the  present  day  aay 
inherent  (x>mmnn  tciidcacy  uf  language  in  eiUier  diroctiou,  and  it 
is  idle  to  Etpoenlato  on  oonjocturaJ  causes  for  as  unascertained 
phenomenon.  No  European  language,  perhaps  I  may  aay  no 
tongue  poBdcffitng  a  litt^riiturv,  hot)  boon  m  little  expoaed  for  tho 
last  eight  hundred  yeani  to  tho  inQueQceeof  which  I  havespoken, 
as  the  Icelandic,  and  a  oomparisou  of  this  language,  in  its  preaeot 
form,  wiih  tlie  Swedish  and  Danish — which,  in  the  eleventh  oeo* 
tury,  if  not  later,  were  identical  with  it — is  instmctive  io  refereooe 
to  the  point  under  consideration.  Sweden,  I^[o^w■y,  and  Denmark 
have  not  been  devastated  by  con<jnc«t,  nor  has  lliere  been  any 
buge  admixtare  of  foreign  with  tho  native  blood ;  but  to  all  alien 
infineocaa,  except  tlioxeof  violenoe,  they  have  been  muidieacpoaod, 
and  the  oooaequeuue  haa  been,  that  while  Icdaudic  baa  remained 
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eompwatively  onchanged,  Swedi-ih  and  Danish  Iiatc  lieon  almost 
ownpleiely  Tevoltiti^raizeil,  in  every  thing  but  the  roots  oi  their 
TOcabiLlaries,  nod  in  thorn  there  has  beoa  a  very  great  iufusiou  uf 
foreign  material.  In  tlu^  iiutaiico  tlie  difference  must  be  aacribedt 
not  to  any  inherent  toudency  towards  simplification  o£  ttruotttre, 
but  to  external  oumie^  and  lliorcfore  in  thi^,  tlie  boM  existing  tost 
use,  we  And  litUe  support  fur  the  theory  iu  question. 

The  countries  oompoeiiig  the  Boman  Empire  have  Keen  etpeci- 

ally  exposed  to  ererr  comoaivablG  canse  and  mode  of  linguistic 

corruption.     Wo  mui*  not  forget  that  the  mral  population  of 

Italy  WM  almort  extirpated  by  thu  conscription  and  by  civil  dis- 

oardy  before  the  commencemeDt  of  our  era,  and  that  the  plac«  of 

the  Koman  peasantiy  vas  nipplied  by  Qallio,  Teatomc,  Hellenic, 

Africsin,  and  Aaatic  eoloaizod  Boldiers,  and  pnediiil  (tlaves,  to 

zrano  of  whom  via  lAtin  a  rootber-tougiu!.     Tlie  pnivintreK  nrere 

Kxm  overran,  aeparated  from  the  metropolitan  seat  of  [Mwer, 

jwrtially  dcpopidatod  and  re-poopled,  split  up  into  a  TuuHitiKli-  of 

pet^  principalities  and  nationalities,  and  tiimlly  rodw-cd  into  an 

nndistingui^able  ^aoK,  in  wbi(;b  ^to  tbey  remained  until  the 

fcign  of  Charlemagne  rtwtopod  wr-stem  Clirii^tondom  to  a  moflsuro 

of  Ugbt  and  order.     The  reeonstmetion  of  Enropcan  eoeiety  then 

•onunenoed.     There  was  an  evident  graritstion  toward  contros,  a 

tendeiu^  to  oooaolidation  and  tlie  assimilation  of  diwordant  el^ 

ments.     The  fragmeotiiry  jargons  began  to  hannonize,  coalesce 

and  fonn  national  or  ut  loust  provincial  dialects,  and  finally,  by 

prooeasee  which^  when  better  understood,  will  throw  more  light 

<Rl  the  general  history  of  langiiago  than  almost  any  other  iwinrw) 

of  inrtrnction,  the  great  internal  divisions  of  the  Gothic  and  Ko- 

manoa  tongues  were  clearly  etitAblishod,  and  each  bocame  a  tipecial, 

irdl-marked,  national  idiom.* 

Peraoufl  not  familiar  with  the  civil  history  of  the  Bliddle  Ages, 

•  See  BrtchM,  (Jmnmairv  HMtriqtia  gt  la  JAnffiM  F^nfiwi,  pp.  98-37. 
Tboagh  I  onooot  adopt  oU  Brkchul's  conclusions  as  iaf&Uilily  corivct,  yvt  I 
ttks  piiamire  is  rccxnnmcndiiiK  ttlo  fJntmmtu'rr  FTi*tarii}M/<  u  the  mcsl  Wmcd 
and  Inslnictire  work  known  to  nut  nii  Ihit  tiE«ii>ry  nf  tlii^  Modem  Itomauce 
hnHMHf  I  tDilM,  bow«Tor,  obacTVi?  thAt  I  think  ho  tind(-rnvU4  tli*;  Influence 
tl  nlimlr  tntta  on  the  llfamty  Utngae  of  Slodcrn  Italy.  It  thonid  bo  nddvd 
Iftat  Bnebcfs  Dtettmnafrt  ^iirmotafft^v  de  la  tangvt  Fntnfoim  is  itlao  In* 
vikMHt;  tnt  a*,  In  gmeral,  be  tnea  wmda  only  to  their  •wurat  sourco.  it  U 
Bol  BO  atlatlaelocy  wt0t  R9u4  lo  reookr  dertvatlooa. 
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are  generally  not  avrare  of  the  confo^n  of  toognu  wliicli  pre- 
vailetl  tlirongbout  Obristeudom  u  late  w  tbo  bnginping  of  the 
fourteeiUli  century.  The  fine  old  Catalan  ohromcler,  ICamon 
Muntaiicsr,  wLo  livvd  at  that  period,  and  had  extemiTO  opporttmi 
ties  of  obeerration  in  Earope  and  Id  Asia,  testifies  that  nnall  m 
were  tbo  ntunben  of  bis  ooimtiTineQ,  jet  no  other  one  lasgiuge 
via  spoken  by  w>  many.  '*  Too  will  have  nuur^e,"  saya  ho,  "  of 
what  I  aball  telle  you,  bnt  natbolefia,  if  yee  marke  well,  yee  sbal 
finde  that  I  telle  yon  the  trouthe ;  that  ia  to  nice,  there  be  no- 
where so  mocbe  folke  that  gpeketh  one  naiae  tongne  as  of  the 
Oatalans.  For  in  the  reaumo  of  Castillt^  there  be  many  pror- 
tnoea,  and  ercrio  of  thuin  umtb  bis  ovmo  proper  spetdie.  Ye 
shollo  findo  the  lyke  diversity  in  Frauoco,  in  Engloade,  in  Jd- 
mnyne,  and  in  all  Rnmolio  ;  and  in  lykcwiao  in  thempiry  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  Morea,  and  Vlaquio,  and  XatoUe,  and  other 
niarcb«e,  and  it  is  even  so  with  as  manyo  other  peoples  as  beo  In 
the  worlde.  Now,  some  menne  inay  bee  abashed  haraat,  and 
wens  it  is  but  an  olde  wyfe's  tale,  bat  tbinke  what  ye  Ustof  w«te 
ye  wel,  it  ia  the  voray  trouthe.*'  *  The  mysterious  tenodty  with 
which  language  clings  to  the  soil,  seems  to  be  the  great  consetra- 
Hvo  foroe  that  prorontod  tho  total  extinction  of  Latin  in  the 
countries  where  the  wide  political  sway  of  Rome  had  j^onted  it 
Too  much  of  like  infioence  has  been  ascribed  to  the  adoption  of 


*  Tbo  tmuUtion  of  Uw  pu«g«  oKM  to  the  tert  wu  nudefron  mamevj 
and  Is  too  mucti  cpItomlMiI.  In  tbs  edhloo  of  IMS,  foUo  XXIII.  a.  Mm  puB- 
■ga  la  oa  rollovn ;  Daltn  part  vos  mannBllanits  du  oa  oom  qiuiu  din,  an- 
pooal  be  bo  oercats,  azin  trobarrta.  I'l  Awt  Ilea  putg*  sol  do  naguiw  gtoB 
non  aon  taalea  com  Oathalans,  fl  si  voleta  dlr  CtetaOls,  la  dnta  OHiella  pocb 
dnm.  c  poem  ca :  qucd  Oattclk  ba  inoIlM  Pioolndca,  ^  cam  paila  aoa  laag» 
Ktgft :  «  Km  KXi  dop&nita  com  Cathaluu,  da  Anifonesoa.  B  ri  be  CWbalBM,  a 
Angoateoe  von  tolt  do  vn  Hiioyi>r,  llengua  Qtu  ca  molt  dcfianlda.  E  axi  lu- 
tdx  iTobareta  ca  Praocs.  o  cm  AnglalciTn.  c  oa  Alemanra,  e  par  tota  Bomacla, 
quds  Onetui  qui  bod  del  Empnador  dfl  ComtuibioMe  Ma  axl  natatx  mtAUa 
Pranlndea :  nxi  com  de  la  Moras,  e  del  HojmlEue  d«  Mafadnnk.  o  del  Rajndma 
del  Natiili.  c  di  nllroa  PraubiclM  molte*.  Entn  Im  qnala  lu  k/tAnIa  tleputi- 
micnu  tie  lliir  llrnjcitatir<«.  com  ha  do  Catbalnna  n  AngonQsoa,  K  »zi  tnatcix 
■ea  d«  lea  altir*  I^>uiii(.-ii«  dvl  luon.  quo  bom  dlu  qua  Tortna  aoa  molta  gnat, 
e  aoa  Mn  :  inaa  pcr^o  par^n  malt«,  oa  aotamcteB  tnolln  anoiOBa  dsl  moB,  rata 
JnmoB  DO  tnibarels  Tnrtroa  qui  raooa  na  de  m*  nuiia.  niu  hoatOsn  toatenipa,  « 
viii  ab  nun  mulkn,  e  ab  Uara  lofaota.  hoabx.  fejn*.  S  axl  pcnIcIb  voa ; 
«l  los  Cathalaaa  teyta  aO*  lal.  M  Berfen  molt  mm  qua  oils. 
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Lntin  as  the  language  of  t!ie  R4:imtHb  cliurcli,  aud  it  is  rerjr  doubt 
fill  whether  tliat  clrctimataiico  roallj-  hwl  any  vktj  irnjxirtant  in- 
fluence in  the  development  ami  form  of  the  maicrn  Romance 
diolecta  To  all  the  Romanue  tribce,  ChriKtiaoity  yraa  taught 
tlmmgh  Latin,  and  though  Angodtine  adrieos  the  preacher  to 
make  scaaa  itUght  ooaceasiouB  to  popular  iguoraucu  of  langnage, 
jet  there  i&  little  cause  to  helieve  that  the  jargons  of  the  Italian, 
Gallic,  and  Spanish  province*  were  ever  much  used  »«  a  vfihide 
of  religiouji  instruetion.  Grammatieal  Latin  yvua  Biiflicieutl^  in- 
telligible for  tLo  purpoece  of  the  priesthood,  in  all  those  proT- 
tocee  when  Christianity  wa^  d^tabli^cd  among  thcut,  and,  ouoo 
eetablishcd,  it  was  maintained  by  an  authority  that  had  moro 
efficient  moans  at  its  command  than  the  porsonsivo  ncocnts  of  a 
maternal  dialect  'Wlicn,  then,  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  the 
Latin  language  was  again  coltivated  for  secular  purposea,  the 
classical  literature  of  i^me  made  itself  felt  in  modifying  the 
epoken  dialects  which  were  struggling  into  rec^tgniEed  existence. 
'With  the  Gothic  laogaagee  the  case  waa  quite  otherwise.  The 
issioDary  who  goes  armed  with  the  cross,  not  with  the  sword, 
muHt  tiiie  a  speech  intelligible  to  tboae  wbum  he  would  convert. 
Cburleniagne  indeed  made  Christians  by  for«e,  but  the  Gothic 
tribes  generally  were  brought  to  Cliristianity  by  arguments  and 
pcrsuaffions  addrcescd  to  them  by  minifitcn)  speaking  to  every  man 
in  his  own  tongue.  Henoo  the  laiigoages  cf  the  Gothic  i^lock 
vero  employed  in  the  servico  of  religion  at  a  reUUtvdy  earlier 
period  than  those  of  Romance  origin,  and  were  modified  aecord- 
iugly,  They  all  have  grammatieal  peculiarities  which  seem  re- 
pngoant  to  their  general  syntactical  principles,  and  whieh  they 
appear  to  have  borrowed  from  the  idiom  of  Greek  or  Latin  works 
translated  into  them,  or  imitated  by  native  authors,  and  hence  in 
tboee  langnagea  we  can  often  detect  the  influence  of  ecclesiastical 
LatiB.  The  Komanoe  dialects,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  Tentuxe 
to  treepasB  on  themes,  to  the  disonssion  of  which  the  sacred  tongue 
of  Rome  was  appropriated,  and  their  training  and  formative  in- 
fluences were  ^most  wholly  of  a  secular  character. 

The  influence  of  the  causes  of  linguistic  ohango  to  which  I  have 

Inded,  was  exhansted,  or  at  least  greatly  weakened  in  its  action, 

aoon  aa  strong  and  stable  governments  were  organized.     Con- 

'ative  forces  now  became  predominant,  and  of  these  unqnes- 
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tioimbly  the  niont  imi>ortant  Is  the  diffoslon  of  &  genvrol  ta«t«  U^M 
po^'try.  Poetic  iJmugiit  retpiirw  u  certain  tlignttj  sml  pIcTstio^^ 
of  diction  in<>aiiiiiHt«{it  tritb  Utu  ein|>luymuat  uf  triUi,  trnnnl,  and 
Mpeciallj  valgnr  luul  iilibrcriiib^l  cxjirfMioDn,  and  in  Apite  of  the 
tbeory  and  practioo  of  WonlswortU,  iU  diiiluTt  will  itlwayA  conaut 
of  A  rocabnlary  in  some  d<>gree  lees  bmiUar  than  that  of  proae. 
The  standard  auttirm  in  i>ro«o  and  venoj  eepedally  in  early  MagM 
of  literatnro,  aro  a  litllo  behind  iho  Ungtiaffo  of  their  own  pedod, 
because,  ainuug-  other  reasons,  before  thoir  works  can  have  ac> 
quired  such  a  diiftuuuu  and  such  an  ostahliabed  popnlaritj  as 
have  entitled  thetn  to  a  |)ermanentJy  tM^oapicnotiB  place  in 
litemtore  of  a  oatiou,  a  HuSiciuut  time  luuullj'  olapMW  to  prodi 
some  cbongoe  in  the  epoken  tongue.  Poetry  makee  a  docpor  iio- 
prcadon  tbiin  prow.  Its  fomiii  addron  thonutclvos  more  ]xiwon 
fatly  to  the  fiiculty  of  nieniory,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for 
its  seutenttooBnoM,  and  ita  greater  oondensation  and  pnngency  of 
expceaslon,  it  is  more  frequently  quoted.  Hence,  a  poem  bocoinet 
leas  MOD  obeoleto  than  a  protte  work  of  equal  merit  and  evon  pop* 
uhuity,  and  of  course  it  has  a  greater  iutiuence  in  keeping  alive 
tlie  dialect  in  wluch  it  ia  expremed.  Poetry,  considered  as  an  art, 
ii  more  omentially  itnitntive  titan  any  hmnrh  of  proeo  writiai 
Its  means  are  mticli  nioro  restricted,  its  rules  more  arhitrary, 
modeb  more  aadioritatire.  In  studying  the  art,  therefore:, 
poet  takes  form  and  material  together,  and  ho  who  has  imbibed' 
the  spirit  of  a  Spenser  or  a  Milton,  can  hardly  fail  anootUKdouflly 
to  adopt  a  SpcnKrian  or  a  lUltonic  diction. 

But  our  preaeiit  buwneaa  in  rather  witli  the  inBectionnl  formg, 
than  with  tjie  vocabulary  or  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage. Inflected  fonna,  being  more  or  law  alike  In  eaicli  cla*  of 
words,  hare  a  tendency  to  produ<»  simitarity  of  tL^ntiiuation  and 
of  coarse,  rhyme.  If,  therefore,  a  word  is  so  fonnod  that 
dropping  ati  intlected  syllable  a  conToniont  rhyme  is  lost,  the 
tlcction  will  be  retained  in  poetry  aftor  it  has  liegun  to  Ito  olwohMa  , 
in  prose.  Bo,  if  tboro  are  two  fi^rms  of  a  given  word,  wllil(^  t^M 
the  (xmrenatinnal  and  prose  dialect,  there  is  always  a  tendency  v^^ 
disoard  one  of  tliem,  the  poot  will  find  in  ttw  neoesritisa  of  rli} 
in  the  coDTOoieuce  of  making  a  word  at  pleasure  monoq^UaUe 
polysyllabic,  a  half-foot,  an  iambus,  or  a  daetylc,  and  in  tbo 
Tant^  ai  npedtioD  mtbont  moootony,  reaaone  for 
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botb,  and  UiuB  poetry  is  conetautly  dieddug  the  progress  of  tho 
kuguage  towards  a  rigid  simpUficatiou. 

For  instance,  the  present  teudcncy  of  EiigHsli  is  to  reject  tbe 
•djoctiTml  form  in  »,  aa  voodi^n,  leathern,  and  tbe  like,  and  to 
employ  a  noun  in  place  of  an  adjcc^re  to  exprcw  tha  material  o£ 
which  »nj  thing  ie  made ;  but  tie  maltitode  of  versos  in  which 
the  troo  adjective  U  emplojod,  powerfnUy  tends  to  prevent  tliis 
ending  from  becoming  altogether  obpolete.  "Woodworth's  fine 
Mag,  'The  Old  Oalten  Backet,'  whicli  has  embahued  in  undying 
verse  so  muiy  of  tbe  most  touching  recollections  of  rtu^  child- 
hood, will  preeorre  the  more  poetio  form  eoAwi,  together  with  the 
memory  of  tbe  almost  obsolete  implement  it  celebrates,  tbrougb 
all  dialectic  changes,  ae  long  &b  English  shall  be  a  spoken  tongue. 
The  inflaenee  of  iiifloetionB  upon  tbe  act-en tuat  ion,  and  conBe- 
qnently  the  whole  articulation  of  language,  is  a  curious,  and,  so  far 
aa  I  am  aware,  nearly  a  new  Kubject  of  inquiry.    I  sliaH  have  oo 

^ttflion  to  consider  it  more  fully  hereafter,  but  there  arc  certain 

'  genera]  principloe  wbich  may  be  appropriiitely  gtatc-d  hero.  In 
langnages  varied  by  weak  or  aogmentative  inflectioQe,  the  ending, 
wliich  determines  the  griunuuLtical  relationa  of  a  word,  must  be 
distinctly  articulated,  in  order  that  tlie  rategr)ry  of  the  word  may 
be  known.  To  accomplish  this,  tlie  principal  accent  mart  be  cap^ 
ried  forward  towanls  the  end  of  the  word,  so  aj<  to  emphasize  one 
of  the  rarialjlo  nyllahhM,  or  there  ntu«t  bo  a  secondary  accent  upon 
the  final  syllabte,  nnlcgs  this  is  prosodically  long,  and  of  coursd 
dwelt  apon  sufficiently  to  make  it  dirtinetly  audible.    Saw,  in 

^laugnagee  'n'ith  uninflccted  or  little  varied  endings,  the  relations 
of  tho  words  being  indicated  by  particles,  aoxib'arice,  and  pocition, 
tha  only  syllable  which  req^uires  to  be  made  prominent  by  accent 
is  the  radical  one,  which  generally  Hea  near  the  beginntug  of  tbe 
word,  and  the  following  syllables  may  be  slurred  over,  with  little 
danger  of  ambiguity.    Tbe  grammatical  determinatives,  being  in- 

'  dependent  words,  and  usually  monosyllabic,  are  neett*arily  pro- 
Doanced  with  some  distinctness,  and  accordingly,  if  tlie  rndieal 
ijyllables  are  made  audible,  the  speaker  is  pretty  ct^rtatn  tolte  undei^ 

^'Mood.  And  tliis  is  more  eitjHxriully  true  where,  as  in  the  (lerman 
and  tbe  English  for  instance,  there  is  a  along  Usndcucy  to  inflec- 
tion by  tho  letter-eliango.  In  almost  all  cases  where  this  change 
takes  place,  it  ooenn  in  a  syllable  wbich  is  ndioal  and  therefore 
14* 
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accented.  Its  distinct  orticaktkm  mokes  the  whole  word  LnteQI- 
gible,  and  wo  inoliac  to  snppnwe,  or  at  lout  alight,  oli  other  gram- 
iiiutical  cburacteristics,  while,  in  liuignagm  inflected  bj  angmeii- 
tatiou,  liutli  the  nulic&l  nnd  all  the  Tariablo  sjUablee  tliat  follov  it 
muft  bv  eouuciated  with  a  cleamees  tJiat  requires  a  certBin  effort 
Obliur  tiiiuga  being  equal  then,  that  ie,  the  pru|M>rtiuii  of  voctl  d»> 
msntB  Ixaiig  similar,  and  thcee  of  euch  ch&ravter  as  to  admit  ti 
equal  fkoiliry  of  utterance,  the  langraagc  with  etxoug  infiodiona 
will  bo  most  eaxily  pronounced  by  the  gpeokcr  and  at  the  same 
time  most  nadily  underslooti  by  the  hearer.  It  is,  however,  tni«, 
on  the  other  liaud,  tluit  by  a  natural  ada])tatioD  or  componfation,  the 
TOdd  element  wldom  ur  never  are  wjuiilly  proportioned  in  inflected 
and  DuinHectt;d  Inngnsgcs,  the  dear  vowel  predominating  in  the  for- 
mer. Bud  the  obacnre  eomwoaot  in  the  latter,  and,  therefwc,  with  » 
full  and,  muaically  speaking,  staccato  enuuciatiou,  audi  ae  la  nfioal^ 
poaaeeaed  by  tlie  iuitiT«6  of  Soutli«rn  Europe,  the  inflected  Im- 
guage  will  lie  most  intelligible  to  the  listener.  But  the  pronnneift- 
tion  of  vowels  requires  a  much  greater  expenditure  of  breath  than 
that  of  eoUMOoaut^  and  the  nuHiMnt  the  arttculntion  beoomoE  arti- 
liciol,  ae  in  ruadiiig  or  a|;caking  with  an  unnatui-al  tone,  the  de> 
UMnds  upon  the  rc^pinitiou,  nnd  the  ncceasi^  of  distinctly  pro- 
noandng  the  unaccented  torminal  ayllabtfls,  ootu^pire  to  make  it 
moro  fatiguing  to  the  reodor  or  speaker.*     It  is  trtie  Ilamboldt 

*  It  la  a  fact  nwUly  adminlble  hj  aO  clow  observen  aa  thit  subject,  thai 
some  Unffuagn  mate  a  larger  demaud  uiton  iba  urguii  i>f  (peech  than  do 
otben.  Maaf  jrtan  aloiw,  t  had  oocaidon,  in  Gfmm,  to  mnnpftre  two  CQplca 
of  u  iviial  rvcorO  in  intidurii  OntJt.  ii  younK  Ancriirnti,  iLoroogUy  oonvennM 
Willi  tlu.'  Imiguucc,  iwbrtliig  me.  The  metbod  w  foUow/d  waa  ibia:  one  of 
m  iMkI  tlltt  tint  copy,  Iho  oUwr  Ih*  ioeond.  and  vre  rund  aloud  klt«Riairty  lo 
Mcli  cKbtr,  Wc  foood  wo  eonl<l  not  rend  more  (liaa  leu  or  BfU-'iu  miniita 
aacb.  at  a  tlnw,  wtlbouC  a  considerable  imuso  fur  rtcuTfHnj;  bn-atti.  The 
modcrD  Grmk  syslen  of  aoccntuation  Is  very  diverse  fmin  ibnl  nf  Ui«  GoUdc 
or  uilicr  European  totifttics,  and  this  (.■ircuiusUun*.  comblniH)  with  tti«  oeco*- 
bity  oi  pruiiouuciuK  di>linL-tly  Ibc  final  ayllnblfof  word*,  makra  so  larpi  de- 
mands on  lli<r  ry-«pinit)on  iLf  tu  rcndrr  reading  aloud  lo  that  knguagv  iin  azei- 
ciM  vi<rv  fnligiiing  (o  (be  liingfi.  Tlmner'a  aimJle,  comparing  the  amootli  flow 
of  old  Es'e«uir'8  nrords  lo  Uio  lolllug  of  flahea  of  wlnur  ibow,  doea  not  apply  to 
tfae  utterasoi!  of  tbe  modem  PaUkuii, 

Even  Ltallu)  rmiuirea  inoie  brenili  Uun  Engllrii.  for.  alLbongb  IloJIuia  np- 
pOAr  to  iipMik  thf-tr  own  lnnj[unj[c  with  peat  mrchanicn]  farilit^,  yot  tfac  VDJce 
soon  tiro,  and  ParUamentniy  vpcnkcn  arGoftcooblignl  toaak leave  loiwipaid 
their  harangaca  for  a  few  minuics  for  tbc  sake  of  lopoae— a  dicuinstaMl 
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remnrks,  tl»t  after  having  hoen  long  aomifiUimod  to  Hue  Spainish, 

he  fnniid  the  return  to  Gerinau  Citigiiiiig  to  the  organs  of  sjhhhJi. 

1  tliinV  this,  hovevor,  was  from  the  ueceeait^  of  employing  in 

jironunciation  taiiK:le»  luiig  dinoiscd,  and  that  the  eenise  of  wearioMB 

'vmB  probably  confined  to  thoeo  mn«c]e&     Bat  let  any  one  eqoally 

familiar  with  two  foroi;^  laugnagtss,  one  inflected  and  one  inva- 

:viable,  or  one  vith  etroQf;  and  one  vntii  weak  infleetiocs,  try  the 

-^Bxperitneut  of  Kudiiig  aloud  an  hour  in  each,  and  he  vrill  find,  m 

^  gvueral  rule,  that  the  mure  uuwerous  the  weak  iiifledioDK,  the 

:xiiore  fsttiguliig  tho  reading.     German  and  Ttalian  may  werve  to 

Sllniitrmte  the  dilTurenoc,  thu  latter  oxhanstjiig  tlie  voice  of  the 

^^roador  muoli  tbo  eooncst.     It  ia  tmo  that  the  compnrifion  of  time 

-Awo  InngnagCfi  is  not  in  all  roe]>ect6  a  perfectly  fair  test  of  the 

^sotmdnees  of  the  priQci]>U«  1  have  laid  down.    The  Gorman  has 

aonninal  indectious  to  im  grvat  an  extent  as  the  Italian,  bat  it 

:^miiKt  be  rememl)ored  that,  in  conjunction  with  tliese,  it  ver}'  often 

<^Ennph)ys  tlie  letter-changt;  in  the  ac<.-euted  nylliilile,  and  tliis  reo* 

^lers  it  nniieceMsary  to  bring  thu  ^nal  vowel  fully  out    The  plural 

-^sf    (lie  Hand   tfl  die  Handu,  hut  the  vowel-change  iii  the 

^Kudical  syllable  indicates  the  number  with  so  much  certainty,  that 

-«he  f  final  may  be  dropped  or  half-eoppreased,  without  creating 

^any  ambiguity.     In  Italian,  the  inflected  ayllablo  or  EtylUblee  al- 

-^mtyi  terminate  tlie  want,  and  tlienuielveti  end  with  a  vowel.    Tn 

^he  siugtilar  number  of  the  verlui,  the  person,  and  in  noiini;  and 

.Midjoetivoe,  both  numbor  and  gender  are  usoally  determined  by 

"•he  fiiud  vowel  alone,  so  that  in  most  caaes  the  grammatical  cate- 

.^ory  of  the  word,  and  of  coarse  its  relations  to  the  period,  depend 

iipOD  a  ELDgle  vowel,  wbich  of  course  mast  be  very  clearly  articn- 

TiUed.    Again,  the  final  vowel  in  German  inflected  words  is  very 

commonly  the  obscure  «,  while  in  Itahan  words  it  is  tlie  clear 

vowel  a,  or  long  o  and  *,  tlie  feminine  e  Ixniig  of  leas  frucjacnt 

occnrrenoc.     All  these  Italian  cndingn  make  hirger  demands  on 

the  otgana  of  cpeech  tbau  tlio  German  terniinationa.     Further, 

the  constant  use  of  the  nomina.tivc  poreonal  pronoun  in  German 

wUcb  prorca  Ihst  ibc  tatigne  I  hare  qwkeo  of  docs  not  arise  inerelr  from  tbt 
call  npoo  anOMd  muscl«.  as  mlf  bt  perlups  b«  the  rase  In  rrsdlug  or  declaim- 
tag  in  i  tonAga  ton|^«,  but  from  the  Un^pu^  itself.  An  KngUsh  butiuer. 
Dr.  Eawalr  tor  lartoaoe,  wlQ  «pvnk  tuaay  lioius,  foi  iaya  la  Micccstlou,  witb 
aaoccljr  any  ai^pannt  pauM. 
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tiUowB  a  less  emphatio  utterance  of  the  signs  of  person  in  the  verb ; 
its  freqnent  omisdon  in  Italian  reqaires  the  signs  to  be  made  more 
oonspicnons.  The  general  result  of  all  these  cdrctunstanceB  is  that 
in  Gierman,  in  most  cases,  the  only  syllable  which  reqnires  a  very 
distinct  pronanoiation  is  the  radical ;  in  Italian,  there  is  another 
i^Uable,  and  that  a  final  rowel,  which  demands  an  equally  foil 
and  precise  delivery.  Of  oonrse,  in  Italian,  both  causes  of  ex- 
haustion, the  predominance  of  open  vowels,  and  the  neceaafgr  of 
accentuating  and  distinctly  articuIatiDg  a  greater  number  of  eyWar 
bles,  co-exist,  and  allowance  must  be  made  aooordiogly  in  trei^ang 
the  German  as  a  representative  of  uninflected,  the  Italian  of  in- 
flected languages,  with  reference  to  facility  of  ntteranoe.  At  the 
same  time,  I  think  admilar  general  oonclnsionB  will  be  arrived  at 
by  comparing  any  two  speeches,  the  one  inflected,  the  other  miin< 
fleeted,  or  the  one  marked  by  weak,  the  otiier  by  Btnmg  InflectionL 
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la  order  to  oomprahond  uid  appreciate  the  lutare  and  extent 
of  the  ch&Qgo  vrhich  English  hu  nndct^ne  in  the  transfommtion 
from  an  infloet«d  to  &  oompamtivcly  uninfiectod  structaro,  wo 
mnst  oast  a  glance  at  the  grammatical  svetem  of  the  Anglo^axon, 
irom  which  modem  Englkh  is  chiefly  derived.  The  border-land 
of  the  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  races,  whence  the  AcgloSaxon 
inraders  of  Eogland  appear  to  have  emigrated,  has  ahra^  been 
reumrkahle  for  the  nnmber  of  ita  local  dialects,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  there  is  anywhere  to  be  found  a  district  of  eo 
narrow  extent  with  no  great  a  multitude  of  tongues,  or  mthcr  jar. 
gona.  The  Frisic,  which  may  be  said  as  a  whole  to  bear  a  closer 
reaemblaace  to  English  than  do«s  any  other  linguistic  group,  dif- 
ien  so  much  in  different  localities,  that  the  dialecte  of  Frisian 
pariBhcs,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  are  often 
quite  tmintelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  other.*    The  gon- 


*  II  b  not  tlwKj*  aalB  to  rel]-  on  tLc  vocabularhn  of  pMlologists  who  oollecl 
words  to  nisuin  theorlea,  aad  therefore  we  may  doubt  tbe  ARcumcy  of  Uio 
gncntlizUioBi  of  roost  inquirera  loto  the  Frfsic  pnioii.  It  vre  am  depend  on 
tin  iMtfaaonj  Ot  UDprejodlced  obKircn,  or  of  tlic  people  tlicmMilTci,  tlicrc  ts 
no  such  unlQ'  of  Rpcecli  hidodj;  thoM  wlio  employ-  whB.t,  Jor  want  of  a  better 
tenn,  or  to  rapport  p&nJcuUF  etlinotogical  views,  are  ooUccUrely  o&Ued  lli« 
rrtsian  dialects,  as  to  entitle  tli<sn  to  a  unit^  of  dealgaation.  According  lo 
Kobl.  ooB  oT  tbe  roost  ncute  and  obecrYant  oX  trarellers,  utd  irfao  bai  Iwcn 
bappfly  cliaractsrixed  ai  Ibe  Btntdotvi  <^  fnodcra  Bttnpt,  "  Tb0  oommoDot 
Ibfaigc,  wbkb  ar«  named  Almost  ttllke  all  over  Europe,  ncslvo  qufl«  dllTomiL 
'  auDM  in  Uw  diffmot  Friaic  iilnnds.  Thus,  in  Ammm,  jWAvr  b  called 
Astj :  on  tlu)n«Ill^Babaor  Babe:  lo  Syll,  Fodor  orYanr;  In  ntany 
districts  OD  the  ID^  land,  Tate;  in  the  eiiHlcrn  iiartotFOhr,  Otl  or  AllltJ. 
ASliotigta  these  people  IlTevJthlnaeoupleor  [Qenaan]  miles  from  «(^b  other, 
Ihsta  irards  dUbr  mon  tluui  ji^re,  putcr,  padre,  Viter.  and  fnlhr- 
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eral  altiinatc  tvudenc}'  of  this  confiuton  of  tongues  isutidoabt* 
wll^v  towards  uiiifurmilv,  but  uniformity  lutiBt  be  attaiuwl  by 
mutual  couccffiions.  Ilach  dialect  tuuM  socrilioe  most  of  ite  indi- 
Tidnnl  peculiar!  U<<s  before  a  commoii  epwdi  cut  be  framed  out 
of  the  whole  of  tliem.  These  peculiarities  lie  mucih  id  iiifler;ti'>!i. 
The  dialect^  it  vany  be  prodictod,  will  be  hirnwmzed  b;  dropping 
discordant  endings ;  and  if  the  Frinc  oball  ennriro  loog  eimugh 
to  acquire  a  character  of  unity,  it  will  be  very  nearly  what  the 
fogUdi  would  Lave  been  without  the  introductioa  of  so  m 
yrordi  of  Bomance  origin. 

Such  a  pruoew  a»  this  the  Anglo-Saxon  aotuully  anderwaot 
Xnglamd,  and  Bcoordingly  its  AectJonal  oysient,  in  the  eorilest  ex 
ample*  which  liave  come  down  to  ufi,  is  leia  oomptete  than  in 
•itbur  of  tliR  Gothiu  tongnes  that  contributed  to  it^  Fumi^tion. 
In  ftct>,  tliy  different  Angle  and  Saxon  dialect*  cmplnyed  in  Eng- 
land Qorer  thorongUly  omolgamatod,  and  there  was  alvajs  much 
imgttlarity  and  confusion  in  orthograpfay  and  the  ose  of  iuHeo- 
tioitt,  so  that  the  acoidence  of  tlie  Inngoage,  in  no  stage  of  tl, 
eadiibita  the  preeinon  and  nuiformity  of  diat  of  the  Icelandic  or 
the  MoBSD-Gothic 


lued  far  tha  Mmo  purpoao  by  tbm  Fnncb.  Latiju,  IinliaiM,  Otrauns.  Mill  Ea^ 
Ibh,  who  an  Mponkd  b;  liuadieds  of  Icasucs.    Wit  find  unoag  lli«  FrftloM 
aM  otiljr  pcbollim  Genaanlc  wordi,  but  vhal  max  ^  colled  comnun  Btt- 
npati  rMeaiM.  wlilch  dUTareiit  loolUlss  seeoi  to  luvo  dioBrfbutaJ 
Hum." 

"  Etcq  Uin  luuncs  nt  tlidr  dittricts  koA  bUadi  mn  Ivtnlly  dllTweot  la 
cnl  dlnlccu.    For  fiutancc.  ihr.  Iiiluid  aUcd  bj  the  FriaUiut  vrha  npaik  Uigh- 
Oanama.  Bylt,  is  called  by  Uio  InhabHuilB  SOI.  In  FTttir  8ql,  ood  in 
ram  Ski." 

"Tba  peoploof  Amnim  call  di«  TiMmB  FtKsk,  irflh  Ihotvwd  abort 
Uifl  KKilbern  dbtrku.  tlic  won!  !■  >'rR«sh«.  with  a  Ion;  vowel ;  ebewbtro 
tt  In pnnMxuneod  Vratacbn.*    Kohl.  II.,  Cbnp.  XX. 

It  KpixMn  fnribef ,  fmm  tlH!  mtntt  wrlt«r,  (lut  tli«««  mna«rotu  dlalMtii 
{■lolUl^o  imlj  to  tbe  lahahitMta  of  the  oairoir  locnlitin  wlmv  thry  an 
dJgtmous,  and  that  thpir  rnrintiona  are  too  ;mt  to  pannti  ttao  gTaraman  nod 
glomrfM  whteh  bare  yet  ajvptwred  to  be  rcgnrdAd  as  anjUthig  nom  than  «r> 
porilloiu  of  Ibe  peculUrilltM  vf  tndtrklttal  jmUA).  and  hy  no  noABS  as  antbori- 
Ilea  for  the  exfateooe  of  an;  audi  gencnl  Bpen^  aa  tbe  Iniagburx  FrWe  of 
Ungnlttla  ttaenrtea.  ThvarjpunentforUwoiieneaaof  tlieaedlalMiaraaHclileay 
OO  negativeMi  It  niny  bt-  uild  of  neb  of  tbem  !  It  la  oot  DaaUt  nor  L)ul(4i, 
Mr  Low-Oenniu)  oor  lUKb-Gunnan,  but,  at  Ibe  Hune  Ume,  Itief  all  rvMinUs 
BOjr  0B«  of  tboM  languafM  fvry  nearlr  aa  macfa  a«  tbcj  do  eadi  other.  Sea 
UoUinfl, 
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In  giving  a  general  sbetch  of  the  gramniar  of  our  aiunent  Ad- 
^lican  speecli,  I  Himll  ni>t  notice  local  or  archaic  ptx-tiliiLritieti  of 
^orm,  and  the  etstemeot^  I  make  ma^  ba  conddered  m  appli- 
«ablo  to  the  Anglo-i^OD  in  the  beet  period  of  its  Utenturc,  and, 
iritl)  unimportaDt  oxcoptions,  Crae  of  aU  its  difltiiigtuRliable  dift- 
leets. 

In  general,  then,  we  may  say  that  the  article,  noun,  adjective, 

ami  proiiotui  were  declinable,  having  different  forms  for  tlie  three 

^oudui-s,  fur  fuur  ca£«fi,  and  for  tlit-  giuguLir  and  plural  numbers; 

"beaideB  wkidi,  the  personal  prononn  of  the  first  and  eoeond  per- 

cong  bad  a  dual,  or  forni  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  number 

'two.     This,  in  tlie  first  penwn,  was  wit,  we  two  ;  in  tlio  second, 

^  i  t ,  %/ou  two.    Ttte  posaesaive  had  aim  a  dual.    The  adjective, 

AB  in  tlie  other  Gothic  langnagea,  had  two  forms  of  inilection,  die 

one  employed  when  tlie  adjecti^'e  was  ii»ed  withniit  a  determina- 

tive,  the  other  whcm  it  waa  preceded  by  an  article  or  a  pronoun 

freeing  aleo  with  tho  noun.     Thc«:i  forme  are  called,  ro«poct- 

ively,  tbe  indefinite  and  the  definita     Thns,  the  adjective  corre- 

aponding  to  good,  used  in  the  de^te  form  mngnkr,  or  with  a 

determinative,  uiakee  the  nominative  masculine  g6da,  feminine, 

glide,  neuter,  gode;  the  genitive  or  poeBeaave,  g6dan,  for 

all  the  genders.    Wlicn  used  witbont  a  determinative,  the  nomi- 

Dativo  is  g  o  d ,  f or  the  three  gendent ;  ttie  genitive  or  poeseesive, 

g6dcs,  for  tlie  masculine  and  neuter,  and  godre  for  tlie  femi- 

oina.     The  adjective  was  also  regularly  cDm|>ared  much  as  in  the 

modem  English  angtnuutativc  form,  but  not  by  more  and  tnoH. 

The  rerfce  had  four  mutxle  ;  the  indicative,  mbjuuctive,  impora- 
tire,  and  infimtiyo,  and  bnt  two  teoHM,  tho  prenrnt  or  inde&iitn, 
tised  also  as  a  future,  and  tbe  post.  There  were,  bowm'cr,  eom- 
poasd  teoses  in  tbe  active  VMoe,  and  a  pastuve  voice  forrnod  as  in 
modem  Engligh  by  tbe  aid  of  other  verba.  In  English  the  atudti- 
mm  are  generally  u^d  mmply  as  indications  of  time,  iui,  he  wiU 
muff,  which  i»  merely  a.  future  of  the  verb  to  sing,  tike  tbe  Ijttin 
cantabit;  AtfAoa^un^,  the  Latin  cautaverat.  InSaxou, 
on  tbe  otfaoT  hand,  the  aiudliazj  usually  retained  ita  in* 
meaning,  and  waa  more  rarely  employed  m  a  mere  deti 
Xlnw  will  an,  oorrenpoiuliiig  to  onr  unV^  when  ns 
infinitive,  did  not  form  a  future,  bnt  always  expreeser 
uid<»d  it  still  often  docs,  and  witii  the  remarkable  i 
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the  verb  boon,  t/>  be,  which  u  gooeraUy  fntore,  tho  SaxoQ  had 
absolutely  no  method  of  exprcesing  the  faturo  hy  any  form  or 
cutnbination  of  rorbs,  bo  that  the  context  alono  dotonninee  the 
time. 

liSliile,  then,  the  EDgluh  article  has  bot  one  form  for  all  cues^ 
genders,  and  numbers,  the  Saxon  had  ten.  Oar  noon  has  two 
forma,  one  for  the  nominative  and  objective,  one  for  the  poflacfr- 
tave  and  plural ;  or,  in  the  few  notms  with  the  strong  plnxal  iu- 
ficction,  f oar,  as  man^  man^t,  frun,  m^a  /  generally  the  Saxon 
hod  five  or  Ax.  The  modem  adjective  \aa  one  termination  in  the 
positive  degree,  tlie  Smon  ten.  The  English  regular  or  weak  verb, 
as  io  low,  seven  endings ;  the  contsSfMuduig  Saxon,  tliirteen,  even 
withont  counting  the  Inflected  cafiM  of  tho  participles.  From  nil 
this,  it  will  be  obvious  that  tho  Anglo-Saxon  could  intUcate  by  in* 
flections  many  relations  and  conditions  of  word£  which  we  can 
«ipre88  only  by  particles ;  and  that  coneequentty  it  was  more  in- 
d^>endent  of  fixed  I&wb  of  position,  and  lees  encumbered  by  do 
terminativoB,  than  modem  Ktiglisl].  By  way  of  illustration  of  the 
force  and  beauty  which  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  element  confers  upon 
English,  I  compared  the  conclusion  of  the  parable  of  the  men  who 
built  their  honses  respectively  upon  eand  and  upon  rock,  in  the 
versions  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Lake,  ae  rendered  by  the  anthor- 
ized  Knglieh  translation.  It  will  be  interesting  to  analyze  St.  Kat- 
thew'B  account  of  the  same  eatastrophe  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  in 
Wycliffe'e  translatJun  of  aliout  1380,  in  Tyudale'a,  of  1526,  and 
King  James's,  of  1611.*  The  Anglo-Saxon,  translated  word  for 
word  into  our  prcMcnl  Engliitlt,  would  read  tljue:  then  rained  it, 
and  there  came  flood,  and  blew  winds,  and  rushed  on  that  house, 
and  the  [or  that]  house  fell,  and  its  fall  waa  great. 

Here  it  will  be  obscn'ed  that  the  verbs  raiimd,  cams,  and  blew 
all  pretwde  their  nominatives,  and  it  may  be  added  tliat  hUw  iuid 
r««Attf  both  have  a  distinct  plural  form,  bleowon  and  ahrnron. 

In  "Wycliffe's  tiate,  although  the  plural  form  of  tlie  verb  was 
still  retained,  yet  the  general  loss  of  the  inflections  of  the  noun 
liod  compelled  the  introdnction  of  a  positional  syntax,  and  he 


*The  tcstfl  of  tlie  Greek.  Motio-Gothic,  Anglo-aaxan.  and  moderu  EnglUi 
Tcnloiu  of  the  paaeago  under  coiuidentioa,  will  be  found  in  s  aot«  to  Lcctim 


vli.,  pages  1-13,  148, 
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'Wiitea,  in  the  modera  order  of  arraugemcDt :  *'and  nyn  <»ma 
cjoun,  and  floodis  camm^and  wyndis  blewm,  and  tli^i  liurlid^n  in 
■tM  that  boosa;  and  it  felle  doun,  and  tbe  fallyog  doun  Ilierof 
•%frai  gretfc" 

£ofore  Tjndale,  1536,  the  plural  form  of  the  verb  In  n,  had 
Iseeome  obsolete.  Vfe  read,  occordinglj,  in  hui  vemon :  "  And 
^buudauDoe  of  rayne  deeoended,  and  tiio  floddce  camo,  and  tlio 
-^nryndee  bbwe,  and  beet  npoo  tliat  honsse,  and  it  fell,  and  groat 
■^ana  the  fall  of  it." 

Between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  English  of  Wjrcli^  the 

:KnOKt  important  Htrncturai,  or  rather  rhetorical,  difference  ia  the 

^greater  freedom  of  arrangtitnent  in  tliu  Anglo-Saxon  verbe,  wliich 

-5n  this  paeeage,  in  three  inBtancce,  precede  the  nominative ;  where- 

^3B  in  Wycliffe  the  verb  nniformly  follows  its  sabjcct,  as  in  the 

t^modem  dialect.     In  tho  conturj  and  a  half  which  interi'enod  be- 

"Aween  'Wycliffe  and  Tjndale,  not  onljr  had  the  rerba  dropped  the 

"^plaral  ending,  bnt  the  definite  article  had  become  common.     In 

flS&xon,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  definite  article  existed,  but  it 

^always  partook  very  etroogly  of  its  original  character  of  a  demon- 

^Btrativo  prononn,  and  perhaps  it  ahould  be  rather  regarded  00  rach 

Sn  the  one  inntance  where  I  hare  repreeeiited  it  by  M*,  "  and  th« 

Itonse  fell."     In  Wydifle,  rviyTt,  Jtoodu,  and  toyndu  art)  all  with- 

oot  the  article,  "  rayn  came  doun,  and  fluddc^  camon,  and  wyndis 

T>leweai,"  and  it  is  employed  only  before ^u^i^y/ij?,  *'  and  thefaUyiu/ 

4Joon  thcrof ";  but  in  T^-ndalc's  time  the  noun  had  ceased  to  b« 

Ineed  thus  indefinitely,  vx.^fltidde8,  loifnd^.  Mad/all  are  all  pro- 
'«eded  by  the  article  the.    The  tranitbiturB  of  16  LI,  widi  excellent 
jadgment,  adopted  Tyndaie'H  venoon  word   for  word  with  no 
change  except  to  say  simply  "the  nune,"  for  "abnmknnce  of 
rayne,"  which  Tyndale  had  ufied.     And  hero  I  cannot  but  pause 
to  notice  a  remarkable  felicity  of  expression  in  this  translation,  in 
the  employment  of  an  invcnaon  of  the  rcgntar  order  of  words  in 
tbe  last  daoae  of  the  verse.  The  fact  of  the/aU  of  tho  honeohad 
been  already  aimoum^,  and  made  additionally  striking  by  an 
ennmeration  of  the  ejrcurastanccs  which  had  preceded  and  can* 
it — the  pouring  of  the  rain,  tho  rnaliing  of  the  flood,  the  blaflt 
the  tempest  The  immediate  introduction  of  the  noxm/aU  wo 
have  added  nothing  to  the  effect  of  what  had  gone  before. 
heighten  and  intensify  the  impre&sion,  therefore,  the  tranaL 
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skillfully  iurerts  the  phnae,  begins  the  conchidinf;  claiue  viQt 
(he  adjective — "and  it  fell,  and  ffn^a  vm  thi;  fall  of  it," — and 
thus  prodnccs  a  climax  saperior  in  force  even  to  the  original 
Greek  text 

When,  as  a  natural  reeolt  of  Latin  and  Norman  influence,  th« 
operation  of  aach  causes  as  I  deecnbed  tu  the  last  lecturo  liad 
stripped  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  most  of  its  inflections,  aud  iattvidQced 
a  lai^  nmxiber  of  Romance  w<»ds  and  grammatical  forme,  tbo 
first  eSurt  of  tlie  iiewl^-framod  speech  was  to  develop  a  now  aok 
of  xnflecrtioiui,  and  if  English  had  existed  au  an  unwritten  tovgfU! 
for  a  MifBcJeut  time  after  the  ooaleecance  of  the  two  elements  into 
ono  kiignage,  It  fa  probable  that  it  would  have  acquired  as  com- 
plete a  syetom  of  declenaioD  aad  ixmjugatioo,  and  comteqnentlj 
a  BjQtuE  as  free  from  t-oetnunta  of  positioa  as  oitbor  of  its  constit- 
nent  tonnes.  The  Saxon  noons  had  scTwrai  modes  of  forming 
the  plural,  according  to  gender  and  declension.  One  of  tfaeee  de* 
clensions  only  made  the  nominative  plu.nl  in  s.  This  agreed 
with  the  Norman  grammar,  vhich,  like  the  moderA  French,  tued 
«  or  z,  (and  in  a  few  cases  x,)  as  the  Rign  of  the  plural,  and  it  was 
natural  that  this  raHQCtdenre  ^ould  have  been  seized  npoa  and 
adopted  aa  a  general  rule  for  the  coostniction  of  all  ploralK* 
Tmc,  some  plurals  formed  !>_v  lettcr-irliango  or  in  n.  remained,  hot 
most  Saxon  nonne  dropped  the  r^^ulnr  inflection,  and  from  the 
rerj  commencement  of  the  Engliali  language  took  a  plural  in  t. 
Tins  13  abandantly  shown  by  Layainon  and  the  Ormnluia,  the 
former  using  this  plaral  (oepeciallj  in  tlia  later  text)  ven-  h& 
qnently,  the  latter  employing  it  almo6t  exolusivdj. 

The  Saxon  nouus  biul  three  geadere,  HJid  the  mawalinc  and 
fbminine  were  very  often  applied  to  objucts  incapable  of  acx. 
The  N'omian  bad  but  two  genders,  the  neuter  not  being  recog* 
nixod  in  itn  gninimar.    When  the  two  languages  coalesced,  a  com* 


*  Tills  etalenMnt  U  too  Iook.  Nornuin  mOAauHiui  noiin>  n^larly  maide  tbe 
nominatlTe  tlnffUiar,  the  accusatlrc  and  the  vocntire  ptural.  in  i,  but  lbs 
lUmiHMiW  plural  vas  nilhoal  Lhat  lennlDution.  Bat  titers  were  many  exea|K 
tliHis,  sod  in  tliQM  InBtanon  iha  nominatit*  plant  was  also  in  a,  as  w«rc  abo 
lliB  plurul  of  dU  feminine*  dcriretl  Irutu  LalLn  aouna  of  Ui«  Itnil  dcclcasioo, 
■jid  man]?  deiivnl  from  otlirr  di>clcnt>loiiit.  The  oonicqufnce  wa»  that  tha 
pliinla  Id  »  wpn>  vtry  niticb  mnrv  iiiinicnHiii  ihiui  lbo«»  wflhont  il,  and  a 
ftMnKner  woold  uttlurally  hare  takm  «  u  tlia  gctKnl  plural  nigo. 
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promise  was  effected  by  employing  Ihe  masculiue  and  fomiiuue 
aft  indications,  not  of  grammatical  gender,  or  lenulEULtiou,  but  of 
sex,  and  contining  titc  neuter  to  objccte  vritliout  sex.*     Thin,  of 
oonrac,  hd  to  the  rcjectiou  of  thocu  Auglo-Saxou  endings  of  tlie 
artiota,  tbo  aoiui,  and  the  adjective,  wUicli  bad  indicated  gmm- 
nuttcal  gender;  and  a$  tbe  Saxon  inilcctioQ3  for  cose  depended 
more  or  less  npon  tlie  gender,  tbey  natarally  were  dropped  also 
when  gmmouitical  gender  was  discarded.     Notliing  then  was  left 
for  diKdiu'tion  bnt  ttie  nnmben,  iiiugulur  and  pliiml.     Altbuugb 
one  decIea.<don  of  Uie  Saxon  nouns  made  t}ie  plnral  in  9,  nnd 
thereby  tbe  general  adoption  of  ^  ae  a  sign  for  tbe  plural  of  nouns 
int  facibtated,  yet  no  pIviraL  form  of  tho  Saxoa  adjective  em- 
ployed that  sign.     Tho  termination  in  e  was  tbo  gcTioml  nom- 
uuttlTe  plnral  ending  of  all  adjectives  in  tlie  indc6nilo  form,  and 
lids  oontinned  to  be  tued  in  Englieli  to  deHignste  that  number  for 
some  ceatnries,  thongh  not  with  strict  miiformity.    Indeed,  when 
the  adjectirewas  employed  as  a  noun,  it  sometimes  made  the 
plonil  in  tf,  even  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  ceotury.f    The 
a,  aa  a  sign  of  nmnber,  was  finally  dropped  soon  after  that  period, 
and  adje<<ttv(.-H  have  aiitceboen  indeoltnable,  to  the  great  ad\*nntago 
oi  oar  graruniur. 

The  verb,  which,  to  the  duttinctiona  of  number  and  penmn,  in 
moat  langnagea  addt  those  of  time  ami  other  conditionii,  is  always 
sahjcet  U>  a  greater  nnmWr  of  inlluetional  Kliangtv^  than  any  other 
part  of  speoch.  The  conjugationa  of  tbe  Saxon  and  the  Norman 
verb  had  eeareety  any  point  of  rcsemblaneo  except  the  cmploy- 
mont  of  oompoand  ten^c«,  and  the  con^neiice  naturally  wun,  that 
the  cliaracterifitic  endings  of  both  were  priiieipally  rejected,  a.nd 
tlie  radical  of  the  yerb  left  almost  nninflected,  nnd  dependent  on 
mtsiliariea  for  tlie  expresrtion  of  the  vsunouB  modifications  of  ita 
radical  meaning.  In  lis  selection  of  nuxiliariee,  it  conformed 
partly  to  Roraanoe,  partly  to  Gothic  models ;  and  it  mnet  be  ud- 
raittod  that  with  respect  to  the  future  tense,  tlie  English  syntax 
is  an  improvement  upon  the  Saxon.     SfutU  and  vrU!.,  it  it:  true, 


*  The  lack  of  gnmouiticiil  f:aniler  In  EhkUsIi  nutjr  pcrLups  be  reganlnt  u 
iM.  tocMl  matkoil  chancu^riaifc.  3w  Blaik.  Cmtporatitt  Orammor  of  At  8. 
4/iiean  Laitguaga,  Unprvng  dar  SjmuAt,  ute. 
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existed  in  that  laDgtuge,  bat  not  u  tnia  anxiliariee,  and  the  uw 
of  thom  fts  eigm  of  the  fatare,  if  not  directly  borrowed  froui  tlie 
Old-Northern,  &t  least  betonge  to  the  Scandinaviao,  not  the  Tea- 
tonic  6)d«  of  Anglo-SuoQ. 

One  of  the  mont  (tiinous  tacts  in  the  hintoiy  of  the  EngUeh  Terh 
is  the  teodeacjr  which  existed  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centiiriee  to  the  formation  of  Dev  regular  ioflections,  hy  t^e 
,coaleecence  or  agglatination  of  rerbs  and  prononnB.  Thievaa 
indeed,  perhape,  in  some  sort,  a  dialectic  pecoliaritj,  bat  oasM 
occnr  in  too  wide  a  range  of  writers  to  allow  ns  to  oonaider  it  aa 
by  any  nieaos  altogether  local  in  ita  character.  It  seems  to  liave 
be^gnn  with  tJie  interactive,  where  the  prononn,  following  the 
verb,  woald  most  eadly  unite  with  it ;  but  the  agglutinate  form 
ia  often  nsed  in  afflrmativo  periods.  The  ooalosnence  of  tliu  pro- 
noun of  the  eocoud  person  mid  the  verb  i&  must  frequent,  hut  ex- 
amples of  a  like  process  in  the  other  persons  aro  not  wanting. 
Thus  in  the  fable  of  Damo  Siriz  in  Wright'g  Analocta  Uteraria, 
thero  are  several  instances  of  the  use  of  wiUi  and  vfoldi,  for  / 
loiM  and  I  would;  in  the  ancient  Intcrlocntoiy  Foem  in  the  first 
Tolnme  of  the  Boliquite  Antiquce,  we  lind  iepi,  haurt/,  cani,  for 
/  i:e<?p,  I  Aav^  Toon  ;  in  the  Thmah  and  the  Nightingale,  In  the 
Bame  volume,  tie  r^cM,  for  /  do  not  reck^  or  care  ;  forheddi^  for 
I  forbid.  The  coalescence  of  the  second  person  with  the  verb  is 
extremely  common,  and  there  are  few  English  writers  of  the 
fourteenth  century  who  do  not  fumiah  exempli  ficatioDS  of  it 
Robert  of  Gloucester  has  pmkeatow,  mutdottow,  for  tAiniMt 
tiou,  iMtdoest  ViOv>;  Dame  Siriz,  irouaiu,  for  trowat  thou;  the 
SeTea  Sagos,  leoUu,  for  f^u  toiU;  the  andcut  Intcrlocntoiy 
Poem  above  referred  to  has  a  like  form,  with  the  pronoun,  thu 
ean*tu  ;  and  Piers  Plonglirann,  among  numerous  other  cases,  the 
negative  inflection,  why  na^liitt-ou,  why  hatJjit-VtoU'noi.* 

*  Similar  ooml^iuatiooa  ore  fcimd  In  Qcmiui,  cvoa  h  lets  u  tho  tim«  of 
f,uther.  TIius.  iu  WanitiiiK^  D.  M.  T>ulhcTiiii  wine  ticbcn  IVetidiclicD.  Wlt- 
toalMirf;,  1581,  wiilii  wciiis  mt  F.  IIT..  ttod  muBttiBtF.  b.  In  (lie  much 
(dd«r  Orcndolund  Bridn,  iCurich,  I8S8,  we  find  tnstADoeiof  tbo  ooalesoenc«  o( 
^  tbo  three  pcnous  with  thowb:  wo  I  die  fa,  p.  17;  mshtu.  6;  ran  t  hi, 
woldhl,  1;   Itoodhl.  fl. 

In  th«  famoas  sbrenunlio  Dttboll,  of  tho  etgbtb  ccnMiy,  Wrigbl 
(BiuX-  BriUn.  Lit.  I.,  810,)  prints  f  oraiichliila,  gcloblatu,  but  cthet 
rrUica  wpunu-  Uit^  pmnoiin  fmin  thu  vvrb.     Tlicre  nrc  man;  fnManccs  of  Ilka 
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In  Qia  carcloaeneAa  of  pronuuciution,  which  a^atty  uiarko  hastj 
and  familiar  epctking,  the  auxiUurv  /j^atv  is  indistinctl;^  artictilatod- 
"  I  Bhould  hare  gone,''  is  prononncod  almoet,  *'  I  diouJd  a  gone,'* 
cod  by  persons  ignorant  of  rooding  and  writing,  altogothur  so. 
In  oM  English  booTtn,  many  iofltancoB  occur  where  the  compound 
tenae  ia  thus  printed,  as,  for  example,  in  Lord  Bwrnera'  Froisaart, 
L,  chap.  325,  "  a  man  coude  not  cMt  an  appell  among  the, 
it  it  shuld  ajalten  on  a  baesenet  or  a  helme";  iu  Wycliffe'a 

'  -^pologj  foi*  ^^  LoUarda,  pag«  1,  "  I  knowlech  to  a  fdid  and 
eeid  lias."  In  the  Paston  Letters,  I.  S3,  "  brybe's  that  wold  a 
irdisad  a  ehip ";  Paston  Letters,  I.  6,  "  a  gret  nowmbro  oonie  to 
Arfleet  for  to  arescu^/d  it,"  in  which  ladt  example  tlie  coaleecence 

[ifi  complete,* 

A  like  tendency  ia  difloaverable  in  other  doflses  of  words,  such 
u  the  formation  of  an  objective  of  the  de&uite  artir-le  Mt*  by  a 
ooalesoeoce  vrith  the  prepoeitiooa  in,  &n,  and  at ;  ytAi,  M  being 
oftaa  written  for  in  they  oth  for  on  the,  atte  for  at  the.  Thpro  are 
llao  tnoee  of  a  new  fonu  iu  the  nouns.  In  Icelandic,  Swedish, 
and  Daniah,  the  uoun»  have  a  definite  declentiion  formed  by  aSix- 
ing  the  termination  of  the  definite  articlo  according  to  cai<e  and 
gender.  Thus,  in  Swedish,  konung  meunts  king,  Iconnngen, 
Utfking,  konnngens,  Making's;  has  mcanshoase,  hnaet, 
the  honfie.-t-   A  Eomewhat  Himilar  oontraotion  exiBtod  in  early  £ng- 


OombiQAtloiiJ  to  old  Icelandic,  and  amoDg  others  mnj  be  raeotioDed  tli«  cna- 
KructicKi  of  ■  Do^tfve  form  of  tim  verb  byaffltlng  the  panicle,  a,  at,  «^, 
or  a  6 ;  also  of  nogntivo  forms  of  Ui«  douo,  adjective,  prououa,  luid  adrerb, 
by  afBxloK  tbo  eyIUlilcs  g  I  or  k  1 . 

In  luliaa  Ihcae  combtiinCkitiii  «U»  iwcur.  AriiwCo  lias  mogtifma,  for  nia 
wufflit;  au>gli»*ma  Is  abouud  for  tho  saido  ;  jxitermo,  for  mia  padrt;  mom- 
mata  for  tua  rnommd. 

•In  the  Chronicle  of  CipfjraTc,  p,  378,  we  mwl  ha  Uwd,  ot  a  lit«d;  awl 
tbcec  forms  occur  ereti  iu  the  Life  of  lUoburd  III.,  ucrib&d  toHore,  as  printcil 
b  ^tdyng,  p.  5*7.  reprint  of  l»13.  "Rtdinrd  might  (as  the  fame  veni) 
amud  byouelf  tt  fan  would  aJM  awaio."  Kut  tliU  passage  Is  sot  In  Rsxtell's 
editioo  of  ISST,  and  Uorc  could  hardly  haro  adopted  tfal*  colloquialism. 

f  The  Swoduh defloitc  article  is  don  (orthc  maacuUuiiaiidlDiiiloiQo,  dct 
for  the  neutor.  Wlicii  poot-pooltiTc  In  the  process  of  coalNcencc  the  hiilfn'i 
oooaonaot  d  is  dropped,  and  konung  don  becomes  konungen,  has 
dat,  hnset.  This,  at  l>«Mt,  is  the  prdcent  grAinmadcal  rosotution  of  the 
compound.  Historically,  howuvw,  konungon  Is  tie  Icelandic  koniin- 
grlon,  a  definite  formed  by  tfao  coalesMnce  of  tlie  Doun   koodngr,    and 
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lislk,  ill  the  case  of  nouns  be^nnJQg  with  a  TowoL  Thf  emprea 
waa  written  and  qwlcon  m  one  vord,  then^mn;  (h9  wangd  or 
^m;)4^  t/twatt^;  the  e^tostU,  thapc^le-;  the  anere  (au^KH^ 
thanerA.  There  aro  even  faint  and  donbtfnl  indicationa  of  a  like 
inclination  vltfa  regard  to  the  article  an.,  and  tlie  creation  of  an 
indefinite  form  of  the  noun  b^y  employing  this  article  as  a  prefix ; 
thus  we  find  anedgttocie  for  an  edge  iod^  a  nounpire*  for  an 
ttiApirv,  a  ncv^rt  for  an  avger,  a  napr^m  for  an  apron,  but  theae 
wem  to  be  rather  caaes  of  orthographieal  oonfuBion  than  reaJfy 
new  comhiitations. 

The  eiTwt  of  redacing  a  language  to  writing  in  to  pat  a  atop  to 
the  formatioti  of  iDtltx-tioiui.  Iiilletrtionit  doubtlcea  oftc-n  grow  oat 
of  a  hiirricd  and  indistinct  pntimucinliou  of  familiar  and  fre- 
qnontly  Tccurriog  combinations ;  bat,  when  the  words  are  written, 
the  mind  is  eonetantlv  bronght  back  to  the  radical  forms,  and  the 
tendency  to  cojilwwnoe  thus  unxsted ;  and  indeed  the  effect  of 
writing  does  not  stop  here,  but  it  lead*  to  tlie  resolntion  of  com- 
pounds not  much  altered  in  form,  into  their  primitive  elemaitR. 

In  listefiing  to  tlie  conversation  of  imedncated  peoisons,  and  even 
to  the  familiar  oollo[]aial  speech  of  tlie  bettor  inatructed,  we  ob- 
een'e  a  strong  inclinataoa  to  the  ooaleaoecoe  of  words.  Let  a  for- 
eigner, who  ehonld  bo  wholly  ignorant  of  the  grammatiuai  fftmo- 
ture  of  the  Enropean  langnagcs,  but  able  to  write  down  articnla- 
tions.  record  the  words  of  our  ordinary  oonvcrsation  as  lie  would 
hear  them  epoken.  The  rrmilt  wonld  be  an  approximation  to  an 
inflected  language,  lie  would  agglorinate  in  writing  the  wordi 
which  we  a^lutinate  in  epcakiug,  and  thus,  in  many  caMS,  form 


tbc  dcAuJtc  pToDomlnal  KTtidc  Iiiqh,  (for  wblcb  latter  word  tiie  modem 
Swnlliih  nubMituics  dcn.)  and  so  of  other  nouna  wblch  hsve  been  tTMJitlai^ 
nIIj  bnndod  down  from  the  Old-Nortbarn  pMlod.  In  (ho  dcdnlteronn  of  new 
words,  tbn  wialogy  of  tli«  pHtnitiro  liuij^tage  bu  b^en  followed  and  Ibo  aitl- 
clo  RtaluB  Uie  <f  on]y  wbcD  li  fiCiiDda  alone. 

Il  li  an  Inlcrcstlnir  llii^lstic  tact  Dint  iu  the  Roiuuaiitui,  tliiiuffba  sp«eohot 
Lalla  oti^,  Ihe  deflnlle  ^niole  in  poit-pooiUvB. 

*Tbc  »  It)  luuapifii  may  be  radical,  for  it  Iim  baca  iBfieiiioiuly  mxgganed 
that  ttala  obscure  word  Is  peThapa  aon  pair,  add  «n'.  a  third  penun  called  In 
to  turn  the  Kole  between  two  dUsfp^einft  arbltmlon.  Aluo  tbo  Anglo-Saaoa 
form  of  auffer  \»  navyar,  which  would  Mxnii  to  ohon  thjtt  tbc  i»  hare  la  Uka- 
wiac  ndicni.  Sc«  Wcdorwood.  under  aprvn.  For  many  alcallar  ckmo,  aae 
'Wrighfa  Vatvimt  ef  Voeaivitrfci.  p.  »0«  «r  m^. 
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I  r^ular  cunjugadoQ.   Take  for  example  tbo  intciTogntire  use  of 

the  verb  to  lutix ;  hare  I?     have  yon?  has  he  J     The  etranger 

wonld  not  eiu«pcct  that  each  of  these  phraeea  was  composed  of  two 

words,  but  would  treat  them  a£  the  Hret,  second,  and  third  persoufl 

of  aa  interrogative  form  uf  the  verb  to  ham.    His  spelling  wonld 

conform  to  the  pronnTunation,  aud  he  would  write  ?uivm^  havye, 

flnnwTjf     Now  tho«e  who  Aret  redace  a  langnage  to  writing  are 

Toncli  in  the  comlitKiii  I  Imvc  jnst  soppoeed.     They  record  what 

Ihcj  hear,  and  lia<i  Enf^liah  long  rcmoinotl  unwrittun,  the  coalce- 

cenoee  woatd  have  become  eAabluhed,  and  conjugationfi  and 

deolenaons  formed  ftceonliiigly.     The  interpogntive  would  hare 

had  it«  regular  verbal  inflection,  and  n  past  infinitivCj  agone, 

afaUen^  would  have  grown  out  of  tlie  combinatioa  of  tlie  p&rticiple 

with  the  auxiliary,  the  latter  becoming  a  Bj-lliiljir  augment.* 

Thia  ta  preciaelj  analogous  to  what  actually  did  take  place  in 
meet  of  the  Komance  dialects,  becanae  they  were  nood  coUoqnlnllj 
for  eentnries  before  they  were  written,  Latin  being  the  language 
of  the  gciTerument,  of  law,  of  litorature,  and  of  religion, 

Tlie  two  great  element*  of  which  English  is  composed  had  eaeh 
fta  written,  dialect,  and  it  would  therefore  have  been  quite  natural 
that  the  now  laugnage  ehould  very  early  have  become  a  inTitten 
speech,  if  there  had  been  an  actual  historical  hiatus  between 
Anglo^axon  and  >'orman-Kngli(^).  Bnt  the  change  from  the 
ome  to  the  other  was  m  gradual,  that  the  spoken  dialect  always 
existed  in  a  written  form,  orlhographical  mutations  following 
doady  npon  orthoepical  revolutioui*.  JJetwoeu  Latin  aud  tlie 
modem  Romaace  tongues,  on  the  other  hand,  tliere  was  an  luter- 
Tol,  aud  coneequentiy  these  latter,  aa  literary'  diiilectsi,  had  a  doii- 
nite  commencement,  while  English  had  none.  Hence,  EngUsL 
made  little  progress  in  now  grammatieal  formations,  and  the  pre- 
dotninanoe  of  Nonnau  iidluoDee  led  to  the  rejection  nut  only  of 
Saxon  endings,  but  of  many  other  facilities  of  exprettsion,  tlie  looa 
of  which  ia  a  very  eerioua  evil  to  the  KngliaU  tongue.  For  iti- 
■tanoe,  the  Saxon  had  a  negative  form  for  all  verbs  tK;giuuing 

•Id  Prcnch.  U  was  only  Cliooirly  rtducHonof  ihespokcn  tongTic  towrltlag. 
whJch  pi«v«itited  Um  development  of  a  regoJ&r  nogatlTo  verb  aod  definite  doiul 
N'avolr  wonld  hare  b««amep«rmaD«ut1  J-  navoLr,  I'lxomiuo,  lomat*, 
tad  op  boniin«.  nomme,  in  irritlnf  as  lu  specUi. Iind  French  rmualiied 
MlWIj  an  oral  dinliwt «  feir  oenturlw  looger. 
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iritli  a  vowol,  die  aApirutc  A,  or  the  ociui-vovel  10.  TLIa  coti«isl«d 
In  luiug  tbu  cotuionuit  tt,  tbe  ioituil  of  tbe  S&xon  negative  parti- 
cle ne,  08  a  pn&x.  Tlie  oonvenienoe  of  this  fonn  wu  stionf^jr 
felt,  and  it  was  not  abtndoned  in  poetry'  for  some  oeotariee  kfier 
the  Engliflh  bocnmo  a  difitiact  language.  Glianoer  constantly  mjs 
I  fWTTi,  for  I  am  not,  I  no*,  for  I  was  noi,  he  nrntldf  for  he  wtnUd 
mrf,  he  ««<?,  for  he  had  twt^  I  n-i'fi,  for  I  will  not  The  Wyollffito 
versioofl  often  am  the  nc^dre  verh  !n  the  imperative,  as  in 
Judgee  iviiL  ft :  "Jfyla  ye  be  negligent,  iwZ  ye  cecM."  Sylveater, 
At  tbe  end  of  the  sixteenth  ceDtury,  oocoaionally  oroploya  this 
form,  ae,  for  example,  in  thie  Terse  of  hie  twenty-«xth  ionnet : 

WbD  mZt  bo  lubJecU,  iluill  be  ilsTca.  ta  fios. 

We  still  retain  the  negative  niU  in  the  phnute,  mil  A«,  nSl  A*, 
vikeOier  he  tdU  or  not,  where  wUl  and  tUU  are  not  aajdllariea, 
but  iudopcndent  verbs.  Wceloy  attempted  to  revive  ntiU,  aiid 
wrote :  "  Man  uilU  something,  becaoso  it  is  pleasing  to  nature, 
and  ho  nilb  Eometiung,  becaoso  it  is  painful  to  nattue.*'  *  Tha 
lingaistic  »onse  of  the  English  people  wns  at  a  low  ebb  in  Wca- 
ley's  time,  and  hit;  nso  of  niU  found  few  if  luiy  imitators,  but  the 
&ct  that  we  Btill  employ  suuiliLr  conipoUDds  in  Tione,  rtMiAgr, 
nsMT,  which  are  eimply  ons,  eiUter,  ewr,  with  the  negative  prefix  n, 
flhows  that  thiB  form  ia  not  radically  repugnant  to  the  present  ge- 
nius of  the  language,  and  I  see  nothing  very  improbable  In  tbe 
peoovery  of  the  negative  verb. 

The  Norman,  though  it  had  its  coalesoenooe,  like  tbe  other  Ro- 
manoo  dluleets,  as  for  iustanoe  in  the  case  of  the  futnre^  was 
nevmthelea  averse  to  comjionuds;  and  as  it  became  more  and 
more  an  inflnential  element  in  the  organizatiou  of  Engli^,  It  not 
only  chocked  further  ooalceoeuce,  bnt  led  to  the  reeolntioo  of 
some  compounds  wbioh  bnd  become  establiHliod,  and  bence  the 
DOW  inHectiong  were  soon  abaudoned-f 

*  Sel».  mO,  beoomcs  more  RtroD^r  nttgotln  bjr  ■— ntilnc  a  podtlre  fonn. 
Son  ub  ii  a  DOgathm  of  will,  nuto  b  a  volittoii.  Ifh;  ba«  ooi  the  Preodi 
TuibiM  and  it/>lititui,  m  woll  mi  raUmU  and  nolCUant 

t  Our  Eogllih  verb  to  ftuiif  appoan  to  be  nllkd  lo  a  MoBao-Ootblo  irar4  of 
ncailj  almUitr  form,  whiob  hai  bwo  ooajoetuvad  to  ba  eOfnalfl  wltb  hand,  w 
tbat  tlw  |>rinury  •iKaiflcatioD  of  Attaf  would  b«,  to  take  wlib  Uie  ham!,  or 
cntch.    Some  ciymologlMa  derive  htwtd  ttota  Atinf,  but  It  b  qolic  u  inobibk 
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The  Italy  deliberate,  organized  experiment  for  the  restoration 

of  an  otNMiIcte  English  form,  in  that  of  the  Society  of  Friunda, 

■who  httVL-  long  etriven  to  remtrodoce  irhat  they  call  the  plain  lan- 

gnagc,  or  the  emptoymenl  of  the  (dngokr  Utatt,  und  the  oorr?- 

^>oiuling  verbil  intlct^tioa,  in  pla<^e  of  tlie  plural  y(m,  in  addrm^- 

xng  a  single  person.     It  is  not  strange  tliat  a  phruieulogy,  tvhi'ch 

■^ras  adopted  as  the  badge  of  a  oect,  ehould  buTO  failed  to  Hecure 

^eoenl  aooeptance,  bnt  tlu;  entire  want  of  tucce^  in  tlie  iittcm]rt 

■^D  eitabliah  it  tvea  among  t))c  Friends  themselves,  ie  n  strong  cvi< 

«lonc«  of  the  rooted  aversion  of  the  Anglican  people  and  epeeeb 

-Co  mneh  variety  of  inflection.     In  the  firrt  fervor  of  rcligioos 

^xctjr  xealf  doabtlen,  educated  Friends  spoke  more  grammatically, 

Itut  the  second  person  of  the  verb  does  not  appear  ever  to  hare 

■)oeu  gwiL-rally  fnipkiyed  by  their  foUowerB;  and  even  the  nomi- 

TXiatire  of  tlic  ]in»D4>uu  of  the  second  pereon  wae  soon  discarded,  so 

"tthat  viiU  the*:,  has  thm,  don  ih«,  were  Bnbe>titnted  for  vjUi  thmt^ 

That  we  shall  recover  many  lotrt  Saxon  words  there  oan  be  no 
•^oubt,  and  poetry  will  yet  reanimate  obsolete  forms  specially 
^adapted  to  metrical  convenience.  New  regular  inflections,*  bow- 
^BTt)r,  are  nut  to  be  expected,  perhaps  not  even  det^ired  ;  and  BOms 
^grammarians  even  consider  it  probable  that  formal  dif<tinctions  of 
■4a#e,  Dtimber,  and  person  wit)  be  rejected  uUi»gether,  nnd  all 
^[nunmaliral  relatiuifl  determined  by  au-xiliarim,  prejHKitions,  or 
'^nther  particles.  That  nuch  liaK  lieen  tlie  geiteral  tendency  of 
'SlngUsh  sinoe  the  Inrth  of  its  literature  ttt  quite  certain,  and  the 

«lial  h*tU  b  derind  from  hoviid,  which  in  Saxon  was  apett  not  witli  mt,  tmb 
Almply  M.  1b  tlMt  case.  lo  hvnt  would  bo  to  eftaae  viA  koundt,  or  do^,  or,  aa 
•^n  wmeUnMB  doit  ny,  to  konstd  oi  to  tby.  At  ibe  period  wbea  iliern  whs  t 
%nimtes  b>  raMtve  eonnpouiids,  thli  Tvry  obvloiu,  and,  m  I  much  Inciino  to 
Itlicve,  true  ttyvKAoxj,  almck  Uie  ruilc  pUloIOKirta  of  Ibe  tfaae,  and,  occotd- 
Ingljr.  WB  dad  kanttman  wriUen  in  «ar)y  Eimlbdi  heviultman,  ■ametlmo  u 
one  word,  but  Dot  untrt^iiiti-oUy  an  two,  iunmdt  mum.  See  tbe  History  of 
Holyas.  Ttiota'e  Early  Proec  Romance*,  £U.,  55.  03. 

*  AraoDg  the  possible  fnaprovemeats  In  langiuge.  we  may  tniggt*t  tlie  de- 
AkbloKai  of  a  fom  of  oomparlsoa  of  dlmtoutloB  In  d«ST«c.  In  tlio  cote  »f 
•djeotiveiiof  mllyabMlnUi  dtamderfanfftriu  there  am  snyBudi)t]M;rc  uflcn 
«xftta  aa  appanit  or  lufitUrn  whicJi  aiuwi-n  the  purpoac  of  a  cpectal  Inflactioa. 
HlDS  lo  ImV'  ''*V'>  hns«*t,  comvptinil  */tori,  $/uii9r,  ahorUtl;  but  wby 
ifaould  ttot  Ibis  relation  be  «xpr«Med  by  inflection*  from  tbo  tame  root,  4£b1- 
lyisf  «•(  bmf.  tern  bma.  Ibm*  Imtf  f 
IS 
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fact  is  too  &miliar  to  Deed  to  be  eetabliahed  by  proof,  but  one  or 
two  dimples  mny  be  worth  citing.  Tbe  use  of  the  poeseadve 
pronoaiu,  and  of  the  inflected  posBeasive  caw  of  nomu  and  pro- 
UQODS,  w«8,  DDtil  B  compuntiTely  recent  period,  very  maoh  more 
extenrive  tbiu  at  present,  and  they  were  employed  in  many 
OBses  where  the  preposition  witli  the  ohjpctiTe  now  takce  thdr 
place.  Id  modem  Kngb'sh,  the  inHected  poeeeerave  of  nonna  ei- 
preeees  almost  excluavely  the  notion  of  property  or  appnrtx^tnott, 
Heuoe,  M'e  say  a  man't  /tat,  or  a  marCa  hand,  bnt  the  d^scriptiM 
<lfa  man,  n^  a  matCa  daeripticn.  And,  of  course,  we  gener- 
ally Umlt  die  appUcatloD  of  thia  form  to  wordit  whi(-h  indicate 
ohjoets  capable  of  posecfiffing  or  enjoying  the  right  of  proper^ ; 
in  a  word,  to  persona,  or  at  Icaat  animated  and  ocMiacions  creatoree, 
and  we  aooordingly  speak  of  a  woman't  bonnet,  but  not  of  a 
hw«^t  roof.  In  diort,  we  now  distinguish  between  tbe  poeeeea- 
ive  nnd  the  gt^itire.  This  we  mast  nllow  is  a  wcll-foonded  dis- 
tinction, bnt  it  is  of  recent  introduction  ;  and  indeed  eoine  mod- 
em writers  are  inclined  to  discard  it,  bnt  thna  far  with  few  imi- 
tators. Clifford,  who  had  been  a  follower  of  Wycliffe,  and  re- 
canted, expresees  hie  repentance  in  }m  will  before  referred  to,  b; 
styling  himself  "  unworthie  and  Goddt*  trayior."  So  in  the 
FastOD  Letters,  written  in  tJie  fifteenth  century,  we  find  "  ih« 
Kin^*  rehela,  the  Kijig'a  traitors^  for  rebels  agoing  the  king, 
traitors  to  the  king,  and  in  Froiwart,  "  his  rebels.**  Tbeee  co* 
preasions  strike  us  oddly,  but  in  reality  they  are  not  a  whit  more 
iucongruona  than  the  pliroaea,  the  king's  enemies,  our  enemies, 
wiiich  have,  singularly  enough,  remained  cnrrcat  in  EugUali,  and 
indeed  in  most  European  languages,  bat  which  will  perliapa  be- 
come as  obsolete  a»  the  kin/fa  traUors.  Wo  may  condstcntty  eay 
tlie  hi-n^f's  friends,  becauBe  we  feel  that  men  have  certain  rights, 
or  at  least  interests,  in  tlioir  frieiwlB  and  in  the  oenriroentB  which 
coQstitnte  friendship,  but  tlic  kin^s  enemies  is  no  way  gram- 
matically diBtingiiinhRhli)  from  the  king's  re6els.  Few  instancee 
now  remain  of  this  repugnant  use  of  the  poeeoBsvo,  bnt  i\£  lim- 
itation \o  persons  did  not  onginitte  till  long  after  the  date  of  the 
authoritiee  I  have  cited.  Lodge,  who  tranglated  tbe  works  of  L. 
Annieua  Seneca,  near  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
says,  in  the  preface  to  tbe  second  edition  of  that  work  :  "  Read- 
er,  I  here  once  more  present  thee  Senecaee  tranfilatioo."     In  thll 
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cue  Sooeoft  is  to  be  oonetdcred  Uie  n&me,  not  of  &  pcnson,  liut  of 
las  woritfl  ooUeetiTelj.  Tlus  ooiulractioa  is  frequent  in  Shake 
gpmre,  and  Fuller  in  the  Infant's  Advocato  printed  in  16$3,  hu 
this  ptuvnge  :  "  If  we  cannot  peroptvo  the  mnnner  of  nntjfoUon, 
no  wonder  if  we  cannot  oonceive  tlie  method  of  graeet  antidote-, 
in  Infants  eoult."  Sinulur  exampks  might  be  molUplied  ad  in- 
Jiniivm,* 

In  Bin  manner,  what  is  now  a  {waHOBiTe  pronoun  was  an- 
ciently but  improporlj  uaod  a]so  as  a  genitive  of  the  personal 
proDonn.  In  the  Wyclifflte  version  of  Geneeif  ix.  S,  we  road : 
"  And  youre  toer  and  i^ujv  trcmbtjrng  be  upon  alio  the  beestis 
of  erthe,"  where  the  modern  version  rightlj  has,  "  and  the  fear 
<(fyou  and  tho  dread  qfyou.^*  The  poMeeeiTeB  of  the  third  per- 
son hit  and  tfuiir  wore  employed  in  tliis  wa;  much  later  than 
-'^boee  of  the  first  and  second  person,  and  oven  in  reoont  times 
many  instonoot  con  bo  found  where  thoBC  prononns  take  a  rela- 
tive after  tbom,  as  "  tAsir  life  who  violate  the  principles  of  mo- 
nditj,"  for  "  the  life  <j/"iAaM  who."t 

*  NMwtthMKDdfng  thli  frae  hm  of  lbs  In  Heeled  pomomIto  bf  old  wrlUn, 
w«  MOQCtima  moc*  in  lb«m  a  loog  sacocadoa  of  the  prepoaJtiondl  coMtmc- 
limi,  u  in  Ihb  pasaage  from  Lhc  life  of  Beu  la  Abel  RcdlTlvus.  p.  471  :  "  for 
b«  not  Oflolf  entTMl  into  a  Goniikli<mllon  0^  the  trticli  0/  Xlia  doclrinM  ^  Iht 
CtarcJi  */  Hom«."  4c. 

t  In  Anglo-Saxon,  the  pawMffM  prvnoun  tbi;alar  of  tb«  fm  penon  wm 
mis,  of  ibeMWuf  ^ia.  Tho  fnn'tive  pltmlof  tho  perwnal  prvinmn  waa 
ire  In  ihe  jtrat  ponoo,  eower  in  iho  aeoond,  btra,  hlora,  or  boora. 
Id  iba  Mird.  Th«  pamtmln  pron/miui  jihinil  of  tho  /ml  and  Mcond  pereoD* 
wow  focn«d  by  trratinj  th*  jcrnitiv*!  pitiml  of  tho  ptrwmal  pmtaunJi  as  a 
noialoallvo,  and  dcicUoing  it  like  an  adjccllvc  proaoon.  For  tbo  IMri  penon, 
ibera  woM  m  poMMriv*  proooon  ta  dlber  the  Htngutar  or  plural,  but  the  gtni- 
live;  b  I  >  io  tbo  tDMCuUne  and  oenter  dngular,  b  i  r  e  Id  the  feminine  singa- 
kr.  aad  bira,  blora  or  boora  for  all  genden  In  th«  plural,  wen  used  bt- 
Head  of  powcsflivo  prooouna.  Tliu  RimilnHty  of  fonn  bctweeo  tbo  jccnltiro 
;4iinl  lA  tlH'  flmi  and  second  penoos  and  (bo  plnnl  poneMiTi;  proncntn  for 
those  porsons.  naiiirallf  led  to  granimalical  and  logical  oonfuslon  in  tho  use 
ofbotb,  and  tboexproasiODa  I  baTc  quoted  from  tbeWjdiffll«ToreloQ9,  "yvwr 
fiar,"  &^.,  were  as  Improper  at  that  time;  as  Ibcj  would  be  now.  for  tbo  log- 
loU  distlnctloii  betwiwu  the  two  proaomlnal  fornu  was  at  no  porlod  of  tbe  lan- 
guage qullo  lost  dgbl  of,  thoo^b  it  was  not  alwaya  drfocly  AtMcrvrd. 

In  tbo  Inosition  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  Bnglirfi,  tbo  grnitlvc  plural  of  tbe 
jvraonal  pronoua  v.  is  dropped,  and  the  objoctive.  with  a  prvpoaliloii.  subsd- 
(uted  for  iL  Tlik  cbange  was  mfld«  beforvi  the  time  of  Wj-rllffe,  and  tbe  naa 
of  ibe  pooaeMtve  pronoun,  Ingt«*dof  tbe  genitive  of  lhc  pvnonal  pronoua. 
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At  prcecDt,  the  uie  of  vrhMt,  the  poflBceBive  of  vr/io,  ia  prect; 
geoeroLlT  ooofitiod  to  pcreons,  or  tMnj^  porEonifiod,  and  ire  ^ould 
BGruple  to  say,  *'  I  paseed  a  houm  wlioee  windowe  were  opea." 
Thu  is  a  modorn,  and  indeed  by  no  means  yet  fullj  eetnbliidied, 
dutinctiun.      Iq  AI1gIo-i^axoo,  tine  form   hwaes,  vbence  oor 


WM  a  vlobdon  nf  the  Idiom  of  tbo  language.  TUt  Is  sbown  abunduiltjr  bj' 
Hie  antiiDrlty  of  tlie  W^cUfflte  tr&uBlaLore  ttaonirive*,  for  ihcy  Tiny  gDomlly 
tOAlut  tltc  (!Uilii(ni>kn,  u,  f(n  eiunple.  In  Jotbiu  Ttl.  18,  wb«re  w«  raad, 
"ountyiuxv  !<■  l»  Ibo  luidel^cJUo,"  in  Uiv  older  text,  uid  "  ta  the  myMinof 
CAm,"  lo  the  IsIvT.  and  in  E»kicl  xiivi.  2)t.  wlivre  oao  li>xt  hu  "  In  ttie  myd» 
dD^  (A«m,"  thcoUii^r  "  hi  ihp  iiiyddis  ^  X&fin  "/ and  en  >n  many  oUmt  pw- 
i^[ee,  where  Ukw  old  trtiulations  agrw  «ntli  the  auUi^Md  vlthiuq.  Tba 
Tiilgarbm  "in our  nUdn."  "is your  mi(bt.""lD  their  mldat," bow  nafaappBr 
Ttry  common,  from  out  of  ihli  oonfiuioa.  Tha  poMnriva  pronoun  cannot 
bu  pro[wirly  appMod,  except  na  iadicatiTc  of  poMmudon  or  appurtenaaco.  Th« 
"  miditl "  of  a  oompaoy  or  oummoaity  of  pcnKiua  i«  not  a  tluug  bclougiug  or 
appuriPnsQt  to  the  company,  or  to  the  indJridualj  composing  It.  It  b  a  men 
tenn  of  rtbuitm.  of  an  adverUal,  not  a  subnandTO,  cbaracUr,  and  is  an  Intnw 
alfied  foTui  of  expremoD  for  OMong.  Tliv  phrase  in  question,  thervfon,  b  a 
gnea  stdedam,  and  Quaupportod  by  the  auih.oriiy  of  pure  Idiomatic  ED;;tlik 
wrilen.  Staakeapeare,  2  Pl  Uenry  VI.  iv.  8,  biia  "  through  the  wry  mfdstoC 
jou  ";  and  thb  in  Um  conMunt  form  In  tlin  audumud  traulatino  of  tlM  lUbla, 
InLrviticQBXXvL  11,  iho  Ajiglo-Saxoaia  to  middea  covre  (cower),  to- 
nlddoa  beiogaptupoaidonpmrD^lbe  pcfflonalpinnouD  eowre.  The 
EogllBh  tranalftiloiu  all  f^lve  "  amoog  you,"  In  .John  1.  itft,  wher«  tho  Oreafc 
loxt  ia>M9(^  ^  i^fivt,  the  Aiiiclo-SaxoD  ii  to-middci  cow;  tbolaterWyc- 
UtHle  vtisioa,  "  In  tbomyddil  qfyou  ';  Ibc older,  "tbo  myddU  man  of  you." 

in  ihu  pwHHgea  where  the  later  tranalalloDa  uae  ammg  ua,  you^  thom,  whom, 
the  Wycliflltc  vondooa  almoat  unif ormly  employ, "  in  tho  mj/ddtl  or  mi/ddtt "; 
and.  of  courac.  tho  cxiiniplillcalionBuf  thia  form  arc  cxlituiMily  auin«roui  la 
thoae  verelona.  Id  nine  oaaca  out  of  leo.  certaiidy,  the  PonatrucUon  io,  "  ia 
Me  mydiiii  <^  u^  you,  them,  or  wltoiu  ";  but  th«iv  ue  a  fi-w  inatanoo,  aa,  for 
cxjtiupic,  in  Rxudua  xxxlr.  ID,  Numbora  xir.  13,  whore  "fron  or  la  mAc* 
myiliUl  or  taytUi»,"  i»  uaod  iu  both  ivxta ;  and  in  Uie  oUtr  tianalatloa  of 
Jerome's  Protoguo  to  Komaoa,  we  And,  "for  mji^  nerciCnl  is  Ood.  the 
lAlcha  wold«  bring*  you  to  vmrt  foUowiage."  Our  U  aomadiBca  uaed  b  the 
■aue  way  dsewbeK la  Old-English,  as  In  1  Gor.  L  8,  Wye.  Veca.,oIileriext: 
"  alle  that  ludepyn  ttie  name  of  oure  Lord  Jhisw  CrUt.  In  vcb  place  of  heok 
and  ou^r*  ";  later  t«xt,  "  ech  place  of  hom  and  f/  outv  ";  whore,  in  the  older 
text,  aur  ia  d  gcniiivu  plural.  So  in  tho  much  earlier  Ix^cimI  of  St.  Bcandau, 
Pen.  Soc.,p.  i.ymir  U  made  a  genitive  plural ;  "ae  yvuraao  acbalntta  eude," 
and  one  tflfou  Hltnll  at  the  end.  Ae. 

With  raqwd  to  thcact  Innt  cxatiiploa,  an  I  rcniaikol  above,  the  employmcui 
oi  tjntr  and  jroar  in  tbi*  coiMtniclioa  was  cootiary  to  both  principle  and  tiaega 
In  the  BngUflb  of  that  period.    The  tue  of  uAom,  or  even  of  iMr,  In  mnh 
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whose,  waa  tlie  genidve  of  all  tli«  geoderB  of  Uie  pronoun  1i  w  a, 

&nd  v^ott  WBA  universally  emploj'ed  as  a.  neuter  hy  the  beet  Etig^ 

lish  writcra  until  a  recent  period,  u.  in  oertaiu  combinations,  it 

still  ie  by  vciy  good  autlioritiea.    The  origin  of  tlm  distinction 

is  to  be  found  iu  a  fact  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  namely, 

tlie  (rhan^  in  the  office  of  gcmlere  in  gninimaj'.    In  AnglO'Saxon, 

gninimaLical  gender  \ea»  independent  of  sex.    So  long  as  the  inB»- 

ouliue,  feiuimne,  and  nenter  were  indiscriininatelj  applied  to  ol> 

jectii  incapable  of  the  distinction  of  aex,  there  was  no  very  strong 

seoBO  of  a  want  of  one  posseeeive  form  for  masculine  and  femi- 

mne,  or  in  other  words,  parMmal  objects,  and  another  for  neuter, 

or  inanimate,  impertonal  thtugs ;  but  as  tliia  distinction  l>ecame 

better  aod  better  establitihed,  and  ib/u>  wan  appmpmted  to/w*^ 

tons,  wAioU  to  iJii^9^*  the  use  of  one  poNsetisive  form  for  both 

was  more  and  more  felt  to  be  inconsistent,  and  tbe  emplox'nieut 

of  the  po^eeaaivo  of  both  oonnfi  and  prononng  was  reflated  so- 

cordiuglj. 

The  oeceeeity  of  a  donbte  form  for  the  more  precise  expreaaion 
of  ideas  wtiich  have  become  distinct,  has  led  to  the  derelopmeat 
of  one  of  the  few  new  inflectiotw  which  modem  English  has 
evolved.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  tlie  personal  pronoun  represented  in 
EngUfili  by  he^  she,  it,  made  the  genitive  or  pocseedve  hU  for  the 


phTMei,  would  not  have  t)««it  »o  nbjeclloiiable,  (tliougb  X  ban  DOt  found 
Ikeir  BO  emplofFd  in  WyclUIi^.)  tKcnuxo  tliitrv  wna  no  powtirivc  pronoun  for 
Uh  rtlatht,  aa  wo  luro  toeii  tlicrv  vriw  nol  for  tbc  pcrxMi&l  of  the  Mrd  pctsoB 
h  An^o-Sazon.  Id  tbal  language,  ti  w  ir  s .  the  genitive  or  powteMtn  earn  of 
lbs  TclftUve,  or  rattavr.  inteirogntire,  b^^,  hwiDt.  viua  used  Instead  of  a 
p(MMariv«  pfoDoun  for  'M  gi"iidern  Mid  iiuiub*:».  Wlicre,  tbt-rofon:,  Ibu  An- 
Jtlo-Sazou  did  not  diaUu(;uiHli  thv  iin!W<>!viiTi-  raw  mid  lIlc  pwuH-.tnivc  pronoun. 
It  in»  not  KLTftDse  tluit  euDy  Kii||{li»b  ntii^utd  cunfouml  them.  Al  praeiil, 
boM^vn.  the  dktinction  in  I'Jiu.blUlii'd,  ftnd  it  i«  a  oorruption  of  ftpc«cta  to  di»- 
i«gud  it. 

Milioo'a  "  my  midst  of  sorrotr."  Samaon  Affoulstea,  1839,  b  a  poetical  trans. 
poaitioQ  for  *  the  midst  of  my  sorrovr,'  and  has  aa  bearing  on  tlxa  prtiMot 
qtiaatloD. 

*  Tbe  Anglo-8axim  relative  and  iai^rrogdtive  n-as  h  w  d ,  niasc.  and  fem., 
and  bwget.Deut.  It  ia  true.Lwdwu^  ^'viiemUy  <.<uiplojL-<]  in  n:f  croica  to 
perHniB.  hul,  at  loaat  In  InierruKaLitMis.  h  w  le  t  was  Ttrj  nf  ten  lued  in  the  aruno 
Vtf.aM  UvBt  if  JiUii  Manui^M  8uiiu:     tf A«  in  Ihii  8on  of  Has  t 

W^  OM  a  ralatlTo,  f*  a  sew  jnunnn&tical  form,  not  taltcn  from  tiilxer  Anglo 
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maBCuttne  and  neuter  gender,  her  (hire)  for  tlio  fominino,  and 
00  long  u  grammatical  gender  hod  cot  an  invaristtc  relation  to 
•ex,  the  eDaploytuGDt  of  a  oommon  form  for  the  masculine  and 
neuter  excited  no  feeling  of  incongruity.  Tbo  eliange  in  the 
gnumoatical  eignifiouice  of  gender  soggested  the  eame  embai^ 
raasmcnt  vttlt  relation  to  the  umveraa]  application  of  hia  as  of 
uAoM,  aufl  wtii-u  tbifl  was  brought  into  distinct  conactoaBnese,  a 
remedy  wua  provided.  At  first,  it  was  need  at  a  po&c««^vc,  with- 
out mlJection  or  a  preposition,  and  wveral  ingtaoces  of  thia  occar 
in  Shake»poarc,  a«  also  in  Leviticiu  xxv.  5,  of  tlie  Bible  of  1611 : 
"  That  which  growetli  of  it  own  accord."  *  Its,  altlioagh  to  be 
found  in  printed  boolca  of  a  somewhat  earlier  date,  is  not  ones 
used  in  that  edition,  hu  btnng,  in  all  eases  exoept  tlie  one  just 
dtcd,  employed  instead.  The  precise  date  and  occa^on  of  tJifi 
firet  inUxMlucrtiou  of  i^  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  could  not  Itare 
been  far  from  the  year  1600.  In  the  Acta  of  the  Apot^tJee  we 
still  read  in  the  standard  editions  of  our  own  day :  *'  The  iroa 


*  The  DM  of  an  unlBflecled  form  u  a  poaaeaglve,  wUhout  the  pnpodiioo  of, 
wu  by  no  meuu  coaSned  to  tbo  pronoua  0.  la  Robert  of  Qloxiocater,  98,  «< 
bavo 

Conaa  |>o  qtune  toaffu,  be  cleputle  oiit  \o  Mtill«, 
•iidkg&ia 

^  kb  be  k^ng  of  BreleyDe,  |iat  was  [>ln  mob  land, 

Tbe  flnt  vtmo  of  Robert  dc  Bninne'i  Tcniuu  of  Lttui;to(t  nina  tbua : 
to  Soim  Bode  bok«  writcn  or  Morii»  oldc  ; 


aD(l  on  pa^  18 : 

In  Charitmagn  eourte.  ilre  of  Salnl  Viay*. 

In  Hit  older  WjcKHlle  rwrion  of  G«ne»U  xxlx.  10.  wc  tlnd :  "  "WTioni 
whaana  Jacob  bodda  tMwn.  miiI  v\*U:  hir  hU  unMf  dotf;At«r "/  uut  xxx.  S&: 
"•ad  jratteafpacoof  thr«dit]o»wcy«  bitwix  licmimd  hinbu^tir  hm/M>itn4." 
Thcec  lattar  caaea  might,  It  \s  tni«.  be  coosldorcl  compounds,  like  tbo  Danish 
Farbror,  Morbror.  (Fader-Broder.  Moder-Broder.)  biii  Ibia 
explaiiBtton  will  not  apply  to  the  Mj-Ui>r  oxftmplM  I  have  giveo,  or  to  nnner- 
OU8  Iu9l«ticc8  of  a  lal«r  dato.  Thus  io  th«  Pastoni  Leitera,  L  6i  "for  hit  ton- 
'eyn  iaityMix";  I.  118:  "on  S«-itH  j^'mon  dajr  and  JmU  ";  I.  128:  "michaa 
most  have  inlrwil  In  lh«  I jjrd  Wyttughhy  OoodM  ";  II.  298  !  "  my  bntlinr  n^qf 

Id  the  Fardlo  of  Faclcn».  1B83,  p.  891.  roprint  of  1618,  we  haTe:  "■  cer- 
taine  sedo  whli^li  growcUi  then!  of  (A«  owne  socordo  ":  and  in  Holland's  PBny, 
I.  24,  "  hailing  tin  of  tkt  owno  bofOK."  These  fornu  aro  by  no  means  ita- 
comiuon. 
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gate  opened  of  Au  ovn  nooord."    I  believe  the  oarliest  iiwtUMM 
of  the  use  of  the  neuter  poBBesstve  yet  observed  ore  in  Shoko- 
.       tqpeare,  and  other  dramatiete  of  that  age.     Most  EDglieli  writers 
I       oontinued  for  some  time  longer  to  employ  /tis  Indi^riminately 
^■fwith  reference  to  male  persons  or  ereatnreti,  and  to  inanimate  im- 
^Bpentoaal  things,     for  a  conaiderable  period  al)out  the  heguining 
I      of  the  aeveuteenth  century,  there  was  evidently  a  eeme  of  incon- 
gruity in  the  application  of  Aw  to  objects  incapable  of  the  dietinc- 
.      tioD  of  Ecx,  and  at  the  game  timo  a  reluctance  to  sanction  the  in- 
trodaction  of  the  new  fonn  iV«  as  a  Rubstitnte.    Accordingly,  for 
the  first  half  of  that  century,  many  of  tJ  ic  beet  writera  reject  tliem 
.       both,  and  I  think  English  folioe  can  bo  found,  which  do  not  con- 
tain a  single  example  of  either.     Of-ii^  thcnqf,  and  longer  cir- 
cmnlecntioiis  were  preferred,  or  the  very  idea  of  the  jxwsesdve 
pelatioa  wbb  avoided  altogether.    Although  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
writing  about  1660,  aometimea  has  ii9  five  oT  ax  times  on  ono 
page,  yet  few  authors  of  an  earlier  date  freely  ui>e  tliia  poeseseive, 
and  I  do  not  remember  meeting  it  very  frequently  in  any  writer 
older  than  T.  Heywood.    Ben  Joneon  eometimee  employs  ita  in 
his  works,  hut  does  not  recojfuize  it  in  his  Grammar.    It  oocora 
rarely  in  Milton's  prose,  and  not  aliove  three  or  four  times  in  hia 
poetry.    Walton  commonly  eiuploys  hl»  instead.    Fuller  haa  its 
Id  aome  of  his  works,  in  otherrt  he  rejeetM  it,  and  in  the  Pingah 
Sight  of  Pulestiue,  printed  in  1650,  bulii  foriiiM  arc  NDnietimea 
applied  to  a  neuter  noun  in  the  course  of  a  single  sentence.'*    Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely,  if  ever,  employs  hia 
IB  a  neuter,  and  I  think  that  after  the  Be^toration  in    IG6(.), 
Karccly  any  iuBtancee  occur  of  the  use  of  the  old  posActvive  for 
the  newly-formed  intiection.     It  is.  somewhat  BiIlg^lI.^^  th.it  the 
neuter  poeeeeaive  did  not  apppjir  till  long  after  the  grammatical 
change  with  respect  to  gender  had  taken  place  in  literature,  but 
the  explanation  ia  to  be  found  partly  in  a  reptignanco  to  the  in- 
troduction of  new  iiiflectiOQB,  and  partly  in  the  fact  tliat  the  old 
application  of  genders  was  kept  up  in  the  spoken  laogoage  long 


h 


*  "  Huf  idIIcd  bcDOC,  thia  river  mlitaifl;  runs  oti  as  seiuiblo  of  i4t  E«d  fnto 
rnddeol)*  to  fall  Into  the  Dead  Sea.  at  Aahdoth-Pls^ah.  where  all  hU  oomtOTt 
h  to  Jltve  the  ootopouy  of  two  olker  brooks. '"    Book  II. ,  68. 

"WlieUwr  from  tho  Tiolenoe  of  tli«  wiod  then  blowing  oa  tit  stream,  and 
■DgilDS  li  bejroDd  Ui  banks.*    Book  II.,  S9. 
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after  it  had  become  cxtiact  in  the  writteo.  Indeed,  tbey  arc  stiU 
applied  to  iDoninuitc  objecU,  in  the  same  cotifiu^  wti^',  ta  khbo 
^igligU  provincia]  dialects;  lud,  even  apart  fn^m  tli(!  puetical  vo> 
cabulary,  traces  of  the  Muue  practice  exist  among  lu  to  tliis  dsj. 
Tbe  Indiflorixaiiute  ottribntioD  of  the  three  gender^  uh  Id  Angb- 
Saxon  and  German,  or  of  tlie  maeculme  and  feuiiniite,  w  in 
French  and  Italian,  to  inanimate  objects,  U  pluloaophicalix  •  | 
blemiali,  and  practically  a  eeriood  inconvenience,  in  those  laa- 
gaageit,  and  it  is  a  great  impravtuueut  in  Ecglicli  that  it  las  sim- 
plified ita  gruuniar,  hj  rejecting  so  nuperlluouii,  anmcaniug,  and 
onibamuwing  a  rabtletjr. 

A  tungnlur  oljeolete  or>rniption  in  the  sjntax  of  our  mother- 
tongue  mfl  revived  not  far  from  the  period  of  the  introdnrtioa 
«f  iUf  and  it  has  been  tuoaOy  iwcri))od  to  a  paanou  for  gencralii- 
in^  tbe  lawft  of  langoage  before  iu  facts  wore  toD  ascertained. 
Two  veatoriee  since  it  was  common  to  write  John  A«a  ttiok, 
Mary  her  look,  and  the  tike.  Ben  Jonaon  mya,  that  "  noona  in 
a,  «,  «A,  g,  and  tJt,  make,  in  the  poeaes^ive  aingular,  m,  in  the 
plural,  M,"  ''which  (Ustinction,"  continues  he,  ''not  obMsnred* 
brought  in  the  mocetrooB  syntax  of  tbe  pronoon  hit  joining  witli 
a  noun  betokening  a  poaaewor,  lu  the^PMM  Am  houm."  *  Tb* 
practice  appeaiH  to  hare  been  fomidcd  on  the  grammatical  theory 
that  «,  M  a  iign  of  the  poseecnve  otse,  waa  a  eontraction  of  the 
poflMBstve  [Hxtnoim  hU.  iJot  it  is  nrgned  tliat  tltoeu  who  uitrt> 
duced  the  ionoration  did  not  remember  that  f  waa  the  nga  uf 
the  poeseeaiTe  in  feminine  aa  well  as  in  maacnUne  noona,  and  in 
the  plnrol  nimiher  of  Che  strong  infleoticm  aUo,  in  neitlter  of 


*  Hamy.  In  1580,  In  his  kpIt  w  ImmvHto  f^prnser).  speaUng  of  Bnettih 
orthognphy  Mys  t  "  But  ks  what  Btaautdidn  tli^s  yl  lauaimd  i 
or  nttaer  Pittudo^phy,  hath  ingNidered  ;  *ad  bowe  ane  errour  atlll 
■ad  bq(ell«Ui  511  ollirr.     lUvc  ww  aiA  Mixmctli,  fur  SfuouUut :  ■(tboiioo, 
since  :  whiloM.  r«r  whitate ;  pbanlasle.  for  phanrfe ;  rurn  Tor  en ;  dloal,  for 
did  ;  Ood  hpM  tenti^.  lot  Ooiutt  wPolA  ;  sad  a  UuMuaiiile  (if  iliai  lanw  Hataps, , 
wbemln  the  iMirntpUi  Urtlioicmptijr  in  tho  dmmU  faalb  bo«i)«  Uic  mAt,  or  |>rt»-4 
clp4]l  cause  of  coiTuplc  ProMNlyc  in  oner  tn»ajr."    UaJcsator,  la  (SaS, 
toiif lu  OD  Uils  form :  "  Ndtber  do  I  m  snle  cause  wbor  to  nae  Ut,  MTlng  1 
wwkU  whicli  end  In  >^  la  '  Saaraua  Mia  couooeQ  was  this,  .AMmi  thai,  u 
ArMeOtt  ibia.'" 

Camir  his  occiin  In  the  PatgcArviueon,  p.  U7.    God.  JUbry  A  i$nuw, 
itvrU  Arlkvr,  {P>imiti»i,)  i>.  1.^7. 
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which  cases  could  it  hare  been  ori^mUlj'  a  cuDtraction  of  At* 

They  shonld  have  further  conHidorei],  it  is  adtivil,  tlmt  upon  this 

theory,  the  «  tinal  of  the  pueAeeistTv  ))nit)QUDi)  Jters  and  tAeirs 

most  in  like  manaer  hare  beou  denvod  from  Am,  wiuch  ia  a 

maaifeHt  abmrdity,  and  that  the  t  in  Am  itself,  which  is  evidently 

m  inllecttid  lonn  of  the  uoiniiia.dTe  masculine  poreooal  pronoun 

he,  could  not  l>e  thu0  explained.    As  I  have  juat  remarked,  hi» 

ia  the  AngU>-Saxon  poaetavc  form  of  the  pronoun  for  both  the 

maeculine  and  neuter  geoders,  the  feminine  having  anciently  had 

the  form  hire,  nearly  corresponding  to  the  modem  A^r.    It 

shoold  be  added  tliat  the  «  tinal  is  the  earlieot  known  aga  of 

the   poeecesive  or  genitive  t,'sam  in  moKt  of  tbe  languagee  of  the 

XndoEoropean  stock,  and  it  may  fau*ly  be  insisted,  that,  for  the 

present,  this  may  be  received  as  an  ultimate  grammatical  fact, 

axot  at  this  time  admitting  of  etymological  explanation.* 

There  'a  a  etriking  analogous  fact  in  the  modem  hiftoty  of  the 

^Qothic  languages,  which  canuot  bo  poaeed  over.    1  refer  to  the 

w->nnrlj  (!untem[>ura]ieoua  iutruduotion  of  a  proeituly  Kimtlur  »ya- 

feactital  form  in  the  Swedish,  Danish,  and  German,  all  of  which 

mJXk  th<!  nxtPimtli  and  wveutuuiith  ceuturiuB  very  frnqnently  em- 

■^^loyvtl  tliK  possessive  pronoun,  in  the  masRiiline  and  feminine 

.^^ndens,  and  both  numberu,  aa  the  sign  of  tlio  genitive  case  of 

~^bo  DOTULf    In  those  dialects,  there  is  the  same  discrepancy  b&- 

'ftiiween  the  primitiro  form  and  the  modem  Bobetitute,  and  even  a 

.^^pentcr  difficulty  in  supposing  the  usual  genitive  dgn  to  be  de- 

:^cived  from  the  poes<>«sIve  pronoun.     This  u»e  of  Cie  pmiumn  is 

.j^;enerally  if  uot  always  ooutiued  to  proper  namcM,  whun-ati  in 

— K^ugluth  it  WH8  applied  aho  to  common  uonus,  and  in  the  former 

■^sftse  it  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  difficulty  of  declining 

^Koroign  names  with  the  native  inflection.    A  similar  device  was 

«aoinetimee  reeortod  to  in  the  Tjiliii  of  that  ilay,  in  the  syntax  of 


*  Bee  laM  Note  at  the  eod  of  Uiis  Ledure. 

t  Id  German  we  flnd  the  following  fomu :  In  il^m  Wolf  Mvloem  Lolbo, 
<}rlnim,  KinAervnd  HauM  MSinhtn,  cd.  ISTB,  p.  119.  ]>ai  RwinDgel  8(ra 
!JI*ru,  lb«  same,  pp.  647-^. 

I  would  aim  icfrr  to  tbs  followfn;  nsKular  ccuB&nclioii  In  English.  "  In 
\,'»  and  voiM»'*  vtin4*,"    Usn  ilic  *  canooi  «taDd  for  hit.    For  the  Scan- 
^dloavlaB  ditlects,  me  ozamplm  clt«d  bf  Yarning.  Dft  Ji/dtlu  FhtJapn>g,  VtXX 
3.  ff  88a.  aad  same  w<ak,  Part  II.  IT  BQ. 
13* 
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modem  proper  names,  and  I  think  it  probable  that  the  Gotliic 
Jangoagcs  Ixnrowcd  it  from  this  comipt  latin  fono,  for  there  ifl 
little  reason  to  etippose  that  the^  could  all  have  taken  it  from  the 
syntax  of  the  one  among  them  which  firet  inCroduoed  ft 

If,  however,  furthor  invealigiition  aliall  show  that  it  spontane- 
ondy  originated  in  an^  two  ur  more  of  tliem,  tlie  foot  beootnet 
very  important,  and  it  would  be  tair  to  regard  it  as  an  expra»> 
non  of  the  lingntstic  sense  of  the  Gothic  race  entitied  to  no 
little  weight  as  an  oridenco  thjit,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of 
reoonciliog  the  forms,  the  real  ori^n  of  the  Gothic  genitiTO  or 
podseaaire  inflection  is  to  be  found  in  a  oooleece&ce  of  the  noon 
and  the  poasesdve  pronoun.* 

The  rejeotion  of  iufluctions,  and  especially-  the  want  of  *  pas- 
rire  voice,  have  c(>m[>e11i5d  ttie  nse  of  SMne  Terj  complex  and 
awkward  expn»»iuna.  The  phraM»  lam  toM^  be  had  been  gtms 
half  an  hour,  strike  foruignora  aa  pertacahu-lj  tnoustroDB.  Such 
oombinationa  aa  "  A«  via*  giwn  a  c&mmUeion  in  a  now  rc^mont  ** 
are  emplojod  hj  tomo  of  the  beet  writore  of  the  prcecni  day,  aa 
well  aa  hy  those  of  an  earlier  pcriod.f    I  find,  In  a  htte  diBcoureo 

*  The  gnunmai  of  tho  Masw-Ootbic  pi«nal»  a  caae  of  rDMootdaiioe  bttmeo 
tke  gtoldra  of  UtB  peraouftl  proDomia.  which  Bcrrea  u  ■  poaanslTe,  and  tba 
gaolllTa  or  potaalTO  c^ac  of  certaio  douob  and  adjecttvet.  Tbe  fenlUr* 
rio^lar  of  the  pecnsft]  prooouo  t«  noM.  iB./bm.  Izoa,  <wti(.  li.  Tb«  gent* 
tive  tfiofular  of  a  aumcroiu  clan  of  mMCultpa  doooi  ends  In  i  • ;  u  iwn. 
yKlgSfgtn.  wlglB.  Tbe  nme  cms  of  mtof  fcminincfl rndfl in  Joa  or  oa; 
aa  nffm.  ^iudaagardt.  gatt.  ft ludaogardJoH.  TbuB  far,  tben  ia  a 
ocrt^  Iiketi«M  'betWMQ  tine  poeaMtlv«  «<  tht  pronotia  and  the  poflaeaaive  «ad- 
lag  of  the  noun,  bul  the  ooiiiddencea  an  too  few  to  aulfaorlae  iba  aapposltloii 
that  Iha  oidiiig  In  qneailon  waa  formed  by  a  ooaleacaoce  of  the  nous  and  pr» 
noun,  for  lo  meat  Mtaao-Oothlc  noom,  th«  pOMnailra  form  admtla  of  so  aucfa 
•xpluiatioa.  UctwccD  the  i^DJtivo  of  tho  adJectlTo  and  the  proiunia,  Iha 
rcaeiabLuia)  ia  much  itroager.  Tako  tho  LodeflDife  fonn  of  tho  adiocUve  g  o  d  a , 
focd. 

MiK.  rem.  Seat. 

NooL  goda,  goda,  god,  godata. 

Gfiu.  godlB,  godalsoi,  godta. 


eompwbtivebatlata,  l»at. 
Norn,  bntiata, 

Q«D.    1>allBlf8, 


batlata, 
batlaialKOB, 


badat, 
batlatla. 


t  I<ord  Bernefa,  (o  bb  tntielatlon  of  FrutoMtn,  Ted.  I,,  chap.  89,  mjt :  "1 
uat  at/tMf  ttia  glsare."  Qiblxni.  Vol.  I..  t-iiBp.  VII.,  obavrw  of  Mftfaihy 
"be  Sad  bteti  dMM  admlttaaeo." 
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ewl  iiiiuiwicripl  uf  LajtuuoD,  lb«  Itst  uapoctABt  As^lo-Skzoo,  or  nlher  Srai 
Sumi  wiirk— « inuiuNcripC  of  iheeulj  part  ot  the  ihtrWcntli  caturr,  aad  prols 
biy  nnwrif  of  lli«t  ktiUiur's  time— Uioie  an  liwo  ejiiunplu  of  Hut  uas  of  b  I  a  M 
Ihv  niga  of  tiM  popuMMUv*  of  proptr  nuoett.  Id  u>oUier  t«M,  wrtlten,  as  b  eop- 
poaed.  fifty  j-can  later,  hia  isgauirallj  labstltatDd  for  ttas  es  of  ifae  oldet 
nUHiltKript.  and  is  lued.  in  a  few  cases,  even  with  cotmnan  oouiu  :  but  U  ■ 
mHATkabk,  that  in  tb«  two  inMaiHwa  where  the oldprtetthoa  bis,  (I.  pp.  17S. 
fT^.)  til -f-n — i"Ti-Hrn  ^"""1^"  *"  th-hTrr  linrrlhTrrjpilnr  prwroiriTT  in  ea. 
la  ibv  Urmuluin.  irtiicli  I  thiiik  miiac  be  tvganled  aa  BngKab  nibet  than 
8iiml-8uoa,  and  Lf  to,  tlum  ttae  uulitai  spodia«B  of  EnsUah,  tbe  poHcadTc  af 
nouns,  ••  wall  aa  tha  plural  number,  ia  fortaod  b;  tbo  MUitioii  o(  f^  (or  ntbcr. 
In  aceordaacc  with  tbc  pocutUr  orthognplij  of  the  author,  of  two  m.)  wHhost 
tbe  apoatn^e,  and  tbe  pronoun  never  sup|dla  tti  place,  to  tba  procIsmatloB 
of  Ileorjrlll.,  (12S8,)  th(>  poaaeaalVB  b  Buda  In  ■  or  a.  In  KAttcn  of  Qloucoa- 
la,  at  l«w>t  in  fluuruu'a  (.'dltion  of  17S4,  Uu)  pooanalve  1>  almost  InvaiiaUy 
fonncil  by  the  ailditiun  of  '•  or  a'a  to  lli«i  radical,  bill  tbens  are  a  very  few  cataa 
wtaCTO  jn  ia  uaod  as  tba  poaMaatro  st^p.  and  printMl  aopaiatdy  from  tba  aoun. 
Thtu,  at  pag«  64 : 

|e  haueoe  ^er  he  wan  t  alawe,  aflnr  ffajm  yt  oamo  y  wya, 
Bamptono  was  y  clepua,  as  he  jrt  y  depud  yv. 

Hk  proaouD  Am  ia  prbted  in  Uiia  edltioa,  indiflerenll;,  hii,  Ayt,  and  y(,  vti 
thercfon:  in  tbe  example  I  bitm  died,  if  tony  poaaiUy  be  a  proaouu,  but  ibi 
men  aeparatioti  of  thic  nyllftblv  rrom  tlii!  nuA  in  the  manuscript  doea  oot  fwovc 
It  to  be  ao,  for  tbe  panidpial  and  [>mt>^t«  Atigmcot  jr.  as  in  y  titnet,  y  elgpvi 
In  tho  above  oouplat,  tbe  profli  W,  aa  in  bt'/iet.  bilefic.Uciru*,biaan.  tin  prefix 
a.  f^AMxi  td.)  m  tn  aeiai  for  aaaeni,  aod  in  a  paaaage  from  a  dilltfnniL  tnann- 
Bcript.  p.  611,  the  plural  alpi  <i  lDa;wny  it,  are  ■epatai^d  from  tba  rooL 

fioaidaa  thia  examplo  from  Itotrcrl  of  Qlouoratcr,  I  find  In  Uiat  wilier  two 
oihai  tnHnocea  of  tbo  wparalion  of  the  syllable  |w  from  the  root  In  the  joanoi 
dveooae: 

The  kyn;  lok  Brut  yi  owne  body,  (a  oatage  as  tt  w(n,~p.  18, 
And  after  Brut  y>  owne  nome  he  clepeda  it  Bretagne, — p,  SS. 

Tliere  are  many  similar  cases  to  the  GmlivMaHff»  of  Robert  of  Oloac 
printvd  in  the  nppcmdLi  to  Heme's  edition,  and  WTtltcn  ippanntly  about 
tniddleof  tbe fitteoQLh century.  Thus:  " Sir /oAa  A  tyme,"  p.  888 i  "Inlhe^ 
V.  Kj-ag  Ilrnry  it  iyme,"  p.  698;  "tbroujjb  GvJ  *»  gnoc,'  p.  SK  i  nod  ibctun 
of  the  pronoun  Ail  aa  a  pOMea»iTv  nijcn  U  (miiiuii  in  Ilardyng.  who  la  imp> 
posed  to  Iia<m  flnishad  hia  cliroiiioU^  :tliou[  I4M,  tho«igfa  be  moat  oanalljr  em- 
ploye the  tvgular  poaeoesivcinf.  Thua,  rrprint  of  1813,  p,  158:  "lo  the  year 
of  Ckrta  hi$  incarnacloiL"  P.  3S« :  "  aod  puttc  byni  whole  la  God  hit  high 
latrcye."  And  In  the  continuation  of  IMS.  p.  438.  "Kfnge  £&nfy  tft»  VL 
Ay*  wife." 

In  Oower,  Coaf.  Am.,  PauU,,  lii.  858,  ft  ■  pamge  when  Am  xny  be  a  pa»- 
ficaalvoalga: 

To  bolde  lore  hit  coreoaunt ; 

boi  U  is  poalUa  thai  htt  may  here  be  nicd  aa  a  datlae,  to  bold  la  love  his 
cowoant,  hia  ivqnirauBl  or  aiipukiion. 
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No  axBinplB  of  Uik  OMMtraction  kas  been  otMtsrrDd  in  Phn  DotiKhmui, 
Chaoecr.  or  lbs  Wydlfflls  wnioiM.  but  three  iqtpmnii  itistanoes  occur  in  Tor- 
imtB  oC  Portugal.  M  vexwa  OSO.  IBtU.  aad  IWS  i  Uta  tfetyUn  ya  Led.  But  it  be 
torJhtm  A  Mke,  and  ffor  •AwAu  if  love.  Tfaeae.  boweTer,  are  lucoaclu&ive, 
for  the  moe  leana  >■  tlioae  oiled  froiu  Robert  of  Oloucrater.  Tbe  ending  (a 
(H  Is  afiea  f otukd  aboat  thla  period,  in  pmaoutu  wttere  it  Aould  not  hai%  beta 
dcHTcd  frota  Au  or  hf*,  tut  fn  odd  of  the  I'nftou  Ldlcfi,  (YoL  L,  48,)  writ- 
ton  fn  1470.  In  which  hvn  ll  spelt  hyrryi.  uid  mirj.  itntrpt.  and  the  plural  of 
aouna  verr  of  ten  ukes  thla  eouUng.  The  form  ' '  my  LorU  B«dluril  yi  f^oa," 
ta  tbt)  Psstoo  Letten,  1. 1S2.  "  to  my  Maiatr  y*  plocu."  I.  l»i.  itn  iirolMbljr 
mare  arthnftaphloal  emn».  as  tbejr  arv  oontmrjr  lo  the  almost  tinifonu  UMgs 
In  Uut  ooIlHilion. 

Is  the  Hofto  d'Arthtir.  first  print«d  in  14%,  tenth  book,  clupt<>r  thtrlf-fiftli, 

1  Qnd  this  paMaga :  "  Bowaro,  Eyngc  U4irl(c^  and  oooie  not  uyghe  me,  for  wela 

tliou wel  that  I  muxei  Aljftaiultr  Ma  luf,"  HuiUherctaamareequiTocaliiulaiioe 

£b  Ibe  flBTeDlfa  diapter  of  the  (aunhbook:  "  Tills  lord  o(  thiflcanel  JkOnama 

teSIr  Dainaa."   In  general,  the  powwKsirc  ufonnad  in  this  work  •>  in  modsni 

Slntea,  bat  alwa;n  without  the  apoBUophc. 

Tb0  oorliHt  cxamplca  I  lia^'a  UMt  with  of  ths  frae  and  oonatant  use  at  Ma  as 

^  powwrnive  ngn  ura  is  Uw  cootinnadao  of  Fabjnui's  Gtironidlc^  cenuBcnciag 

-Willi  the  rcigo  of  Hcnrj-  \^I1.  and  printed  ta  IMS,  pp.  WS,  SW,  901,  ?03.  aad 

elsewliere,  of  ElUfl'fl  reprint,  but  It  is  TcnLarl[tt)>le  that  In  the  i>rerlous  parts  of 

VAist  ChioDlcle,  this  ounnmcllou  don  uot  occur. 

In  Um Confutocyou of  Tyndidc'*  Aunnwi^re,  duu1«  nnuo  1532,  by  Sjr  Tbomaa 
lore.  p.  84S  of  the  edition  of  15S7,  I  find  Uils  paasagn,  "  blm  hayv  they  aette 
*n  saynt  ifaiMe  fijfa  even  by  the  nam«  of  Sapit  Tbomas  the  ItartjT";  nod  aa 
k.  507,  "  for  CODOlitBlOD  of  ItaM  Aya  dedee."     Il  b  poflsible  that  the  form  of 
poannoiTO  may,  la  tboe  inslaiiu*^.  have  been  chaai;cd  by  Ihc  edilur,  so  a» 
I  iMcord  with  the  new  unb^,  but  if  (EenuEni;,  they  dntv  further  back  ihui  the 

iple*  from  Fabyan's  Ctironicle. 
An  IttUanee  of  th«  use  of  tho  ptupoX  powrwtive  pronoun  nr  thp  ri^n  of  th« 
fve  case  of  a  noun  occure  in  a  letter  written  Id  ISSt^,  and  printed  al  page 
of  th«  lulrodnctioo  to  Bagster'a  EngUtib  Efeuapla :  "  I  did  promya  htm  X  L 
^s-Wrlin};  ia  pnie  for  luy  father  &  mother  (Acra  ■owleo.  and  al  cri>len  aowlea." 
^3o  in  A  Bmiatt  Tovdiinn  tt<  OnUi'  and  OoMrnmenU  of  a  Jf^btamoK't  B«vu, 
10<lfi.publiabodbjllH<BoyB]6ocivtyof  Anti(|uari«,Vol.  XIU.,p.980:  "He 
&«  to  see  Into  the  baker  and  bruer  tAn'r  ofHces."  Ac 

Pnllcr.  Warthia,  n.  897,  haa :  -'  Without  the  help  ctf  Aitodne  br  Clue  of 
■^k,"  &<.', 

Thsw  examptea,  Indeed,  prove  nothhig  directly  wttb  regard  to  the  origin  of 
-S3i«  pcaMMfva  ai^  «,  bat  thoao  inxlnneea  and  \ix(*(i  clteal  from  Lnyamou.  the 
^Blert*  d'Artliur,  Pabyan,  and  Morv,  ahow  that  tliv  poM«iwiTc  pronoun  wa*,  to 
Ma«iniii  urii  iil  regarded  as  the  grammatical  equivalent  of  the  potwcnlve  Riga, 
'S^cftne  Ihe  dale  of  tlie  BogHsh  Lllur^. 

DoublleaB  the  number  of  «aeh  examples  might  be  Inercasod  by  further  re- 
^Airch,  bul  they  are  too  few  and  toe  much  at  vnriancc  with  the  utmost  unl* 
-crenel  nKagt'  of  the  hinifuugr  before  l)i«  tuxU^enlh  century,  and  iln  known  hia- 
C^TTica)  elj-mologj',  to  wore  a*  a  founiiiiliori  for  a  gramiUKlical  liiitirj'.  I  f  they 
^tXB  may  thiag  man  than  aMidcotal  departures  from  the  regulAr  fomi,  tltef ,  at 
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nokt.  only  pmve  Hut  purdculur  Engllah  writers  canfoand«1  ibe  poaacarii 
prwnuutiwllb  Uiepouesslreri'ffrt.  ErenthlaconcluHloiitireDderedlnMprolMfali 
by  th«  (Mt  thnt  no  iDitattOR  of  the  ooiTMpoDdfc|i  lue  of  JUr,  or,  with  thti  tit 
McopUoa  wblcb I  harccitcd  from  UiDlclterof  IJJ^, of  i/itir,\i  koown  tooccvs' 
uDtU  about  IfiOO.  PaUgmvc  cxprcstly  nys  thai  the  pomgbsItc  U  (onucd  by 
adding  J  (or  it)  to  Ibe  doud  ;  bekI  he  doG&  not  bfniBolf  Ui  ao/  OMo  employ  tha 
pronoun  for  this  purpoK.  nor  doea  Git  fn  hia  LagODomia,  doUm  any  but  tfa« 
lodectcd  pcMMMlvo.  The  Bpoatropba  before  the  i  in  Bobcrt  of  OlonoeMer  WM 
probably  latroduoed  to  mi^  ths  dislbiction  botweea  the  potwMlTe 
ud  tha  plural  niimbcT,  a  devCce.  which,  when  the  new  plural  fonn  to  t  wa 
hardly  7«t  c«Uoqitial)y  esUtbliab«d,  might  b«  a  convenieoce,  if  acta  neceMty,] 

Uponthevbole.&GD,I  tbink  we  arc  auttaorixcd  loiay  that  the  tfaeary-whlohj 
maka  tbe  poaMMtre  nj/n  f  a  derlTatlve  or  coDtncHoQ  of  the  poaieaalvp  pn»ij 
nouD  Ait,  bi  Es^lUh  etymology,  la  without  btatorlcal  tfUieaet  or  probab 
analogy  to  rappart  It. 

[  ngret  that  I  hare  been  unaUc  to  consult  two  nrtlclea  mentloood  by  Sir  7. 
Uaddan,  In  the  OhMMarial  Remarks  to  Laystnon,  VoL  III.,  p.  451,  OM  In  th* 
Critical  l{«view  for  1777,  vol.  XLIII.,  p.  10,  the  other  in  th4  Cambtid«« : 
Huaeum,  Vol  tL,  as  a  sitapk  mferouoe  to  them  ni|;bt  perbapa  hsTe  wTsd  a] 
diacualon  which  the  itat«aieat  of  Latham  and  [lie  oplslou  at  aoma 
giammarUna  aaoinod  to  r«nd«r  oeoeaaaiy. 
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THB  RVaUSH  LASOUAaS  AB  AFrBOTKD  BT  THB  AKT  OV  WaaTOn. 


The  material  conditioas  to  which  the  art  of  book-making  in 
all  ite  branchee  a  eubjeat,  hare  not  only  been  powerfully  iDStnif 
mental  in  the  modification  of  single  words,  and  id  determioing 
thoae  mmor  queetiom  Qpon  which  tlie  read^  ajid  cumtnodious  utto 
of  a  written  or  printed  volnme  depends,  but  they  havo  exerted  sa 
important  influence  upon  tlie  more  general  forme  of  litemtar^ 
and  even  upon  the  character  tuid  tendency  of  mental  action.  Lot 
me  illustrate  by  a  compariBon  between  tlie  ancient  and  modem 
methode  of  recording  the  proccsees  and  rceults  of  human  f-hongbt 
The  oldest  manoBcriptB  have  scarcely  a  single  point  of  reeemblance 
to  modem  book&.  The  Latin  word  v  o  1  u  m  c  n ,  (whence  our 
wluma,)  derived  from  the  verb  v  o  1  %•  o ,  /  turn  or  tvU,  indicatea 
the  most  usiuU  form  of  tho  aueiont  book.  It  was  a  long,  narrow 
roll  of  parchment  or  papyrus  generally  divided  trangTer»ely  into 
pages  or  columns,  the  word*  written  closely  together  withont  any 
Beparation  hy  sjwcea,  without  distinctive  forma  of  letters,  capital* 
being  omployed  for  all  purposes  alike,  without  marks  of  punctnar- 
tiOD*  irithout  divisions  of  chapters,  paragraphs,  or  periods,  and 
frcqnentlj  made  still  more  illegible  by  complicated  and  obscure 
abbreviations  or  contruotioueof  whole  syllables,  or  even  worflK,  Into 
a  single  character.     The  modem  bciok*  is  an  afiHomblage  of  leaves, 

*  It  mnv  cot  bit  hm  in*\Qrkal  to  ntako  >  Temark  or  tvo  on  the  etymolajE^  of 
tbo  Ladn  and  EDgIbb  words  for  book,  Yolumen,  dcriv«I  an  I  bavti  just 
wiJd  from  T  o  1 V  o ,  Is  a  younger  and  Ipu  common  Laiia  niunr  for  book  itiaa 
ehber  llb«r,  the  generic  term  for  all  books,  or  codex.  prijiiTly  Urn  tp^ 
dflc  dotlgnatJoD  of  nuuiuBcjipls  oomposed  of  leaves  of  oiiy  nial«rial,  vltilo 
[I  Tolumen  wm  tbe  9pj>r.llatloti  of  the  roll.    Tito  word  Ilbcr.  (wtimca  our 

[  li'Annry.)  origimilly  signif^njj  tb«  Inner  tinrk  of  trees,  was  applied  lo  books, 

U  beciiuse   bark  waa  oae  of  the  carlioit  mikieriaii  on  vhtch  the  Latin  peoplo 
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of  convoni^ct.  form  aud  dimeuslons,  eecmrcl^  uaitM  at  oiie 
with  pflg«!8  regularly  numbered,  iinprcaeed  with  eharacters  of  di 
eat  l)ut  fixed  fomia,  acL'onJiiig  to  their  several  usee,  wonlo  se 
ted  hy  ftpaceft>  memberB  of  t!io  periods,  and  the  period»  tkenuel 
diBtiuguialied  bj  appropriate  point*,  and  the  whole  cut  up 
paragraphs,  sectious.  atid  cbaptere,  according  to  the  uaturnl  diri- 
flioB8  of  the  Bubjool,  or  the  oonvenience  of  the  writer,  printer,  or 
rejuier,  and,  finally,  abuudantly  provided  witli  explanatory  notes 
and  refereiiees,  and  atnple  tables  of  cwntent*  and  indexes.  Ancient 
maniucriptB  were,  a«  a  rule,  without  notes,  but  copyi^  or  Liter 
poflftetwore  sometimes  introduced  in  the  margin  explanatory  gXomm. 
CooTentional  eigns  or  charaetere  were  aim  eometimee  made  oaeof 
by  way  of  notee. 

To  an  unpractised  eye,  however  familiar  with  the  indiTidiuJ 
(■haraeteni,  an  ancient  mnnuscript  orinncription  presents  but  a  con- 
fused  and  indiHtinot  iinceeMiion  of  lettem,  and  no  little  practiee  ia 
rec[uirwl  to  enable  as  readily  to  group  these  letters  into  syllables, 
the  hyllablcs  into  word«,  and  to  combine  the  words  into  aeparal* 
poriodii.  fndeed,  the  accidental  omission  of  a  space  in  printing 
botwoen  two  euooeedve  worde  in  our  own  language  eomi 


letinM^J 

orat^l 

bali)^ 


m 


wrote.    Oodex,  or  nituilcx,  wbcnroour  Onb,  dgtiUM  tlic  truok 

(rf  a  tTM.    Tliin  tabltfU  or  wiwd,  Mplit  from  tfae  rtem  ind  corcml  with 

of  wix.  at  a  iTty  r«rl]r  p«riod  nipplled  the  place  of  the  more  modem  p«p7' 

r«a.  p&rclimcaC  and  paper,  Llie  wiiliog  heiag  lobcHbod  upoa  ll>e  wax  w. 

liard  poiuL  or  st^le. 

TbB  Oatlilc  uibM  also  uaed  iillpi  of  wood  for  tlie  nine  pnrpoan.  and 
wood  of  the  &maA  bdun  fouiid  best  adapted  for  writing- taUeu,  iu  primitive 
anme  ^o  Anj^v-Saxun,  buc ,)  bc-cAmc  tUc  ilt3el(;iiiitiou  of  the  inosl  Importaat 
object  fonncd  from  it,  aiid  Inner  our  I':ni[liiih  kviit,  an<l  Ui«  German  Bncb. 
AixHiuling  to  Wvigsiid  dm  wui  ori^iiiOty  JfurJitlab,  IncauM  tiie  Runtc  rAgaa 
uacd  for  li>le  or  i>TOp!iccie*  wtre  carved  on  twigs  oi  alJiw  of  BUt-bnuiaK  Uvea, 
and  eapodally  of  tbo  boccb.  U  b  a  probable  luggMloa,  ibai  the  fona  now 
ualvenally  adopted  tor  tbe  book  ovm  tti  origlD  to  tbe  cmplorniait  of  wood 
or  of  leadeo  tableta  In  tbia  way.  Slip*  of  wood  could  not  wdl  make  a  roll, 
and  it  oooDccted  at  aO,  tbey  would  aatunilljr  bo  mlhcrvd  Ukc  Uavca  of  uodcm 
pnpcr.  Tlie  Cpaal  copy  of  Ibm  ^onw-Qoihlc  tniaaliUioD  of  ibe  GtmprU.  Keo- 
flially  known  aa  t]ia  Codes  Argenteus  —  believed  to  be  of  Uie  Bflta.  or 
bq{Uioiti£  of  tbc  sixth  c«ntunr,  aadooeof  tbe  obicM  parcbmeata cxMIag— ta 
writlcn  on  Iobtco  of  rdluiu  uran^'cd  lii  book-foaliiaa,  as  an  also  moat  of  Iba 
Qrwk  and  Lnttn  iiiauua(7i|)l«  now  vxUnt,  tbi>  aiipnior  oODvcotono*  of  that 
facta  having  Uyl  to  its  gi^ae'nJ  adoptton  not  fnr  from  the  «OBiiai<ncM)a«nt 
Gliristiui)  era,  tbougli  tbc  Ucrculanaaii  &ud  Egyptian  papyri  are  ali  rolls 
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Beriouiil  V  embarraaeea  ub,  and  if  a  whole  seiitence  were  tliue  printed, 
we  should  find  it  almtwrt  as  imintelij^ble  as  a  complicated  cipher.* 
Ad  ancient  echokr,  ou  the  other  hand,  woald  he  hardly  It^i 
pozzled,  were  ho  to  bo  a£ked  to  read  a  compoaitioD,  ereti  of  bis 
own,  i^vidad  and  arranged  according  to  tlie  rules  of  raodem 
Qrpograpbj.     He  would  he  dlstracttxl  with  the  variety  of  charao- 
tere,  capitaln,  miall  letters,  aud  italics,  with  the  niultiplicilj'  of 
marks  of  pnnctTiiLtion,  and  the  shattering  nf  t!ie  pRriwls  intn  fnig- 
meutary  murabvrs ;  pcrplos(:<l  with  tliu  often  lllogiciil  divijiiouH  of 
the  aeDtencGS  and  chaptcre,  uid  cmbomaHKl  bj  the  cODstant  ro- 
cnrreQoe  of  r^foronees  and  annot-ntion?,  all  which  would  fce^n  to 
him  to  eervc  little  othctr  pnrpoBo  than  to  brcal;  the  continuity  of 
argument  or  narration,  and  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  reader 
from  closely  following  the  thougbta  of  hia  autlior.    "We  may  find 
an  illustration  of  thie  in  the  unhappy  diglocatjoii  and  voiifunon  of 
the  Scripture  oarrativee,  by  the  dirisioQ  into  chapter  and  verse, 
B»  iujudicdooftly  made  at  an  early  period  and  onwisely  followed  in 
all  tho  later  transIatiODSL    A  striking  instance  of  dio  confusion 
cauBGd  by  these  divinons  will  be  foimd  in  tho  Book  of  Joshua, 
Cha|is.  V.  Ti.     By  separating  titese  chapters,  the  fact  that  the  Irt 
verse  of  chap,  vi  is  mexely  parenthetical  is  not  noticed,  and,  con- 
sequently, tie  identity  of  tlie  'captain  of  the  Lord'a  hoet'  in 
voTTCB  H  and  15  of  chap,  r.,  aud  of  tlic  speaker  in  verw  2d  of 
chap.  Ti,  is  entirely  lost  sight  of.    The  Book  of  Isaiah  has  aim 
su£^»ed  greatly  in  ita   prophetic  unity  from    tJiette  purely  me- 
clumicnl  divjriona,  and  indeed  if  wt>  read  the  Gocpds  as  they  were 
"Wrritten,  each  ai  a  oontinuouH  whole,  wo  gain  a  very  different  im- 
{Meeoon  from  that  derived  frotn  perusing  tliem  as  wo  haliitnally 

*  The  tollowtng  tftuivticc  fmin  FiilI«r'H  WotiIi1««,  Vol.  I.,  jv  6B,  will  wrm  to 
^kXkOW  tb<  dilBcuItj  of  rcAding  ad  tinlirokui  siiccamIod  of  word*  : 

I  TWII,l.l>OaXTUEniMTCl.B  RX'rOKlCAUYKATO^i'Kl.LTUATUEXUVrUKItKIBKHKTKira 

[•Auaiawo  ft  tMANDLSnxRiuRB  WIT  soirrro  mTgoBgTOPfiAU.coyTiycrBOTOO 


Bren  now  adrerdaemeDls  are  someliinea  lliui  printed  to  attnct  iUU:iidcni,  ta 
f «3r  example : 

"■    rXimiANTWm8KETlSMOtieTACniOS,&c.  —  A!ljroungmcnBhoii!dse 
— ^— '  Bdnamwuidmldrewlo  Mr.  LatrvUle.  Lorrimaie«treet.Walwortb.  audrecdve 
f :^:«Mfchar^al]puticulanoftiieoDl7prep&ratIoawliteUiai^tTovedil(«lfiiproducfl 
•■-^C7f"biik«CHndia«a«tachio«log«therwithtli  TclitmdnHJtartimoialakfrDUj^^ 
^»  ^jttwaMdftcartkle. 
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do,  Id  £ragmeiitar>'  seottotia  md  periods.  In  fact,  the  reetoration 
of  Uie  luiuieiit  xulegrxtj  of  fonn,  is  almost  tlio  only  chao^  wtiicli 
most  soholRrs  would  willingly  «ee  made  in  our  EngUali  New 
Testament 

Miuiiusrript,  indeod,  even  in  oar  own  langnags,  can  nerer 
read  in  tliu  tliouglitlutus  luilf-mtx-liantcal  war,  in  which  we 
oier  th«  I»£os  of  a.  raodom  romance,  or  the  colomnB  of  a  newt- 
paper,  for  tbo  finest,  clcarcet,  and  moet  tmiform  chirogr^pLj  SaHa 
short  of  the  rogularity  and  easy  logibility  of  typographj,  uid  thft 
highest  compliment  we  can  pay  a  hand-writing  is  to  aaj  that  h 
reads  like  pnut." 

The  Oriental  nations,  who«c  mautucHpta  rcoomble  those  of  the 
ancienb)  in  wanting  capitalH,  italics,  and  punctuation,  are  leieorel^ 
readerey  and  a»  thvy  follow  tho  writing  with  the  uye,  they  ygtj 
frequently  artieuhktc  the  words,  or  at  loaft  move  the  Iip&,  as  we 
are  apt  to  do  in  deciphering  a  difficult  chirt^raphy.  Indeed,  endi 
is  the  difficulty  of  reading  manuscript  bo  penned,  that  in  coMt 
where  etiquette  or  other  reasons  require  a  written  instead  of  a 
verbal  mearage,  the  letter  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  reader 
to  explaiu  its  purport  to  the  recipient.  A  eurioos  pawugu  in  the 
OoufflBsionB  of  St.  Auguidue  eeems  to  imply  that  Uk)  ancieota 
usually  sjtioolated  the  words  lo  their  private  rca<Ung;  for  it  it 
remiLrked  m  a  noteworthy  piirtiouhir  in  the  tuihit^of  St.  Ambrose 
that  he  read  by  tlie  eye  alone,  when  engaged  in  private  stady.f 


'Tbepremof  tliBd&rirporW  tb«t  llie  Chanoetlor  Bismurlc  refosed  toacoqit 
a  ptesenl  of  Oemun  books  printed  fr  Ramtm  letter.  aUt^ging  tbai  ihey  wcr* 
1m*  easily  rvwl  than  the  raoDkisli  cl>anicl«r  ootDmouly  employed  in  Qamutj. 
Tiii*  roiiiL  tiHvf!  been  a  mere  conMflslaa  to  a  foolish  natJoDal  prejudice.  Tht 
individual  lolUm  of  tbe  diaracier  conunoiilf  lued  In  Gtamaay,  aro  altnost  u 
fll-dincri  mi  lulled  m  arc  the  Amnonlan,  aod  fhey  arc  veiy  dtMtmctivc  to  Ibo  eyfr 
sighc.  It  M  truclluit  Iqqk  pnictk<:ciui,l>l«aGcniuui  to  decipher  tfacac  craokid 
and  confiiMcd  siiniJi  mom  rtnrlitx  tlinn  a  atnnjcer  can  do,  but.  other  tMngi  t» 
1d^  equal,  pmwniM  itlilcn  fatniliiir  with  both  mflm  of  chnmctcn.  ran  n«(I  boote 
priuCcd  iu  the  cnnimon  Ikuniui  Klplmlict  with  tin  grcAtcr  facUil;  tliaa  wlwa  Ito 
sedinvftl  icprcsonlalivc  ii  OBctL  InncicntiflctrcaHaca  the  GCTHiana  theuiiatTa 
are  faM  abandoniiiiE  ttti*  luijKmci^riil  type,  and  adopting  tbe  almplflr  tWna 
gea^iHlly  used  in  Eiiroiw. 

■t  Do  w<^  ordinarily  think  by  audible  tmaga  of  apokeo  irorda.  or  tj  vtooal 
<o«of  tbdrwrllUnrepreMntaUraB  !  I  have  speculated  ntoeh  on  this  mbjaet, 
and  have  found  in  my  own  cade  thut  Ibc  uiswcr  ntuxt  depend  ou  my  psnonaJ 
bablts  ftl  Uio  time.     Wlien  I  nstil  ninny  Ijoim  a  day,  I  llnd  that  ny  tboughli 
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"  AViieii  Ambrose  was  reading,"  says  Aii|pMtino,  "  his  eye 
piHwd  over  the  puji^,  and  hu  mind  Muclied  out  the  mam  of  his 
author,  but  hU  orgiuiB  of  spcuch  were  nlent.    ~\?e  often  avr  him 
rtndying  in  tlus  inuiuliblc  way,  and  Dover  otJicrwiae,  and  we  mp- 
poeed  that  ho  feared,  that  if  ho  raid  olond,  he  ehoold  be  iuter- 
rnpted  bj  thoeo  who  heard  him  xnth  qtiiMtions  abont  tho  mean- 
ing of  obflcoro  poBiagee ;  or,  perhaps,  the  d««irc  of  sparing  his 
voice,  which  WIS  easily  fati^ed,  was  a  still  better  reason  for  this 
silent  study."  * 

Bat  the  ancient  habits  of  thought  were  wholly  irreooocikble 

~^rith  the  inconsecutive,  discontinaouB  style  of  relation  or  discna- 

caion  and  exprcedon  so  preralent  in  our  time.    Sententious,  in- 

•«f1eed,  and  highly  elUptieal  the  <Ja«acaI  writers  often  wore,  but 

'^fiH  thoughts  were  nevertheless  couneqaent,  and  logically  con- 

"^Dected,  thoagh  some  links  of  the  chain  might  be  left  to  tlie  read> 

^Eii's  aagacity  to  supply.     Hcsi<]oet  iliis,  tlie  fultnosK  of  tlie  ancient 

^  nflL-ctions  was  a  sure  j^idc  throii^li  tho  intricacios  of  the  most 

"X-Uvolved  period,  and  bcnco  tho  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  re- 

■^r^oiiv  those  multiplied  helps  to  easy  reading  which  shallow  think- 

dE  n^  demsn<K  and  the  liabitual  u^  of  which  so  weakoDH  the  intel- 

ligenoe,  tliat  aconnliuit  cmringfor  additional  facilities  is  felt,  and 

■^Bvery  year  ad<U  some  new  device  for  relieving  the  brain,  at  the 

■^LD-spcnsc  of  the  eyesight,  in  tlie  meclianical  arrangement  of  re- 

•^ordcd  words,    "ntat  this  ocolor  disdcction,  tlm  material  anatomy 

^:=>f  language,  has  had  an  important  influence  on  our  modem 

JCuropean  tongoee,  and  on  the  current  of  the  tliought  of  which 

-dioee  laugoagos  ore  the  vehicles,  there  is  little  duu1)L    It  in  true, 

'fthat  in  tbe  decline  of  ancient  literature,  the  convenience  of  such 

^devioes,  ^perduoua  in  more  intoUuctual  uges,  l>egan  to  bo  fult, 

'^eapedally  in  the  reading  of  older  authors  whose  dialect  woa  be- 


I  a  mental  reproducUcn  of  wriUco  wordA ;  at  other  tlmre  tbc;  bjq  ■  succe^ 
ion  of  iuacinu;  wiindii.  Tlic  tlraf  aad  (]unib  tliink  by  Higiui,  or  ralbec  \tf 
SEi«nUl  images  of  tignt,  and  I  hftve  bcon  told  by  a  (li))tit]guiflh>ed  teteber  of 
'Uuwo  uofortunaUHi  that  be  tdoiiMiU  bnVitually  tliougtit  in  the  alga  laoguagc, 
4u>d  ibat  bU  own  children  »»ild  follow  bis  tboujlm.  wbe-u  be  ms  ia  a  '  tiiown 
.^midy '  tiy  otnerrin^  bis  loclpitrnt  bui  unoonitciauj  iifgu  mi)vi.-iii«DW — }iiM  u  ws 
«>fUQ  read  tbflthouflitanf  UtMC  4rouixd  u»  in  tbe  nncoowiQiu  motiODs  of  tlicir 

•Coof.  Ub.vL,  §3. 
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coming  more  or  less  obeolete.  Tlie  inreDtion  of  many  of  tbetn  ti 
dae  to  the  Alexandmn  gr&inm&riaiu,  a  ecfaool  of  criUos  and  com- 
saentatora  who  occupied  themselves  much  with  the  elucidation  of 
Uie  earlier  Greek  wriien^  uid  wlio  are  add  to  have  iotrodnoed 
the  Greek  aecente,  and  Mime  other  points,  to  faetUtata  the  tead»> 
ing  of  the  language  to  forulgners,  as  vdl  as  the  tnBtmetioD  of  the 
joong  in  reading.  Their  obrioutt  adaptation  to  this  purpoao  nnt- 
nndly  WMiiirwi  tlicin  n  nady  roceptiou  iii  iirimarj-  KihooU  tuid 
higher  scminnric^;  nml  in  fnct,  a^  we  learn  from  DionjAinji  of 
Haliciima^^B,  the  diUJoaUy  of  learning  to  read  nuinascript  wag 
BO  great,  that  it  was  nccenary  for  the  pupil  to  reoeiTe  some  gn^^H 
nutical  instmctioD  before  taJciug  reading  Isflsonfl,  obrionsly  to  l^^^ 
able  him  the  more  readily  to  eeparate  an  nnbroken  period  into  its 
component  words.  "Wo  begin,"  says  Dionymns  (de  Admir.  H 
die.  in  DemoBthene,  5S),  "  by  committing  to  memory  tbe  namti 
of  the  elements  of  apoech  eallod  letters."  **  "  After  l^JTiing  tlieaa 
nafnm,  wu  are  taught  the^oww*  and/wwwr*  of  the  wupla  lottwra, 
then  thbir  combination  into  syllablee,  and  the  conditions  which 
affect  ayllablee.  Having  marred  tliese  elements,  we  leom  the 
parte  of  speech,  nich  a«  noana,  verbts  conjimt-liona,  and  tho  like ; 
and  whon  wo  are  able  to  diBtingnish  Uivm.',  tJt^n  wc  begin,  to  writs 
and  to  read,  prononncing  tlw  words  dowlj  at  first,  and  t^Ilabl* 


*AUioiwtiJi.  cilfug  OftlllM,  (S..  79.  p.  iSS.)  Infotuu  ua  tliot  tb«  ttunea  of 
the  lettcTV.  KPd  vren  llis  ■|>elUiic  of  Krllubtea.  won  iutukvI  tnetricotly.  doiilA> 
Ibu  m  a  belp  to  itio  nutmory. 

Saf  iXfa,  fiiia,  y^p/i",  A^^a.  Ami  "^  (Ii  Ac 

See  Becker,  CharJdw.  U..  SS. 

Many  ftttcmpw  hare  bean  made  totraceorlodlrtne  Uieblatorrof  alptiabeU, 
but  Id  ^nrjul  wiib  varj  doubtful  ■uceeu.  and  wIiatnT«!r  Um  orlgto  of  alpha* 
bene  may  hare  been,  they,  uid  all  other  pictorial  npraaeBtatknui  eS  attlcnlaM 
•ounde,  muf  t  be  coiuddcnd  u  now  purely  aibitnry.  Tba  Gbctokee  Gwal'a 
imurkabloalphabcrt  for  writing  hii  native  tongue  wm  compoeod  of  Irticn  and 
ottier  charactera  whieli  lie  found  in  American  boohs  and  D9«rit(m|Mini :  but  ■> 
h«  hitd  oerar  leaned  to  road,  the  valiiee  lint  he  aMlgn«d  to  tho«c  ctuuitcra» 
bad  no  rebtlOD  to  theilr  force  Id  Engtlalt.  His  alphabet  waa  Ryllabic.  and 
•truciure  of  the  Oierokoe  language  In  bucIi  that  t*ffkij/-tArte  mfmbaAn 
to  exprcaa  all  the  ayllabic  oombiuatlona  of  demealar;  souoda  In  Uiat 
Tliat  QiMet,  Is  telcotiog  particular  symbola  aa  ropraaeotatire  of  apeclal  aonnd^ 
waa  iculdod  by  aome  oliacim  or  fancied  aiulofy  balween  tbe  alcn  and 
artlculaiton,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  aa  thfl  dataDad  Uatoij  of  the  ttiTanl 
perfohed  wilb  the  inventor,  we  oannat  now  tnoo  the  miocaariva  mnf»  ot 
nuntal  prooona*  foUowed  I9  bim. 
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by  syllable,  imtU  rendered  familiar  by  practice."    Tlie  introduo 
tiott  of  marks  of  ptuctcation  into  Latin  manOEcnpt  was  epecially 
^vorod  by  the  infloriblo  character  of  the  I-atia  language,  which 
inexorably  demands  a  periodic  Btmcture,  and,  like  a  true  peda- 
gogue, pedantically  Insiats  that  the  reader  shall  parse  every  word, 
in  order  to  maater  the  sentence.     Once  employed,  they  bccomo 
indispensable.    Beginning  witb  air-bladdera,  we  never  leftrn  to 
swim  wittioat  tliem.    Every  parenthetiiF  itinift  have  its  lundDtnrlcs> 
every  turn  of  phraae  ita  fluger-poat.    We  thinlc  by  eommiis,  semi- 
oolone,  and  penods,  and  the  free  movementa  of  a  Demouthenea 
or  n  Thucydidea  are  as  unlike  the  measured,  balanced  troad  of  a 
amodeni  orator  or  historical  narrator,  as  u  tho  flight  of  aii  eagle  to 
-tbe  lock-rtcp  of  a  prison  convict,  or  to  the  march  of  a  wcU-drillcd 
£u:)l<Iier,  who  can  plant  his  foot  only  at  tlie  tap  of  the  dmm,*    "Wo 
^ut)  not  content  with  a  punt-luation  which  marlca  the  beginning 
^and  end  of  a  period,  aej>aratea  ita  members,  and  digtingulBhea 
-yarenthetical  qoalificjitioafl.    We  rctjnire  that  it  iihsll  indicate  the 
jsrhetorical  character  of  the  aontonco.    If  it  ia  vocative,  ejaculatory, 
'^Dptative,  inter jcctional,  it  mu^  holet  an  cxelamation-point  as  a 
^=ngiial.     If  it  is  hypothetical  or  interrogative,  it  muat  aunomioe 
5  taelf  by  a  mark  of  interrogation  ;  and  the  Sftauiards  carry  tlie 
^^wint  bo  far  that,  In  their  typography,  tlieee  aigm  precede  aa  well 
:^a»  follow  the  seotenoe. 

There  is  a  neeeeat^,  or  at  least  an  apology,  for  the  nae  of  puno- 
-Anation  in  mo«t  modern  languagea,  Eugliah  cepocially,  but  which 
«ippliea  with  leas  force  to  Greek  and  Latin.t  I  refer  to  the  oth- 
^u>wiK  inevitable  obecarity  of  long  sentences,  in  langnagea  whore 
"the  relationa  of  the  constituent  words  are  not  determined  by  in- 
:£ection  bat  almost  wholly  by  position.  The  use  of  commaa, 
aeemicolone,  and  brsckcts,  auppliui  Llio  place  of  inflections,  and  en- 
sblee  us  to  introduce,  without  danger  of  equivocation,  qualifica- 
'^ond.  illn^^tratioQa,  and  parenthetical  limitation^  which,  with  onr 
^^nglish  eyntax,  would  render  a  long  period  almost  unintelligible 

■8a»p,  fOanU,  note. 

\  Ereo  In  Ladn  we  maf  Dotioe  that  tb«  meaning  b  iwinictlmai  Icfl  doubtfal 
■^»bere  oar  modem  devfca  of  Ilailolvlni;  would  have  madn  It  parfoctly  clear. 
^tke  for  iiiBlaiM.'<:  Uio  tiAlfi-Kia$;  extract  from  Juliau,  .Vui^pagon  :    "  Kgo  oUm 

am  In  lilbcnib  ajxid  camu  IiUt«tlani  [sic]  eiilin  tialli  I^riiiianim  oppjdnni 
spptilUnt."    UII  earam  ot  hutttiam  iluit  ia  to  be  ompbaalifd  ben  t 
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onleiw  iU  meml)er»  were  diTided  \ty  mark*  ol  punctuiitiop.  Witii- 
out  this  nnxilUr^',  we  sliouM  1*0  ubli{^  to  nuku  unr  written  ^tvle 
mach  more  disjointed  tJian  it  now  is,  the  Kntunotw  would  be  cut 
ap  mto  a  maltitade  of  dletiaet  propositioDe,  and  tliv  leading 
thotif^ht  ooneequeiitl^  often  aepAnitcd  from  ite  incidents  And  ite  ad- 
juiicU,  Tlio  pravtiL-c-  of  thus  framing  our  writti-D  etj-le  omnoi 
bQt  materially  iiiflucric«  our  use  of  langaago  as  a  niedimn  of  un- 
epoken  tLon>;)il,  luid,  of  coarse,  our  habits  of  intellectiul  oonoBf^ 
tion  and  ratiocination.  It  is  an  advantage  of  no  mean  importanoe 
to  be  able  to  K'^i')  *^  ^^'^  grammatical  expreeaoo,  a  gencnd 
trutb,  witb  tlie  Qooesearv' limitations,  qualificationg,  and  conditions 
wlkicli  ib;  practical  uppli(»tion  requires  and  tbe  liabitnal  omiMdon 
of  wbich  c)ianicterize«  tlie  lOiallow  tliinker;  and  benoe  the  invo- 
lution and  cone«ntRition  of  tlioiigbt  aiid  style,  wliidt  panctnation 
facilitates,  are  valiubic  as  antirlutiw  to  tho  many  districting  inilii* 
unceH  of  modem  aodal  life  On  tbe  otlier  hand,  tlie  principles  of 
punctaatioii  aro  subtle,  and  an  exact  logical  training  is  requisite 
for  tbo  just  application  of  tbem.  A  perfect  punctuation  would 
reprewut  natural  paiisos,  and  wotUd  be  as  properly  a  part  of  or- 
tbogrepby  aa  are  lettore  wbich  roprceent  soonda.  Tbe  eame  re- 
m&rk  applies  to  accent.  Naturally,  tben,  mistakes  in  tbe  use  of 
points,  as  of  all  the  elements  uf  Uo^uage  written  or  spoken,  are 
&cqneut,  so  much  so  in  fact,  tliat,  in  (he  coiiBtnaction  of  private 
oontracts  mid  even  of  statutes,  judicial  tribunals  do  not  mnch  re- 
gard puucto&tioD,  and  some  ominent  jurists  have  thought  that 
l^alaCive  enactments  and  public  documents  filiould  be  wit)  ion  t  it. 
Ajb  a  guide  t«  tbo  intonation  in  re-ading  alond,  in  a  langudj^u  which 
hu  BO  few  gnunmatical  landmHrks  as  English,  it  is  invaluable ;  for 
it  is  as  tme  in  our  days  as  it  was  in  Cliauoer'a,  that— 

A  lundfTT  that  pointrth  HI 

A  good  tieiit«nce  may  of  I  ■pIU. 

The  art  of  printing  has  its  apeciaJ  condittoiu  aiul  liniitatiotui, 
wliJcli  have  affected  language  in  a  viriety  of  ways.  Every  ^icr- 
sou  wbo  wrilcfl  for  publication  fiuda  that  tlie  fonn  and  atrange- 
ment  of  his  matter  mast  often  be  controlled  by  what  arc  called 
'printer's  reasons';  and  similar  considemtions  of  mechanical  no- 
ocsaity,  oonvenicneo,  routine,  or  prcjndice,  exert  a  still  more  im- 
portant influence  on  questions  uf  pnnctuatioD,  orthography,  and 
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even  uxpre«0ioii.     The  matter  of  tiie  writer,  or  'copj/  w  It  ig 
technicaUj  called,  mitst  be  looommodated  to  tlio  apace  to  )ie  fillud, 
tod  abridged  of  extended  atwordingly.    If  jon  volont^cr  to  eo- 
liglitra  yoar  feliow-ciiizeus  through  the  pages  of  a  Daily,  yon 
may  be  told  that  but  half  a  ooliunti  can  he  pj>arMl  for  yoar  article, 
and  yon  most  consent  Up  cut  down  ymir  lumiLiratioDs  to  that 
standard,  or  aUow  tlicm  to  be  priutcd  in  a  crowded  and  micro* 
msa^B  type.     If  you  are  a  n^uhir  coiitril>utf)r  to  a  ma^Tnne  or  a 
tiemap«p6r,  yon  may  be  colled  apon  to  cTtcmporizc  twenty  Imea 
of  email  pica,  or  to  decide  which  etanai  of  year  poem  shall  bo 
(^mitttxi,  that  it  may  not  overrun  the  page;  and  when  yon  pub- 
lish a  book,  you  may  be  requested  to  confine  your  preliminary 
'^te^ptSte  with  your  reader  to  the  exact  limits  of  the  printer's 
«  form.' 

In.  the  early  kietory  of  printing,  books  sometimee  nnderwcnC 
obanges  from  analogous  faueee.   Fonts  of  type  were  often 
enull  tliat  a  1ar|^  Tolume  vtbs  uecoasarily  ilinlrilxtteil  among 
offices  to  be  printed.     It  would  in  tUs  vam  lie  iitipowible 
-Ao  determine  precisely  how  many  printed  pagc»  a  given  (quantity 
^□f  mannficript  would  fill,  and  of  i^ounv  tlin  printer  vlio  tor^k  tl.e 
'latter  portion  of  the  copy,  must  labor  nnder  a  good  deal  of  un- 
certainty as  to  the  paging  and  signatorce  of  his  sheet*.    Henoe, 
■•iiero  would  sometimes  occur  n  considerable  break  between  Ibe 
3a8t  page  of  the  fird.  part,  and  the  first  page  of  the  seeoud,  and 
-tthifl  most  ^ther  be  left  with  an  unseemly  and  suspicions  blank  ot 
'^iOed  op  with  new  or  eitraneoue  matter.    Time,  in  John  Smith's 
^enewll  Hifltorie  of  "V'irg^nia,  162i,  there  occurred  in  this  way  a 
3datiu  of  ten  pogee,  and  the  autlior  {>artially  fills  it  with  compli- 
3n«itary  vernm  ajldressed  to  bim  by  several  friends,  making  ttua 
aipology  for  tlieir  iuLroduotion  : 

"  Now  seeing  Lh(;re  is  this  much  Paper  here  to  ^wre,  tliat  you 

tahonld  not  lie  altt^jether  cJoyed  with  Prose;   such  Verses  as  my 
-rortliy  Friends  bestowed  uj>on  New  England,  I  here  present 
JOB,  because  with  honestic  I  can  neither  reject  nor  omit  *hoip 
conrtoeios." 
In  like  manner  the  editor  of  Fullers  Wortliiw,  pubU 
1669,  excoses  the  irregnWIty  of  the  paging  by  saying  tl 
AtaoontiDg  of  Sheets  to  expedite  the  work  at  sevcrall  Fn  > 
occudoned  the  often  mistake  of  tlie  Folios";  and  in  Ab 
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riviu,  1621,  an  eironeoiu  computation,  tA  to  the  space  wl 
inannscript  would  re(|airc,  compelled  the  leaving  of  t«D  folk 
unpaged  botwoen  page  440  aiul  page  441,  from  which  pwiut 
oUior  preee  luul  uudurtakeu  tho  priuLiug.  Like  blanlca  ma;  be 
obeorved  in  ancient  manuscripts,  and  thcj  often  seem  to  bare 
been  filled  up  by  subwquo&t  ]x)«Ki^or8  with  wholly  irrelovukt 
mattor.*  ^ 

It  is,  however,  maittljr  in  Hmaller  matteni,  that  the  m* 
chatucal  influence  of  the  prees  is  mofit  conspicuoos,  if  not  mont  im* 
portaut.  Xot  only  wliat  in  the  nomenclature  of  tho  art  are  called 
*  fomifi ' — that  te^  the  nnmbor  of  pagoe  incloeed  In  a  single  frame 
and  printed  at  one  operation  on  one  piece  of  paper — hat  the 
dimenaions  of  the  page,  and,  in  printing  prooe,  tlie  length  of  the 
lines  alito,  are  inflexible,  and  our  equally  rigid  chanu^ers  cannot 
be  crowded,  mipcrposcd,  or  induBnitcly  extended  by  lengthening 
their  horisontal  linc«,i-  as  they  ant  in  Oriental  books,  to  fit  them  to 
the  brcftdth  of  the  page,  but  if  there  is  s  deficiency  or  an  exaatt 
of  matter,  something  most  bo  added  or  omitted.  Modem  Uig^ 
noity,  it  is  tme,  hns  contrived  methods  of  nccommodatian,  or,  to 
nee  a  word  characteristic  of  our  times,  of  compromise,  by  which 
appearances  may  often  be  saved  withoat  a  too  palpable  uoiifioe  of 
the  autJior's,  or  rather  printer's,  princdplee  of  orthography  and 
punctuation.  But,  at  a  somewhat  earlier  stage  of  the  art,  the  con- 
venience of  the  oompoaitor  overruled  all  thinga,  and  in  spite  of 
the  improvements  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  there  am  few 
writers  who  do  not  even  now  sometimes  sofier  from  the  despotina__ 
of  that  redoubtable  official.  fl 

At  the  period  when  our  langtuge  vu  in  a  more  flux  and  nn- 
Mttlcd  condition,  and  the  press  was  a  leas  fiexible  instrumnot,  if 
tlie  words  of  the  maniiwript  did  not  correspond  exactly  to  the 
length  of  a  line,  and  the  ditlieiilty  nould  not  be  remedied  by  tlie 
int<ertion  or  omiasion  of  printer's  Hjjaces,  without  leaving  etariog  , 
blanks  or  a  crowded  condition  of  Itie  words  at  onoc  distasteful 
■  typographic  eye  and  perplexing  bo  tlio  reader,  a  comma  migli 
b«  dropped  or  introdnced,  n  capital  exchanged  for  a  small  letter, 


fir.  S 


*  See  Watlcnbach.  HandSd^r^Un-Kuiidg.  p.  204. 

fin  the  MatmatttO*  BoequMat«,  Florenee,  1068.  and  la  the  oorioui  Iflnf 
Life  of  tlic  JnuU  AQchlete,  Ttome,  17B8,  (Im  lMh»^  a,  e,  wd  n.  are  elon^lal 
bj  %  lioricoiilal  Ntroicu  at  bnilum  wbou  iwoeanrj  bi  nil  ■  tip«c«. 
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or  vice  TorsA.  So  if  the  author  lucd  a  word  tlio  BpclUug  of  wUidi 
was  aot  well  settled,  (and  all  modera  orthognipby  wae  doubtful 
three  liondred  years  ago,)  a  letter  or  two  might  be  added  or  omit- 
ted, to  {pve  it  the  proper  length.  This  is  the  explanation  of  much 
of  the  irregular  orthography  which  occors  in  the  older,  and  sotne- 
times  in  more  recent,  editioQa  of  panted  books.    The  ingecoity 
of  more  modem  printers,  as  I  have  already  observed,  has  deriwd 
methods  of  removing  or  greatly  leaseuing  this  embarrassment, 
ohiefly  by  the  dexterons  use  of  tipaees ;  and  the  convenience  of 
0pelling  and  punctuating  according  to  a  nnifonn  standard  so 
^greatly  overbalances  the  difficulty  of  aooominodating  the  matter 
'fco  the  page,  that  autlions  nuw  oomplaiu,  not  that  the  printer's  or- 
'fcliography  is  too  variable,  bat  that  it  is  tyrannically  inflexibld. 
JX^ndor,  in  his  second  oonrersation  between  Johnson  and  Tooke^ 
■tolls  us  that  Humtfs  orthogiaphy  was  overruled  by  his  printers. 
!^He  wrote  the  preterites  and  past  participles  of  Uie  weak  verbs 
-^fvith  a  t  final,  as  Milton  did,  as,  for  example,  looH  for  loaJc^, 
"fcnt  in  his  printed  works,  the  compositor  and  publisher  would 
^Emffer  no  such  departure  from  the  established  laws  of  the  chapel, 
_An  eminent  French  philological  writer,  when  accused  of  violat- 
~Sjlg  his  own  principleB  of  ortluigmphy  in  one  of  his  printed  essays, 
-A:hus  replies :  "  It  was  not  I  tliat  printed  my  essay,  it  wad  Mr. 
!3Mdot.    Now  Mr.  Didot,  I  ocHifcM  it  with  pain,  is  not  of  my  opin- 
moD  witli  regard  to  the  spelling  of  certain  plurals,  and  I  vaunot 
'^sblige  him  to  print  against  his  conscience  and  his  habits.     You 
Hmowtbat  every  printingoffioc  has  its  rales,  its  fixed  systeni,  from 
-^(vhich  it  will  not  consent  to  depart     For  example,  X  think  tho 
'^[frQeent  fashion  of  punctuatiou  detesitable,  because  the  points  are 
SDuttiplied  to  ridiculous  excess.    Well,  I  attempt  to  prove  this  by 
3>reocpt  and  example,  and  the  very  printers  who  pabBab  my  argn- 
^ueut  scatter  points  over  it,  as  if  they  were  shaken  out  of  a  pepper 
"l»i.  It  is  their  way.   "What  would  yon  have  I  They  will  print  my 
i^Mny  only  on  condition  that  I  will  Hubmit  to  Hneit  jtraetioa,'*  * 

The  early  printers  were  very  often  learned  men,  and  bad  thero- 
iore  a  much  better  right  to  control  the  orthography  r 
oathors  than  liave  those  of  onr  day,  who  ore  seldom  com.' 
form  any  opinion  on  tho  subject,  ex(.-cpt  so  for  as  regard- 


IQ 
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renienoe  of  theLr  art,  or  rather  Uieir  trade.  The  old  tTpographen 
indt-vd  wvnu  U)  liave  L-xurciaod  Buprt^mc  authcwity  oa  thLs  pc*int, 
and  KVtin  VB  luLu  ojs  livar  the  Ix^innuiguf  Uio  Hcvonteontb  oentcry 
Boewcjdo*  rabioittcd  implidtljr  to  tliuir  cootrol. 

Habit»  of  spelling  mxih  become  fixed.  A  bad  speller  caimot 
accuratfliy  copy  a  well-spelled  mamHeript,  and  if  tho  appreotioci 
in  nn  office  were  not  ngoroiuly  tmnod  to  an  invariable  system  of 
spelling,  tbe  troable  they  would  oocaaion  the  proof-reader  would 
be  endless.  Experience  baa  sbowo  that  Dotliing  is  more  difficult 
than  to  obtain  an  accurate  reprint  of  an  old  edition,  or  the  pnl^ 
lifibing  of  an  old  manuscript  with  the  original  orthogrmphj ;  and 
tbia  is  one  reawn  why  so  many  of  tbe  most  valuable  sources  of 
infnrmation  respecting  tlie  earlr  forms  and  history  of  our  lan- 
guage have  never  been  made  accearible  by  the  preas,  and  why  later 
editcos  have  rendered  bo  many  sterling  ohl  authors  wholly  valofr 
Icm  for  alt  philological  purposes,  by  clianging  or  disguising  their 
meaning,  in  the  foolish  attempt  to  fit  them  to  the  taste  of  the  vul- 
gar reader  by  moderolzing  tbeir  epoUing,  and  by  conforming  their 
supposed  erroneous  grammar  to  the  practice  of  the  hoar.  A  writer 
of  tho  pi-eeent  day,  who  quolea  a  oouplot  of  Chaucer,  must  ex- 
pect that  the  printer  will  reform  the  ortliogmphy  accordhi|^  to  the 
latest  edition  of  'Webster,  and  if,  in  the  indulgence  of  a  passion 
for  the  archaic  and  the  venerable,  he  venture  to  employ  an  old- 
fashioned  form  or  an  obsolescent  word,  the  compositor,  pitying- 
his  prcturacd  ignorance  or  want  of  taste,  will  charitably  amend 
the  'copy,'  by  sub^titnting  a  word  of  a  more  cnrrent  coinage.  If> 
us  has  happened  to  the  writer,  be  jestingly  apply  to  a  youth  the 
old  Euphuiitic  appellation  of  a  juveno^,  tlie  printer  will  chaBgo  hi> 
anticpiat^d  snlwtantire  into  the  adjective  jnventZc,  and  if  he  ring 
of  a  *  grisly  ghost,'  he  may  find  lu'n  awe-inspiring,  but  somewhat 
vague  epithet,  rendered  more  praaeely  descriptive  by  being 
printed  with  two  ss.^ 

KidiDcnt  printers  usually  adopt  some  popular  dictionary  aa  a 
etiLudnn],  and  they  allow  the  writers  for  wliom  they  print  no 

'  Aftor  prgfoseliig  to  linro  a(ih«red  very  ■iricUy  to  hli  tezu  iQ  spilo  of  btf- 
lukrianu  and  aoledsms,  be  uji :  "  Adrert«  acciiDdo.  ortbographls  com  aem- 
haa  r^oDem,  qtmm  Typngnphn*  optlinn.TU  JiiilicuviL"  Prolegomms  id  I'iui 
J'^OitM.    P.  Izzxv..  Ed.  Wi». 

i  »e«  two  iraaaMloDs  from  UBtUiimoD  lo  tbe  Wbig  R<;v1ew  for  1843. 
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de^'iation  from  tliu  BuUioritatiTe  canon.     The  dictionaries  acloct* 

.-ed  are  oftcii  works  of  no  real  pliiloif^cal  merit.     Tlie  aJiu  of 

tlieir  aathore  liaB  been,  not  to  present  tUc  language  aa  it  is,  aa  tlie 

conjoined  inflnoncc  of  anoontroUable  ciremoBtuices  lod  learned 

labor  has  mnde  it,  but  as,  according  to  tlieir  crude  itotioDi*,  it 

ought  to  be.    Ever^  word-collector  aspires  to  be  a  reformer,  and 

the  correctioTU  of    popular  ortJiography  arc  more  frequently 

L-.baaed  on  false  anakigiee  and  mistaken  etvmologicfi  or  cn-ontrons 

principlea  of  phooologj,  than  founded  in  eoimd  philological 

icholarship.    In  iangnage,  form  is  indlstjngnisbable  from  enb- 

Etance,  or  rather  is  sahetauce.    Tlic  dietittiiary-maker  and  the 

printer,  who  lord  it  over  the  form  of  our  words,  oontrol  the 

j^nunmar  of  our  language,  and  the  philosophy  of  its  Btmctnre ; 

they  suggest  wrong  etjmologicn  nnd  therobj"  (pvo  a  new  shade  of 

meaning  to  wotda ;  and  in  wliort,  exert  orer  speech  a  sway  not 

less  obsointe  or  more  conducive  to  the  interests  of  good  ta«tc  and 

^rnth  in  langnage,  than  that  which  tbc  modiste  possessoa  in  the 

:£iUiluon  of  drea*.* 

It  mast  be  admitted  that  the  licenocfi  of  which  I  complain  are 
older  than  the  art  of  printing.     Profevsional  flcrihes.  in  ancient 
-ftimee  and  id  the  Middle  Ages,  habitually  conformed  the  manu- 
ecripte  they  copied  to  the  orthographical  and  grammatical  stand 
wad  of  their  own  tiraes,  and  tiiey  regularly  cliangc'd  every  obso- 
lete or  obecnre  word  or  form  of  expreii&iun  fur  Mimelhing  more 
^^reeable  to  the  taste,  or  le^  eujginatical  tr)  the  inteltigenoe  of 
'■iieir  oontemporariea.    They  often  corrected  mpposod  errors  In 
:xuuiie6,  datcB,  fiicts,  or  if,  instead  of  venturing  upon  abeolnte 
<huige,  they  more  conscientioaaly  iiuertod  on  cxpUiutory  gloss 
«3r  (u>njectural  emendation  in  the  mnrgin,  a  later  copyist  would 
aDcorpttnita  the  note  or  ccrrectinn  into  the  text.     In  manuwripts 
^written  in  languages  tttitl  sjHjken  when  a  given  copy  f  waa  made, 


"  CuRoa,  la  the  tltle-pag«  to  bli  ediilon  of  ni^rdea,  (1  lun  oUlfrd  ta  qaote 
Snm  a  nxxkralznl  ren^,)  njii  tli«  CbroDklo  wm  "  Inpriakd  bjr  Willlor- 
Oftllon,  afl«r  hariojc  aotncwtmt  chaaxr^  tli«  mile  and  old  Knjj^Illli.  l*'-<i  !• 
Trit,  cwUin  wrinU  wliich  ia  Uiww  dny»  bo  D^itlipr  um«I  noronilrni  .r.  i 
JimA  ta  another  plnci* :  *'  And  nnw  at  this  time  oimply  impritittxl  ttt>il  • 
[  Jdnn  by  mt,  Wlillim  Caston,  aod  a  Hltk  cmtxllisbcd  from  tLo  old  ouUl 
f  Tbe  c^molo^of  AtjvprewDW  a  sCrildng  InManccof  thr  <^Ttmviip 
;  into  whkb  iDqabvn,  whose  stud;  af  laagtugta  is  cotiflocd  to  {.'raBinur 
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we  can  never  expect  a  near  oonfonnity  to  the  words  of  th< 
uutlior,  imlus  the  'HTitiitg  is  an  original,  or  at  least  a  oootooipo- 
raneooi  transoript;  and  In  tlie  latter  case,  if  the  jienmtn  bap- 
pcnod  to  bo  of  a  differeut  prorinoc  from  tliat  of  tbe  writer,  dia- 
lectic (lifEureooea  are  almost  sure  to  oocor.  Thiui,  tbu  oldest 
manoMripts  of  Potruch  and  Dante,  and  other  Italian  writ«r^ 
seldom  fail  to  betray  the  birthplace  of  tbo  oopTist,  by  the  ehilv 
bolotb  of  \m  local  dixloct  In  lilco  maimor,  when  we  compere 
manuecrlpts  of  tbe  same  work  copied  id  euoocsBive  ceutnriee,  we 
con  trace  tbe  changes  of  the  langnage  almost  as  dudncUy  na  in 
difiereot  onginal  eompoflitioDs  of  the  corresponding  pt-riodft.* 

We  find  an  additional  proof  of  the  frequency  and  extent  of 
the  license  indulged  in  by  ancient  copyists,  in  tbe  comparieoa 
of  tbo  dialect  of  monumeDtal  inscriptionB  with  that  of  Uteniry 
worlcs  which  have  oome  down  from  tbe  same  periods.  Our 
olas^ical  manascrlpts,  excepting  thorn  found  at  Hercnlaneam,  and 
in  a  few  instaDcrs  in  Egyptian  mommy-casea,  are  all  conipers- 
tively  modem.  The  forms  of  language  in  Greek  and  Latin  in* 
Bcriptious  are  generally  much  more  archaic  than  in  oar  copies  of 


dlcAtonailea.  run,  wb«n  they  »*xk  th«  orl^  of  wordi,  not  to  Utdr  hialory  m 
tnccd  Lo  ocUial  Kteraturc,  but  In  roaemUaooes  gatlicred  fraco  li;x{oonii.  I 
fiod  it  Ktatoi)  In  a  woU-koown  dJctJocuuy,  that  eojtn  b  from  wpt.  In  tho  anua 
of  b7ai7ift$.  Under  e^  no  sucb  nieaslng  is  givm,  the  m-nrciet  approAch  lo  It 
being,  "  lo  ezcbaoga  or  barter,"  but  ooipe  Is  Hid  lo  bo  allied  to  tba  AnUo 
kafai,  U>  be  equal,  lo  be  like. 

Chpe,  In  tbe  aenae  of  excban^g  or  buying,  b  aetther  more  dot  leas  tban  Uu 
Anglo-Snxon  ceaplftD,  to  ti^affiT,  bor^n  or  tnde,  wbonoe  nlso our  Mop- 
man  niid  tha^.  Cl>f|r  Ii  tboLktio  oopia,>lgnlfjlngflnt,  abunihaoff,  tlun 
facility  or  cenfenlmos,  whenoe  the  pfaraae  cop  lam  fac«re  alicojav.to 
(unilsb,  gnat,  or  oommunloata  any  tblng,  fruin  wblch  latter  form  oame  thi 
MOM  of  "tnakiaga«<9)ir,"  M  ainodeof  omnuruMAn;  a  vrltlnif. 

*  Tbe  numuaolpta  of  Ptors  Ploughman  -nrf  bo  videlf,  that  Wbltakv 
could  Mplab  the  dlacrcponcks  only  bT  Um  au|>poailioa  ol  a  tifaociuralo  ti/ 
tbe  BUlhar  htnuelf.  at  a  conatdsnjfly  later  period,  when  hla  apblooi  hut 
undergone  Imporunt  obangn ;  but  a  compariion  of  TVIiltaker'B  nod  Wriglifi 
l4ixU  r«T«ilB  so  wt>de  differeneei  In  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  orthognphy, 
thai  it  is  quite  unruaaouable  to  refer  thv  two  rectsudons  to  ooe  writer,  and  h 
b  by  oo  maaos  bnptobablv  Uiat  both  aru  very  unlike  tba  aulbor^  oiigfnat 

It  ia  fupposcd  Ihat  the  two  manuMzipta  of  LayamoB,  ao  wall  edUod  by  Sir 
F.  Sladdca,  do  not  differ  more  tluw  half  a  oontury  la  tbttr  agw,  but  ite  de 
panuTM  of  the  later  trum  the  earlier  text  are  loo  great  lo  faa  aooouatod  for, 
oio«pi  by  linpuUng  lo  tbe  copylil  risiy  grtKl  Uoensa  In  traasariplloa. 
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the  works  of  contcmponuioom  writfire.     It  is  true,  that  some- 
thiog  of  the  difEeronoo  U  to  bo  oacribed  to  the  inflooncfi  of  wliat 
u  cadled  the  lapiduy  st^le,  and  its  <K>aeecrated  at&ndards  of  or- 
tbograpbj  and  expreesiou.    InsoriptioDs  engrRved  oa  marble  or 
on  brass  are  necessarily  brief,  laconic,  elliptiim!,  and  tlie  rigijity 
of  these  materials  pro^luced  on  old  moniimental  writings  ejects 
analogoos,  in  mme  reapectii,  to  tlioee  of  tbo  mecbanical  condi- 
tioQB  of  printing  upon  moclom  literature.     Otber  <]iifun;ncoH  are 
aooonnted  for  by  tlie  ignorance  of  the  etono-cutterg ;  but  after 
all,  it  is  not  probable  that  inscriptions  commomoratdng  the  public 
aota  of  offloors  of  high  rank,  or  other  iuipoi-tant  tivetite,  and  of 
'  oonne  execoted  undur  a  ree])ani>ibl6  iu^ptiuliuii,  would  ditlor  very 
'widelj  from  the  current  grammatical  forma  or  orthography  of 
their  time,  and  henoo  we  must  infer  that  copyists  and  editors 
liave  made  oonfflderable  changes  in  tlio  maauecripts  tlu-y  pub- 
lished.   The  profeaBion&l  scribce  ft  Borne  and  Athene  were  often 
.«Iflvea,  and,  in  the  former  city,  no  doubt  generally  much  Iwtter 
«dncated  than  their  masters.     The  booksellers  kept  nmnberg  of 
each  aervile  scribee,  and  many  copies  of  a  book  n-ere  mode  at 
l^moe,  some  one  reading  the  manuscript  aloud,  and  tlie  penmen 
iting  it  down.     Under  such  rirciunBtancea,  independently  of 
ttny  deliberate  porpoae  of  modemixing  or  correcting  the  aatJuor, 
■yvnom  ■writing  by  the  ear  from  dictation  *  wotild  incritably  re- 
<3noe  the  work,  wlietlKT  old  or  new,  ti>  tlie  stnndnrd  orthography 
of  the  time,  which  they  certainly  might  do  with  quite  as  good 
Tight  B9  have  editors  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  mangle  and 
^Hegtuae  good  old  authors,  for  the  purpoee  of  making  them  more 
"intelli^ble  to  a  pnblio  wliich  they  mippoee  as  ignorant  ae  them- 
aselres. 

From  all  theee  circamatanooa,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  can 
Jmra  qb  of  posaeasing  the  ipsUfima  verba  of  an  old  writer  but  a 
comparixon  with  the  r^riginal  manuscript,  or  one  which  has  passed 
the  autlior'ij  ruvimon.  Happily  for  the  interests  of  literature, 
early  Euglisli  writers  did  not  always  trust  their  worka  to  the  ten- 


*  The  rwtder  wOl  find  la  Qoetbe'a  NaehgaUumiu  WtrH.  B.  V.  6.  lOfc  i 
uuuIds  uid  iDsmictlre  artido  on   tbla  subject,  entitled 

Bee  bIm  WaUeabach,  Handfhr^KuwU. 


see 
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dor  mercies  of  tho  acritw  with  tbu  raperb  udtfiEereooe  whusb 

Sfaakogpeara  is  reported  to  Imve  ahovii.    Chnuccr  BcrupoJoiul^ 

revised  the  copies  oi  his  work»,  an  ap[M»r8  from  thin  addraasj 

bis  ecribe : 

Adam  ScriTeoar.  it  erer  ii  Uws  befall, 
BoMW  or  1>oIliu  for  (o  write  nnv. 
Under  thy  lonj  loolu  tbou  nudat  bare  thn  ackll, 
Bbi  afier  mj  mftUog  Ihou  wriUi  taon  trew.* 
Bo  off  «  day  I  moto  thy  werlt«  nnov. 
It  to  comet  tkttA  ckc  to  nil'b«  attd  »cr«p«, 
And  all  Is  tborow  thy  negllgeatx  and  i^t, 

•  TVbiwJi,  jfiHW  Okftart/.  under  J/a*^,  ,Vn*vf,  xlatM  UiM  UiDaa  wonfe.  "rt" 
■ppUcd  to  tbeeznclacof  Uio  poet's  u't."  and  "uniultaloDltopnt,"  "arenoc 
fbond  in  any  bool:  amorior  to  the  reiival  ot  (be  study  of  the  Gruek  Ulcntun 
and  lADguAfe  lu  BiiKluud."  It  will  hurdly  be  aaid  tbat  tli«  study  oi  Oredt 
WM  rerired  In  Enifltiiul  brfore  the  nrfonnuLivD.  or,  in  any  CTvnt.  iu  Uie  tnux- 
leunlh  QDDtury.  In  Uie  line* tiuatt^I  from  (^baiiMT,  in  Ihniext.  I  tliiiik  mafaof 
miut  bo  uaad  In  thin  team,  as  aluo  1^  ili«  aamo  poot  in  Mtm-nl  aiha  panaga ; 
■•,  fwr  cntapJc,  in  tbow  rcrcei  from  Itio  ooaclunioD  of  the  cot&pialiil  of  Man 
■od  Venus,  which  have  boon  quotul  for  nnothcir  purpoK,  on  Pl  Ml : 

And  cko  to  ma  It  is  a  gnat  peoaitnoa, 

Sllh  rlmo  in  English  liatb  soch  vearem 

To  foiow.  wofrt  by  woTd,  the  ciiriiwit« 

Of  Qiaumun,  Hour  of  hum  that  nubU  Id  Frauaot. 

Tbo*  in  •ererai  similar  tnstaacos  In  the  Leg«nd  of  Oood  Womnn, 

Alas,  that  I  B«  hncl  RDKllafa  rtma,  ta  prose 
Suifliutunl,  (bis  fli>ur«  lu  praise  ariffbt. 
But  heip«t)i,  yr  Ibitt  ban  conning  luid  might, 
Te  lav«»,  Ihu  can  iik<tl»  of  seotemMit  t 

The  lince  tbat  follow  tboM  a»  «btir«ly  <lcokir«  u  to  the  meaning  of  motl 
la  this  pasage^  if  ludood  tboao  jnst  quoted  Imto  any  room  for  doubi. 

Again: 

The  man  baDi  served  jnra  of  his  eaudora^ 
And  fortliKil  «r«-ll  your  law  la  his  naJtagm^ 
An  h>  It  lliiU  liii  nut  not  wdl  ondlta. 

Bo  aba 

lie  sUol  Dover  more  o^rlltcn  In  thin  wisOt 
But  shal  malim  as  yc  woll  dvvisc. 
Of  womin  tmwe  in  loring  al  bir  life. 

And, 

Bni  DOW  I  chitrge  ihee,  upnn  thy  lifei, 
That  In  thy  legende  tbou  maJat  of  lliis  wife, 
Wluii  tliou  hast  other  smale  pmaie  befora. 

In  Robwtde  nrunaa's  Prologuv  to  liia  Cbronide,  IIoanM'aed.,  p.  zobL,  I 

(iDd. 

I  mod  no^t  for  do  dlaours. 

He  for  Qo  i«^gera,  no  barpoius,  fto. ; 
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The  author 
valuable  relics 
which,  written 
remarkable  in 
charge  to  the 
hid  work : 


of  the  Ormulura,  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  and 
of  our  oUI  litcrattirt'.  the  original  tniinn«;ript  of 
with  a  svHtematic  unifonnity  of  orthngraphj  very 
the  thirteenth  century,  is  yet  extant,  gives  this 
eopyistfl  who  tnij^bt  attempt  the  mnltiplication  of 

A  wheae  wflean  ihall  ^im  boo 

Wft  cJffiT  rtfifi  wrflcnn. 
Bimm  bUI^tc  tec  (mt  litt  wrilc  rtblit, 

8wa  RuiDta  {rii»  bcc  Limm  Ucdic^^ 
All  [tvrem  ut  Kftterr  fiali  itt  in 

Uppo  ^iffi  flrrele  binns. 
Wl^^  til  wwittc  rtine  alia  lier  las  wtt, 

WlI>Ji  »n  SB  Mt-  wardoB ; 
£  but  be  )(ika  w<'.l  fiH.tt  lin 

An  boOJrtall  wrtts  twiyj-cM, 
Eyywhfcr  [xcr  Itl  uppo  f>iu  boc 

In  wrtU'un  a  Jintt  n-i»c. 
Xokehe  woU  Jintt  bet  write  sws, 

Porr  be  ue  may/  uolibl  elleas 
Otm  EniiiiUash  wi1l«titi  ribht  U  word 

Jinlt  wile  he  wp|  lo  sojic. 


tod  oa  p.  a. 


ftlM  on  p.  d.. 


bat  may  |Mm  here  bi  Sir  Trlatna, 

Oner  gtxta  it  baa  fre  sKcm. 

OiMr  all  ^at  la  or  iraa. 

If  meu  it  sayd  as  nuHf*  Tlioiuas,  fto,  j 

For  t>t«  makyng  I  wlllo  no  niede. 
Hot  gudo  pniye-ru.  wbeu  ye  It  rede. 


Ib  tUtn  Ploughtnnn,  Vifion,  vtno  7470,  vo  hiiv«  ■ 

And  thow  incilWt  with  miikynprt 
And  mygbU'«t  go  sayc  ibi  SauUr ; 

and  Id  vene  7i83. 

To  Bolacen  bym  Rome  tyva», 
Aa  t  do  wbaii  1  mujU. 

Makt  occurs.  In  U>c  Mimo  Mnae,  fn  the  (k-nfidtio  Antantit  tf  0«ietr,  PaoU'a 
ed.,  vol.iiL,884: 

My  mtise  doth  me  for  to  wjt« 
And  Sallb,  it  sball  be  for  my  baale, 
Fto  thla  d4y  foriL  to  lake  kau-. 
TlMt  I  DO  mofs  of  love  rnait«,  Stc 


8go  alao  notea  to  vol.  L,  ot  Dyco's  edition  of  SkollOD,  p.  186.  and  j 
then:  cited. 


^jBft'  TEXT  OF  STTAKTyPEARE.  [Ll 

Or,  in  more  modem  English: 

Aod  whOM  vUlMh  Uib  my  book 

To  vrlu  Aghiti  bucAfUr, 
lUm  bid  1,  that  ho  irrito  H  rigbt. 

So  w  thto  book  hliD  tcacbetb, 
ThroDgbont  kooordlng  u  It  It 

Ib  t£U  tlw  finU  exmuple, 
Wilb  all  luob  rbyUiai  n»  Urn  k  act. 

WItb  word«,  flko.  JoM  ao  nuiij  t 
And  IM  him  look  to  ii,  Uui  ho 

Write  tH-lco  cocfa  tiag]a  kUar, 
■WhorcvOT  It.  lu  this  my  book. 

In  th&t  wise  U  ywrtllen. 
Look  he  wull  ihu  he  irrilc  It  m. 

For  oUierwIiw  be  nuy  not 
In  Englittli  write  tbe  words  ailgbC 

That,  wvta  ba  well,  la  aoothtel. 

It  ii  one  of  the  most  interoetiug  questions  in  all  Uterattire,  how 
far  the  original  tozt  of  Shakespeare  has  aofferod  from  the  Uocdm^] 
the  neg^Igeooe,  or  the  indolenoo  of  thooe  who,  with  ^pe  and  pen, 
have  mnltiplied  hU  works.  The  dispute  ib  likelj  to  be  a  long 
<Hie,  and  if  Collier's  folio  does  not  prove  the  emtence  of  myiiada 
of  erron  in  the  current  oditiona,  it  at  least  shows  an  alannnigj 
hcddma  of  oommeutatore  in  tlie  wa^  of  conjectaial  emendfttioii.] 
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^iHs  MSauaa  lahooaoe  as  afteotsd  bt  tqs  abt  of  rKomNo. 


There  are  clrcnmetancee  peculiar  to  the  bistoty  of  KngUeh  lit- 
oratnre,  which  have  rendered  the  mechanical  conditioDs  and  im- 
perfections of  the  typographical  art  more  powerfull;  infiucntial 
tipoo  the  language  itself,  than  wae  elsewhere,  in  genmil,  the  case. 
Oaxton,  the  firet  Etigliidi  priuter,  was  indeed  both  an  Englisliman 
hy  birth  and  a  man  of  scholarly  atuinmeutA,  but  he  acquired  Uie 
art  at  Oologue,  and  it  la  probable,  though  not  certain,  that  his 
first  prodaction,  "  The  RecuyeU  of  the  Hiatoryes  of  Troye,"  was 
printed  either  at  Cologne  or  at  Bruges.  "Wlien  be  established 
laa  preM  at  'Weetminster  eoou  after  the  year  1170,  he  brought 
over  workmen  from  the  euutiiient,  and,  were  stronger  evidonco 
wanting,  tlie  names  of  his  mmeseom,  Lettou  and  Mflcblinia, 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Pynson,  Bertlielette,  Faqoee,  Trcveris, 
wonld  Bufficiently  indicate  that  tliey  also  were  of  foreign  birth. 
Indeed  it  appears  from  Strype's  Memou^  of  Oranmer,*  that  as 
late  86  1637,  the  printers  in  England  were  generally  *'  Dutchmen 
that  could  neither  apeak  uor  write  true  English,"  and  when  Graf- 
ton appbed  for  an  Gxelusivo  privilege  for  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  which  goes  by  hia  name,  he  represented  that  "  for  covet- 
onanew'  sake,  these  foreign  printers  would  not  employ  learned 
Englishmen  to  oversee  and  correct  their  work,"  so  that,  as  he 
complaine,  "paper,  letter,  ink,  and  correction  would  be  all 
naught."  Tfaee  years  later,  Grafton  aaked  pcrmiwion  to  print 
the  Bible  at  Paris,  where  he  says  tliat  not  only  conid  he  procure 
better  and  cheaper  paper,  but  that  the  worianen  were  more  skil- 


mo  EARLT  PttlSTISO  m  ESOLAJTD.  [Lwr.xx. 

fuL  Any  one,  wko  hu  had  occaaon  to  print  eo  much  as  a  fa- 
miliar quotation  in  a  foreijpi  tongae,  can  jadge  whether  a  volmti? 
printed  in  a  language  unknown  to  the  compositor  wonJd  bo  Ukely 
to  prove  Tcry  correct.  Beeidee  thiB,  it  moBt  be  remembered  Uuit 
the  art  of  calligraphy  had  been  lees  caltivated  in  Enghud  thui  on 
the  continent^  that  the  rharacteiB  in  eominon  nee  differed  soiniy 
what  from  those  employed  in  tbc  other  European  langnagee,  and 
that  the  contractions  and  AbbreviationB  stood,  of  oonrse^  for  diffe^ 
ent  combinations  of  eomuiU  or  lectors.  An  instance  of  tUia  is  tlta 
emplovment  of  ^  and  0  for  the  two  aonniU  of  t/i,  in  the  Ai^lo- 
Saxon  and  Oid-Engliah  alphabets,  a  trace  of  which  long  renuiined 
in  the  ounfonnding  of  [t  with  y.  In  black-letter,  the  character  y 
iDQch  reeanblee  the  |>,  and  hence  y  was  often  need  inetaad  of  it, 
and  thifi  gave  rise  to  the  forms  ye  for  iM,  and  ^  for  fAat.  Thna 
many  circiunstances  combined  to  make  an  English  manuscripc  ex- 
tremely tllc^ble  to  a.  printer  Datcqnaioted  with  the  language;. 

While  in  abnost  every  Continental  country,  the  early  prinien 
were  generally  learned  men,  and  aometimes  among  the  most  tnni' 
nent  echolare  of  tiieir  time,  the  followew  of  Caxton  were  for 
nearly  two  ocntnries  principally  mere  handicraftsmen,  and  ti*p«g- 
raphy  fell  far  short  both  of  the  dignity  and  the  artistic  perfec- 
tion to  which  it  elsewhere  attained  almost  inunodiatelj  after  its 
inveotioQ.  For  all  these  reasons  it  is  obvions  that  early  Ti'.nglial;^ 
printed  iMoks  must  have  been  very  unfaillifnl  copies  of  the  manfr 
Bcriptji  tlicy  attempted  to  reproduce,  and  the  great  incorrvctnesi 
of  tlieir  execution  had  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  forms  of  the 
langof^  and  aonaetimeB  on  the  meaning  and  nae  of  important 
words.  There  is  a  Urge  cIohs  of  words  of  Ijitin  and  Freneb 
origin  beloD^ng  to  tlie  dialect  of  books,  and  at  first,  of  course, 
used  esclmdvely  by  literary  men  wbo  could  not  ha  ignorant  of 
their  etymology  or  true  oriht^raphy,  but  which  are  found  very 
vaguely  spelled  in  the  priuted  books  of  the  aixtecntli  and  acven- 
tocuth  oentoriee.  Tbns,  the  printers  did  not  diicriminaco  ho- 
tweeu  tffflinoiit  and  imminent,  jtrmUWnt  and  prgctiiptit,  ingenu- 
ons  and  iugeuiout),  and  theee  wordi*  were  used  or  ntther  printed 
intcrcliungeably  almost  to  the  beginning  of  the  eigbteenth  cuo* 
tnry.  A  pafwuigu  in  Fuller,  however,  clearly  marka  the  dtatisfr 
tion  between  iugenuoueueas  and  ingenuity  aa  then  reoogniaed^ 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  acholara  oould  ever  have  been  inaeosi- 
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bla  to  the  differctires  bet^i^een  all  of  them.*  They  miiKt  (irHt 
hav«  beeo  confounded  bv  typc^^pliico]  «iTor.  Tho  confu&iuD 
ODoe  introdnead,  edncated  men  beeame  m^olved  in  it,  and  it  vaf 
long  before  the  words  and  the  ideas  they  axpreased  were  disen- 
tu^ed  from  it 

Printed  books,  however  incorrect,  would,  from  Uieir  grcster 
Icg-ibilltT,  always  be  preferred  bo  manuacript,  and  tlieir  wide  ctt^ 
cniiition  would  make  them  at  oooe  popnUr  stand&rdaof  anthori^ 
in  all  mntteni  of  orthography  and  f^raminutical  inflection.  The 
eonfufiion  and  irregolarity  of  tlieir  spelling  would  accordingly 
powerfnlly  tend  to  increase  the  uncertainty  of  orthography,  es- 
pedaDj  at  a  period  when  the  tunago  of  the  learned  even  was  d!s- 
eordnnt,  and  the  language  still  in  proceea  of  formation.  It  in,  no 
douht,  in  Uictw  (urcuinittouccA  that  we  are  to  find  the  explanation 
of  the  otherwise  paradoxical  fact,  that  tho  epelling  of  the  Kng- 
Esli  langnage,  ng  practised  by  odacatcd  persons  in  tho  fifteenth, 
and  even  tlie  latter  part  of  tlic  fourteenth  century,  more  nuarlv 
raaeinblee  that  of  the  present  day  than  do  the  printed  books  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  foreign  printers  jgnorantly  cor- 
mpted  the  spelling  of  their  copy,  and  their  books,  again,  the 
orthography  of  the  nation.f  In  carefully  executed  reccui  edi- 
tion*, printed  directly  from  very  early  manuscript*,  wc  find  a 
murpriaugly  close  resemblance  to  the  npelUng  of  modem  periods. 
In  the  heet  mnnoacripta  of  Ohauoer,  and  more  especially  Of  Grow- 
er, and  in  some  «i  the  FaitoB  Letters,  a%  for  «xample^  in  a  letter 


*  TtKnigli  mcii  uadenlood  tmpnfielhl  la  thii  Ufc,  jct  tf  all  nndoreUxid 
tgvaBy  {mpetfttap,  nfioa  Uw  rappoiitiaa  of  (<qtial  ingmvousntm  lo  tbeir  ing^ 
ttaitjf,  (that  is,  ihatib^woaldniulily  embrace  what  sppean  mm  uBto  them,) 
■II  wouM  bo  of  ibo  Mme  Jwlgnvol.    Infaal'*  Advocate.  Put  II.,  p^  K 

Dg«  Trvnck.  in  n«iillii£  of  deaTooaymlaed  words,  (Study  of  Words.  I.«o> 
tura  V. ,)  IDMU  to uj  Itiat  Ib^uvous,  (IjitUi  iDgenloaus,  proxtmalely  from 
ingvnl  atQ.)  and  iiig<ni(UO<u,  (LalJn  (ngonuua,  dlreetly  from  tbe  vfvbol 
toot.)  wcro  cror  imllr  the  sunc  word  T 

I  Et  d,  little  tton  atwiiiill«  Incosunodnm  etUm  aocodcwt,  nt  pmlo  cwrH- 
fciulo  non  doctiu  prscMnt  sod  alkititu  de  sCKfgi  iDenatofum  qui  Gvniuu 
Angllod  loqui  pomet.  cormmpt  w-trww  mit  oritiojrntphlun  noUntn ; 
IsipesdTa  OMdela  adhibiU  non  wmtI.  in  homtntiiii  imini  canupiaai  I 
Alque  baoc  saoo  oxutinio  uaJcam  faiaaa  cauHun  comipMte. 

A.  Oil.  Locoaoinla  AagUcB.  Sd  odittoa,  II 
Piatalload  LedORm. 
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of  Lord  Ilfljst^gs  writtoQ  before  the  year  1480,  ve  find  iodeM 
olMolete  words,  but  the  ortliogniphy  of  those  which  are  «till  cia< 
ployed  confonos  more  clceely  to  the  present  etaadard  tlian  doei 
that  of  tbe  English  Bible  of  1611.*  The  original  edition  of  that 
translation  fornishce  abntKl^int  illnstrations  of  a  practice  to  which 
I  referred  in  the  last  lecture,  that,  namely,  of  clipping  or  leogtb* 
cning  words  according  to  the  space  which  it  was  convenient  to 
girethem  in  arranging  the  printed  tines.  Thus  in  Deatcronomy 
ix.  19,  hoi  IB  epelt  whot,  because  a  long  word  was  required  to  fill 
out  tlie  space ;  in  Joehua  ix.  12,  Judges  ii.  H.  iii.  SO,  it  is  epelt 
hcte,  there  being  a  smaller  epaee  to  occupy,  and  in  other  paengefl, 
where  the  ordinary  form  hot  was  long  euougti,  that  spelling  is 
emjiloyed.  In  verse  13,  of  chapter  xliL  of  Judges,  ye  and  loa 
are  both  printed  with  a  single  e,  but  in  verw  15,  of  the  sntne 
chapter,  each  with  two  «,  In  verse  3  of  chapter  iv.,  the  second 
pcrmn  singular,  imperfect  tense  of  tbe  rerb  to  kaoe,  ie  apolt  fiad- 
dc«t^  in  Genesis  xxx.  30,  hadtt.  In  Oenods  xxzl  8,  the  future 
of  the  sobstantive  verb  io  he  is  printed  9haU  Am,  witli  two  U  nod 
two  w;  bot  in  chapter  xxx.,  verse  83,  it  ie  printed  in  one  word, 
shaI6«,  and  both  tlieiw  forms  occur  in  verae  lY  of  chapter  xlii.  of 
iBuah.f     So  in  the  life  of  Reynolds  in  Abel  Ke^livivuH,  in  one 

■  8oo  loHcr  frcna  Lord  Hastjagt.  Puton  Ldterv,  H.,  Stfd.  Pauli.  ia  ttio 
lotroductoiy  Esaa^  to  tJi  rdlHon  of  Gower'i  Confoado  Amuids.  IiOodoD, 
1857.  states,  that  he  has  adopts  the  "  JudiolouM  mod  coutouuil  ortbograpby  " 
of  a  mnaiucript  probably  of  the  end  of  the  fonrUNsnth  oenluiy,  '*  aa  Uie  harii 
for  Ui<!  tfM'lliiij!  lu  ililfl  anvf  wlUIon."  n«  kIso  describee  tlie  orthoicni>]ij  of  • 
nvuiiiHCripl  »f  Umi  mtiik  milhor.  uf  tli«  (IfieenUi  ceiiluiy.  ai  hartn;  Iimh  "  cu- 
rled tliroHgh  iLlmMi  rlj^raualy  aocordlog  to  slra^rle  and  icawtiiable  [u^udplai.'' 
Fauli'a  toxt  ie  founded  on  an  edition  by  Berthcletto,  ol  tlie  yt^a  1582,  tnit  cob- 
fonncd  io  Itn artJi<>Knti>l>y  lo  tbu  Ant  ciiiuiifKTipt iibove  mi-nlioDtd,  Brrtliclctto 
prtniod  from  mi  odiliun  by  Oaxioii,  biiC  HulwritiitMl  tlio  iHiili^  eiitl  tpcllin;!  of 
tab  owa  time,  nnd  carried  tlis  pnxvem  of  TnodcmfratJan  atill  faitliiir  in  &  sub 
aaqpwat  oditioD.  In  thai  from  which  Patill  printed.  Uta  "onhognphy  iiud 
outn  had  been  disturbed  In  iimuiDerable  [ilaceii  by  Bcrtbelctie,"  and  he  ob 
■BFvei  that  In  the  oldest  ntaauearipu.  the  piosniscuotu  lue  of  y  nnd  f.  u  and  e, 
BO  common  In  all  old  Bn^liah  printed  boolc*,  does  not  occur.  The  »pcltlnf:  of 
Paull'a  «41liijQ.  ihiu  restored  to  ile  original  [ntc>;rity,  b.  In  a  very  large  pn>- 
ixirtloo  of  tbe  words,  IditnllMil  with  tlui  of  tlin  pn-jtrut  diiy. 

t  The  foUoifiuK  tuo^iniljc  from  one  of  tho  two  odiiiDna  of  1011,  ahowa  Uko 
arrangement  of  tvo  \\aa  of  tbo  vene  nfened  lo,  and  the  reason  tor  It : 

I  17   CI  fEhtj}  shall   bet  "'tnrncb   bnckc,  I 
1  ll|t!2  stiiilbc  greatlg  aal)amcti,  tl)at  trnet  I 
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BDtence  coilefje  au<I  knowledge  are  spelt  without  the  «  final,  but 
in  the  iioxt  period,  bulli  worda  witli  it.  Theee,  and  many  more 
unioug  the  tliouBaud  ainukr  vamtioos  ia  which  early  printed 
English  boolcs  abound,  were  oocaaioned  bj  the  ueoesatj  of  oix^ 
forming  the  length  of  the  words  to  die  space  tliat  oould  be  spared 
for  them.  The  rlouble  foniui  toward  and  Uneards,  wliich  oocnr 
in  King  Jame^s  Bible,  are  explained  in  tlie  eame  wsj,  as  also 
the  emplojniont  or  omtK^toii  of  tho  final  h  in  other  words  of  the 
BUD«  eading  in  other  EngUati  books  of  that  century.  It  ehould, 
boworer,  be  here  obeorvod,  that,  in  all  the  worda  ending  in  -wftrdf 
which  are  jiseA  in  the  ftret  i?ditioD^  of  that  tmnsltttion,  with  the 
exception  of  towards  and  (^(-erwardt,  the  s  is  coDeta.nt]y  omitted, 
according  to  what  seems  to  be  the  fashionable  modem  ufiage ; 
tboQgh,  a,^  I  think,  the  s  final  ought  to  be  retained  in  emplojing 
worda  with  this  ending  &«  adverbe  or  prepositdou,  and  dropped 
when  they  eerx'o  as  adjectivee.  One  of  the  meet  remarkable 
typographical  lieoneos  I  have  observed,  occurs  in  the  life  of  Ab- 
bot in  Abel  Redivivus,  printed  in  1C51.  At  that  period,  our 
common  title  of  addreaa,  Mlst^,  waa  spelt,  and  doobtleaa  pro- 
uoumrcd,  Maeiar,  and  lioncu,  though  tlie  same  abbroTiatton  waa 
used  for  the  address  as  at  present,  namely  Mr.^  the  two  aignifica- 
tionn  of  the  word  wore  liable  to  be  cotifooDded.  The  author  of 
the  life  in  question  Rpeaks  of  a  particular  work,  aa  *  Abbot's  maa- 
tep-piet-e,'  but  the  printer,  for  want  of  epace,  haa  printed  the  ab- 
breviation Mr.,  instead  of  the  whole  word  master.  A  tike  ex- 
ample occurs  in  a  letter  from  Harriuj^n  to  Pnnce  Henry  in  the 
Nngee  Astiqaio.  In  printing  poetry,  where  the  voreee  are  sel- 
dom long  enough  to  extend  ocroas  the  whole  breadth  of  the  poge^ 
the  same  neceenty  of  adapting  the  words  to  the  space  did  not  ez- 
H^  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  epelling  in  old  printed  poems  is  some- 
timee  more  uniform  ttian  in  contemporaneous  proae.  In  old  edi' 
tions  of  Chaucer,  we  find  the  ortliography  of  the  versified  por- 
tions Ices  irregular  than  that  of  the  Tale  of  Meh'beeue,  and  of  the 
FenoDW  Tale,  both  of  which  are  in  proae.  It  diould,  howe7(T, 
be  remembered,  that,  in  poetry,  there  existed  &  tota  «*. 

cwwa  of  irregularity,  not  connected  with  the  mechii 
the  preee.     I  refer  to  the  necesaitiee  of  metre.     0 
words  with  that  termination  was  in  Chanoer's  time 
nooDoed,  at  least  in  verse,  as  it  still  is  in  French  [X 
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DortUugly  where  not  Ktrictiy  iDSectioual^  it  uras  tuuploved  or 
droppcMl  according  to  metrical  conveDieucc.  Beodee  this,  at  that 
peritxl,  the  Kuxon  inflectjona  had  not  Iveconie  wbollj  obeoletOi 
And  early  Eiigliali  writen  UBed  tlie  e  SnaJ,  as  a  sigo  of  tlie  plural 
In  adjWtiven,  and  verba  of  tbu  fttniiig  conjogatioii,  wbicli  in  unr 
modern  duili-'ct  aduilt  no  i^Iiuugo  uf  fonu  iu  different  nnmbffif. 

Tbc  nour  coincidence  in  time,  between  tbe  Protcetont  Itefonna* 
tion  and  tbe  general  diifiuion  of  tbe  art  of  printing  in  Europe,  to- 
gether with  tbe  cloM}  oniUogy  botwoeo  the  iotelleettial  infiQenoea 
of  botli,  niakof)  it  a  mnt1«r  of  grent  dif&culty  in  man;  eases  to  de- 
termine wliirh  of  tbeae  two  c«DScewB8  most  active  in  the  prodne- 
tioQ  of  particular  e0ect«;  and  especial];,  how  far  the  cbanfp 
whicJi  tbe  dxtconth  century  prodnced  in  all  the  Enropean  lao- 
gnagee  is  t4>  be  futcriljod  to  the  one  or  the  otber  of  them.  The 
year  1500  foued  the  KngUfih  langnage  much  ae  Chaucer  imd 
Wydif[Q  had  left  it;  in  tbe  year  1600,  it  bad  nearly  reached  the 
point  where  it  now  etauds,  so  far  as  ooacems  the  dialecta  of  the 
knowledges  then  cultivated,  except  in  the  voeabnlaty  of  tbe 
pfayucal  acIencoB.  The  Tale  of  Mellhoeus  and  the  PeraoiieA  Tale 
differ  from  the  Uorte  d'Artbtur,  in  Caxton'd  edition,  only  an  Ei^ 
lish  TOTNons  of  mond  and  theologtcid  troiitisus  in  Latiu  would  be 
expected  to  differ  from  an  EngUeh  transUirion  of  a  French  ro- 
mantic fictiou;  but,  i»d<?pendent]y  of  tlie  mloring  which  each 
VQOeiveK  ^)in  tliese  iiillnenceH  and  from  tttc  nature  nf  tlie  Kub- 
jecta,  tbc  luoguage  wUl  tie  found  tu  l>c  very  nearly  tlie  Rame. 
But  if  wc  conipure  clUiur  of  tliem  with  Hooker  or  Sbaket>pirare, 
and  ag^n,  tlio  latter  writ«re  with  the  purest  atithure  of  the  prce- 
ent  day,  we  fihall  obecrvc  that  the  century  })etwocn  Ooxton  and 
Hooker  effected  as  gretit  changes  aa  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
ymn  that  have  elnpeed  anee  that  great  writer  ffooriahed.  Al- 
tboiigh  printing  was  introduced  into  England  about  1470,  yet  the 
productions  of  tbe  prete  were  not  mflieiently  numerous  to  exert 
much  influence  on  the  national  mind  or  spoeclu  until  half  a  cen- 
tary  later.  During  the  sixteenth  centnrv-,  printing  and  tbe  Ref- 
ormation promoted  each  other,  and  their  actioa  apon  thotigbt 
and  language  was  a  ooucurnnt  cme.  Without  attempting  to  de- 
fine ihe  relative  weight  of  each,  I  may  say  chat  I  tliink  tbe  most 
important  single  element,  in  producing  tbe  genenil  effect  of  both 
upon  tbe  English  language,  was  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of 
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ebasical  literature,  which,  printiog  made  poeable,  aud  the-  Kc-for- 
iiMtioa  made  more  dearablo.  The  increased  number  and  the  re- 
duced price  of  books  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  laagnagaa  reteoBed 
claarical  literature  from  the  confinement  of  the  cloieter,  and  pri< 
veto  individuals  of  moderate  means  were  now  able  to  cujoy  intd- 
leetaal  luxuriee,  which  before  had  been  aoceflaible  only  co  the 
irealtli  of  monaatic  oorporatioDs.  Manuacripta  of  tbe  daance  had 
been  multiplied  only  for  the  exdiutivc  use  of  thoK  estabb'shmenta, 
hy  monkiKli  Kcriboe  who  tx^jcujiied  tlieir  Uiimire  honrs  in  ooprin^ 
or  calligmi^c  and  pictorial  embeUtshment,  of  writings  which  bad 
■omred  the  wreck  of  yot  more  barbarous  agee.  Ttio  first  tend- 
ency of  thifl  Bocolarization  of  clnHnic  lore  was  ondonbtodly  rnifa- 
Torable  to  tbe  cultivation  of  the  popular  literature  and  the  ver- 
nacular speech,  but  a  reaction  eoon  oommoneed,  and  a  new  litera- 
ture spmng  up  in  tho  vul)«ar  lan^uafros,  though  fashioned  upon 
ancitmt  modela,  aflocting  a  clasncal  atmctare,  and  marked  by  a 
Latinized  phraseology. 

Until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centm7,  it  was  only  in  the  tlieo- 
legioal  and  moral  departments  that  Latin  had  much  direct  infiu- 
enoe  upon  Englifih,  moat  of  the  Latin  roots  introduced  into  it  up 
to  ibattimo  ha.ving  been  borroweil  from  the  French  ;*  but  asaxin 
aathe  profane  literatan*  of  Greece  and  Hume  became  known  to 
EngltKh  nchotaia  throng  the  pre«,  a  conaidcrablc  influx  of  worda 
drawn  directly  from  tbe  claaeice  took  place.  Thu  iDtrodiiction  of 
this  element,  like  tho  iufuitioa  of  frc«h  juice  into  ripened  wine, 
produced  a  sort  of  fonncntation  in  tbe  English  bingaagc,  a  etrifo 
between  tho  new  and  the  old,  and  both  vocabnlary  nnd  structure 
oontinued  in  a  very  nti^itable  state  until  the  end  of  tlie  sixteenth 
eentory,  when  EiiglisJi  became  nettled  in  nearly  ita  preaent  form. 
Id  the  prtxlurtionn  of  Caxton'e  prcea,  and  indued  in  tbe  literatmv 
of  Uie  period  down  to  and  including  the  time  of  Lord  Bomera, 
whose  translation  of  Froissart — perhaps  the  beet  English  proee 
that  bad  yet  been  written,  and  certainly  tbe  most  delightful  nar- 
mtive  work  in  the  langunge — first  appeared  in  1523,  it  is  scarcely 
poeedble  to  find  a  single  word  of  I^tin  origin,  beloc*^""  to  the 
g!ancn]  vocabuLiry  of  Engb&h,  whose  form  doM  |  «r  it 

moat  probable  that  we  received  it  throuj^t  the  Fn 

*  Stiny  of  our  rertia  of  Latin  Ottgin  aw  deriVEd  dirwtly  B 
fonu.  ami  not  Utraugfa  Um  Preocb,  M  (or  cxMuplo  ;  wrrupt, 
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dred  ycaw  later,  on  the  contrary,  we  moot  on  every  printed  pagt, 
vurda  eatiaer  taken  directly  from  the  Latin,  or,  which  is  a  vctr 
important  point,  if  before  ezieting  in  oar  liteiature,  reformed  in 
orthogniphy  so  aa  to  soggeet  tbetr  cl»8ae>l  origin.  Tliere  is  erea 
in  Hooker  an  evident  struggle  between  the  two  great  elementa  of 
EiiglibU,  and  in  hiit  heeitation  between  the  Latin  and  the  Baxon, 
or  older  English,  he  not  nnfretiaeutlj  usea  both,  m  for  instance, 
*'noeiv4  or  hvr^ul  things,"  "  DareasMiiable  cecity  axtd  bUndnett" 
**r«eiiiwU  or  ttfuighiMM^  **9tnaa  and  mMninff*';  and  eo,  in 
Oetta's  Witchcraft,  "^Asr^en^e^anditnoiTun^n^";  also,  ^idltm^tt 
and  otiositj/^*  Freomble  of  a  Statute  of  ^  liemry  \'LIL,  quoted 
by  Fronde. 

The  iuflaence  of  printing  npon  the  English  langnage  has  been 
much  extended  and  etrengthoned  by  two  important  circunistonccc, 
ooinnion  to  the  two  great  countries  of  which  it  is  the  Temacnlar. 
Tbe  one  ifi,  that  iu  neither  does  there  exist,  nor  for  two  contnrica 
ban  there  existed,  a.  censorship  of  the  prees,  a  previons  anthorita- 
tire  examination  of  manuscript  matter  intended  for  tbe  public  ; 
the  other  is,  that  public  difH;ueaioa  of  all  questions  in  the  depart- 
ments of  religion,  of  intellectUiU  and  moral  phitoeopby,  of  poU- 
tioe,  indeed  of  nil  topics  affecting  the  great  and  permanent  intei^ 
oets  of  man,  is  free  and  unrtxitrieted.  IleQce  the  popular  mind, 
Xha  popular  epeocb,  in  botli  countne«  are  open  to  a  class  of  in- 
fluences, which,  in  most  Continental  States,  are  oonSned  to  the 
privileged  and  the  profeeetonal  alona  For  the  same  reaaon,  tlie 
dialectd  appropriated  to  the  elucidation  of  all  theae  great  sobjectft 
have  becu  very  widely  cultivated,  and  their  vocabolarien  eulai^ed, 
so  that  oar  huagnnge  has  ac<|uired  a  oompaas  and  on  adaptability 
to  an  unlimited  variety  of  uses  which  nothing  but  free  speech 
and  a  free  prcee  cnuld  give  to  it.  late  jonmats  have  stated  that 
dramatic  piecee  designed  for  representation  on  the  FVench  stage 
were  to  be  BubmitteU  to  a  censorship  beforo  acting,  in  order  that 
aian^/>Ara««  and  other  violations  of  the  purity  of  language  likely 
to  ofiend  academic  cam  might  be  struck  out  We  may  easily 
imagine  tliat  the  objects  of  euch  a  censorship  are  ratber  political 
lh.wi  literar}',  bnt  in  either  case  it  could  not  fail  to  have  a  preju- 
dicial influence  on  the  character  of  speech,  ipith  wUioh  change 
and  progress  are  as  efisentially  connected  as  motion  with  die  due 
performance  of  the  orgauio  functions  of  animal  lif& 
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Tbe  eSect  wfakli  tlie  muzzling  of  the  press  and  Uio  coiuequijat 
rtifliiig  of  tlie  free  and  public  expression  of  opinion  on  tlieolog- 
icol  quoitiond  have  exerted  on  speech,  maj  be  »e«n  by  compftriiig 
the  language  of  our  Engliab  Bible  and  of  English  vritings  of  & 
dovotiooal  character  geara^ly,  with  that  of  similar  works  in  tho 
toogoea  of  Central  and  Soathetn  Europe.  In  none  of  thceo  lat- 
ter does  there  exist  a  special  and  well-defined  religions  dialect. 
Techuical  words  for  theological  ideas,  indeed,  thej  have,  bat  no 
phraaeology  so  marked  in  its  composition  and  stractnre  as  to  con- 
•tttttte  an  appropriate  religioofi  diotion.  The  eame  thing  is  trae, 
to  nearly  the  same  extent,  of  the  general  political  vocabnlaiy  of 
tlie  Continent,*  though,  on  the  otiier  band,  the  comparatirely 
little  occasion  for  the  employment  of  English  in  diplomacj  baa 
left  o<ar  language  more  ondereloped  and  incomplete  in  ihat  apeo- 
ial  deportnient  than  in  almost  aay  other. 

Although  tho  letters  of  Jnuiua,  and  some  of  tliu  writings  of 
Cobbetti  sabject4xl  their  pablialier»  to  criminal  proeocntion  in 
£D^aud,  }'ct  tho  press  was  nevertholeee  enbetoutially  free,  and  it 
was  only  by  means  of  a  free  prees,  that  productions  so  bold  in 
their  political  character,  and  so  important  in  their  literary  In- 
flnence,  ooold  have  been  givou  to  the  public.  I  speak  withoot 
any  refer«ioe  to  their  moral  or  [wliticad  merits  or  dcmorite ;  bnt 
H  most  be  allowed  that  Juuiua  did  much  to  limit,  Cobbett  some- 
thing to  overthrow,  the  inflnenoo  of  the  stilted  Latiuism  of  John- 
no  and  bis  school,  and  to  bring  back  the  language,  if  not  to  a 
Saxon  Tocabnlary,  at  least  to  an  idiomatic  grammatical  stractare. 

The  inflnenoe  of  printing  on  the  English  language  has  been 
modified  and  determined  by  the  peculiar  character  and  circnm* 
etanoee  of  the  people,  by  whom  and  for  whom  the  UteraCore  of 
£ngland  has  been  created. 

The  deliberate  expression  of  human  thought  will  always  osmmie 
a  form  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  the  iutelligenoe,  tlie  temper,  the 
taateSf  and  the  aims  of  those  to  whom  it  ia  addresaed.  He  who 
^waka  to  an  audience  comiioaed  of  men  of  one  class,  of  one  pro- 
^eaion,  of  one  party,  or  of  one  sect,  will  use  a  narrower  vocabU* 
Ury,  a  more  roetrictod,  or  a  moro  solect  dialect,  than  ho  who  fl. 

'  The  Engllah  word  maeUnff,  atid  evvrn  the  deriratlrs,  mctHmgiU,  toe  A 
who  tUUnd  a  tneetliig,  have  booome  common  iroida  In  (he  political  rocalmlc 
of  Italy. 
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peets  to  1m)  heard  by  a  more  TaHons  and  compreheiutiTo  circle ; 
and  a  writer  who  appoala  to  a  wlmlo  ]>(H>pk<,  wlio  tionka  to  fwn- 
vinue  the  uuderslandlng,  or  enlist  tlio  Bjinpathies  of  a  nation, 
muflt  adopt  n  dictioD,  employ  argameiitii,  and  resort  to  illnctm* 
tious,  vrhicli   ehull,  in  their  turn,  suit  tlw  comprebcnirion   and 
avaken  th«  tntareet  of  men  of  every  claaa  and  evarf  eaJiing. 
Whtttevot,  tlierefora,  in  deoigniy]  for  the  oar,  or  the  penual  ol 
what  ve  call  '  tlie  enligli  toned  pnhlic,*  mast  bo  as  luiBoeUaneoai 
in  it«  (?otnpoRition  tu  thnt  public  itnelf,  and  it  ean  come  homo  to 
the  LowmA  of  all,  only  by  osing  botli  tlie  speech  which  is  ooiii' 
mon  to  all,  and  somewhat  of  the  spedal  vooabolary  which  W])» 
citliar  to  each.     Kn^lifth,  in  ita  one  dialect,  for  ite  literaturu  ktiowt 
bnt  one,  is  the  veraacalar,  not  merely  of  a  greater  nainl>er,  but 
of  a  greater  variety  of  pemona  tlian  any  tongne  ever  nted  by  man. 
It  is  Kpciken  fmm  tl)e  etjuator  to  near  the  ultimate  Umit  of  linmaa 
habitation  in  either  heniifiphere,  and,  starting  from  the  British 
capital,  the  geographical  coutre  of  the  M^Ad  snr&ce  of  the  globo^ 
rt  hntt  followfd  a  tJiooNind   ndii   to  the  atmo^  circunifcrenOai. 
Efipoci&lly  u  it  found  eetaUi^ed  npon  all  great  tines  of  tnffle 
and  ooommiinicntion,  at  all  great  points  of  agricnltura]  or  roec3ian— 
icol  prodnction,  and  wherpver  hnmnn  life  eiints  in  its  moiit  eniir — 
getic,  moet  reetlaM,  intetwest  forma,  tliere  it  is  the  organ  for 
exprc^eion  of  all  that  belongs  to  man's  dearest  interests, 
aympathies,  highettt  aepinitions.     It  is,  m(»«orer,  eminently 
langiiago  of  liberty,  for,  of  tboee  to  whom  it  is  native,  by  far  tli^< 
Urgent  portion  enjoy  a  dc^B^^^e  of  pereonul,  mcM,  poUtionl,  a^^^^ 
reltgionii  freeilnm  never  Iwfore  poraooood  by  bumanity,  upon 
great  scale.     From  all  these  (drcmnstaooes,  there  arc  to  be  fmi^.^^^^^^ 
among  those  who  habitually  dm  the  En^^lsh  tongue,  and  ~ 
fnmilinr  with  written  liui<;iiuge,  if  not  a  greater  diTOraty  of  < 
actor,  at  loost  greater  dificronoes  of  interest  and  eitoriml  eon, 
Hon,  a  more  goncrnlly  diffused  culture,  and  a  wider  mn^ 
thought^  than  have  ever  beforo  been  milted  by  one  medimai 
eonimanlcation.     The  press  furnhdieit  to  every  Engliidi  wrltiv  ^^l 
mc^nii,  »nd  snggcstfi  to  liim  a  motive,  for  bringing  tliis  vast  ^^^^j 
divcrtii tied  awemblage,  the  rupronuntAtivos  of  every  human  iir^^^ 
est,  the  embodiment  of  all  homan  intcUigenoc,  all  human  pw«k  .^ 
within  tbo  roach  of  his  roico;  and  in  him,  who,  with  ovoi  ic^q^' 
erato  abilities,  writes  from  the  heert  and  to  the  heart,  it  Is  u^   ^ 
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Davugaot  niipiration  to  hope,  that  lie  BhaU  bo  read  amid  tlie  shiv* 
criiip  frooLe  uf  tbe  polar  circle  and  the  eweltericg  lieat  of  tlie 
tropico,  ill  lonelj  dosoru  aad  thickly  peopled  citiev,  upuu  eileat 
proiriM  and  b;  Ute  shore  of  the  loud-voiced  ooetn.  The  wiugs 
of  British  and  Amerioan  commerce  i<catter  the  prodoctions  of 
A  ngloSaxon  genius  over  tlie  hubitable  globe.  The  tlinnder  of 
the  great  Tx>ndon  jourual  ruvorberiteM  through  every  clime,  and 
the  opinioiui  of  the  New  \  ork  prcaB  are  quoted  in  every  ocwnmer^ 
cial  port,  in  every  political  capitiU. 

lliQS,  for  the  living  author,  I'kiglisli  is  what  Latin  and  Greek 
are  for  the  dead,  a  ooemopolite  epeeob,  whose  range  in  comprehen- 
HveuesB  of  epaoe  correeponds  to  the  duratiou  of  the  elafisical 
tongues  in  time ;  and  if  tho  voice  of  Athene  and  of  Home  enjoya 
the  lunger  ec;bo,  the  words  of  the  Anglican  speaker  are  heard 
over  the  vridcr  theatre. 

Every  man,  therefore,  who,  in  furtherance  of  the  aims  of  gen- 
«roiis  Bchohtrahip,  or  in  advocacy  of  any  right  or  interest  of  hti- 
ananity,  addroctico  himfielf  tu  tlie  bouudlos  au<li(iii<-e  reached 
throogh  the  mediam  of  the  AngUcan  jirott^,  in  naturally  lucUued 
to  use  a  compreheiiidve  dialect,  a  wide  vari<;ty  of  illnRtration,  and 
ufear  and  Qiip(|nivfKa]  fivms  of  t-xpretnion.  Hciicu,  the  art  of 
'printing  demands  from  ite  English  and  Amurican  jAtrons,  not  ft 
mnltipticity  of  words  merely,  bnt  a  Etylc  combining  simplicity 
and  catholicity  of  stroctaro,  wiiforoiity  to  the  principles  of  uni- 
veTBa]  grammar,  and  oonaeqacntly  a  freedom  ^ni  provinciulisiuB 
and  arbitrary  idioms— io  tell  igibility,  in  ehort — to  a  degree  not  re- 
quired in  Die  literature  of  any  other  age  or  race.  There  ia  an- 
other eircuDi8tanoe  eouieeted  with  the  operations  of  the  pren,  of 
a  ooonteiacting  character  bo  far  a»  purity  of  eipreeaion  is  eoo- 
oerned,  which  mnch  affects  tlie  habitual  irtyle  of  composition  in 
our  langoaga  The  general  difluBion  of  intelligence  among  the 
EngUah-spraldng  people  haa  created  not  only  a  gr(!at  multitude  of 
nadcsrs,  but,  at  the  same  time  that  it  brings  with  it  a  wider  <lif- 
fneioa  of  alnlity  to  produce,  it  encc)uragc»  the  uflorta  of  a  more 
than  pro|>ortionato  ntuubor  of  Uterory  artisanfi.  The  rowanl)*  of 
lathoTShip  flowing  through  the  prem  are  now  reductive  licymid 
tboM  won  in  any  other  field  of  homan  effort,  A  mocesBful  Eog- 
lidi  writer  enjoyn  a  contemporaneous  fame  ooexten^ve  with  civ- 
iixation.     Ili«  renown  enrpasM*  that  of  the  aoldier  whoee  exploit 
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he  itnmnrtalizue,  Iu8  ioflaonoa  iB  greater  th£n  that  of  a  premier, 
ud  ho  niipB  ft  huvcrt  of  solid  gnioB  more  certain  and  Bcomdj 
less  abundant  than  that  of  the  tlinftieBt  luerchauL  The  Zcndon 
Times  dividcii  among  its  manageni  and  ita  oontiibutora  the  rer^ 
uoes  of  a  principality',  porliamentur^  uujoritiea  and  mlalKten 
ahrink  before  its  ccmtiircs,  and  the  putcut  Govenior-Genernl  of 
Britiah  India  bowB  to  \\»  untitled  oomepondont,  Pruoa  ao  rich, 
80  t«mpting,  and  wemingl/  so  eosj  of  Attainment,  iril]  bo  c«g<-r1y 
soQght  by  thoiuandB  of  oompotitorB.  Tbo  harvest  of  l^mo  nm) 
profit,  praiw  and  pover,  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  circle  in 
which  it  is  to  be  reaped,  the  nnmber,  not  the  oharacter,  of  the 
coneumers,  for  wlioee  use  the  comnioditjr  is  prejiared.  None  seek 
the  audience  'fit  though  few,'  that  contented  the  ambition  of 
Milton,  and  all  writers  for  tlie  press  now  measure  their  f^f?  by 
their  gains.  Popular  literaturo  in  all  its  forms  is  oonseqnentlj  in 
the  asoendant  The  novel  of  aoeiety,  the  magazine  story,  the 
poetic  tale  of  easy  rhyme  and  easy  roadlng,  the  daily  sheet,  and 
especially  tlio  illastratod  gazette,  tliese  arc  the  bazaars  where 
genioB  DOW  offers  itself  for  sale,  The  aim  of  a  numerous  class  of 
popular  writers  is  to  reproduce,  in  permanent  forms,  the  tone  of 
light  and  easy  oonreniatioti,  to  mnkn  bonko  aikd  jonrniilfl  spoftk  tbe 
dialect  of  the  mloon,  and  heiice  pnitgency  of  expression,  innnesi- 
do,  verbal  wit,  irony,  banter,  aiid  raillery,  trifling  with  Borious 
inture6ts,are  tlie  oharocUtrttdica  of  what  we  oall  popninr  litcraturv, 
and  our  language  must  have  a  vocabulary  which  aooommodates 
itself  to  the  taste  of  those  whom  such  qtulitios  of  diction  alone 
attract.  In  the  periodical  and  fugitive  department,  scandal  and 
personality  are  eminently  acceptable,  and  nothing  giveti  a  pam- 
phlet or  a  newspaper  greater  currency,  than  the  dexterity  with 
which,  not  fashlouabL6  Woes,  but  private  character,  is  anatomized 
and  hold  up  to  scorn  or  ridicule.  The  point  of  Batiro  lies  in  its 
indiWdc&Uty.  Its  victims  must  have  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name.  Sly  ftllnnion,  semi -mjai vocal  expression,  and  pointed  in- 
sinmition,  too  well  dcfineil  to  leave  its  personnl  application  doubt- 
ful, therefore,  form  a  lar^je  part  of  the  diction  of  jouraatistie  arti<^^ 
clc«  relating  tosocinl  life,  while  in  political  warfare,  the  buM« 
libels,  the  most  undis^iRcd  gronmeeB  of  abuse,  alone  mit  th*-. 
polftte  of  heatod  partisaualup.  Ileuoe,  tlie  dialect  of  penton.^, 
vituperation,  the  rhetorie  of  malice  in  all  its  uodlficatioas, 


art  of  damning  vntli  f&int  praise,  the  eneer  of  contcmphioas 
iroD;,  tbe  ooarso  opitlicte  of  vulgur  hatred — all  thcee  hare  been 
aedalomlj  cnltivfttcd,  and,  when  combined  "with  a  certain  flip- 
pancy of  exprMRon  and  rctdy  command  of  a  tolerably  cxtongive 
TOC&balory,  tbcj  .ore  enougb  to  moko  tbe  fortune  of  xay  fibarp, 
■hallow,  nnprincipled  joumalist,  who  is  content  with  the  fame 
and  the  pelf  which  the  nnBcrupuIoiia  nse  of  each  accomplishmeDts 
oan  hardly  fail  to  secure. 

The  periodical  preee  is  nnqneetionably  the  channel  through 

which  the  art  of  printinj;  pate  forth  its  most  powerful  influence 

on  knguogo,  and  it  eoems  remarkable,  that  periodioalB,  which 

have  existed  in  England  sintie  the  reign  of  Jamee  I.,  should 

ly  have  produced  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  English 

until  thoy  had  Iiocn  a  hundred  years  in  operation.     Tho 

int  of  daily  ncwKfmpors  and  of  literary  journals  was 

nearly  contemporancone,  and  dates  from  an  early  period  in  the 

ei^toeDth  century,  but  though  tho   Tatd«r^  the  SpeetfUdsr,  and 

the  0-uardian  had  a  compiiratively  large  circnlation,  and  exerted 

a  great  inllneitce  upon  the  dialect  of  their  time,  yet  the  nei^'spaper 

can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  a  place  in  litcratnru  until  tho 

BQcoees  of  the  lottcrs  of  Jnnlni^  which  appeared  in  tJie  Morning 

Advariisar  from  1T69  to  1773,  gave  to  tiiat  close  of  periodicals  on 

n»cendeney  which  it  has  ever  since  maintained.     It  may  now 

fairly  be  enid,  that  there  is  no  agency  throngh  which  man  acts 

more  powerfnlly  upon  the  mind  of  his  fellow-nian,  and  tbe  influ- 

F~  wee  of  the  art  of  printing  upon  language  and  thought  has 

ireached  its  seme  in  the  daily  newepaper. 

The  influence  of  the  periodical  prees  npon  the  parity  of  Ian- 
gunge  must  ho  admitted  to  have  proved  hi^erto,  npon  tho  whole, 
a  doleteriouB  one,  and  comitriea,  wUere,  as  in  England  and  America, 
the  press  is  free  and  periodicals  consequently  natneroui,  are  par- 
ticnlarly  exposed  to  this  eouroe  of  corruption.  The  newspaper 
preaa  has  indeed  rendered  some  aervicc  to  language,  by  giving  to 
it  a  greater  flexibility  of  atnicture,  from  the  ucce*«!ly  of  finding 
popular  and  intelUgiblefonnsof  expresaion  for  every  class  of  sub- 
joctii,  and  it  has  now  and  then  preserved,  for  the  permanent 
TOcabnlary  of  onr  speech,  a  happy  and  forcible  pipnlar  word  or 
phrase,  which  would  oUierwise  have  been  forgotten  with  the 
oocaaion  tliat  gave  it  birth.*     But  these  advantages  are  a  very  in 
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MJur|iiBte  compenfiation  for  the  miachie£a  reeoItiDg  from  tku  (Joreo- 
liiieas  and  inaoouracT  ioMpArable  from  the  MMtuty  or  hasty  oom- 
poation  npon  a  great  variety  of  subjecta,  tfcemwlTM  often  Twy 
xmperfoctly  andenitoo<l  by  the  writer.  Editors  natorKlly  Book  to 
accommoclHte  their  Ktyle  to  tlie  capacity  anrl  taiate  of  Urn  iamrt 
drcle  of  reailtjrs,  and  iii  tlidr  cjitimate  of  their  public,  tbev  are 
▼ury  apt  to  aim  below  the  iriark,  and  tlitis  grndoally  to  depnir% 
rather  than  clcTatc  and  rcSuo,  tho  taste  of  those  whom  tbn 
address.  Hcnco  oriw  the  inflated  dictioa,tbe&tTuiiiiig  aftereffect, 
tbe  OM  of  cant  plim?^  and  of  sneh  oxprawions  as  uot  only  fall  is 
,  with,  but  tend  to  aggnrate,  the  proriUent  ovil  hmnorfi  and  pm- 
'  cUvitiM  of  tlie  time,  tlie  hiTJerbolical  tone  in  which  tliey  com- 
mend their  patrons  or  the  caadidntes  of  tlieir  parly,  and.  In  short, 
all  the  Ticoe  of  exaggeration  of  style  and  language.  There  ia,  how- 
ever, of  late  yeara.  a  great  iniproT«ment  in  th^  literary  cfaaractei 
of  the  Enfi|;li^  and  American  newspapere.  The  London  Timm, 
whatever  may  >>e  thought  of  its  moral  or  political  tendendei,  llM 
long  employed  writers  of  eurptueing  ability,  and  its  exampto  hai 
done  mDGh  to  ^vate  the  tone  of  editorial  jounmlnliip  in  both  tlic 
ooontrles  which  employ  its  knguajce.  The  pet  phriuiBS  of  hack 
jouniali^,  the  eaphemiBtn  that  but  lately  cluractorized  the 
AincricoD  newspaper^  are  fast  giving  place  to  Icee  afiocted  and 
more  appropriate  fornui  of  expretudon.  It  is  only  the  lowest  claai 
of  Dailies  that  ntill  regard  '  woman  *  as  not  iin  honorabk)  or  r»- 
spet-tfnl  def>igi]ntii)n  of  the  hl-x.  uud  it  \»  In  their  colnnina  alone, 
ttuit,  in  place  of  "  wcU-drcBScd  "  or  "  hantbioino  women,"  we  read 
of  "  elegantly  attired  female*,"  and  of  "boautifiil  ladiee."  The 
Anglican  n(iwiq)a.pcr  is  now — what  the  French  journal  long 
been — an  Intclldctual  organ,  an  anthority  for  cultivated  circles  i 
politics,  in  lettore,  in  rosthotics.  Besides  this,  it  i&  the  pc^olar 
guide  and  instructor  for  evil  and  for  good,  and  it  may  trolv  b> 
said  to  be  the  feature  most  characteristic  of  tho  life  and  lit«atan 
of  Anglo-vSiixon  humanity  in  the  present  age. 

tag  fame  rommon  pnrjiidif>#  or  cnmnidn  convtMfon  which  the  uuIcItCTtNl  liaiv 
D«t,  till  tboD,  bcoa  ablv  Iv  formuIat«,  will  bo  fcizod  apon  by  IIm  initfiw,  aad 
wQ]  mlt;  help  them  lo  clearer  ihouKlil  and  juslcr  Judgmeol  on  Uw  wak^fM 
Qiid«Tdisciurion.  At  ths  a&aie  Hold  il  minK  U?  Hdmlttod  that  the  offeet  of  HHft 
etriklog  foRuulArUs  to  not  Alnaji  ui  nnmixci)  Inlelltwtiial  or  mocal  gain.  Thtf 
Dot  unf  ^cqut^&tt)'  Krvc.  In  mind*  of  a  certain  cLamctt-T,  to  cirMalUze  mi  i 
so  that  no  omouDt  ot  argument,  bowerer  conclusfvi;  ut  the  nKnoeiit,  eaa 
really  deslra;  It. 
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(Ok  b  former  occaaion,  I  spoke  of  the  difinMOn  of  claaflical  liteiu* 
ire  in  modom  Europe — the  first  great  result  of  the  invention  of 
rinting— <«  having  much  enlarged  the  Englisb  and  other  Emo- 
poan  vocabularies,  by  the  introdnction  of  newwonle  derived  from 
Greek  and  Latin  roots.  But  the  revival  of  Iwirniiig  was  not  nn- 
accoinpnnied  with  efTeetr)  prejndtciul  to  tlie  cultivation  of  the 
modern  languages,  and  to  their  cni^ilo^-ment  for  tlie  higher  pur- 
poees  of  literatnre.  At  that  period,  mmst  of  tlicni  were  poor  in 
vocabtUarj,  rude  and  egoivoed  in  syntax,  unsettled  in  orthogra- 
phy, distracted  with  variety  of  dialect,  and  unmelodions  in  artieii- 
latioit.  Under  snch  circmnstaDccs,  nothing  oould  be  more  ntitnml 
than  that  scholars  imbued  with  thu  elegance,  the  power,  the 
majesty  of  the  ancient  tongues  and  of  the  immortal  works  which 
adorned  them,  should  have  preferred  to  employ,  as  a  vehicle  for 
their  own  tbongbtp,  a  language  wliich  tlie  cborcb  bad  every^vhere 
Effused,  and  which  was  already  fitted  to  expreee  the  faigheet  con- 
ceptions of  cbo  humaa  intellect,  the  most  splendid  imageB  of  the 
human  fancy.  He  who  wrote  in  Jjttin  had  the  civilized  world 
for  Ilia  public ;  he  who  used  a  raodcra  toagno  could  only  count  as 
readers  the  people  of  his  province,  or  at  most  of  a  eoiTipara lively 
narrow  aovea^ignty.  Until,  therefore,  by  a  elow  and  gradual  pro- 
CMB,  the  neeessi^  of  sympathy  and  intellectual  communication 
between  the  leamwl  and  Die  ignorant,  !iud  enriched  Uie  vernacu- 
lar tongues  mth  numerous  words  from  tlio  dJuJecta  of  theology, 
and  ethica,  and  taw,  and  literature,  but  few  itcliolant  ventured  to 
employ  ao  humble  a  medium.  To  write  in  the  ^.■u]ga^  BpeecU  waa 
hnmiliation,  a  degradation  of  the  thoug^it  and  ite  author,  and 
srary  works  iu  the  modem  tongues  were  generally  prefaced  with 
apology  for  appearing  in  eo  mean  a  dreif. 
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Tbo  close  analogy  between  Lotia  and  tte  Bonuuice  deecendAnta 
mucit  facilitiitod  tlio  ourichnipnt  of  tlio  dinlecUof  SouUiem  £urop4h, 
but  in  Kogtimd  and  tbo  Ooutiii»Dtal  Gothic  natiotia,  the  stimnlt 
of  the  Keformation  wm  neoeaaary  to  foraish  au  adequate  moUre 
and  &  snfBdent  irapalae  for  a  ooireBpondiD^  improvement  in  the 
l«qpoctive  langnages  of  thoee  peoplee. 

ETett  eo  late  u  1544,  after  eo  many  great  namee  had 
the  speech  of  Eugland,  Afleham,  vriting  on  the  fainiUar  and  po[ 
nlar  subject  of  Archery,  mjb,  that  It  "woald  have  been 
more  profitable  for  hU  study,  and  also  more  honest  for  hit  name 
to  h&Te  written  in  another  tong;uo.*' 

"As  for  tbe  Latine  or  Qreobo  tongne/'  oouttnaos  bo^  "evi 
thinge  is  eo  excellentlye  done  In  them,  tlmt  none  can  do  better^ 
In  the  Eiiglifilie  toiigue,  contrary,  everye  thinge  in  a  manner 
meanlye  bt)tli  for  tlie  mutter  and  bandelinge,  that  no  man  can 
worHe.  For  tbureiu  the  least  learned,  for  the  most  part,  hnve 
bene  alwayott  inoAt  readye  to  write.  And  they  vhich  Iioc]  leuk_ 
hope  in  Latino,  have  boon  most  bouJd  in  Engliaho;  whun  eurelj 
everye  man  that  i^  mo«t  readye  to  taUce,  is  not  most  able  to 
write."* 

One  of  the  most  obvioos  modes  in  which  tbo  art  of  print 
has  a/Ientud  lau^page,  in,  that  by  the  cheapnew  and  oousequc 
niulti plication  of  IxHiks,  and  by  the  greater  nnifonniiy  and  Ii 
bility  of  its  charoctcni,  it  has  made  reading  much  eaaier  of 
rition,  and  thus  allowed  to  a  larger  proportion  of  thoao  who  luo 
given  language  aooesB  to  its  highetit  staudardfi  of  propriety  and' 
eteganoe.  Of  eonree,  the  effecte  of  tlion  bringing  boolcB  witlitn 
the  reach  of  a  larger  ola«  will  be  meamred,  ax  between  cliffi^n-nt 
OOnntrios,  by  tbe  comparative  extent  to  which  litorature  la  really 
diffiued  in  them,  and  where  tbe  presa  is  mort  a(^ttr«  and  least  re- 
Btrictod,  there  the  greatest  number  of  the  poopio  will  Icora  tO] 
comprehend  and  neo  the  language  of  bool»,  aiid  tlierc  the  aver 
Rtandnn)  of  corroctneaa  of  speech  will  be  rolativoly  highest 

The  same  tilrcumstancca,  iiidependeDtly  of  tlie  enperior  indntw- 
meats  to  aiilborabip  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  will  tend  to 
increaBe  the  number  of  aspirants  for  literary  fame,  for  where  all 
read,  many  will  foel  and  obey  tbe  impulse  to  writer    The  abon-- 
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dant  rivitlrice  thtui  created  in  everj-  field  of  intellectnal  effort  are 
donbUen  &  great  iaoentivc  to  llic  uttalument  of  ^perior  excel- 
leooo  In  oompostion,  bat,  on  tluj  otbur  baud,  tbe  fear  of  antici- 
patjon,  and  tbe  liaste  to  reap  tbo  solid  rovrorda  of  ftuccettfnl 
anthonhip,  ooncar  to  promoto  a  rapidity  of  prodnction  which  la 
inoTJtablj  associated  witb  some  nogUgonce  in  point  of  form.  I 
cannot  but  tliink  that  a  porbaps  unoonsciouB  ^joso  (if  that  pbniso 
does  not  involve  a  contradictioo)  of  tlie  neceafitj  of  rapid  produo- 
lion,  had  some  iuflacuoc  in  prompting  the  ndvice  given  to  vouog 
writers  b^  authors  ao  imliko  &»  Oobbett  and  Niebubr.  **  Nerer 
think  of  mending  what  you  write ;  let  it  go ;  no  patcLiug,"  says 
Gobbett,  in  his  strong  English.  "Endeavor,"  eays  Niebniir, 
"never  to  strike  out  nny  thing  of  what  you  have  once  written 
down.  Puuiub  yoaieeU  by  allowing  onco  or  twiee  some  thing  to 
pant,  tliougb  yoD  M6  yoQ  might  give  it  better."  And  even  Gib> 
boo  habitually  conformed  to  the  a&me  rule,  however  little  trace  of 
it  his  highly  iirtificia.!  etyle  betraya.*  Thiit  this  meUiod  has  ita 
■dvanEagoe  m  u  meims  of  enforcing  cnation  in  tbe  use  of  worde  is 
doubtlua  true,  and  perhaps  he,  who,  like  most  modern  writer^ 
ainu  only  to  influence  the  opinion  of  tlie  hour,  may  advuiitageoiiM- 
IjQSe  the  populnr  diidtM^t,  wbiuh  will  luually  nicMit  nsuHly  MiggetiC 
itself  to  him  who  writes  fnr  popular  effect.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  influence  of  the  practic*  on  the  writer  bimself,  however  it 
pojky  affect  big  poeition  witlt  hin  contemporariee,  it  cannot  but  bavo 
.  prejudicial  result  as  re«pecte  tlie  idiom  of  tbe  language,  and  tho 
'permanence  of  the  works  which  are  composed  in  it.  Upon  tbeee 
poinfa),  the  experience  and  jndgment  of  all  literature  are  to  the 
eontrary  of  the  rule.  The  revamping  of  our  own  writings,  in- 
deed, after  lui  interval  ao  long  that  tbe  riieulal  ittiituA  in  which  we 
componed  them  is  forgotten,  and  cannot  be  uinjurt-d  up  and  re- 
vivified, is  a  dangeroua  expcriiuont,  but  Utcrary  biography  fur- 

*  II  bta  alwaj-a  Item  aij  pmctlce  lo  ctat  &  loiix  paroicnph  lu  «  bIukIc  moulil, 
to  by  It  hy  toy  cor,  to  (lv)MNit  II  in  my  inc-iiiory.  bal  lu  «ijit|iira(l  ibo  ncUoo  of 
tlMpen  till  (hi»dEHv«nthitlAMpoll«hb)in]rwc>rk.— Oiblion,  Memoir*,  Cliap.  is. 

Aitd  loclurtcri.,  Hpcaktagof  his  tilatonr,  be  says,  "Ky  lint  rough  maao- 
•Oitpt,  wiUioul  any  lalemiHUatc  copy,  baa  been  sen;  to  Ibc  pras." 

It  apponn  from  Tkkaor'a  Life  of  PreM.<oit,  that  the  Utter  carried  ifali  pmo- 
tioe  w  far  M  to  be  iiblv  to  compoac  Eneotally  tutgpagetof  hii  himtorical  workfl^ 
which  be  would  dictak-  to  an  atnanucmiti  itt  a  Hingis  sitting. 
IT 
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nufaes  ihs  moet  abundant  proofs,  that,  in  all  ages,  tlic  work§  whid 
stand  as  tvjtes  of  language  and  conipofiitiou,  Iiave  baen  of  slnv 
and  laborious  production,  and  have  nodei^iie  the  most  carofol 
and  repeated  revuion  and  emendation.*  Esjwciall  j  is  tins  true  with 
r<^ard  to  the  oratorical  dialect.  Great  practice,  strong  panioo, 
and  a  fervid  imagination  ma^  confer  titc  gift  of  anstodied  ek>* 
quence,  but  the  orations  whii^  afteragcs  read  with  applaoae  an 
abnoet  never  the  result  of  unpremeditated  effort.  Celebrated 
gpeJcers  preparu  their  impromptu-t  beforeliaud  to  an  extent  m- 
CTedible  to  those  vlio  are  not  familiar  with  their  habitt),  or,  at  the 
leaxt,  the^  make  ttiem,  by  suhfequent  revision,  ven^  different  in 
diction  from  tlic  ToUej  of  winged  wordn  which  the  exutimient 
of  dolmto  may  have  allot  forth.  Duinosihenca,  tlio  grcab^  mastur 
of  eloquunco  whose  works  remain  in  a  written  form,  never  vcd- 
tiired  to  addrcBB  an  audicoco  without  laborious  preparation,  and  wq 
know  from  the  joaogor  Pticj,  that  the  Homan  advocate*  of  hit 
time  careful];  studied  tlaeir  spoechee  before  deliveij,  and  etm- 
puluniOy  oorreeted  ami  amplitlod  tliem  iu  writing  them  out  after- 
trards. 

In  recent  timoa,  the  prose  has  bocome  what  the  Suuatc  and  the 
'  Forum  wero  in  the  old  republics,  but  the  rapid  movomoat  of 
modern  eodoty  is  un&vorablo  to  the  leinroly  o^ocntion,  the 
finish  and  completeness  of  litontry  worfes,  and,  of  course,  to 
polish  and  accnracy  of  language.  He  who  writes  for  a  fickle,  a 
restless,  or  a  progres?;ive  public,  must,  take  the  tide  at  its  fiow, 
and  if  ho  follows  the  iloratian  precept,  and  »j>ends  nine  years  in 
the  elaboration  and  rcceru^ion  of.  his  book,  or  in  pnnsing  to  allow 

*  Not  lo  (peik  of  Ibe  (!ndt>«n  llirtm  labor  i>f  aiicimi  rlwuie  Iltirnaiira.  iwrftn- 
tlon  of  fnnnncr  luw  liciii  nttninnt  by  mod'^m  writrr*  only  hy  dimilivr  rartli'vliL 
Tkc  RtTlif^lic  iibilil.r  of  ui  aiilbor  aiu«(  always  be  (Stliaittod  wiUi  rcfcnrace  lo 
the  innnU;  ixivrcr  of  rxpn»tion  poMCSsrct  b;  ttin  laagunge  he  uses.  Thus  tilsd. 
PmcuI  huiI  Fniil  l.otiii  Courier  are  by  far  ibe  grvAtesl  styibaa  ot  modem  times, 
and  we  Lave  do  EoKrlbh  writer  wLo  caa  cvaipiu«  witli  dther.  in  peKect  sdsp- 
taUon  of  the  esprcsnfoD  lo  the  thiHi^lit,  or  Ui  floviag  nun  anil  sracefulneaa  of 
diction.  Tbti  exoeUenoe  in  both  aute*  wat  tbe  fruit  of  ihe  mcMt  oaasBlui  anil 
p«nev«rinj  )sI)or  ia  reTlsion  and  i>arrention.  Mar««llon>  sa  ta  the  pwfrgttai 
of  Uocthc's  rtyle,  be  doc«  not  always  imprem  you  with  Ibc  cnnrlctioii  thst  be 
baa  cxlututlfil  Che  utmoett  ititourcm  of  hu  niaivc  Uidj^p.  and  it  l»  moAiiMe 
that  one  of  IiIn  mmi  ffliciloiMlypxpnimvit  prodiictiniM  Is  s  transhilloB  fram 
tbe  FMnch — th«  Ii*m«iit'«  N^ph^w  of  Did«rot — In  which  Ihe  flnMit  besulydf 
the  origiDo]  [a  ttdmlrably  reademJ,  wlib  little  aacr1A«e  of  tbe  Oennaa  MionL 
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hinixelf  time  for  cool  critinUm,  liii  will  ftiid  that  be  comes  too 
late.  The  world  in  iU  swift  adTunceincut  luitt  alrcuiiy  jta^^ed  far 
beyond  him. 

Tbe  unirerBality  of  literalure,  hrouglit  aboat  throuj^li  ita  gSBp 
«ral  popnlarization  br  tlio  pre^,  hns  not  only  given  birth  to  a 
more  oumeroaa  claaii  of  protiuoera,  but  has  luado  it  much  mora 
truly  an  expreadon  or  expouout  of  the  niiud  aiid  t4>ad9ncies  of 
tte  time  and  people,  than  In  the  HgeB  which  preceded  the  inveft* 
tion  of  printing.  In  every  isouutry  of  the  civilized  world,  there 
is  a  manifoKt  drift  in  soinu  purticukr  direction,  and  literary  effort 
«f  all  Borts  ftwlfi  tho  imimlm:  of  the  currcut  The  perpetual,  all' 
embracing  intercommunication  between  mind  luid  mind,  tJirough 
tho  press,  stamps  npon  all  the  snmo  tendencies,  tlie  same  eountc 
of  tbought,  tbe  samo  proximate  concluiiion8.    Society  in  mure  in 

^tensely  social.  Men  are  become  more  deeply  imbued  witJi  the 
■^  spirit  of  a  common  homauity,  and  know  and  participntt;  in  each 
otber'e  inteltectoal  condition.  There  is  a  remarkable  proof  of 
tliifl  in  the  perpetually  repeated  instances  of  concmront  mental 
action  between  unconnected  indindnals.  Not  only  does  almost 
every  new  mechHuical  ooutrivauco  origiimtu  with  half  a  dooeu 
diiT«n<nt  inventors  at  the  same  moment,  but  the  itanie  thing  is 
true  of  literary  creation.  If  you  conceive  a  etrilciug  tbonght,  a 
beautiful  ima^,  an  apposite  illu^ratiou,  which  you  know  to  he 
original  with  yourself,  and  delay  for  a  twelvemonth  to  vindicate 
your  priority  of  claim  by  putting  it  on  record,  you  will  find  a 
dozen  scattered  authors  simultaneously  uttering  the  &ame  thing. 
There  are  iu  tlie  human  mhid  »nfiithomnhl«  depths,  out  of  which 
gufib,  unbidden,  the  well-Hpringn  of  poiuy  and  of  tJionght ;  tliere 
are  mine^  unilluiniuateil  evsn  by  ^^^  lamp  of  coni«cinui«nem, 
where  tho  iutvlloct  toib  in  mleat,  slttepleNi  necluHiim,  and  xends 
up,  by  invisible  macluucry,  tliu  ore  of  hidden  veina,  to  be  innelt- 
ed  and  refined  in  tbe  light  of  open  day.  The  pron,  which  has 
done  tto  much  to  reveal  man  to  man  and  tlioreby  to  promottj  tlio 

J  reciprocal  action  of  eaeh  npon  his  fellow,  has  established  new 
8yinpatliie»>  between  even  theBo  myHterious  Bbysaes  of  our  wonder- 
ful and  fuarful  being,  and  thus  contributed  to  bring  about  a  one- 
□esR  of  character  which  unmistakably  manifests  itself  in  oneness 
I^Af  thought  and  oneness  of  speech. 

Tho  law  of  copyright,  though  we  have  evidence  in  Martial  and 
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otlier  writers  tlmt  ancient  aathore  were  eometimcs  paid  bj  boofe 
eollers  for  their  irorks,  i«  a  result  of  the  art  of  printing,  and] 
could  be  of  little  value  without  it    It  has  renderw!  no  otbep' 
eervioo  to  literature  than  the  very  donbtfiil  one  of  fumifiluDg  a 
pecnioiary  inducement  to  literary  effort.    The  privilege  of  popj* , 
right  yn»  not  originally  grantud  «^  a  reward  and  stlmulns  tol 
autlionthip,  but  aB  a  protoctioo  to  the  printor  agunat  &  dangenraf  J 
competitioQ,  for  it  extended  u«  well  to  editions  of  tbo  cUeBioe  aii 
to  oont^mpomneoiu  prodnctioos,  and  of  course  the  benefit  tfr'' 
aathore  WAS  bnt  incidental.    In  fact,  it  is  but  lately  that  it  coolct 
have  operated  at  all  as  a  reward  to  Engligh  writers,  for  until  tlta 
last  century,  ttie  price  of  the  cop^Tiglit  of  original  Eogliah  workl* 
was  in  general  hardly  aa  much  as  the  cost  of  the  paper  on  wliicli 
they  were  written.     The  Continental  bixikaellers  seem  to  Imve 
paid  more  liberally  a  oeutury  previous*     At  thLs  day,  it  may  \to 
doabtod  whether  a  single  work  of  permanent  value,  in  the  litorar 
turo  of  nny  living  languflgo,  owes  ite  cxiitcuco  to  the  protoction 
afforded  by  law.     Books  wliich  are  coinpoeed  only  because  Ihej 
will  itell,  ore  swiftly  written,  swiftly  read,  and,  as  they  deserve^ 
swiftly  forgotten,  while  those  which  are  destined  to  produce  a 
deep  and  laeting  impreeeion,  scarcely  win  thetr  way  to  ^wpular 
fovor  and  an  aathoritative  portion,  until  the  privilege  of  copy- 
right has  expired  by  legal  limitation.    There  are  abuMs  connect- 
ed with  thin  privilege,  which  are  highly  detrimental  to  the  inter- 
estH  of  tit^raturv.     The  exulimive  right  of  printing  a  ]mrticalar 
boolc  is,  in  the  haudH  of  wealthy  pul)llaher!i,  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  pnblicatiou  of  other  and  perliapit  Iwtter  hooks  on  iho 
same  mibject,  and  iiuis  that  which  ougfat  to  be  an  cnconngemeut 
to  cffurt,  is  mado  to  operate  so  a*  to  discountenance  the  attem  ptA 
of  rival*  in  the  same  field.    The  proprietor  of  a  book,  whii-Ji, 
from  its  uature,  as  a  dictionary  or  a  eehool-book,  ie  largely  fn  de- 
mand, will  supply  booksellers  with  his  wares  only  upon  condition 
that  they  n'ill  sell  no  rival  work.     A  combination  between  tlireo 


*  Hs  took  DoUiiiig  of  Printers  fat  hb  coplM,  sb  ho  nrritotb,  nrlng :  '*  I 
faaro  no  plenty  of  monty.  and  tbufi  yet  I  dcale  wiili  Uie  prfnt«n :  I  recein 
nothing  from  Uteni  for  recompense  of  my  ouny  copies.  BometimM  I  rec«tn 
of  tlu»n  ono  copy.  This  I  iMoke  b  due  to  ntc,  whereas ottierirrhen,  y^\ 
UiuislatoTS,  for  every  elglit  Iwtcb,  baro  an  iui£vL''-~IJfe  of  Lnllier,  Abd 
RcdlTiv..  p.  48. 
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or  four  large  publishing  hooMe,  each  baring  it«  ovn  coprriglits, 
maj  tlitu  exclude  from  ealc  ono  eat  of  books  and  force  anotlior 
opon  the  market  with  very  little  regnrd  to  the  opinion  of  com- 
petent judges  u  to  the  merits  of  either.  Besides  this,  most  of 
the  Reviews,  and  to  some  extent  the  newspapers,  are  controlled 
bj  book-pnblishers,  and  thus  criticism  is  forestalled,  and  an  arti< 
ficial  public  opinion,  created,  which  not  only  gives  currency  to 
inferior  prodnctions,  and  he^^tows  apon  their  antliom  ttie  rewords 
wfaioh  excellence  alone  ought  to  secure,  Imt  vitiates  the  tOKte  of 
tbe  age,  and  lowers  the  standard  of  oompottitLoii,  hy  holding  up 
flc  models  for  imitation,  writiiigH  which  dcaerve  only  to  be  poUtt* 
od  at  as  examples  to  lie  shunned. 

Sonthey,  in  his  Oolloqutee,  raakee  the  remarkablo  stateiaent, 
that  "  one  of  the  first  effects  of  printing  was  to  make  proud  men 
look  apon  learning  as  disgraced,  by  being  thus  brought  within 
veaoh  of  tlie  common  people."  "When  laymen  in  humlilu  life," 
tfoutinues  he,  "were  enabled  to  procure  books,  the  pride  of  the 
aristocracy  took  an  aboard  coumc,  insomucli  tliat  at  ono  time  it 
~was  doumecl  derogatory  to  a  nobleman  if  he  conld  rend  or  writ«. 
!^Ten  fioholare  themselves  compkuned  that  the  reputation  of  leam- 
dlng,  and  tbe  respect  due  to  it,  and  its  rewarde,  were  lowered  when 
"it  wa£  thrown  open  to  all  men.  Even  in  this  island,  iguoranoe 
~waii  for  some  generations  considered  to  be  a  mark  of  distinction, 
l>y  which  a  man  of  gentle  birth  chose,  not  mifretfuently,  to  make 
St  apparent  that  he  was  no  mote  obliged  to  live  by  the  toll  of  his 
"brain,  than  by  the  sweat  of  lus  brow." 

The  feeling  which  Sonthoy  ascribes  to  the  "pride  of  the  wifr 
tocracy,**  was  really  an  effect  of  ecclesiaetieal  jealonsy.     There  ia 
Tittle  evidence  to  show  that  the  aristocracy  were  more  deplorably 
jgnonuit  after  tiie  introdaetion  of  printing  than  before,  but  there 
-ia  abnndant  proof  that  the  new  art  was  regarded  with  dislike  by 
the  church,  when  employed  for  any  pmTJose  but  the  multiplica- 
tion and  cheapening  of  tbe  Latin  books  required  for  the  nee  of 
the  clergy  themselves.    To  tlie  same  caose  we  are  to  aecrilie  tbe 
fact,  often  noticed  as  a  singular  one,  that  Oaxtoii  printed  very 
few  religions  hooka.     Sir  Tliomas  More  exprewily  declarea.  that 
Oaxton  n^rained  from  printing  the  Bible  in  English,  because  ha 
feared  that  tbe  iip«*lt»<»^  ordained  In-  Archbiahop  Amndcl  for 
eopriog  or  u«{  old  bo  oomiptly  and  illegal* 
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]j  enforced  agaiust  any  Englisb  tnuieUtioa  of  llio  raorvtl  vultuue. 
For  nidi  religiotH  bot>k»  in  Latin  at  would  have  been  allowed  lo 
bo  prtntod,  tliore  was  fortunatol}'  little  deouud  lu  Kn;rland,  and 
to  tbe  great  benefit  of  tbe  Enj^Itsh  langnage  ind  Utcraturu,  Cax- 
ton  vaa  not  ntilj  left  free,  hut  obliged,  to  confiDe  the  openitioiu  of 
his  praea  almost  wliolly  Co  tbe  pubb'f>bing  of  Knfi:liali  books,  llio 
English  priestB,  tltenuelvee,  were  at  that  period  u  i^oraot  a«  are 
those  of  the  Orkmtal  (•liuruIieB  ut  the  ptt;«eiit  moment.  W«  learn 
fivm  FiiUra-,  that  mirly  m  Queen  Elizabetk'i*  raiga  tbe  clergy  von 
ordered  to  con  ovtir  tbe  leMorw  b^  tbamaelTe*  once  or  twice  b^ 
foro  ever/  serricu,  in  order  that  tbej  miglit  be  able  to  rend  tbea, 
fluently  to  tlio  congregation. 

The  art  of  printing,  o^icdally  einoe  its  wido  eraploymetit  by 
tbe  pcnodioal  press,  bas  been  a  meet  influential  agency  in  cxtiP' 
pating  local  peculiaritioe  of  dialect,  and  prodaeing  (Im  general 
nnlfbrtnity  with  which  the  English  bmgaaf;^  i«  apokun  and  writ* 
ten  wherever  it  is  used  at  all.     Persons  who  etndy  our  Aniericao 
speech  cannot  fail  to  notice,  that  tliore  is  among  ob  a  tendency  ta- 
prouoan(»  wordg,  and  eepcd&lly  proi>cr  names,  more  in  aeeord- 1 
aaco  with  their  orthography,  and  to  make  fewer  escoptions  to 
goneml  mica,  than  in  EjigUnd.    Tlie  okmI  ohvtnuK,  though  not 
the  only  cause  of  thun,  is  tbe  iinivenudity  of  the  aliility  to  read ' 
and  wiite,  wbieh  mwlem  sori«ty  in  fnx!  oountrios  owwi  to  thtr  art 
of  printing.    Where  all  read,  mont  persoas  first  bcoomc  actioaioted 
frith  the  names  of  distant  locahtioB,  of  eminent  perHona,  and  of  j 
new  objects,  through  the  proea,  and  not  by  the  ear,    Karnes  to-J 
learned  vrill  of  oonrse  be  pronounced  aooording  to  the  regular 
orthoepy  of  tbe  language,  and  thus  a  general  pronuudatlon,  often 
very  diacordant  from  tbe  local  one,  bocomea  established.     In 
tbe  case  of  foreign  words,  proper  or  common^  we  are  prepared  to 
find,  among  persan^  aor|uaiated  only  with  English,  as  tbe  mass 
tboi>c  to  whom  that  language  is  remacular  uee^;«Mirily  niuiit  be,  a 
pronunciation  of   such    n-araen  widely  different  from  tbe  native 
ardcalation.     However  repuloive,  therefore,  eutJi  dbrtordona  <d 
Dames  may  be  to  tbo(«  fRmiliar  with  them  in  tbur  ortglniLt  or- 
tlioopy,  we  are  not  flurpriaed  l«  hear  tJie  name  rif  tlio  great  bank— 
era  of  Eorope  popularly  pi-ononncod  liMhchild,  or  Amci 
utists,  of  foreign  extraction,  spoken  of  respectively,  a«  lidif 
trmd^  uid  QeiUKKaik.    Ii>decd,a  strict  conformity  to  the  natii 
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pronunciation  of  named,  belonging  to  kngiiagwt  vrli«iKe  orthograph- 
ical system  difFors  mnch  from  oiir  own,  Ls  gi'ticmlly  ooosidered  an 
offensive  affectation,  and  a  greikt  Brittub  i>ruti>r,  vtio  was  as  hiQfl< 
iar  vitb  French  as  with  English^  i^  said  to  liavc  been  so  ecrapu- 
kniit  on  tliU  p«>int,  that,  in  hiii  parliamentary  spoe^es,  fa«  habito»Qy 
Cpokeofau  important  Frtmch  port  ib«thccit^ofBordeaii:r.  InEng- 
laDd,  tlie  oamot  of  families  and  of  towns  are  often  very  strangely 
ocMTUpied,  not  in  vulgar  pronunciittion  alone,  but  by  the  ^ni-ral  u* 
agia  of  tho  higli(»t  ctaMua,  I'hns  the  originally  French  iixmi;,  now 
naturalized  in  England  and  Amorica,  which  is  spelt  (and  with  w 
proDonnood)  BeatKbunp,  is  in  Kngland  ciiUed  B<tcham  ;  Bclvoir 
isBwv«rj  Saint  John,  jSin/on  ;  Cholmondoiey,  ChumUy ;  Cir- 
encester, Siteter,  and  Alexander  Gill  tells  ns  that  in  his  time 
Danbridge-conrt  wa«  pronounced  Dafnicot.  Some  of  theec  eor- 
mpdoDS,  at  least,  are  old  oncH,  for  Froissart,  who,  a»  a  foreigner, 
spelt  Englisli  names  by  the  car,  writing  aboat  the  year  1400,  wes 
Suaaetaur  for  OirencoBter,  and  JiearAame  for  Jiesuchamp,  Even 
as  lato  ae  1651,  I  find  M>>ntgomory  epelt  in  Abel  Iledirirw 
Mvti^mry.*  The  original  orthography  of  all  these  namee  is 
now  recovL'red,  and  Gtraugt'rs,  finding  theui  iu  bookti  of  travel  and 
■ewvpapeni,  will  uf  c-oiu-m*  prououuc*.-  th«m  m  they  are  epelled. 
■£o  Htroiig,  indeed^  is  the  teudcucy  in  this  country  to  confirm  or- 
thography and  !(pixM!h,  tliat  in  some  iustniicea  the  BpuUing  of 
l^TiglJA  uonittt  bus  bwu  altered  to  mit  tlie  family  and  uuighbor- 
hood  pnmDuciation.  An  example  of  this  is  found  in  a  name 
which  L8  written  and  pronounced  differently,  Kirltlaitd,  Cartland, 
and  Catlin,  by  diSercnt  brandies  of  the  family  and  in  difEerent 
litiea,  though  Kirkland  is  doubtlem  the  original  form  uf  all  of 
em.  A  mniilar  inntancc  may  l>v  notcsd  in  CamplH;II,  Kimball, 
ible.  So  tjne  name  Worcwtur  luut,  in  M>niu  of  tho  fomilicR 
fit  bear  it,  been  conformed  to  a  loo»  pronnnciation,  and  i&  spelt 
''ooeter.  Those  changes  in  spelling  American  family  names  wero 
at  an  early  day,  when,  though  the  ability  to  read  wn^  as 
general  ae  now,  yet  books  and  newspapers,  and  of  course  the  op- 
portunities for  reading,  were  much  fewer.     At  present,  tiie  ten^ 

•  The  SoxOD  CSiionlde,  JlTXCV.,  alao  haa  Muntpimry,  nnd  Hcnrr  of  IIubV 
fa^gtem.  ilm»fwn»rit.  In  UiU  wnnl  aui)  Uie  llhethef  bnow.iWrby  IheBpnker. 
K  Bot  AMftf  by  Ihts  auditor.  Wtll  it  not  be  dIstlucUj  h^ini  by  the  next  fteavf- 
ationbl  E&glud,  u  it  H  crcu  now  uftcn  liennJ  iu  Anivrk-n  ? 
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eocy  u  in  the  opposite  direedon,  and  many  corraptod  namee  Iuto 
been  restored  botli  to  the  original  gpolllDg  and  orttioc])}'.    In 
England,  changes  of  either  sort  are  made  with  HutiiuH-Uai  greater'* 
diffioultjr^  but  tliare  too,  since  the  mulCipIicoUon  uf  raUroada,  and 
dDoe  Datnoe,  formcrlj*  less  freqacntlj  econ  in  a  vritten  form,  an 
oonstantlj  recamng  in  newapapere,  railway  tables,  and  the  like, , 
and  of  conno  oft«nor  nned  by  fctmngora  to  the  local  orthoepy  and  i 
by  tJiem  prononncod  ue  written,  tJiere  is  ohscrrpd  on  ertdont' 
tendvQcy,  even  ia  the  nativefl  of  tovnu  hitherto  so  oddly  miacalled, 
to  accommodate  the  spoken  form  to  the  orthography,  and  to  i«- 
store  the  aames  to  their  ancient  fnloeeB  of  articuktion.     Tho^  in 
thu  ouM)  of  names  widely  disseminatud  by  priatiug,  the  distant'^ 
popular  majority,  who  know  tho  word  only  by  its  epelliog,  aro 
ootrjii^  the  day  over  the  neighboring  few  who  have  loamod  it 
by  Uie  ear,  and  the  letter  is  likely  at  last  to  triomph,  and  bringij 
hock  the  tongue  to  the  primitiTe  or  an  approximate  pronmiiw^j 
tion.     A  reform  of  thJB  natare,  supported  as  it  ie  by  the  eon* 
ataatly  increasing  inBoence  of  the  prei>A,  mnoot  etop  with  men ' 
oanaeo,  and  a  few  yeara  will  probably  free  eipoken  Knglieh  from 
flonie  of  tliat  clipping,  crowding,  an<l  conftuion  of  Fyllablee,' 
which  three  centiirieB  ago  letl  Cliarlee  V.  to  eoraporo  it  to  tba 
whistling  of  birds,  and  which,  In  its  modem  euggented  form,  it] 
a  Ktill  more  disagreeable  peculiarity  of  its  prooonciatiorQ. 

TIte  same  caiuee  have  produced  umilar  effects  in  other  conn- 
triee,  and  pereona  familiar  with  ContineDtal  phonology  cannot 
bnt  obaorro  a  growing  indiDailon  to  give  a  fuller  uttoranco  to 
obscure  aonnds,  and  to  articulate  letters  hitherto  onprononnced, 
or,  if  Bounds  hnvo  been  urecoverubty  loot,  to  omit  the  letters 
wliidi  once  exprewux]  them.  This  is  most  readily  notic«aJ>le  in 
French,  beoiufte  the  number  of  dlernt  letters  ia  -greUer  In  tliat 

'There  were  current  in  ErkIMi,  m  bte  u  tba  17Ui  ctntoir.  Duii7ijaoo> 
paled  pbiawM  vrltirb  tuvn  tlmoai  wholljr  disappear«d  Moos  reading  aoil  wt1»>  , 
lag  liave  becomir  fp^iiiirnl.    Two  t)f  Ui<w  are  nentloiied  In  the  Pkvocli  ffnor '. 
raai  prvflicd  to  Votgrttvo'^  FrcncU-KiiglUlt  DicUonu^,  19S0,  {iNtfm  tf  CVfUV-^ 
nanU,—nit*hidiai,  for,  muah  good  majf  OdMto  fouj  and  ffMl^mffn.  fur,  0e4\ 
ffire  i/vu  gcwlaetning.     So  Godgt,  tor,  Ooi  ftn  foit  (ot  ]ft) ;  dM.  for.  ilo  il  pMi.] 
(ory) ;  both  which,  when  ihdr  ori|[1n  was  tctgotun,  wen  followed  by  u> 
other  promoua  or  oUior  Db]MllTe.  ■■  Oodlg«  jfott  ffe&i  mortw,  ifu«A  good  ikk 
titg good  htoH,    Bt«u  Id  Ilalj.  olearMisUifl  tumal  anloulatkHi.  w»hnr  raday 
exprcMtooft  as  tUv,  for  the  oorapKmsntaij  jfian*.  mUbm  awv. 
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'  tbtm  in  aa^r  other  Enropc&o  language,  and  a  ennuitanson  of  m- 
ccnt  and  older  works  on  French  pronunciation  will  Bhow  that 
final  and  radieal  connonante  arc  now,  according  to  the  beet  usag«, 
articalatod  in  manv  cnws  whore  they  wore  formerly  silent.  Pak- 
graTe,  whose  French  Grammar  wu  printed  in  1530,  epeaking  of 
French  prononciation,  fajs,  "  What  oonsonantes  Boever  ihey  write 
in  anj  worde  for  the  kepynge  of  trewe  ortliographie,  yet  so  moche 
coryt  they  in  redjng  or  spekyng  to  have  all  theyr  vowetlee  and 
di[>thongueB  oleriy  berde,  that  betweue  two  roweUee,  whether 
ttiey  chaJince  in  one  worde  alone,  or  aa  one  worde  fortuueth  to 

^lolowe  after  anotlier,  they  u^ver  eounde  1>ut  one  comwuant  at 

*  ones,  in  so  moche  that,  if  two  di^t^rent  conAonanteti,  tliat  is  to  say^ 
cot  bcyng  both  of  one  sorto,  come  together  betwceno  two  vow- 
ellee,  they  luvo  tlie  fyret  of  bliom  unAonoded."    Ho  tiien  ^ves  a 

'  Bet  of  one  hnndrod  and  nine  vordB,  where  s  preceding  another 
oonaonant  is  prooounoed,  &«  excoptioDs  to  the  general  mlo.    It 

;  appears  from  Beza  that  there  were  some  other  exeoptionB,  bnt 

'  he  ako  recc^olzes  the  role.  Printing,  and  the  conseqaent  difiu- 
eioQ  of  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  tlie  language,  hare  had  the 
effect,  first,  of  cxpdUug  from  tjie  orthography  a  portion  of  these 
■ilent  conwiunta,  and  secondly,  of  changing  the  pronuocaation 
■nd  bringing  it  more  into  accordance  witli  tlie  spelttng,  by  intro- 
dtuiiig  the   articnlntion   of    oonHonanta  formerly  '  nnsonnded.' 

''This  di>uble  process  in  iitill  going  on,  and  we  may  venture  to 
predict,  ttiat  the  spelling  and  the  orthoepy  of  French  will  be 
nnch  leas  irreconcilable  a  century  hence  than  they  arc  at  proecnt.* 

*  Palsgrave  glTca  xha  figured  pronunciation  of  a  few  BcnWncca  uid  olDgle 
watdt  bj  w^  of  iUiutrfttiog  hu  ruUa,  In  theae  exomploa  the  following 
vrordn  occur : 

dirtODt        Sgurod  pTonuadatJoD.  ditoa. 


a4^)ger. 

ujuger. 

mQ/Utnde. 

moutlnide. 

•oJManoe,       "             " 

aiisUnee. 

Bcoufpture  [seulpUuvX   " 

scouture. 

^              mnnet. 

mazti. 

■                      dMtlBW. 

lUtiMr.           . 

■              kqite/, 

lekfi.             \ 

■              deodon. 

dnfan.         4 

■              o6Ie«W. 

oflcu). 

¥ 

PiilHRTat* 

latTOl,  crmrt  waa  pros ou need  (Ttfrv.     1 

3oe  littri  in  t,  avirt 

Aconrdins  «•  Ote  Moui  authodty.  WaL  XL  St&de.  ^  ' 
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I  hare  sliown,  in  a  former  lectare,  that  tlie  mKhanicnl  diffiml- 
tiee  of  the  urt  of  printing  at  first  tended  to  iDcroase  tiw 
coDfoeion  and  uncertaintj  of  Eiifi^ieh  orthography;  but 
these  dilBctthiee  were  oTDroomo,  h  they  wem  to  hare  been  won 
after  tlie  puhlieation  of  the  first  editions  of  Kinj;  James's  £Sb)c^ 
the  indueuoe  of  printing  wk  in  the  contr&ry  direction,  and  onr 
vpelliog  has  within  two  hnodred  yan  nnder^ne  far  fewer  and 
Ibh  important  changee  than  our  Tocobolaiy.  In  both  theoe  par- 
tieuhu^  Uio  art  is  nont  eminently  oonaenratiTe ;  in  the  former, 
merely  suetaitung  that  whieb  has  once  become  establUMM),  but  la 
the  latter  both  pretwrving  tlie  old  and  freely  adniittiDg  the  Dew. 
With  m  lu^  a  noniber  of  pahlic  Uhrarioi  ukiuUt  well  accnted 
a^inat  deAtniction  by  negligence  or  Tiolenoe,  siaroety  any  book 
can  becnmo  abeoIotiJy  uxtint^t ;  and  cvcty  word,  once  introdaoed 
into  i>ur  printed  literotuTL-,  way  fairly  Ix:  aaid  to  buvo  Itucnme  im- 
pcri^blc.  Wc  find  in  old  authore  many  words  now  disiued, 
and  otherB  which  are  wholly  anintelli^bli!.  Theeo,  in  fome  in- 
fctanco«,  tarn  out  to  bo  typogmhicnl  crmrR,  biit  the  indnstrj  of 
ctymolofpflts  i«  oonthmally  diecoTering  Oie  meaning  of  old  words 
not  hitherto  nQderatood,  and  reriving  obsolete  or  obsoleaceot  «>• 
preasiona,  which  the  rcvol'ntioDi>  of  time  and  cinnmisbmoe  harB 
tiguji  made  needful  or  convenient  Thtia  the  boatt  of  printing, 
that  it  is  the  art  which  is  the  geaeral  consemtOT  of  all  artt^ 


both  ipellod  %a$  proaoonoMl  rvi,  and  the  ortliognpby  waa  altered  (0lm  Ika 
diaiise  in  proatiiiciniioti  took  plaoe. 

(Htiiii,  a  very  high  authority  in  Prmch  philology,  obserrea ; 

"  Aujoord'httl  0  ti'«t  pM  un  petit  commU  de  m.^gr*'"  qut  m  «e  pjquo  da 
hire  BoaaerlGa  llateoia  quuad  II  niiiHiuncifiirr(ir^aatilgniie,ou  bf  plaint  d'avotr 
/fwt  t-atu  pietU,  ou  R'acciiM  uvix  rnluit^  iivmtUfr  i-enetr  t-tUt." 

The  toniloncy  to  pronoaiict  the  final  conMinautK  (wlilcb  Is  bat  a  ainjrle  caM 
of  tbt  Tohabtliiation  of  dilifMncbUpd  li'^ticr*  in  Frvucli  plM)nolc>|E7)  b  ascribed 
bj  O^nln  U>  tlm  inllurjiro  ot  the  thcntrt.  nlicre  (lie  anJaUatioa  of  cooaonuiU 
In  UMKiru,  punlT  Tor  nutrical  leasona  and  partly  tor  itm  aaka  of  dlstiactimB, 
haa  alwa/a  boon  practised  fa  T«nllled  dratuao.    Ovuin  tUc  VIS.  II.  i3S,  W^ 

Daubtlea  in  Pajis.  aad  ia  Fnuioe  al  large,  the  Influeacc  af  the  itneatrsi 
Bucb  questions  Is  very  grcal :  hut,  ai  Clie  GomfpoDdlag  change  In 
articulation  Is  clnrl/  troceahle,  not  lu  llimtrical  practice,  but  to  tb«  dllTiuloo 
of  letters,  I  rannol  but  suppose  ttint  like  offuctv  iu  Fraaco  may  be,  la  gnat 
lort  Al  Ituut,  ascribed  to  llic  umu  cbux. 

On  tlu!  subject  of  chaiixu*  in  Fnacli  proDundatlon,  tee  also  Pettntar, 
LoKffiu  Fnm^aite.  pp.  1<U,  iW^-7. 
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prove*  einin«Dtljr  tnw  with  re*pect  to  epeech,  wkicL  mair  be  c-oa- 
.  as  an  art,  in  so  far  a^  it  u  an  acquired,  not  a  purelj  epoD* 

^tuieoDl^  fielf-deT«l(ipmg  faculty. 

Printing  has  conferred  aii  important  Iiencfit  on  kngiiap;,  bj" 
maltipljjng,  and  pnning  within  the  wyioh  of  cvory  man,  book* of  t, 
elaee  wiiieli,  when  lityrutnre  existed  only  in  t  written  form,  WW6 
rarer  than  those  of  HlmoHt  any  otiier  eharacter.  I  refer  to  dic- 
tionaries, and  otlier  works  of  tlie  cnrnpreliennive  and  encyclopiedic 
elaBG,  wbicli,  Bitlioiigli  tliey  cannot  he  said  to  owe  Uieir  existence 
to  printing,  yet  could  never  htre  olitained  a  general  circulation 
without  it.  We  know  that  ancient  literature  poeeeeeed  works  of 
lliis  kind,  bat  they  were  eo  little  multiplied,  tliat  scarcely  any  of 
thera  have  come  down  to  us ;  nor  did  lojri(x^fra]>hy  make  a  prog^ 

lW«8  oorreepoudenl  with  that  of  other  deiartinenta  of  knowletlge, 
until  after  the  art  of  printing  luid  been  long  muployed  in  the  dif- 
foMoa  of  general  litemture. 

The  multiplication  and  improvement  of  dich'onflrie«  arc  matters 
•pocially  important  to  the  general  win  prehension  of  Knglish, 
both  because  of  its  great  copinaioiesfl,  and  more  particularly  on 
account  of  the  multifarions  chamcter  of  its  sonrces,  and  its  little 
bcility  of  derivation  and  composition.  Languages  which,  lik« 
Greeik  and  Gemian.  are  derived  by  fdaipLe  and  easily  understood 

I  nles  from  a  comparatively  small  nnmbor  of  roots,  contain  few 

I'VOrds  not  iotelli^ble  to  tlioee  acquainted  with  their  familiar  and 
iitly  reoruring  rudiment*.  For  instanco,  the  common  Oep- 
Dun-Kngliiih  dietiuuaries  contain  about  two  hundred  word?  com- 
pomided  of  halb,  the  equivalent  of  our  English /fti/^,  and  si^inie 
other  equally  familiar  root,  the  meaning  of  every  one  of  wLidi 
oompounds  is  immediately  obvious  to  every  German.    In  Web- 

f  Ker,  I  find  fewer  tlian  fifty  oompounds  into  whidi  uar  /udf  t-uters, 
itR  place  being  taken  in  other  words  by  the  Greek,  b  e  m  i ,  the 
r^tin  Kemi,  the  IVench  demi,  and  tbo  Italian  mezzo,  all 
of  which  arc  uuuioaaiiig  to  the  Eugltahuuiu,  and  tltelr  explaaa- 
lians  must  be  aouglit  in  dietionoriea.  AlUiougli,  therefore,  from 
the  former  low  state  of  philological  learning  in  England  nnd 
America,  our  lexicography  ie  far  Ixtliind  tliat  of  tnaet  Contini-ntal 
oationa,  yet  no  modem  language  to  evwentinlly  re<|uirea  the  aid  of 
.  M  Uie  Engliiih. 
Printiiig  has  also  intnHluce  1  a  multitude  of  other  faciUtiea  for 
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the  convenient  use  of  booke^  such,  for  ezauiple,  as  uidoxw.   Tm 
oopie*  of  the  eame  mAauscript,  eapociallv  if  i^iittcn  l>y  diSurcal 
persons,  vould  oever  correBpond,  line  for  line,  or  eTcn  page  for 
page,  and,  of  oourae,  an  index  prepared  for  one  copT  would  not 
auBwer  aa  a  guide  to  a  given  panage  in  anotJier.    To  prepare  i 
separate  index  for  eacb  manuscriptwonld  be  a  vork  of  hardly-  leai 
kbor  and  cost  tbiin  to  rewrite  Uie  whole  oopj,  and  the  otmseqneoce 
va&  tlutt  indcxce  scarcely  existed  at  all,  and  learned  men  wen 
obliged  to  rely  npon  their  momoriM  alone,  when  tbey  wished  to 
refer  to  a  partic-ular  passage  in  the  WM'lca  of  an  author.*  Aocoii- 
inglj,  tlte  andents  introduced  quotations,  with  do  othca-  iDdicatiaa 
of  their  source  than  the  name  of  the  author,  or  at  meet  the  book, 
from  whici)  they  were  taken.    But  the  very  want  of  theea  faeili- 
tiee  had  ite  adraotagee,  for  writers  would  be  more  likely  to  acciu- 
tom  tbemfielvee  to  a  natural  and  logical  arrangenient  of  the  divi- 
rioDS  and  sabdiriaionfl  of  tbeir  subject,  when  they  know  that  a 
reader  conld  have  no  mere  mechaiiieal  means  of  obtaining  a  gen- 
eral view  of  it    BookH  were  anoieritly  written  to  be  road,  stndUd^ 


■  Pliay'ii  Nfttnnl  llintory  !a  one  of  the  f«w  ftndcnt  hooka  which  hare  come 
down  to  ua  with  cvira  a  Tabic  ot  Contoula.  Tba  antbor  concludca  hU  Dedlck- 
\ioa  to  Vnapnaian  with  thfa  reference  lo  bia  Tsble.  as  tnnalated  by  HoUaad, 
London,  lAOl:  "Now  to  conclude  and  knli  upnUnoeplBtle  :  knowing  oa  I  dOB, 
thKt  for  tbo  good  of  Uie  oommonweale,  70U  abonld  be  sparod  and  not  em- 
paaclipd  by  my  prtrat  budncew  of  jour  avrae,  aad  aamelj  In  perusIiiE  iIicm 
long  rolumea  of  mine ;  to  preTent  ttUa  trouble,  Uterefora.  I  bave  adiojned  bn- 
medUteljr  lu  Uda  epistle  and  pnAxed  b«fore  theae  booka,  tbe  aummarle  or  ooa- 
t«utA  of  i-vcrii-  t>D«  ;  and  verio  caTcfuttj^  hare  I  cndoiToured  that  yon  tfaould 
not  ncnl  to  rend  tJicta  tlirouxboHt.vrlu-rebj  all  otbcnalno.  after  your  example, 
may  ease  themaalne  of  tha  likn  labour :  and  aa  any  mac  I*  dwiroti>  to  know 
ttibortbat,  he  mayaeche  and  readily  And  in  what  place  to  noot  with  tbetanM. 
Tliia  leorued  I  ol  Valerius  Boiranus,  odc  of  our  ownc  I^lId  wrilets,  wbo  hatfi 
dontt  the  liki-  before  ute  and  act  an  Index  to  Uioac  Books  wltlch  ba  eatlCal«d 
iitov't&hjv." 

Thu  Tabic  bejtiDS  with  a  stale mcnt  of  tbe  Kcoeral  subject  of  ca<^  book  i  and 
■a  a  mdj-  method  of  fIndiiiK  tliK  b»okH,  tJi«  Initinl  wonlit  of  each  are  gtren, 
DOlhlng  heing  nrffrrml  to  by  nuiiiber  of  page.  Tb«n  followH  a  apeciflc  tin  td 
tbe  suhjectj)  dikciiifwt  In  the  attTcrnl  books,  an  MtimatA  of  tli«  number  of  par- 
liciilnr  facts  recorded,  and  the  name*  of  the  author*  cited  as  autboritiM. 

Of  course,  rcrbal  Indexes  and  concordance*,  which  modem  critkal  acfaokn 
(witli  Ihn  exception  o(  the  Gennaiis  who  at  leaBt  compel  tbeir  rewlna  to  do 
without  tbom  for  tbe  niont  pivrt)  taA  %c  useful,  mtwt  have  be«Q  mncb  rarer 
than  TabiM  of  Contruu,  and  even  these.  It  ia  trldeat  from  tbe  remarki  tA 
PUny.  vifOK  little  known  in  bia  time. 
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to  be,  08  Thncydides  hu  it,  *'  a  poeseesion  forever,"  not  to  amose 
•n  idle  bonr,  or  at  be«t  to  be  confialted  upon  sjiecial  occasion,  as 

f-CDB  lool:«  out  a  word  in  a  diirtionarr. 

There  are  other  facilitieaof  research  and  of  critidsm  connected 
iHth  the  le^bilitj  of  lettcrproSB,  which  are  of  no  trifling  advan- 

>  tBge  to  tlie  scholar.  Suppose  ho  witifaee  to  find,  in  a  parlicnlar  an- 
thor,  a  paaaa^  to  vhich  he  has  not  an  exact  reference,  or  that  ho 

.  ia  seeking  exempUflcations  of  the  use  of  a  given  word  or  plinuie, 

'  fn  order  to  determine  it£  moaning  or  iijntaetical  character  hj?  the 
antbority  of  good  writers ;  the  eye,  which  takes  in  a  page  at  s 
glance,  will  run  throngb  a  printed  volume,  and  di«<«vcr  the  pas- 
aagu  or  the  word  sought  for,  in  the  time  n-liidt  would  bu  required 
to  dodphor  half  a  dozen  colnmnj  of  manuscript.  Again,  let  an 
anther  who  has  carefully  olabomted  hJH  compoiiition  and  given  it 
the  Snigbing  touches,  rerise  it  in  letterprecB,  and  how  will  the 
errors,  the  repetitions,  the  negligences,  which  a  dozen  perusals  in 

Fjnanueoript  had  failed  to  detect,  stare  him  in  tiiefoceas  nion^troos 
palpable  delinquendee  1  So,  the  comprouiion  of  matter,  which 
printing  allows,  la  a  thing  of  very  groat  convenience.  True  it  is, 
that  in  the  days  of  ancient  cAlUgraphy,  minute  writing  was  brought 

'to  snob  perfection  that,  m  ia  easily  shown  by  calculution,  Cicert>*a 
story  of  the  Iliad,  which  could  he  carried  in  a  nutshell,  la  not  in 
the  alighteet  degree  improbable ;  and  I  Iiare  my«eli  seen  the  en- 
tire AraUc  Koran  iu  a  parchment  roll  four  incbee  wide  and  half 
aa  inch  in  diameter.*    But  these  are  exceptional  caaea.    Printed 


'  Oteero  batb  Koorded.  that  the  whole  Poflme  of  Homer  called  /Uw,  waa 
,  «riuen  in  a  peace  of  pan^min,  which  wu  aUe  to  be  coach»d  witbin  a  tial- 
fdirll.— nolbnd'a  PUdj,  L  167. 

I«Hlano«,  OurkJsll^H  BlbUognphlques,  docrilxa  ancditlos  of  Roobefoucaolt^ 
^Vaxims,  publMied  b;  Dldol  to  1 8S0,  u  printM  Q-pognphfcally  in  imgw  met*- 
Ml  squam  Taillituotrc*,  »x\i\  cotiUiniug  3Q  linoi,  nllh  H  lotlcr*  (o  Iho 
Be.     A.  pa^e  one  inch  and  twcoljr-oDc  huudri'dths  wtuirc.  would  be  ahoiil 
Njual  to  ail  Hiuare  mitlimfttres,  or  one  sqtiare  inch  and  forty -six  buadredthl, 
vhLcb  would  give  7W  IcUcfSto  the  inch.   Thi«falls  far  Hhortof  what  has  been 
•ooontplUinl  tiy  tbc  pen.  umI  tity  j^reallj-  below  the  perfornunoai  of  the 
graver.   1iSj.  Cbarl«  Tu|)pDn.  un  cmtnuiit  engraverof  New  Turk,  hna  Mii:ninV 
Lbe  Lofd's  Prajrtrr  with  Its  litln.  the  Ten  (rammaadmenu  with  tiUu  itiid  tiur 
tkcn,  aodbisown  jnlUals,  wit}jinftctKloof  IcM  ih&n41-hutu!roditi*af  an  In 
In  iliiuaeter.   The  uuinbcroflotbin  and  figures  on  thit  pUU  is  1,550.  and  aa 
ana  la  a  trlQe  over  aa  L-lgbUt  of  a  squaro  inch,  the  numbcx  of  Icdcn  to  t 
aqttare  Inch  would  be  12,000.   Aocordb^  to  l.alaiuie,iheIliadcoDiaiti 
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IbUcr  is,  gcnvrallvT  macb  etnitllor  tlion  mADiiKript,  and  n«  manu 
•oriptH  in  the  rolnme,  or  roll-form,  were  lUQ&Uy  written  on  on* 
ciile  oiiljr,  tlic  bnik  of  a  printed  book  ib  verj'  mncb  lesi  tlian  tint 
of  the  same  matter  written  bj  the  hand.  LleDix  we  have,  within 
thd  ootnpoasof  li  haitd-rolome,  a  dictioaary  orother  book  of  rvftf- 
eoc-c,  wUivb,  in  an  ancient  library,  would  have  filled  a  compart- 
moiit ;  and  the  convunienea  of  oouRiilting  it  ifi  incrcaaeit  in  motih 
tlio  naino  pro|K)rt!un  as  ita  cnmpremion. 

On  the  othur  hand,  the  facilities  of  production  have  mnltiplied 
the  mam  of  books  oat  of  all  proportion  to  tlio  needa  of  literacurit 
The  coot  of  a  lx)ok  Urn  mainly  in  what  printere  call  conipositioa, 
that  is,  the  arraagemeat  of  the  tn>6  )^d  pugee  to  reeeivo  tho  ia- 
preMion.  The  amount  of  this  lt«m  is  the  aorao  for  oaa  copy  u 
for  a  hundred  thousand,  and  tho  typogniphirait  oonipomtioo  at 
X  volume  ia  aearod/  more  expensive  than  tUu  execution  of  a  ainj^ 
copy  carefully  written  by  hand.  Every  suooewive  repotitloa  of  a 
mouufloript  costs  as  muoli  as  the  first,  and  each,  of  ooiir«%  ati  mitdll 
u  the  t7p»«oltLn»:  for  a  ^vholu  odition  of  a  printed  book.  HetMa^ 
an  ancient  author,  who  donrod  a  wide  and  pomianent  oircnUtioa 
for  hie  book,  wonld  etndy  to  confine  it  williin  such  limita  of  balk 
and  price,  that  it  coold  bo  repeated  aitd  multiplinl  without  aa 
extravagant  tax  on  the  poreea  of  his  public.  But  when  the  coat 
of  liookfl  wsB  m  reduced  by  printing  tliat  the  price  of  one  aiieieni 
rolutue  would  buy  a  library,  and  a  pablinlier  could  circulate  i 


;^ 


letlen,  aad  of  ooum,  If  cDcraved  with  equal  miDUlciHMs,lbe  whole  nUdwaaU^:^^^ 
%•  njnialnod  wkUa  Urn  compass  of  !<«  Qua  fotlj-two  aqoars  tartien,  «r,  lir 
etlier  words,  on  a  slip  of  pspar  oos  tnch  «-tdii  ud  twmilf  ■ods  fncbsa 
prinlfH)  on  lioih  Mm. 

The  tlUo  of  Mr.  Toppsa's  cogrtvfng  eaa  be  tnadE  out.  «ml.  tn  a  wf  i 
ll^t.  tniirh  more  of  It  rend,  wllboiit  a  fnagoifler.  st  leosl  hy  Ibe  mkr 
riritm  nf  •  nMr<d^t«d  pcrton,  but  tb«  beiglitof  Ike  lottcfadoas  not  uosod  I 
IMth  |j«rt  of  ut  Inftli,  sad  It  ciuiool  bn  said  to  be  ttdUe  to  Iba  Mked 
LalaanpMy*.  ttwl  tlui-cprunrwl  byviprrltnmt.  llmLa  ibin  )wn:limeDt.i 
tag  87  by  21 1  oriitlnH>tmii,  wliicli  would  givB  an  area  nt  J»  «i(tiarR  Inrlws,  wp- 
m  on  both  aUltw,  wotild  contain  (he  Iltsd,  and  Mtch  ■  p»ri-linipnl,  be  ob 
would  nwitlriro  Jnto  a  commoD-fflKcd  nnl.    Mr.  Toppan  oitgbt  doubia 
boCitbl  sod  wjdtb  of  hb  Itttsia  ud  ■paces,  and  lUII  print  tike  whole  Utadt 
Mo  of  audi  a  lesf . 

AmoBC  (be  iupudoit  fo9)t«rlei  of  the  ootortoua  BlnKioidw,  Ibere  w«b  t 
soripla  tk  wooderfnl  beauty  of  szcmtloa,  and  written  In  cbsraMcn  i 
mlauu  as  those  of  VCr.  Tofpsn's  aogniviiig. 
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hniKtrec!  copim  for  a  1e«  snm  than  vaa  fi>nnerlj  exponded  in  pro- 
ducing nno.  Urn  noctidsity  of  coocueuees  and  comprc^fiioa  waa  no 
longer  futt  WhUu,  tlierefore,  the  {mmortnl  lii«tor^-  of  Thucydides, 
which,  after  threo  and  twenty  centuries,  wunbcu^  Iiordly  fcw'or 
ruwlcrs  than  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  donicetio  glory,  urny  he 
contained  in  two  pocket  volnme^  Thnasus  in  tlio  suloonth  ocd- 
tory  extends  bis  namtiTe  of  the  events  of  a  few  years,  on  a  tuutow 
theatre,  to  sovou  folioe,  the  woiglit  of  which  has  already  crushed 
the  fabrio  of  their  aatlior's  fajue^  So  numerous  have  books  be* 
come,  by  modem  facilities  of  production  and  reproduction,  that 
men  of  varied  tastes  and  mutnfarious  reading  can  find  time  to 
peruM  nothings  l^y  Bkim  over  hooks,  or  as  the  French  ex- 
presaiTelf  say,  tihoy  paroonrent  les  livres,  run  through 
them,  study  them  by  tables  of  rontenta  and  indexot.  "What, 
fa(M2  hooks!"  said  one  of  the  great  lights  of  Knmpeau  phywologi- 
cal  wience  to  a  not  leas  eminent  Amerirau  scholar,  "■  I  nerer  read 
a  book  in  my  h'fe,  except  the  JJiblo."  He  had  tiioe  only  to  glance 
over  the  thonsuidB  of  vohimcs  which  lay  amand  him,  to  oonsolt 
tbem  oooaeioQAlly,  to  excerpt  tbo  particular  facts  or  illustrations 
which  he  needed  to  aid  liim  In  his  own  researclies. 

Tilt!  elder  Pliuy,  tlie  lumt  imlcfatigBhle  hil)orer,  the  most  to- 
tacious  literary  glutton  of  ancient  timex,  in  tliat  remarkable  dedi- 
catiou  of  hia  Natural  Hiittory  wlitcli  I  have  just  dtcd,  Haya,  that 
he  had  oolloctod  hiM  oncyclopcdia  out  of  two  thousand  volumus. 
written  by  one  hundred  approvctt  authors,  all  of  which  he  had 
dUigcntlj  read.*    Now,  to  judgQ  from  the  HerenlaBensiau  manu- 
MripU,  thene  two  thousand  roUa  would  liurdly  have  made  two 
bandred  fair  octavos,  and  this  was  probably  the  entire  library  of 
the  moet  learued  of  the  Romans.    In  modern  times,  scholars  by 
no  means  millionaires,  ai  Thott  in  Denmark  and  Murr  in  Gor- 
mauy.  huire  collected  libnuic*  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
roltimos,  each  of  which  was  equivalent  to  many  of  PHny'a,  though 
\  wo  niny  well  doubt  whether  the  relative  value  wtw  prtjportioued 
to  the  bnlk.f 

*  "  Tn  116  Book*  I  hare  comprised  90.000  iIiIokm.  bD  worilik  of  r(«ud  aod 
onnsIdonUon,  which  I  hare  collecud  oul  ot  2000  ralumw  or  Uivrcaboiit.  ihU 
X  hsv«  dSigcnU;  md,  (and  yet  vnrie  tew  of  Ihcm  ll)?n>  Ih).  tlint  ini>n  kamod 
oiberwiM,  aad  stuiUouB.  dare  meddle  wiUiull.  for  tlie  dwpe  mntwr  and  hidden 
BecroU  Lherfrbi  nnnUiIncit.)  aud  thowi  wriueri  bj  100  sercTsI  elect  aod  spprored 

E'    IIollaBd's  Plluy.     l}Mlfr«Ui)n. 
Iai;i[Wt  tlbraricn  which  royal  munificence  founded  in  aDClunt  Umea, 
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The  art  of  etcreotjping  has  greatly  iucrewed  the  case  of  raolti- 
plication,  oiu),  io  bouke  luuub  in  demand,  leeseued  the  cewt  of  prt> 
dnctioQ,  and  of  ootine  angmeuteil  tbe  pecunkrjr  proHt«  of  lh« 
pabUaher  and  the  author,  though  without  >  oorrMponding  rodoc- 
tioD  of  price  to  the  coiuunior,  and  with  eotno  dL-triment  to  tlu 
intcrwt8  of  literatiiru.  True  it  h,  that  a  writer  who  dengm  to 
gtenotyfo  bis  work,  bu  rtrong  indDccmcnts  to  cony  it  to  the 
hi^est  pitch  of  oomplotcneu  and  finUb,  and  if  it  belongs  to  anj 
departmuut  of  progressive  knowledge,  to  bring  it  down  u*  the 
latest  moment  in  the  histoiy  of  his  sobjecU  Bnt  a  book  <Hice 
Htereot^ped  is  substantiaUy  immutable.  To  every  AiggesdoQ  of 
improvement,  to  every  e:q>u«ure  of  error,  every  annotmoement  of 
advanc^omeat  by  other  inqnim^  in  the  same  field,  and  even  to 
nevr  tlLought«  groKiog  out  of  Ma  own  reeeorcbtt  or  riper  reflec- 
tions, the  author  murt  reply,  with  PiUte,  "  What  I  have  written, 
I  Lave  written ! "  and  the  ontioisins  of  friends  and  foee  alike  are 
but  arguments  after  judgment  The  poMessioa  of  a  set  of  etereo- 
type  plata»  enables  a  capitalist  to  defy  competition.  Wliat  printer 
will  bring  out  a  new  etlition  of  a  book  whicli  he  can  aSottl  at  a 
dollar  a  volume,  wheoi  he  knows  that  his  neirt-door  neighbor,  by 
meaua  of  his  stereotype  platee,  can  produce  the  eame  book  in  a 
form,  which,  in  the  uncritical  judgment  of  the  public,  is  little  in- 
ferior, at  half  the  price  t  Ilenoe  the  art  of  storeotyping  is  one  of 
the  means  which  strengthen  the  tyrannical  monopoly  of  literar 
tore  to  which  I  havo  before  alluded ;  and  though  it  may  serve 
to  difFuee  knowledge  more  widely,  it  tends  to  retard  Ita  real 
progreffi.* 

wliDlttliic  Uuit  tbe  Bumber  of  Toluntea  bns  oot  tieen  exaggerated,  were,  doutM- 
IcM,  mucfa  infiulor  in  i^uuittt^  o(  tnstUr  to  veay  many  ■'<^''*j  eoUMttoat  of 
printMl  booki.  Tbe  moat  extenaln  llbnry  before  tlio  Itmntton  of  priatiog, 
erf  wUcb  wa  havo  civdiblo  accoiuits,  w«  Uut  of  Tripoli  la  Sjrria.  oompoHd 
dilefljr  of  Arabic  books,  and  dMOnj-nl  bjr  ibo  cruaidera.  Obilsdan  tealoM 
h^n  declaimed  much  against  tbe  bartiari«m  of  Omar,  who  Is  accused  of  tbo 
wautvii  dwttructioo  of  the  AI«xat)driMi  library,  but  bow  nua^  of  litem  bara 
uijcmiitlxed  (be  equallj  t>IiBd  and  cutpabis  tanatlcUin  wbfcb  l«d  the  ohimpioot 
of  UM  croM  to  bum  tliG  far  larger  ooIlBcUon  at  THpoli.  Cardlaal  CfHMroa  to 
do«tro7  eighty  thoiu&nil  Amble  roanotcriptt,  and  emn  FlSebitr  to  appUod 
Cardlnnl  Ximcou  (or  haria;  made  an  aato-dft-fi  of  Sve  thooaaad  Korans  t 

Sm  Viarddl,  HiMobe  das  Aiabea  et  im  Mores  d'Sspagne.  vol.  t.  chap,  t ,  and 
vol.  U.  cbap.  li.    Alan.  R«Tiie  Ortentale,  n.,  4M. 

*  Id  England  and  tbe  Uiilted  Suies,  vlier«  every  book  for  which  a  lafgl 
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To  strike  the  exact  balance  betweea  the  varioos  influences  oi 
tlic  art  of  priutiug,  with  ita  mechaui«al  comlitioris,  fur  goo<l  and 
for  cril,  iti  to  earthly  ficaltioB  imposeible ;  bat  there  can  be  no 
doabt  thkt  to  tbo  improvement  of  lan^oagc,  na  a  means  of  iuter- 
'  oommtinioarion  bntwowi  nil  the  nmks  t»f  hnniiinitv,  und  therefore  to 
the  goDerol  elerutiou  of  humanity  itself  in  tlie  t-cale  of  being,  it  ia 
the  moet  important,  the  moet  beneficeot  of  the  invendona  of  man. 


dnmlstjon  ts  expected  is  Btereoty pe<l,  the  last  editioo  dUTere  from  tht>  Drst  only 

In  ttw  ttUe-pttge,  whlob  is  renewed  every  jrear  u  regiilu-ly  aa  tb«  Aloutaao, 

■ad  wbldi  henlda  It  u  the  8O1I1  or  Uie  8.000th  edldon  Mconllnic  to  the  eloalidly 

'  of  tba  cauadence  of  llie  pubUobcr.    tu  Germany,  wlwie  aleieotyplng  b 

i  Utile  pnetind,  the  imal)  edtdatu  luu&lly  iirinttMl  ntfddly  mutfiood  CMih  otlicr, 

'  and  klmoirt  always  with  conaiderablo  ch&Bgea.     A  (Jtrrmnn  *chol*r,  in  hit>  flmt 

edidon.  geocTsUy  oxainiii«  and  niutas  ell  thsC  has  been  advanctd  hy  other 

wriura  of  all  timea  and  oouotries  upon  the  eame  Hubjecl,  and  those  who  buy 

th<^  first  edltioD  are  fortunato  if  they  do  not  coon  find  that  the  author  has  coade 

thai  wortlilcat,  by  ntf  utiuK  UiiuaeU  la  the  aeoond.    Tfacre  in  uevet  au  end  to 

ibe  "  Lwt  Worda"  and  "  More  Last  Wonla  "  of  a  Qcriiian  lUxivr,  an  lonx  ai 

Iw  Uycm,  ami  yoti  are  aafe  tii  quotlu^  bis  aulfaoTlly  only  (rum  0>l«m  to 

Michjulii,  and  Iroia  MlchnetU  to  Oilere,  bocnuao  ovary  oew  McKae  brl&ga 

with  it  cither  a  rtcaatatioii  of  Lb  former  vivwD,  or  an  adraucc  upon  them. 

To  apeak  asrfoiuly,  the  Intellectaal  indapciidcccc  and  moral  coun^gv  of 

f,  and  thoae  babiu  of  pereeverlng  and  continued  researoh  which  forbid 

tlw  eeboUn  ot  that  country  to  settle  dowu  upon  Ifae  reeulla  of  even  their  owa 

InToriigBUoaa  oa  Una]  vtereotj/iied  ooncluaiiuui.  hare  been  ol  Influlle  aerrioe  in 

promotiBg  thu  iucnuue  of  koowledge  aud  axl«ndlo£  tlie  aphere  of  liuman 

tboagbL 

I  would  gladly  have  added  «ome  speculations  on  the  influenco  of  the  Tele- 
Srapb.  aad  Its  Inexorable  "IcQ  worde,"  on  laoguagc.  liut  I  have  aln»dypcr- 
liaps  devoted  too  atitch  space  to  the  oouaideiadon  of  tbo  mecbaDlcal  condlOoBe 
vhich  operate  on  human  speech. 

I  iBual,  however,  bo  allowed  to  advert  to  one  fad  cooaoctcd  wilb  tbo  history 
of  printlnfT,  whldi  I  have  never  sotn  explained,  or,  bo  far  bs  1  irmcuibt^r.  eren 
alluded  to.  It  la.  that  In  the  seveDteeDlb  century  (1  have  Dotlc»l  do  cose  in 
the  aixteeotli)  auooMsIre  editions  of  the  same  work,  though  differiiij?  wlddy  In 
■iso  aod  in  general  aapuct  «f  IMcr,  uru  oftoo  priutod.  paj^e  for  pajje,  lino  for 
line,  uid  word  for  wonJ.  In  nrict  confiirniity  wllb  the  pmioty|i«.  I'liu.*  tlie 
lirst  four  editiona  of  Saudya'  Trarelt  i«  thf  Kiut.  iirci  bUntUni  bi  Rrmngnniciit 
«f  the  tnalt<>r  of  the  t«xt.  Tho  two  pditiom  ol  Bcmul  I)iax,  Mndriil,  1083, 
tlioogfa  printed  with  Tory  dIfIon.'nl  \y\)aB.  ollicrwiM:  exactly  corroipoud  (o  kicIi 
other,  except  that  one  of  them,  presumably  tlic  liUer,  contaiof  bq  addition:tl 
«liApter  oo  the  portentous  rains  of  rapttles— such  as  toads  and  the  like — as  well 
mt  Other  prudi^w,  which  proooded  the  advent  of  the  terrible  CorteK.  Was  thia 
conformity  for  oonvenieuoo  of  refeireruM  ?  Or  was  It  hecauee  exijericoce  bad 
■howii  Uut  tliu  pHnlera*  Journeymen  could  be  trained  to  follow  copy  exacllyj 
liat  ootdd  aoi  be  trusted  to  dlvvrgu  at  all  Irorn  the  printed  po^  1 
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Few  mlijectfl,  beloa^ng  to  the  study  of  luiiguages,  ve  mora 
difBrult  of  invceti^tiuu  tliaii  tbo  eucce^Bive  clmn^^  in  their  pn>- 
nunciiilioii.     They  ara  iiifli(nilt,  hucauHi  tlio  luomury  of  a  mail  or 
a  gOQeratioD,  which  aknost  alone  prcecrvce  the  rocord  of  sach 
ctiaogee,  is  not  long  onough  to  admit  of  mutntiona  greater  tbin 
the  tnmfipo^tion  of  an  accent^  the  tengtbetiitig  or  fihortentng  of 
a  Towel,  and  the  like,  and  our  rocal  Dotadon  w  m  incnmpMe 
aud  Irregular,  that  we  are  always  doiibtfal  what  tonnd  JR  rvjin^ 
eeoted  by  any  giraD  oonihiDation  of  letters,  unleas  in  the  cue  of 
known  worda  which  liahit  haa  rendered  tiiuiliar  to  the  cat.    The 
obsolete  words  which  ocimr  in  Chancer  and  in  t^penatfr  are  al- 
most as  nncortnin  in  their  soimdR  aa  if  they  belonged  to  nn  un- 
known tongue.     We  arc,  tlierufore,  much   'm  tlie  dark  u  to  the 
fact  of  a  change  in  any  given  caae,  and  it  i»  «e]doni  that  wa  oui 
say  positively  liow  any  <ine  word  was  pronouiic«I  a  ccntTiiy  i^  _ 
But  in  the  few  cafies  where  the  change  is  eetablifthcd,  we  are  gen^ — 
erally  wholly  unable  to  account  for  it.    True,  tliere  are  obfterv 
in  all  iialionH,  all  taiignagiw,  t^ndenciee  to  thie  or  that  revolntioi^, 
in  pronunciation ;  but  whMioe  thette  tendencieB,  what  ate  iheir^ 
laws,  and  what  conuuction   have  they  witli  cbang(w  in  the  "M  f»MJ7 
nificiUiou  of  words,  or  their  conihinatiou  in  pcriodii!*     lu  tlx^C^ 


^^f  ■  Tbe  foltnvinx  rcnuirla  will  lUaalrato  what  I  moaa  hy  llie  ooiUMelU 

^^^  bclnwn  onh««p)cal  tstfX  vrnlAClicnl  cIibii^.  Id  all  langusgw,  aad 

I  In  Lbow  wlien;  Uierc  la  a  mukod  tcndcuc)-  tu  Uw  ooaltawBce  of 

I 
I 

I 

I 

I 
I 

L 


SJ 


ortlculallbnB.  ah  lu  Greek  mnd  Id  Kn^tisli.  lliv  pmouoclHUun  of  oonwHiJitil^  «^^.i. fc 
nucb  afloen^d  by  the  chnmoter  of  tlic  sounds  which  prewde  m  «hl«h  '<>'^^~>,n 
Uiein.    Ill  muderu  Oreck,  <  ptTceded  hj  ffn  hy  i-,  lakea  llie  wninil  oJ  a*—^ 
Lanl.  will  Ai-  idrrw  b  pfonounCMl  anff-gijiMk  /  IT  v  la  piT>coilod  bf  r,  t^^-   ^  ^ 
■munm  lb»  soond  ot  fi,  add  Uw  ir  of  Uw  Enfliita  h ;  «inMic|uectly  a*v  r^^,    ,    ,* 

ulat«d  m-d4^-iAAA ,-  r  procedcd  hj  f»l»  wundid  m  lbs  Ennptaa  h.    ^^■—     ^"^ 
(402^ 
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caeo  o{  a  poople  like  that  of  earlj  England,  or  of  dio  modern 
United  Stat««,  made  tip  of  &  bondred  elements,  exposed  to  a 
tbonftaad  external  influotiues,  we  ins^  see  obvious  causes  of  fioc- 
titation  in  pronunciation ;  hat  in  sedtmtary,  Uoin(^(eneoii6  racee, 
secured  by  position  from  foreign  contact,  it  u  often  impoaaible 

•ooaaUd  anundB  b  ami  d  begin  do  Gmek  word,  and  la  writing  foreign  namefl. 
and  botrawed  worda  in  wl)l(?li  those  sounds  occur,  tli«  0T«ek9  uae  (or  A  ibe 
oomtiiiiatioa  ^t;  ford,  ibc  cnmbiiuitlDU  "'.  »o  Hint  fiyrvi  iuRpdJcd  X^iipi^; 
St'f'  would  be  3Airo/it! ;  4aid,  vJrvr  imd  ttniiJile,  vrijiTi?.  It  h  cunccivablo  Uut 
foreign  inflaeaoe  or  oibpr  causes  viny  su  modify  llin  iDflei-'tioos  aod  syntax, 
that  tboso  fioab  and  Initial,  which  never  occur  in  saccc^oa  in  one  slage  of 
a  laeKuaice.  m»y  rory  fioqueiitly  tm  lunugbl  togellier  Id  another,  and,  bj  Ibeir 
ndprooi]  [aIIuc□Cl^  rnucli  inodirjr  tlie  ^n«i«l  articulatian  of  tbe  speech. 

Other  InUiTwiting  iJliutTnliona  of  thn  fnHumico  of  lu-tioulntiona  »n  o«eh  oihsr 
vDl  be  found  In  Ibo  tcamod  uid  curlouit  IliMtorj  of  Lhc  tinxk  aJiilMlKit  by 
ProfesBOT  Saplioctcs.  §eco[id  i-ditlon.  CauibrJd^«,  18M. 

On  p*^  ^77,  und  in  a  note  on  psRc  'in,  I  m«nUrm»d  tiutancea  where  tho 
gnnuonUcul  one  of  worda  hud  bocn  changed  for  orthocpicid  r«wonj*.  Anothea 
Bzamfde.  wtiere  tbc  form  of  n  word  has  hccu  atTcotcd  by  Uie  confudon  uf 
HOUDdv,  (a  in  the  phrase  '  God  'Hit  yoxt.'  vihieh  occuni  in  As  Ton  Llkn  It,  lU. 
8.  and  V.  4.  In  Sylverter"B  I>ubart««,  edition  of  1«11,  IIII  Book,  IIII  Day 
of  Ike  II  week,  we  have  Ute  form  '  Qod  Md  you.'  Spnulclng  nf  tli«  lorcr, 
_whodiaoaveTe  Ibat  bia  mlattew  ow«i  faer  nn«  cominlexion  to  art,  be uy* ; 

Hie  cake  ft  donuli ;  God  dild  ynu,  be  will  none ; 
He  tetrea  hl«  etiil,  and  thua  h«  aaitit  anon,  Ac. 


rey,  b  a  lutter  lo  8peuser,  Bad«wood,  II.  SOD.  nrltee  the  pIinM, 
'  "  Yourv  Uitiiie  Farewell  ia  a  goodly  bmiu.-  }iiiiki-r!y  jiocce  of 
work,  and  fJoitdil^  yU;  I  uui  alwny*  iimrudlotiMy  htrlinlJiiig  vnb>  yuu,  for 
your  bmintifiiil  titles,"  ''I'h'?**  three  form*  arc  criduntly  one  word.  Vfbvn 
a  ooBaonant  is  repealed.  W€  gcncnklly  urticiilAto  Ii  but  once,  and  therefore 
*  Ood  *tld '  aad  '  God  dild'  are  hardly  distluguistatile  by  Ute  ear.  \yUg«.  H^alo. 
ii  cacplitlned  by  the  coalMct^itcr'  of  ihtt  ctmiioiinDt  J  with  tlic  counoiDLattd  y  of 
the  followiag  proDoun.  Thi?  I^Rj;liiib  g  wft  orj  Lb  gcncxnily  (XJUaidcrcd  as  a 
compound  conwniaDt  condoling  uf  it  and  (A,  but  it  mny,  with  greater  accu- 
racy, be  reBolvcd  into  d  and  ff  L-onsonnnt.  If  to  the  word  ffear  we  pretlx  a  d, 
we  obtain  j«er,  and.  <J-)-y(wr  tiiore  truly  repmiuiita  Ihie  sound  LLiui  d+*k«ar, 
which  is,  very  nearly,  it^i-^-near.  Hetioe,  Otut  ililffe  ye  h.  in  Mouad.  ulnioet 
c-iHirtly  cqulralonc  lu  Ood  'ild  gt.  Altlioujth  Enj^lfth  articulutiuu  has  loog 
tHidcd  lo  iiur.rt  the  y  ooniiminnt  whr.rR  it  docs  not  belong,  rB,ttkar  than  to  sup- 
pnM  It  where  It  don».  jct  the  example*  collccii-d  In  Narea  under  Qvi  'ild,  m 
veil  aB  the  concurrent  oae  of  Qod  jfifid  In  Hiudliir  couiliiuaUoiui,  abow  almoM 
wndaiively  that  the  latter  ia  the  originid,  i\w  f<)mi»r  %  ccimtptad  form.  The 
etymology  Q«4  Aktd  it  quite  Improbable. 

Oioeaatjr.  fine  dOb.  topnUtt.  as  Aj)|:to-Konnaa.  Inil  be  dlee 
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to  suggest  Any  explaiution  of  orthoepic  mutatioiui.  Tlie  peopU 
of  loeland  h»\e  been  lest  e^XMed  to  external  influences  than  aaj 
other  civilized  and  oaltJTotod  nation  of  Kurope;  jet,  vkile  tbeii 
gnuntDar  and  tb^r  Tocabulary  have  remained  eeeentiall}'  uo- 
altered,  their  pronuncnation  appears  to  have  undergone  oouudcr- 
able  changee.  lu  Norway,  a  eonntry  nleo  eminently  exempt 
frmn  the  action  of  extranoooa  forces,  and  which,  seven  centuries 
ainoe,  used  the  same  langnage  as  that  of  Icdand,  there  Las  been 
a  great  revolution  in  the  pronondation  of  those  vords  whidi 
rtonaia  tlio  enme  in  the  dialects  of  both;  and  this  ohAcrvatiaii 
applies  with  no  lees  force  to  Sweden,  which  is  almost  eqaall; 
seelnded  from  foreign  inilnencee.  I  epnak  now  wholly  with 
reference  to  the  pronandntion  of  words  which  have  remained  in 
ose,  in  forms  rabstantiallj  the  same,  not  of  lexical  or  grmmnud- 
cal  changes.* 

■  Many  of  our  English  words  vary  much  in  pronnnciation  frum 
their  cognates  in  the  other  Gothic  dialect^  and  while,  on  tbe  one 
hand,  it  is  difficult  to  sappoee  that  their  present  articulation  can 
be  aa  widely  distinct  from  tlicir  own  primitiTe  ntteranee  as  it  is 
from  that  of  the  sajne  words  in  living  Continental  languages,  it 
is,  on  the  other,  scarcely  leis  so  to  imagine  that  the  orthoepy  of 
Anglo-Saxon  diffs^  from  that  of  its  Continental  sisters  as  mnoh 
as  English  pronnnciation  now  does.! 

no  auUiority,  and  I  find  do  evidence  of  tbe  eidMenoe  of  meb  an  Aji^o- 
Nonaaa  word. 

In  S vodlah  ortbo^raphy  j  correnpoiid*  lo  ihc  EnjitMi  y  consonant,  and  oon- 
nqaentlf  <&  !■>  '^'^  ixagoAgt  repraMCRta  tin;  Englisli j.  Tli«  coaf adon  between 
•ouada  of  thia  cIms  Is  well  Ulustrstod  hj  the  following  line  frotn  Browntiig : 

"  TUttl  bxiUA  «AouId  n)«tlc  with  mfllcivnt  vtrnw." 

*  Ruk  my*  thnt  tn  anciuat  lorlBodlc,  /,  when  not  initinl,  bad  In  all  casea  iba 
sound  of  «,  ao  th&t  naCn,  name,  was  pnnioanml  ttom.  [o  modera  I<» 
tandlc,  the  Bun«  word  kpronouaoed  nabbn;  the  verb  nefna,  (intlniiin,) 
n^iM,  but  the  |M«t  t«ti«>,  nefnilt,  ult  wHllca  mmmnH,  and  Ibe  pnrticipb 
0  e  f  ni  Uke  ntnMt.  In  the  narne  ironln  aa  used  In  tbe  modern  ScaadJnarUn, 
tbe  Daniidi  bna  an  ontiO!{Tnt>hy  wliicJi  (1ntil>i]<«*  once  n^nnentcd  lh9  origtul 
pmannelalloB  thon^h  bow  cUHfrratly  artkti1nt4>d.  Nftf  n  i>  in  Danish  wrfV 
t«n  NavD,  buttho  avla  pronounced  like  the  Gcnnau  as  or  a«arij  onriw, 
■D  that  If  a  T  n  and  n«iM  an  much  the  same  la  sound.  Bat  In  BwtHSen.  tha 
■pelUng  and  pivnandstlcn  comnpond  to  the  modern  Icelattdlc  artii^iiliition  of 
the  past  tetun  and  putldple.  Hafo  In,  In  Swcdlab,  osmni  Dfifni, 
D  B  III  n  a . 

t  Tbia  diacrepancir  between  the  EngUah  (and  probably  Angjo-Sexon}  tud 
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The  pronnnciation  of  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  matter  of  verj-  groat 
nnocrfainty.  Tho  opinions  of  gnunmarionB  on  this  eiibject,  liov- 
frrer  poeitirelj  exprcstwd,  aro  little  better  than  eonjectnros,  and 
tbe  oxpUnation  of  the  changes  which  are  known  to  havo  oo- 
curred,  is  very  obscnre.  "With  respect  to  tlie  fluotoationa  in 
modern  Eng1i»h,  the  difficntty  is  hardly  !<»(i,  and  it  is  increaKd 
by  the  notorions  ^ct,  that  the  diffornucoH  of  local  pronnnciation 
were,  until  within  a  very  recent  period,  mncli  greater  than  at 
present,  so  that  when  we  bare  ascertained  that  a  particular 
author  prononnoed  in  a  particular  way,  we  are  not  always  an- 
tfaorized  to  infer  that  he  followed  any  generally  recognized 
atandard. 

The  Bourooe  of  information  on  the  history  of  our  prononcia- 
tioD  aro,  old  troatiMK,  cxprca«ly  ou  EogUab  grammar  and  orthoepy, 
'or  on  foreign  language«  in  wliicli  oompansong  aro  giren  betwoen 
English  and  foreign  soimdB ;  casual  remarks  of  anthors  not  writ- 
tog  professedly  on  this  Kubjet^t ;  and,  lastly  and  chiefly,  poetical 
compoutionfl.  This  kut  standard  of  comparison  is  not  a  mre 
goide,  except  in  regard  to  aocontuation,  where,  as  tbe  metre  de- 
terminee  tbe  quantity  of  each  word,  the  only  source  of  nncer- 

tfbe  Teutonic  proaunciettoD  of  worda  identical  la  etymology  and  BpeUlag, 
lipew  lo  me  to  add  scum:  wel^bt  to  the  ofualoni  I  hare  exprcwcd  oooccni- 
3lkg  ibe  MMBtialljr  coiDpaaile  obftracter  of  the  Anglo-Saxoo  laoguagc.  and  Ita 
dbniactOMi  from  the  C0Di))«ntimy  bomogvoeoiu  dialects  of  the  Teutonic 
stock.  All  ih««e  lattm-  ngraa  In  njeeting  tbe  two  sounds  of  Uie  (&  <^  and  6) 
wbicb  we  have  iaherited  from  itie  Aaglo-Baxoa ;  tbcy  prmoaooe,  approxi* 
maiely.  i  tike  our  t,  lutd  e  like  our  a/  Uiey  lui*«  Ihs  Hoflened  d  sad  d  and  tlie 
luunlaad  palatal  Muidj^,  wMciiiuwwiiatin^in  Kuglinh;  and  lh«ry  have  not 
W^ff****  «&  andy,  or  the  Aaglo-SaxOD  aad  Eo^liRh  cvmlnoatioa  An  (wh). 
BTllcnlfltloD.  though  rrry  far  frocn  coinciding  with  that  of  the  Scaiullaa* 
Tiaa  Ungtu^,  aeTertheleaB,  on  the  whole,  asrera  with  It  more  aearly  than 
wttb  tJtat  of  tbe  Ocnnan.  The  vul;^r  New  Englutd  pronuneiatJaa  of  th« 
dlpbtboBg  99  or  MP,  geueraHy  reptttKultd  in  writiaif  U  as  proriadal,  by  aw, 
BTafli  Id  aercnl  Enxlisb  local  dbttleta,  aa  wvU  m  Id  kom.  at  Inuit,  of  Hm 
pabda.  aad  nry  poaatbly  «a«  onoo  a  nurmal  sonod  in  Knglisb,  as  it 
■U  in  IlaniAb,  whore  it  ia  written  »»,  or  ev.  ea  in  Kevie,  re  me, 
re  V  sc ,  in  wtiich  words  it  coneaponds  lo  the  ou  or  i7>«  la  erne,  rwtnd,  Amaa, 
^b  tbe  EbM«iii  proaiindation. 

Almost  every  sotud  which  is  chsrucicriatle  of  Eagtiah  ortboepy  la  met  witb 

ria  one  or  Otfaar  of  the  BcaadioavuB  longnajni*.  and  almMt  all  their  pecoliari- 

fllee,  ezoept  those  of  inionaiion,  are  found  in  Eoxllali,  while  lictwMo  onr 

'  atdcahitloa  and  tliat  of  the  Oennao  dialacta  moat  neartf  related  to  Anglo 

BksoB,  tbc«e  are  maay  Imooeeilablo  diasn^aadoa 
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Uintj  u  the  dovbt  wbetber  the  aotbor  but  not  have  du^aced 
tb«  •ccant  bjr  poetic  license.  In  refereoes  to  tt^iae^  ttion  u, 
ftnt,  the  great  diffienhv  of  determining  the  aaaad  af  deber  of  ikc 
vardt  in  the  fur^  yehervhy  to  tot  the  pronancutioa  of  the  other, 
and  then,  the  pondlnlilj  that  the  rfajmei,  in  &  putkrolar  am, 
mra  of  that  imperfect  daaft  which  necesaitT  rendcn  allomblc 
The  word  Aawmii,  for  instance,  haa  few  perfect  rhjrnia  in  En^ 
Hflb,  and  of  these  few,  mofit  are,  like  leown,  mv«is  il»\m\,  wordt 
not  Ukeljr  to  l>e  ni^ed  in  the  9»xii9  couplet  wtft  iWtfMH.*  The 
ocnuaqneaee  ii,  that  it  ift  more  frequently  mule  to  rbjme  witk 
fiven,  driven,  riwnj  ttriten,  than  with  words  exactly  ooincidnt 
with  it  in  Miund.  A  foreigner,  knowing  as  little  of  thu  urtho^ij 
of  modern  English  as  we  do  of  that  of  the  sixteenth  omtniy, 
would  probably  infvr  from  a  comparison  of  the  examples  wheia 
AAttvm  is  used  iu  Englifiti  poetry,  that  tiie  comtuaation  ea  was,  in 
£nj^b  orthography,  equivalent  to  «Jwrt  t.  Natires  are  of  couno 
liable  to  tbe  mme  error  iu  arguing  former  identity  of  aoood  from 
former  tue  in  rhyme. 

In  the  Gothic  and  Romance  languagea,  with  the  remarkable 
exception  of  the  Preach,  the  acoentnal  system  is  ptirlmps  the  moat 
marked  characteristic  of  their  articulation.  It  in  that  which  tbe 
Ibmgner  firet  booomea  aware  of,  bccaiuc,  in  the  main,  the  ac- 
oentod  syllabic  is  the  one  most  distinctly  beard  in  li^tooing  to  a 
strange  langnaga  Our  meena  of  knowing  tbe  aneient  aeceotua- 
tion  of  KugltBh  are,  im  &r  aa  they  go,  capnble  of  a  good  deul  of 
certainty,  and  the  law  uf  change  on  this  Ktibject  is  evidently  that 
of  throwing  the  streee  of  Toice  more  and  more  back  towards  the 
initial  syllablee,  in  accordance  with  tlie  gcnei-al  mle  in  tbe  co^ 
nate  tongaea,  00  that  Knglieh  aocontuatton  is  becoming  more  and 
more  Anglicized,  M  to  apeak,  while  tbe  vocabulary  is  becoming 
!R*jiiiimiz*Ml.  Tliero  are  certain  exceptioiw  to  tliis  nile  in  this 
txtuntry,  but  1  puatpoue  the  ooosideratioti  of  them  until  I  ex- 
oiriinu  the  tendendea  of  tlie  laageage  iu  America  aa  oontRbitsd 
with  tliOM  it  maiiifcKts  iu  Ei^gland. 


*  A  frieiKl  f umUlieii  ina  wlib  tli«  fulluirln;;  qumatlon,  wliicli  Hbuws  tluL  them 
iltftUM  nuijr  Iw  uwxl  (!vt>ti  Iu  iMirioiiii  compcwf  lion : 

"  As  in  11)0  Mniuumi  of  U»  Me*),  the  LMtven, 
80  ill  ihe  h«an,  lliiiL  prepRMiiton  Bweel  for  Beavea, 
The  Hollcw'd  IIbbi  o!  quo  day  in  the  Seren." 
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Tbe  proDnnciatioR  of  primitive  English  id  a  mbject  of  much 
istereat  io  many  points  of  view,  bot  tuoet  obriou^ly  with  rof- 
vmaee  to  tlie  dianutter  of  earlv  veniififfittion,  a.ii<l  eRpecinlly  to  the 
quoetioD  whether  old  EugliHU  poetnB,  as  tlia*te  of  Chancer  nnd 
Gowetj  are  strictly  metrical,  or  merely,  like  tbe  venws  of  Tjing- 
laud  in  Piem  Ploiiglnnaii,  rhythmical.  It  in  also  lingnlhtically 
important,  because  we  cannot  c(»ti[»ro  oar  et^molog^  and  ovr 
infleotioaB  with  those  of  Ian|;ua^^  neurlj  or  remotely  reUted, 
irithoDt  kuowiag  whether  given  »>tuid«  &rc  exproeeed  by  tbe 
flame  signs  in  both.  Tbls  oncortainty  is  a  com>-tant  aonrce  of 
error  in  etymological  roeeareh,  and  especially  in  the  attempts  to 
deduce  nutive  wortlH  from  Oriental  and  other  remote  roots  as 

itten  in  European  characters;   for  the  impurfet'tion  of  onr 

pliabet  often  oblJgCB  traTcllers  and  Bcholare,  in  recording 
foreign  words,  to  u«!  one  letter  to  expre^  two  tHJUiid»  very  dif- 
ferent to  a  tnuned  car,  bat  for  which  onr  aotatioo  ftimiabce  but 
aaingle  eign. 

TbeoollisioD  between  tbe  Angle-Saxon  and  the  Norman-FroDcfa 
orthographical  and  orthocpical  gyetems,  and  the  ncceeeit)'  of  effect- 
ing a  compromise  between  diem,  naturally  drew  th«  attention  of 
Brgll'ib  Kholars,  at  a  very  eairly  period,  to  tlie  relation  between 
soands  and  tlie  signs  which  rcpi'esent  them.  The  extract  hom 
the  Onnulnm  given  at  the  conclusion  of  Lecture  XIX.,  shows 
that  the  writer  had  very  carefully  considered  the  subject;  and 
many  of  the  mannscript  oopiesof  Gower  nnd  Cliancer  exbibit,  in 
the  nniformity  and  oonitiBtenc-y  of  their  orthography,  like  evidence 
that  it  liad  received  tlionghtfiil  and  tliorough  investigation.  S«T> 
eral  attcmpb^  wore  mode  in  tJie  sixteenth  century  to  rcfonn  the 
spoiling  of  Englisti,  which  hatl  l>een  mach  corrupted  by  causes 
already  described  in  previous  lectured.  Among  tbo£o  attempt«, 
the  system  employed  by  Churehyardc  in  some  of  his  poeticaJ 
works,  and  ridiculed  by  Sonthey,  under  the  name  of  "Chnrch- 
yarde*8  Uglyography,**  is  certainly  not  verj,'  inviting  to  the  eye, 
but  it  is  by  no  meana  without  merit  The  orthography  proposed 
by  Alexander  Gill,  or.  as  he  writes  it,  Gil,  in  bis  Lo^nomia  An- 
glica,  tir^t  publiehed  in  IBld,  is  still  better  adapted  to  the  cxpres- 
don  of  the  sonnds  of  the  language,  and  hoe  the  further  advantage 
of  JinggHstitig  the  et\'moI<^y  of  all  native  words  more  clearly  tlian 
mogt  other  efforts  iii  tbe  way  of  phonogmpbic  writing.    It  ahuald 
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I)e  ad<]e(l,  tliat  the  genenil  oonolosion  toliednivii  from  tli«Logo>« 
nomia  is,  that  tho  change  which  ha£  taken  place  in  GnglUfa  pro 
Duuciation  within  two  centuries  und  a  half  is,  with  one  or  two 
marked  excoptiona,  l€a»  than  we  should  iafer  from  our  other 
•onrcee  of  information  on  tiie  sabjecL 

All  tho  old  £og1i«b  writers  oq  orttiographj  and  pronnnnJntJija 
fail  alike,  in  the  wunt  of  clev  descriptive  nnalj'ns  of  sounds,  and 
of  Utiutration  bj  compariMO  with  the  ortboepj  of  other  Ian* 
goagoe  more  etablo  and  uoiform  in  articnlation.  For  this  reaaon, 
and  probably  aleo  on  acconnt  of  real  dialectia  differenoee  of  pro 
Dunciation  between  them,*  they  appear  ofteo  to  stand  in  very 
direct  contradiction  to  each  other,  and  it  is  quite  impoesible  to 
reoonoite  or  explain  their  dlBorepandes.  Duder  theae  circum- 
staiiom  no  very  precise  and  certain  reralca  can  be  arrived  at,  and 
I  do  not  propound  tho  opinionu  I  am  about  to  ezpnMa,  as  gener- 
ally  supported  by  any  thin^  mora  than  a  balauoe  of  proljsbilitiea. 

Whether  tho  vowel  a  had  in  Anglo^axon  tho  eomo  general  eotrnd 
aa  in  Engliali,  or  if  not,  when  t)ie  change  in  its  foroo  took  places 
cannot  now  bo  poeitivoly  aacortaincd.  The  mo«t  important  dir90t ' 
antUority  I  am  aware  of  with  respect  to  the  early  proQtmoiatioii 
of  this  vowel  in  modern  Eiiglish,  ia  that  of  Pakgrave,  who,  tn  Ua 
chapter  on  the  French  vowel,  eays :  "  The  (toundyng  of  o,  which 
it  luoet  genenilly  uaed  throoghoot  the  Frcnche  tonge,  ia  anoh  as 
Tre  QBe  with  00  where  the  beBt  Englisli  i«  spoken,  which  ii  lyko 
u  the  Italians  eoond  41/'  Tliere  in  no  doubt  ttiat  tlie  Italian  pro- 
nunciation of  a  was  the  same  in  the  sixteenth  century  aa  at  pres- 
ent, and  hence  it  would  a]>pear  tliat  in  Paligrave'e  time,  the  normal'  < 
English  sound  of  a  was  as  it  ia  Iieard  in^^s^lW,  or  whatortboepista 


■  Oil,  who  WM  n  rnuive  of  LlnMlnahirs,  bat  naldad  in  London  u  bettd- 
Biast«To(  81.  Pnul'i  soliool.  speaks  of  aia  dlakou :  Uwcdhhhod,  Ibe  Kortben)__. 
ihc  SouUuira,  Uw  Estlern.  tbs  WMlcra,  aoA  tho  poetic,  but  tliu  cxempUdc 
llou  be  gf'TCs  point  u  often  to  diQorcncw  in  grumniiu-  mid  VMmtiiilnrjr.  u  ir 
orthoepy.    A*  liutanco*  of  llactnftlions  in  proiiunciatioo,  etidonlly  wlUi  nft<^-~ 
enor  to  what  ho  c»\Ib  Um  Muxntn  dialect,  be  nys  thai  gmt  wu  pronouiic 
botb  you  and  gu  ;  Mt,  broil.  aoO,  otlea  Mil.  br^O,  Mt;  tAail  cltbcr  aAat 
aAowl;  aad  hiObU,  lndl(T<«nitly,  UiMA,  bJMiith,  beMelb,  uid  MU^iA.   TK: 
iMvr  ooafnilon  inuit  bav«  arlion,  oot  io  poptitar  speeck,  but  from  tbe 
fcannament  occwdoncd  bjr  a  (orrlgn  onhogrmphy ;  for  Ikon^  buM  is  Kii| 
tho  rowol  comblnalioa  mi  la  imH,  esoept  Id  a  very  fsw  nallvs  words  1 
wiUi  ff  and  g,  in  wbloti  latter  ease,  w  iskes  tbe  place  of  if. 
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f^neralljr  cal  I  tlm  Italiaa  a.  Psbgrave  gives  do  English  example, 
but  thotigh  his  BtatcmcDt  oumot  be  acoepted  in  its  full  exteut, 
there  soema  to  be  no  good  reason  for  donbtiug  Uiat  thifi  soond 
wiw  mach  more  common  in  older  than  in  more  reeeiit  EngUah. 
French  words,  introdnoxl  ooUoquiallj-,  wouU  briiig  with  them  the 
French  pronunciation,  and  iu  words  derived  from  that  eouroe, 
some  timo  would  cUpso  before  the  vowels  would  take  the  sounds 
belonging  to  them  in  English  orthography.   But  the  orthography 
of  Churchjordo  BhowB  that  in  words  of  Saxon  etymology,  as  well 
u  in  many  of  TVettch  ori^n,  tlie  a  wan  in  hin  time  pronounced  as 
at  preMOt.    Ue  expreitHM  thin  sound  by  <b,  and  writes  mot,  teem, 
(Mffn,  mad,  for  m&iio,  tame,  name,  matle,  and,;2E9m,  dtem^fam^ 
ioT  flame,  dame,  fame.    It  ii  &  familiarly  known  fact  that  a  had, 
until  within  a  oomparatively  short  period,  the  broad  Bound,  as  in 
leail,  in  many  caaee  where  we  now  pronounce  it  either  as  in/aiJifr 
or  as  in  Aat.    Ben  Jonson  lays  down  the  rule  that  this  vowel  b^ 
^orc  f-.  followed  by  another  consonant,  has  alwnys  the  broad  sound, 
and  ho  gives  as  examples  the  words  salt-t  rnalt^  halmt  calm^  in  all 
of  which  ho  says  the  a  aounds  as  in  off,  caH,,  amaU,  {foil^faUf  and 
M^Ul,    Bawm  ia  atiU  the  popular  pronunciation  of  halin  in  many 
"^glieh  and  American  localities,  but  ceUm,  is  seldom  or  novcr  heard 
"with  the  broad  a.   Gil  says  that  halmy/miU^  and  Jia^  were  popu- 
larly pronounced  bawmj/atet,  and  haiqf,  (or  in  his  pbonographio 
■jyBteni,  bdrnj/iStt  and  M/y)  but  that  many  scholars  articulated  the 
2f  and  ho  writes  them  hAlm,/4ttU,  and  h^f.*    The  French  naaal 
<t  woold  very  naturally  be  chuoged  in  EngU&h  into  the  broad  a, 
to  which  it  more  nearly  ai>pro!cimatea  than  to  Uie  shorter  iwundi 
■of  this  vowel,  with  which  EngKsh  writers  on  French  pronuncia- 
tion usoally  compare  it,  and  accordingly  Gil  informs  us  Uiat  in 
<idKano6y  «Aaria^  Fk-anoe,  deinand,  the  a  was  sounded  broad,  as 
in  taU;  and  in  d(Mcey  short  or  broad,  indifierently.f 


*  Uukmstcr.  p.  129,  nyt  eatm,  batm,  eaif,  caitet,  taUtt.  vera  pniuotuiced  ia 
tiis  time,  CMcrn,  hav-m,  caitif,  eaatt*.  aitwm*. 

t  Pn»cli£Dgti»h  prouoimciu^'  dSutluDitriw  KcacntUjr  pre  the  a  in  tbo  Eag- 
Ibb  Aifut  09  a  aeu-  approxtmatian  lo  Uio  Fmicli  a  OMtMued  in  tana;  tbe  o  ia 
Uie  Engllib  bond  as  nearly  equi7»lt>iit  of  «  luuuil  in  tliu  Ftc-och  hm.  Th« 
Vnseli  tuual  a  brauoh  better  ropnwcmtnd  bjrOH'fl  A,  And  ttaoiUMl«ia  amor* 
cloae  BOtiad  Ihau  our  aborl  o,  uid  in  fact  BpprojdmatM  oearor  to  thfl  EnfUali 
la  !!(,'<% 
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Id  &]!  the  Enropcan  liogtiBgCK,  the  proniint-bitioti  of  «  !•  n  mb- 
ject  of  much  difficulty,  for,  by  lUmort  imperceptible  gradationd. 
It  runs  through  tlie  wholo  scale  Ijctwecn  a  mfatr.  at«I  ee  in  «*,  Utit 
latter  sound  lieing  the  oqaivalont  of  the  ContiDeotal  long  i.  Gil, 
in  dMoribiiig  the  vowels,  aaye  e  'n  ebort  in  a^  and  long  in  neat. 
The  ahorc  Bound  he  reprewDte  by  8im]>l«  «,  the  long  by  t^,  iintl  thli 
Towol  lie  diiitinf^tahoa  from  tho  enund  uf  m  in  Mwn,  Ic^m,  whettwr 
hi  wnrdii  onliuarily  Hpellod  with  ong  «,  u  (n  ^  with  two,  aa  m 
the  wonifl  jufit  (juotcd,  or  with  m,  an  in  hdiatey  thie/^I.  He  him 
(UHtJnguiHhw  lotig  s  {r)  {rtnu  long  u,  whidi  he  repraneittB  liy  d. 
Hit  etandikrds  for  tkie  latter  sonnd  are  iaf*  and  male,  and  be  «tn- 
ploys  the  oh*r«ter  A  before  the  liqnid  r,  a»  well  m  bcforo  othi* 
cotuxmnnta,  as,  for  example,  in  ear*,  oar^ftd,  which  he  unifunnly 
apelU  oar,  earful.  Tlie  long  «  (^  of  Gil,  then,  w»k  neittier  oor  a 
in/tnle,  noronr  0in  ftp,  anil  he  diacriminatce  betwe<>n  them  all, 
not  only  in  tlic  examples  I  have  cited,  bnt  in  express  and  mie- 
qni vocal  tonoa.* 


*  Xa^vSrv  nilam  flbm  toMgaopm  afffMaol  wvftarOti  neatm  Mep^,  qua 
(|uUem  iiK  omnia  atkanant.  at «  d  «  dob  aliter  iNtlwRcaMie  TMeaamr  tina. 
i.]>plua  CUudluit  >,  oio  Mian  tUMKrat  noa  craant  iatin  el  JUmMfc,  aintlonb  ip^- 
clca.  wn)  t^n  ft  krntMk;  dm  oilunt  Ad/m,  CAponan.  wd  k/pa,  «t  fore  Alpa,*- 
DM  ntHiauu  ll^ritmt  bae&«fi  mit,  batctipn  mcAtc,  1.  cunem  n  Untb,  led  bit— 
^urt  nrif.    £t  quuta  alnt  anmci  giHtUmin,  aoa  gtittltrim«i*,  1,  nmtronB  doUIm. 
ancillu  noa  vocanl  maUi  aod  mUf.    I<ogoaot&ln  Anjtlica,  Second  EdWoa. 
W21.  p.  17. 

Tb«  only  inalancM  In  which  Qfl  MMina  lo  oonfaund  tbo  >ound  of  mi  and  of 
lonjc  0  witli  long  f  (m>  ant  Id  the  wotda  ofVMr,  wfaldi  he  vjidlfl  oppfrr.  iMvr 
■pelt  »<ir,  and  dear  «pidt  tfWr,  ujion  w^tob  Ian  wotd  ba  nnaikj.  "  I  mni  ;  b 
dlphUuMigum  coaleadt  iu  <n«r  dama  m<  mrus."    Logaoainta.  p.  ISl 

Util  tfao  umtiwicin  ia  apparent  only,  not  rad.  ilmr  tnd  ■war  yiitatB|y,  and 
upprar  probablj,  wcrv  proDonnm]  wiili  ili«  hiuikI  at  Ioq(  m,  and  did  aM 
rfaynti*  with/iwr.  fn  Um  l&nor  balf  uf  tliti  RistmnUi  ceotwy.  and  dmibilMi  tn 
Gfl'a  time,  Al  that  period,  almoat  Um  only  eriliiMplcal  rijni  oomniontj  fm> 
plojrcd  in  Bnglufa  waa  an  aeula  accent,  Ui  lodivate  Ibe  lon«  MODd  Of  4  at  w,  ■> 
maf  Ik  acm  In  Uic  old  cdUlons  of  llolluihi'd,  aod  rviy  manjr  other  authon  of 
tbal  time.  Utnr  wu  thru  uiuallj  «ik!|i  dem;  near,  nfert;  wfaeraaa/twnd 
most  otiicr  words  now  written  with  that  sadlag  wetv  spctt  aa  al  pnaaii,  aad 
wlttiout  tlic  accent.  NnmcrcKi*  eicrapUflcsUoBs  vf  tbb  will  be  found  Id  Bot- 
loabiid,  M,  for  iiMlMncv.  on  pp,  80n.  it6B.  3T0.  itTI,  rol.  III.  reprint  of  ItKCl. 

la  tbc  nilw  for  Hut  pronundation  of  ^^ogtidi  at  tlur  end  of  SImtwouII  Eii|>' 
Ilab  and  Frooch  DkUoaaty.  London,  lOSO,  1^  Mmd  of  *  Fraaeb  la  uKrt&Bd 
to  llkD  dlphUionpi  «•  and  tt. 

he»  dipifaoogiwi  m  and  M  w  prononcoit  i,  comou:  tauh,  dtetlm. 
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It  U  not  easy  to  reooDcHe  all  GiFe  cxamplee  witli  each  atber,  or 
dotannlne  what  preciac  sound  he  indicatoe  bj  tho  towqI  «'.  for 
be  employs  it  ■Uico  in  word«  now  pronounced  with  tlic  ^undg  of 
i  in  ie^  S  in  ?gty  and  d  myate,  and  in  others  iignin  whore  t]ie  prci>> 
ent  pronunciation  in  intermediate.  In  describing  the  voweln,  ha 
dtee  n«j/  38  an  examplr  of  the  eound  of  e,  bot  in  his  table,  the 
standard  for  it  is  heast,  and  ttie  combination  ea  is  almost  always 
rL-prc*mtud  in  hit  orthography  by  e.  Thiis  l>e  writes  An/ft?,  il'-afh^ 
kfad,  Uad,  (norm,)  pi4a*vre,  svfetrf,  (present  tense,)  ded,  doth,  hC'd, 
Jfid,  plczur,  ewet.  In  all  tliette  the  vowel  is  now  ghort «.  Gl«av9f 
grta»»y  Ue^i  lmw&»j  mo,  WMtwi,  mfat,  \aeaJc,  wheat,  in  all  whioJi 
tlia  TDwel,  as  now  pronoanced,  in  the  long  o,  he  KpellK  cU>v,  gree, 
Ifif,  levz,  M,  men,  met,  w^k,  whSt.  Break  and  ^tyw/,  at  present 
■oimded  ae  if  written  irake  and  ymfo,  are  brok  and  gri't  in  Oil's 
■yrtem,  and/iwJwr,  MrtA>  UarMd,  ««ar,  are  f orWr,  cith,  Itmed, 
sw^r.  Heaven  be  spells  sometimes  bevn,  and  sometimM  hi^vn. 
He  also  usee  the  same  character  to  express  the  rowel  sound  of  e  in 
Grecian^  Mmc,  tMrv,  then,  p«rch,  theira,  and  tJi«y,  writinfc  Gr3- 
cuin,  fifiz,  wJSr,  fii-r,  pSrch,  B*rx,  and  fifii,  though  in  one  instance 
he  spoils  this  last  word  "  the!  or  tliili." 

Pslsgraro,  speaking  of  the  Frcuch  «,  says :  "  Somotymc  Uiey 
•onnde  him  lyke  as  we  do  in  our  tongc  in  i#MV,  (ms^  jm»v,  h»m», 
but  *  in  Frenche  luth  never  envh  a  wande  as  we  a«j  to  gyve  him 
in  a  hfere  [hifir]  to  lay  a  dead  corpse  on  ;  paere,  a  mate  or  fellow ; 
iec,  sorh  ati  maketh  bonny,  and  aia  we  sonnd  oar  pronoans  wv, 
A<*,  fl/j^."  In  Palsgrave's  time,  then,  beast  and  bmtn  were 
pronounced,  nearly  at  least,  bd«t<  and  han<,  as  tliey  still  are  in 
Ireland,  and  provincially  in  England.  Tubing  this  statement  in 
oonnoction  wltli  the  fact  lliat  Gil  distiuguiBhes  e  from  both  it  aiid 
\j  and  comparing  the  words  whieh  he  spells  with  e,  I  think  we 
are  authorized  to  ocmcludc  tiiat  be  intended  to  Indicate  bv  it  a 
sound  corresponding  to  tliat  of  6  in  the  French  fite,  which, 
the  Anglo-Frcnuh  dictioaariot  to  the  contjiir)-  notwithstanding,  is 

E9,  dipthoDgue.  OD  pTononec  ■'.  comtao  imW.  mmI,  brttd,  aptei,  <mi. 

HeacK  il  in  vvidcnl  Uiat  Uin  vowel  nand  in  ttaeh.  rrreire,  was  not  that  of  tt 
ta  itt-ml,  btil  mu  Uio  Caotitiantai  «.     8ee  Coryat'i  Tmrcb,  p.  303. 

In  Uip  ttmo  of  t$wift.  Uic  nonual  or  alpluil>etical  pfODiiDcfaUOD  ol  «  in  lattn 
«H  our  modoro  looff  a.    BciMrc  be  NpRMnia  amdaa  vtmmMii$  by  om  /  mj 
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not  the  Boimd  of  a  in  /ate,  but  mach  more  nearly  that  of  0  in 
tAfre,  \i3  iisimlly  pronounced  in  New  England.  Tlie  «  in  tAtn, 
in  tJie  New  Eiiglmid  pronunciation,  is  tlie  long  vowel  correspond- 
ing to  the  short  a  in  man,  to  that  hair  and  Aat,  or,  better  atOl, 
jHHV  and  yarn/,  core  and  carry,  respectiveljr  exempli]^  the  long 
and  short  »ouu<U  of  tlio  rowd.* 

Most  EngUsli  orthtwpistfi,  I  b«lioTC,  now  maintun  that  the 
sound  of  9  in  iftere,  and  of  at  mpairy  is  identical  with  that  of  a 
inJiiU,  and  say  that  pair^  a  oouplo,  is  prccieelj  eqniTalent  iu  pro. 
nnnciation  Utpat/er,  he  thalpays.  It  is  certain  that,  at  least  od- 
til  Terjr  recently,  educated  pereons  in  this  coontry  did  malce  a  di»* 
tinction  between  these  aonnda,  precisely  analogoua  in  kind  to  that 
between  the  I->ench  6  and  ^  ;  Uiat  is,  a  in  pate  and  payer  bore 
the  same  relation  to  a  in  jutr,  or  #  in  there,  that  ^  in  p  4  rio  de 
bears  to  ^  in  p^re.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  English 
the:nsetve6  do  at  this  moment,  in  ]>ractioe,  generally  diacriminate 
between  these  vowel  sounds,  though  theoretically  tliey  deny  the 
diiitinctioii.  But,  ncverthcleas,  tlie  authority  of  pronouncing  dio 
tionariw  is  likely  to  prevail,  and  thns  one  of  the  radical  eounda  of 
the  Lui^'uage,  a  sound  which  is  a  reco;j:DUGod  orthocpkal  ekment 
in  almost  every  known  speech,  will,  not  improbably,  be  b^n'ffhftd 
from  the  English  tongue.  The  ignorance  of  grammariaju  has 
done  much  to  oorrupt  our  language,  the  dnlness  of  orthoepists 
much  to  confnfio  our  pronuuctation.  The  inability  of  Walker  and 
hia  school  to  dietiuguiid)  betweuu  the  sounds  we  arc  ocHuiderii^ 


*  &  [Muu^  la  UuT«7's  Letter  to  SpeuMr,  nulewood  II.  981,  tbou^  writ- 
tsB  for  Miutbcr  purpow.  show*  thnt  fair  oad  oUmt  woidi  of  like  *ouim1  bwl 
two  [nroniindaiiunt,  one  of  wbidi  wma  jirobablj  with  tbe  rowel  scxind  of  a  in 
fait,  tbe  other  that  nifsTTod  to  Co  tha  t«xt :  "  Harry.  I  confnac,  aotn*  wordes 
w«  hvi9  itidixdQ,  as,  for  uuumpl»,/i|Mr.  aiUior  for  bmotiful.  or  for  a  Mortt; 
agfT  both  pro&ntG.  and  prohcredo  *  *  which  uv  cotamonl;,  lad 
mi.ve  ludlffereolly  be  used  eyihor  nsyet.  For  JOU  sbal  u  well,  vid  u  ordt> 
narilj  h^ue  Jaj/er  aa  fairt.  and  Aitr  BS  Ait*."  Harvey  Is  hiet«  patHealat^ 
ruferriuK  to  tlw  prououuciag of  UieM  worda aa moouejUiiUcs or w dlaayUabUa. 
Now,  bj  pronouncing  than  with  ihe  a  in  fate,  we  ineriiabl;  make  them  db- 
■yllablM,  beoaiuB  our  long  a  is  diphthong,  but  If  wegtrelheTowtJibaaoond 
of  /  hi  tbe  French  frtc,  the^  become  monofjllaMe, beoauao  tbo  vowel  is 
almple.  'dqvtrt  fa  popuUrly  prt^nouDOed  tqvara  in  Xew  Englaad,  Probablj' 
tfae  pnmnnclBtioD  waa  tli«  umf  in  Engluul  in  Ben  Jottaon'e  time,  for  t^mw* 
(quadmto)  b  apeUad  tqairc  b>-  tbe  printon,  in  the  SOtU  WomoM,  A«(  V.,  I 
L.  ed.  of  IMO. 
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a  frutl  of  th&  entne  obtoBeneaB  of  ear  whtcli  led  thetn  to  con- 


vith 


fouud  tLe  y  final  of  ^ncli  words  AS  eoeietyy 

,  to  obliterate  the  distinction  between  the  loof;  and  short  eouode, 
vbich  ehoTftcterizes  especially  the  ortboepj  of  all  Uie  Gtotliic  Inn- 
For  a  reanou  which  will  Ijo  given  in  another  1ec;tare,  the 

r-Fowel  wands  and  shadea  of  wiuid  are  particalarlj'  nomeroue  in 
those  langnagM,  and  the  Gk)thie  car  vru  koenljr  ficnnble  to  Tery 
nibtle  diiitinctiouH ;  hut  we  urc  divcrf^in^  from  thoir  and  our  own 
primitive  articulation,  in  nil  points  but  acconcoation,  and  uUca  a 
reaction  takes  place,  we  shall  eoon  be  reduced  to  as  meagre  a  list 
oC  Towdl  BOUodB  as  belong  to  the  Spanlfih  or  Italian.* 

^le  orthoepy  of  the  rowel  «  ia  attended  with  leae  difficulty  than 
that  of  e,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  long  and  abort 
Monds  it  ^erree  to  indicate  hare  remained  essentially  unchanged 
for  centuriea.  The  analogy  of  the  other  Gothic  languages  would 
lead  as  Xt>  expect  to  find  tiie  short  eound  wherever  the  vowel  t« 
followed  by  two  consonants  in  the  same  syllable ;  but,  contrary  to 
this  rale,  i  befiM«  2e2  or  lu^  is,  in  English,  almost  nniftjmily  long. 
Ohorchyarde  indeed  gives  to  t  in  chUd  tliu  Hhort  mund  hh  in  <fti^, 
wiU^  but  this  ifl  probably  either  a  misprint  or  a  pronnrialism,  for 
in  tlie  Ormulum,  chUdy  as  well  as  hind,  ntind,  wUdy  is  spelt  with 
ft  angle  liquid,  which,  in  the  orthography  of  tliat  work,  indicatea 
that  the  preceding  vowel  is  long.  In  c/t  UMn;  the  plural  of  oAild., 
on  the  contrary,  the  t  i^  made  short  by  reduplicating  the  Z,  whence 
appears  that  in  Ormtn's  time,  or  at  least  dialect,  tlie  singular 

"■tnd  plural  of  this  noim  were  distiuguislied  much  as  at  present. 
We  pronounce  the  uouu  windy  in  prose,  with  the  short  t,  in  poetry 
often  with  the  long  vowel,  but  the  verb  ic  mnd  is  always  pro- 


*  B7  4diiiltting  thitt  the  words  apellcd  bj  0)1  -vrlth  i  wcr«  ptoDounced  witli  tha 
KxtodorFitrDcb/,  IlAlIna^,  Gamaii and Swcdlshd.HDd  properly  diitiiigulahhig 
this  vowel  from  oui  diphlhong&l  long  a,  we  bring  euly  Bnntish  ortboepj  Into 
harmoDj  wltL  tbai  of  the  cognate  laaguagw,  so  far  as  n^vviti  a  verj  Urge 
class  of  words  common  to  them  »U.    We  trt,  indeed,  stit]  ]«fi  with  the  puz- 
zling question,  how  ho  man]'  of  Uiem  have  laldy  soqulrMl  the  aovind  of  our 
modom  long  t,  the  ContlBeDUl  i.     Of  tbia  I  confen  myself  uunblf!  lo  olTar  » 
aolotlon,  bat  no  pbllologlai  will  deny  that  at  kmm  period  of  U)«  Anglican 
tongue,  the  Toml  in  moat  oE  Uum  wonU  had  tho  sound  of  tfac  Continental  t, 
&ad  it  Is  A«  ouy  lo  exptntn  tfao  change  upon  the  mppodUoD  (hal  it  took  place 
'witbin  two  centurim,  aa  upon  tbo  ttieory  that  it  was  mads  in  the  Anglo-Saioo 
]^od. 
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nouiiccd  witli  i  long.  Neitlicr  of  thcte  words  occid^  in  tbe  Oiv 
multim,  but  tborc  are  dorivatirDfl  from  both,  and  theae  aro  spdt 
Titli  two  flJi,  «o  that  in  tho  thirtoeutli  ooatnrj  both  probabljr  took 
tlio  dioit  vowel.* 

It  iB  in  obRerration  mora  (BnuIiAr  to  fordgn  phonologuitfl  tbn 
to  oonelves,  tliat  the  English  long  rowel«  an  nearljr  all  dipb- 
tltongR,  th&t  in,  tbe  proper  long  oonnd  in  combinatioiL  with  that  at 
tf  (the  Coutineiit«l  t.)  or  in  some  oasea  A.  Thm  our  a  in  dajf,  arA 
vnsa\3kfat*tit,  really  a,  (the  Contin«atAl  «,)  +a  Ohurchj»rd« 
liad  detected  this,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  acotenen  of  his  ear  that 
bo  should  have  made  so  nice  an  obsorvatiou.  tliough  he  ia  not  %^ 
mjs  u<vnnte  in  his  resolation  of  the  diphthong.  He  repreaenb 
long  a  bj  <B,  Had  writes  make,  mak;  take,  io^  and  the  like.  The 
diphthongal  character  of  oar  Long  vowels,  though  obviona  cnoo^ 
in  the  case  of  a  and  tf,  is  loss  ao  in  o  and  v,  where  the  subordinate 
elument  is  the  obscure  6,  bnt  it  ia  very  pdpflble  and  eonf^iciiooa 
in  tlie  long  i,  which  is  a  true  diphthong,  consulting  of  the  a  in 
faHker  followed  by  «,  and  in  many  Continental  langnagee  the 
same  or  a  verj  rituitar  eotind  is  representinl  by  the  oombinatieii 
oi.  Chnrchyardc,  mistaking  the  true  diaracter  of  i  long,  ex- 
piemesit  by  ^0,  making  y  the  prindpnl,  <?  the  auxiliary  vuwel,  and 
lie  writes  whine,  strike,  respectively  wAj^am,  atryehf,  John 
Knox,  who  was  a  eontcmpomry  of  Chnrchyardc,  foundod  his  or- 
thography on  a  rimilar  principle,  bat  he  employs  the  vowel  i  as 
the  Hubordinate  element,  or  sign  of  prosodical  Iei^;thf  'wl>ere 
Churchyarde  uses  e.  Tbas  he  spells  make,  mail;  beer,  inr^ 
beast,  bei^;  priest,  proie£;  like,  f'yUt;  wife,  tryj^;  restore,  rr 
Stoir;  and  book,  htik-f 

Speoeer,  in  his  Mother  Qubberds  Tale,  has  these  tinee : 

WliiloQifl  <aa]d  (be)  befora  the  world  wu  drill, 
Tbe  faxe  ftnd  tb'  Ape,  aisUking  of  Uielr  erfll 


*  Oil.  p.  to.  spella  ttie  noun,  uiitd,  wjnd.  wliioh  indlcatas  the  long  sound  ol 
the  Towol. 

t  Otlier  Bcottiith  itnd  Ea^Uflh  wrltaTB  had  adopted  »  ilmllar  onliognphy  at 
an  earlicT  {wiod.  tnit  Knox  U  man  corodateDt  and  uniform  In  bis adhemos  10 
it  Umn  is  King  James.  BeU«Ddeu,  or  aay  otlter  wnUx  of  Uiat  nation  wlun 
work*  I  lift  re  eKomtned. 

Capgiave,  pp.  S«0,  Ul,  nukfls  jmotf  a  dtejllftblo.  Tauthaalsta  tna  JMst 
torkmt; 
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Add  bud  e*t±U,  AmrTmlned  Ut  Kreke 

Tbolr  fortuiLU  farrc  Abrutul,  tj/tAe  n-ltli  bli  Ij/tke. 


Here  tbo  e  eervea,  not  tf>  lengthen  tlte  y,  but  an  n  diipreRis,  to 
reeolve  the  dipbtliong  into  its  coiistitucnt  parts,  aud  make  b'ie  an 
iambus.  Whenever,  in  ]ironoiiiirJng  Riicli  worde  m  Hkt^  we  dwell 
mueh  on  the  vowel,  it  U^coim*  wry  distinrtly  diphthongal,  and 
we  make  the  mouogyllable  a  diBsjllablc,  ob  Spenser,  to  help  at 
ODCC  rhyme  and  uietre,  has  done.  Tbe  difference  is  Inrelj  tbi& 
In  oar  ordin»rj  prcmimeiatioD  of  tbe  oombina.tion  ae,  r^reeented 
\y  long  t  in  Eujgti^,  we  babitually  acoeut  the  finl  vowel  element, 
the  a,  and  tliis  articulation,  a  being  (uiuudc-d  ajt  in  /athfr^  wonld 
be  L-xjuvHsod  l)j  writing  like,  lA-^kti ;  Imt  if  we  transfer  tlie  ac- 
cent to  the  <;,  the  tinol  clenicDt,  we  make  it  a  dissjUuble,  ta-^ke. 

French  wonls,  tran«ferred  to  Engludi,  natarally  retain  for  some 
lime  the  Continental  pninuncinti on  of  tliia  vowel,  but  in  moet 
combinations  it  tendo  to  eonform  itnelf  to  Illngliith  orthoepy. 
Oblige,  for  example,  in  itd  complimentary  sense,  is  a  word  recent* 
ly  inti-odnced  from  Franco,  for  thin  ia  a  meaning  unknown  to 
Sh&kespeare,  and,  a^  a  word  of  ceremonial  phraseology,  it  waA  at 
first  pronounced  obit^,  but  it  in  now  almost  oniionnly  articula- 
ted with  the  Englisb  sound  of  ^  long. 

Tbe  vowel  o  is  almost  m  vague  and  tiueertain  as  &.  Witli  nw 
spect  to  tbe  long  o,  Gil  diiTcra  very  little  from  modem  urtlKK-'piirtK, 
but  Clmri'byanlo  m  not  ho  uwily  reouUL-ilwl  witli  «jnr  prceorit  pro- 
liunciutiou.  In  uccordjuiou  with  Ids  general  ^yetxmi  of  vowel- 
notation,  he  rcproeenta  long  o  by  the  combination  wf,  and  write* 
in  that  way  most  of  the  pyllable*  now  sounded  with  long  o,  biit  he 
applies  the  same  notation  to  many  now  prononnwd  vcn-  differ- 
ently. Thup,  echool  he  writes  fkod,  poor  jjoct-,  idioot  ahmtt,  lose 
ioea,  good  tfoedt  blood  iiwrf,  bln.'^h  J/oesAe,  and  pnsli  poahe.  On 
the  other  hand,  Puttenham,  in  hig  Arte  of  Englittii  Poesie,  denies 
that  poor,  or  even  door,  ia  pronounced  with  long  o.  "  If  one 
dliiiubl  rinie,^  eays  be,  ''  to  tliis  word,  {nxtore,)  be  may  not  match 
him  with  doore  or  poore,  for  neither  of  both  are  of  like  terminant 
Hither  by  good  orthography  or  in  natural  sound."  *  Ben  JonBon 
atoribee  to  this  letter  two  sounds.     "  In  tbe  kmg  Bmc,"  olMorrca 

*  on  wriKa  doen,  Ann.  uid  of  conrw  aacrfba  to  tfae  on  In  dew  Hm  Hme 
•ooad  as  we  now  do  In  pMr. 
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he,  "  0  BouDilcth  eliarp  and  high,"  and  he  MeiraUatcs  it  to  dia 
Oreek  Si.  Tills  is  evidently  out-  long  o  m  note,  and  our  antlMir 
c\te»  that  word,  together  with  chAsen,  h^sen,  hStyy  t^pm,  ^tcr, 
iAroUy  and  f6tty  b»  exemplifying  it.  Jonmn,  therefore,  miHt 
have  pronoun<w<l  ^/V/y  oa  if  written,yWy,  and  in  BerenU  oi  his 
poeiDH  lie  rhymes  it  with  haly^  which,  indeed,  would  now  bo  al- 
lowable, not  as  a  perfect  rhyme,  hut  hy  poetic  license.  "  In  the 
eKort  time,"  continues  he,  "  it  aonndcth  more  tlat  and  akin  to  tt," 
and  of  this  ho  citeA  as  instanoos  the  words  coten,  dcz^n,  mothert 
hrciA^T^  Iwe,  and  pri)ve.  Had  be  stopped  here  we  should  hare 
inferred  tliat  prow  waa  in  Jonson's  time  pronounced  jpr&v,  be- 
cause all  his  other  examples  have  now  the  rowel  aound  of  gltort 
».  But  inaamudi  aa  in  a  I^tin  note  to  this  ptea^e,  he  Bays  that 
this  sound  was  generally  exprosaed  in  Engll^  by  douhio  oo,  and 
that  it  corrmpoudod  exactly  to  the  French  <m,  wc  aIioal<I  condnde 
that  the  ti  to  which  he  comparce  the  short  o  was  not  the  short  u 
in  hut,  but  perhaps  the  tt  in  fvU,  (which  is  not  related  to  u  in 
inty  but  ie  a  short  vowel  correapondiHg  to  long  oo  in  pwtl^  and, 
■  consequently,  that  tlieao  words  were  prononneed  respoctirelj? 
Fi^oonn,  doo^n,  mt>ofAffr,  hroother,  ioom.  In  faet>  lanehaui, 
Spenser  in  lus  letter  to  Harvey,  and  many  other  anthore  of  the 
^Jatter  part  of  tlic  BJxtoenth  century,  write  these  very  words  with 
and  the  fiTf]uet]cy  of  ench  rii^-mes  as  loot  prove,  love  tnotu, 
would  seem  to  lend  eome  eupport  to  the  theory  that  they  were  all 
pronounced  as  they  would  tie  aecording  to  our  present  orthoepy, 
it  spelt  with  00.  But  the  queirtion  is  by  no  means  so  easily  dts- 
posed  of.*  Gil  saye  that  -u  is  "  tcuuiH  aut  cTa»»  :  tennis  est  in 
Terbo  tu  vz,  ase,  a  tor;  crana  hrevui  e«t  k,  ut  in  pronomine 
1M,  n  o  B  ";  and  in  his  table  of  aounila,  he  em|)Ioyii  Uio  porticiplo 
9pwiy  ae  the  standard  oxcraplication  of  this  sound ;  y>con,  (in  his 
rOrthography,  tf^n,)  for  long  «.  The  abort  sonnd  he  indieatw  by 
oonunon  form  of  the  vowel,  and  he  spells  dozen,  brother, 
aoUier,  lore,  respectively,  dtun,  hntiSer,  mvHnr,  luv,  thus  direct- 
oontradicting  Jonson's  rule,  and  assigning  to  tlieee  worda  a 
pronondation  precisely  like  that  of  our  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  usee  the  eame  vowel  in  many  inBtanoes,  where  we  now  pro- 
nounce words  with  the  normal  eotuid  of  00,  a«  for  example  ffttd 


*  Son  obicrvatioQS  In  JV.  American  Bniite,  1604. 
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good.  Kud  wood,  wuman  (ang.)  vomAD,J'iU  full,  (aiid  all  the  tei* 
aUDatione  in  ^tU  short  a]^,)j/tM^.  ptnHi,  luth  bii<tli,  tru/  vtooL 
Uoet  of  these  words  occur  in  aamcrDue  instancoe  in  tbe  Logo> 
QOmia,  and  Uioogh  it  seemB  improbable  tluit  they  wore  ever  prn< 
noonoed  witli  tlie  Kound  of  ii  in  vji,  yet  they  are  too  carefully 
diatingiiished  from  words  with  the  long  nmnd  of  oo  to  be  ea^ 
posed  to  be  tjpogniphic&l  errors.  In  the  many  other  words 
where  this  very  common  EngHsli  Bonnd  iB  met  witJi,  Gil'a  nota- 
tion i>  in  accordance  with  modem  ueagc.  Gil  and  Jonson  were 
oontemporarios,  and  both  rcsidonte  of  London.  To  reconcila 
tliem  Beemn  impossiblej  and  we  mnHt  therefore  conclude  that  tlie 
pronunciation  of  the  words  concerning  which  they  disagree  waa 
very  aneettled.* 

There  haB  been  some  qneiition  whether  tlio  prcmnt  pronuncia- 
tiou  of  u  in  tuUurv,  and  other  like  combinations,  is  of  roccnt  ori- 
gin, bnt  the  authority  of  Gil  shows  that  it  was  employed  in  hi» 
time,  for  Uo  distiugutshce  the  it  m  wonk  of  that  termination  both 
from  u  in  tu,  and  from  tbe  simple  long  fi  or  oo  in  ooztf,  which  he 
expresaes  by  tbe  character  U,  He  spells  nature  and  literature* 
natvr,  Utaratvr,  cuiptoylng  the  same  sign  oa  in  V4e,  which  ho- 
writei  t»,  and  tbo^>  words  muBt  of  ooorae  hare  been  articulatedl 
mach  as  th^  are  at  this  day. 

"WTiethep  there  were  any  trao  diphtliongn  in  Old-English,  and  if 
not,  when  they  were  introduced,  ii<  a  (peiitaon  wJiicli  cannr>t  now 
be  answered.  In  the  Ormnlum,  we  hn\x'  tlie  vowel  combinations : 
o^  represented  by  a  ringle  chanu^ter,  and  probably  pronomirod  as 
a  angle  vowel ;  «,  usually  represented  in  modern  orthography 


*  Hokaitcr'B  obaaratiotu  upon  the  vowel  o  do  not  old  tonob  in  removing 
die dlfflcnltr.    Beremaikx.  p.  t15,  "0  Koundcth  n  niucli  upon  tJir  u  wtiicti 
it  hbi  ooaln.  as  apon  tbe  i  which  Is  hit  imturall ;  v  ih  oDw«d,  dAxen,  m^tlicr. 
I  Wbloh  « is  UQI  ti4tunlll«  short,  tad  h6i«t,  trimm,  mfitiiLT,  wbicli  o  in  natii- 
nllie  loRtf."    On  p.  162,  be  explolaa  Uu>  appanut  dincnponcj  iu  hu  aolaliou 
i  «f  aMkr.  tij  writing  mothtr,  the  female  poruit.  mftUier.  vteAer  ;  a  tlattcmljr 
I  ^1,  mAher.    On  p.  116  he  writCR  id.  prepoailion.  l.wO,  dd.  und^.  rrnii^rp.  with 
'  lb*  temo  tiga  M  dtttxa,  Ahtaa,  tnMb«r,  wheDce  wo  shon'd  '\Tt\irr  Itint  the  vnorel 
■ciUDtls  were  >]ike,  bat  be  oImi  wriWvt  kI*>v«.  <liive.  aiid  Bh-'jvc,  ia  the  same  iray, 
To  the  wofd  fow  h«  mmiKiia  two  Miiind*.  16»t'  and  l/)ve,  one  being  the  rcrb.  Uie 
«(lier  the  noun,  (hough  it  doeu  not  a[>iMW  which  part  of  speech  lus  ihe  grave, 
^Abd  which  theKute.Kcant.    lltorUptiing  pocny  of  th&t  period  (lS7iq  might 
Jne  ihb  qtiotlon. 
18» 
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■od  poritap«  ortlioepy  bj  w/  and  the  vowel  and  Ksni-vowel  com- 
binations ate.  ew,  aud  ow.  Bondes  these,  «r  is  tued  befon  all  the 
TowcU,  and  i  long  maj  have  had  the  same  diphthongal  chanclnr 
aft  at  prenent.  Afttir  e  and  o  always,  and  gwatsntlly  after  a,  the 
10  is  donltliMl,  which  unpliM  that  the  vowol  pm^ing  waa  ahort; 
and  the  probnhility  vt  tliat  thoec  conibinBtiouK  wi-ru  aiticalBted  an 
trao  diphthongB.  Tbeorthc^raphj  of  some  old  mannecripCs  weam 
to  indicate  a  very  full  and  disttnet  pronmiciatioii  of  both  denuoli 
in  thew!  bst  coinbinations,  as,  for  in8tHn<»,  in  the  metrical  T9> 
nianoB  of  Sir  Amadace,  published  bj  the  C&uiden  Sodety,  wbac 
we  liud  hownndeBf  rounmde, powvmdej  oommauntnd,  tar  Aoumdl^ 
rtmiui,  jmund,  emnmand^  {anMmaundf)  and  in  the  Avowjay 
of  King  Arthur  in  Uio  same  volume,  rawutUabfa,  wowviuUt, 
fitnotmaimtf,  tfncKmrtm^ttrm^  for  nnmd  taiU,  woundtf  ranwmy 
{fwm«0A,)  U)d  mwitn$vwff.  Sliakwpeorc,  aoDordinjr  to  tin 
Quarto  Roprint  of  the  edition  of  1623,  generally  treated  koum 
MadiHylUblo: 

"  Bo  mu};  novnt.  miut  I  kiut  my  Flock : 

Bo  duuijr  Bavrm.  mmt  I  lake  my  ReBt."  Ae. 
"  If  tliit  Hglit  luod  would  t>ur  two  Aounw  life."  Ac ; 

but  instanoos  of  it«  use  bb  a  monosyllable  are  not  nnfreqneDt  in 
the  Bama  Beprint.* 

OouBonants,  thouj^b  by  no  means  onokanf^ble,  ore  more  stable 
than  ToweU,  the  law  of  tbuir  intitutions  is  inuru  (?oni(taut,  or  at 
leoei  better  OM^ertaineil,  and  ibey  fru(]ueuUy  remain  fixed  in  the 
written,  aftur  they  hnvc  been  lost  ur  ubangt'd  in  eound,  in  the 
ffpokcn  dialoct.t    H(me«,  in  ruenrehM  into  th«  history  of  lan- 

*  Sne  Robert  of  Gloucnter,  p.  &7& 

t  Proioli  ortliognphj  prowotB  a  wider  *lborep«sc7  betwecrn  Mn  wrillnn  tmd 
Rjiokea  dialvcia  Utan  does  Ibat  of  onj  <rtIu.T  niimpcaa  kaguace.  Miulcr,  In 
hbi  ConvereaUon  wltb  UcIUIl'.  ooIci.  "  Wlut  ninii  of  whiit  UAdnu,  tuicimi  or 
nodnn.  could  litutrine  the  exUtcnec  of  k  {wople  i>n  the  ■ubk  glahe  wftli  litai- 
Mlf,  wlio  cuipUiy  ttio  IcUcn  uiiux  tii  cxprun  tbc  Doand  of  o ? "  (n  falnini 
Iti;  ntioiili]  linre  allowed  I>(iliIlL'.  I)y  nay  ulactoff.  to  nn  tlimiiKh  the  Hat  of 
Kiuu(l».  Riiii)il«  aiid  ooinpi>uiid,  whfoli  wv  PxprsM  by  tbc  fDmildtbln  rranUifr 
tton,  auQh.  Tito  tAjmoUigj  tif  n  l«rg»  pro{K>rttun  of  the  Prvorb  T'KHlxiluj  tl 
tnccabic  oalj  by  ito  wrrlltcu  f oruts.  for,  as  arttvuklAl,  ibo  wurda  oflen  Iob  al 
rcMcmblniiicc  lo  Qiclr  origlnnU.  and  li  \»  Hip  auppmalon  or  cluiijp)  Of  oonanauiai 
Itiat  dto;eiub««  them-  Wbolhei  tbc  urtho^raplty  tvvt  irpiwwiuwl  the  prantn-  - 
<^tiillun  is  very  doulxful,  nnd  Uf-nln  tiaa  tihowi)  tbfti  aoino  CMitniiM  rfaoel 
discrepanoy  wn*  even  greater  Ibnn  it  is  now. 
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guiige  they  are  of  cardinal  imijortancc,  aiwl  congequentlj  have  al- 
most excluflivelj  engaged  tb«  attentioD  of  etyiDoIogiflte,  while,  cm 
the  other  hand,  thi>ir  tnippotied  permanence,  iminntability,  and  dis- 
tinctncw  of  clianu^ter  have  led  theui  to  1)e  ruavh  neglected  bj 
orthoepiittit,  an  elfinentti  Uh>  coiiHtaut,  otirious,  and  well  nnderxtood, 
to  rct]u!re  miidi  investigation  or  o-xplaiiatiun.  Diit  in  pi>int  of 
fttct,  consonantit  arc  very  far  fnmi  iHjtng  no  well  discriminated,  or 
ao  pernuuiunt  oontrtitiicntA  of  tipokun  language  aa  i»  generallj 
ftSDUmed.  It  ie  tnio  that  their  differences  arc  more  easily  appre- 
ciated by  the  ear,  though  lem  oa^ly  imitated  by  the  tongnc,  than 
tlioee  betvreen  voweb,  but  he  who  observes  the  iudiistidut  articu- 
lation of  the  coiiBOQanta  in  Danish,  the  confoandiug  of  the  Iiard 
and  noft  Bounds  of  jr  iii  some  dialects  of  Arabic,  and  of  I  and  r  in 
tlie  Polynesian  ielaud«,  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  aud  iii  sonic  j>artB 
of  Switztirland,  the  Bvpuratiou  iu  Italian  and  Spanish  of  coiiso- 
naiitfi  which  coalewic  in  Cngllsb,*  the  almoet  inaudiblu  difference 
between  tbo  two  in  some  Oriental  kugiiagee,  not  to  speak  of  iiu- 
lueroue  otlior  poeuliaritiee  of  the  like  8ort,  will  be  eoa^oecd  that 
our  own  coneonantB  may  do««orve  and  repay  a  more  careful  study 
^an  Eugtiah  orthoepist«  have  yet  given  tliem.  The  lower  clussee 
of  the  French  Canadians  habitually  confound  the  mutes  k  and  t, 
in  certain  combinatious,  and  eay  m^ktftr,  motki^  for  metier, 
moiti^,  and  Kolidre,  in  his  Med*cin  Mai<^e  Zui,  makee 
Jaoqueline  say  amiquie  for  amUie,  q^uurqtm  for  qxutrtUr^  etc. 

*  I  tbini:  what  I  have  cnlli.'d  Uie  eiMU»reneet)i  conscD&niB  Li  moi>3  nuiriced  In 
£iikUs1)  <liaii  iu  luij  of  the  nbtcr  (ou^'Uum,  nxctyt  pcrbnpB  in  [>iuilah.  )i  b  par- 
tkinlarlj  obvlcius  In  tnir  niUniUtioti  of  t.  n.  and  r.  folluwtxl  b)'  anoUicr  codm> 
Buit,  ami  of  t  and  r  jirtH-iMlvil  tij'  iiiiiiLtLcr  cm)»(tiia.t)i.  in  tlio  suae  t/Uabk,  our 
IHMiHaciiUton  of  wbkl)  cuinbiniili^o:*  in  of  a  oasulizccl  and  at  Ot»  MOM  time  of 
m  lU'i^thoiigBl  cbaiaclcT,  while  la  &puiil»li  Aud  luUan  then  elenuails  are  aa 
itlfiilncU;  and  todependciittf  articulated  ua  udv  oUicn.  By  way  of  conipeiiw- 
Uoo  for  Ihla  ooufiulon  of  lound.  vt  extiijjjirnUi  the  diieroiii  of  m>iiu)  coiuo- 
aaala  incnpiible  of  thu»  vlidiug  into  ctnAt  oLticr.  and  intcrpoao  aa  obKjUTD  towoI 
hcCwcEn  tiwm.  Cttatm  nod  otlier  nonis  o[  simiUr  l^udiD£  iirc  popularly  pr»- 
nnuaced  as  dinyllabla,  nnd  la  M^uam,  6f»m,  bot«m.  and  ehriiom  w  have  in- 
lro)iQ0«d«i«ii^nvowHtH4w«i^'u  tiiesaudrnof  Uio  r»diails.  Th«CiOOMOaaltt 
docB  ool  readily  uidle  gvni  wilIi  n  preceilluK  lii(iiiil,  and  henoe  Hie  tuIsht  pro- 
nonciallontfUum,  AWJum,  lor  fXm.  JUfin,  aud  lh»  wonl  "Juru/n  twnlarm.  1 1  la 
perhaps  hi  UUa  roliieUnc*  of  m  to  conlcnoi!  with  a  proncding  lii(iiid,  that  w« 
£tid  the  «zplaoatioii  of  tho  «ippraHi«i  of  the  J  is  bah»,  mIm,  and  othvr  wgnb 
(imiUr  eodlng. 
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The  modem  Italian  Jatio,  (in  the  14th  oentiuy  facUf,)  from  tlit 
Latin /a(?fum,  is  a  stmiUr  case  of  change  of  consonant;  and  is 
ttie  collection  of  ooinediee  called  Le  OioM  in  the  Florentine  dia- 
lect, are  many  oiirious  illuHtratioiifl  of  tlte  confanon  bchreen  f,«, 
and  A.  Tlie  doulili^  foniw  a  a  n  c  i  a  k  and  n  n  n  t  i  a  s ,  and  tltt 
like,  show  tbat  ttie  Rttmans  did  the  same  thing,  if,  aa  baa  beea 
supposed,  their  c  hod  alwars  tlio  force  of  k.*  The  interchange  of 
thcfle  mutes  ahto  cxplaiuf  the  double  fonns  in  English  of  hat  and 
lock,  briUU  and  IricX-i^  tind  (wlienco  tindar)  and  kindle. 

An  extraordinary  instanoc  of  this  particnlar  confusion  Mcnn  ia 
the  remarkG  on  proncnciation  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  WebeteKi 
Urge  dictionary  printed  in  133S.  In  that  ei^y,  the  lexioognipber, 
wlioee  most  congpicuoua  defects  wore  certainly  not  those  of  the 
oar,  after  liaving  devoted  a  lifetime  to  Uie  study  of  English  or^ 
thoepy  and  etjiiiologj-,  informg  the  student  that,  "  Tlio  letters  d 
answering  to  ^2  are  prononnccd  aa  if  written  tl;  dear,  ateta,  an 
proRoiiii(->(xI  //ear,  tlean.  Ol  is  prononnood  dlf  ffhry  is  pro- 
nonnood  d/orv." 

Tlie  prontinciation  of  the  English  conwDante  in  goDci-al  par- 
taken of  the  stability  which  marks  tlieir  articulation  in  other  lan- 
gnagea,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  bcliere  that  it  is,  in  this  respect, 
more  accordant  with  tlie  Anglo-Saxon,  tlian  are  the  cognate 
Scandinavian  dialects  with  their  Old-Nortbom  original 

The  b  of  the  English  alphabet  ia  very  pure  and  distinct  in  its 
pronunciation,  iihowing  no  tendency  to  the  more  cxpltKirc  artic- 
ulation of  Momc  German  dialecta,  or  the  more  fricadre  of  the 
Spnutiili,  and  I  urn  aware  of  no  reason  for  aup[>o«iiig  tliat  it  has 
undergone  any  change  aa  an  clement  of  Engliali  orthoopy.f 

*  WluU  WM  lb*  pronuudttion  ot  the  LaUd  e  b  a  quostioB  cf  tto  Mine  order 
u ;  wfaAt  i»  lli«  proouncUtfftB  of  tli«  lulUn  et    Bee  CorlecalU  aad  Florlo. 

f  Tlio  pmUat  Ilolotarnai  Id  Lore*!  Ltbor'a  Loal  crlttclxes  the  proDundailoD 
of  ibe  ooxcomli  Don  Adrfwio  de  Armado,  nnd  mllit  liim  a  '  nokor  of  onbog- 
nphy,'  bocsuaelie  '  tpeeka  ilMtf  flae.  when  liooliouM  t»,jA*iiht;  det  wben  bo 
■bould  pronounce  dM.  d.e.b.t,  not  il,«,t'  The  ingenioua  comineatiilor  of  Uie 
flKceUeoc  tdirion  of  Sbalcespnre  lately  pubUahed  Ea  Bostoo,  hcDOC  nrgttm  Uint 
MnaoDttnta  now  stUnt  were,  io  ^lukeapcAre'it  time,  heard  on  the  lip*  of  piir- 
blB.  hihI  tlut  tlic  diiuiKc  fiuiu  the  uiKieol  ()ioDuac!ut*co,  (in  wliicli  bo  sup- 
pwMs  tbcae  ootttontaaU  to  baTii  bocD  artlcnlBlcd.)  to  the  modem  in  which  thej 
■re  titeDl.  look  place  Iwtvea  tSTS  ud  163!L  and  he  tA\m  BaUcf'B  anunmar  of 
VWi,  to  Ibow  Ihal « thm  period  i  wu  not  pronouiKed  tn  rilUcr  of  Uu  frotdi 
la  qoartloii,  aod  ma  ntained  ta  apelUng  merely  to  ahow  Ihalr  deriratioa  from 
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The  Anglo^nxon  c  had  very  pru1)a))Iy  tlie  doable  force  uf  tlie 
'taliao  e,  representing,  in  different  coml^iniLtionK,  ch  and  k,  wliich 
latter  coosooant  did  not  prQ]>cr1y  belong  to  the  native  alpbabet, 
tboogb  not  absolutely  unknown  to  it  Wlien  it  preceded  n  at  the 
beginning  of  words,  as  in  cneoWi  knee,  cndwatif  to  know,  and 
cnoUa,  knot,  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  it  was  pronounced  m  k 
now  is  iu  similar  combinations  in  modem  German ;  but  it  became 
sileut  soon  after  the  Norman  Coaqueat,  and  o  lias  since  undergone 
little  if  auy  change  of  eound. 

the  Latin.  The  only  juithMity  for  the  poridon  that  th^  tma  wen  pto- 
Qouuoed  In  English  is  the  ciitidsm  of  Ualaferaoa  which  I  have  Just  cll«d. 
Holofemca  b  at  odcc  a  pedant  and  an  Ignoramus.  Ilia  (^»gl!ah  and  Us 
Lftlin  are  eqimll;  borbfircnu),  and  the  iMtfroony  of  luch  u  pcnu>a  would 
be  uwufficwiat  lo  otlBbliah  the  ixwUiun,  vtcu  if  uncontradicted.  But  the  «Ti- 
deuce  to  the  oontrnT^  appeara  to  me  ittrang,  and  I  am  pcmudod  thnt  theie 
nevfr  WM  a  period  whnn  the  b  wu  coinmouly  soundod  in  either  word,  thaiigb 
individosls  may  havR  liM'.n  giiilcy  of  miclt  an  afiectatloo.  DM  and  dovlt  an 
dtacaaded from tticLutia words  dchco  and  dubito,  butwederived theia 
from  the  French,  not  the  Latin,  at  a  period  when  French  waaaa  familiarly  uaed 
In  England  aa  EngUsb  llsell,  and  of  courw,  aa  la  other  caaea,  we  Luolt  than 
with  the  fVendi  proaoodatloD.  The  tiT^mcnt*  of  (Jutun  in  Lis  Ltocr&itioDa 
Philolo^quw,  and  the  expresa  wunla  of  PidMgrnrc,  p.  20,  show  aatinfactorily 
that  in  the  Fvench  Mtt  and  d&ubta.  tho  old  forms  of  dttu  and  tfouM.  the  b  was 
not  onunili^d  Avcu  whim  It  waa  written.  KobnrtofOloucMter,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  p.  73,  writco  deth,  and  p.  80,  douU,  Det,  dttte,  duv.t.  (luuU,  and  d»itgM, 
were  the  rcjeular  spelling  until  after  the  Reformation,  and  nuinerous  exam  plea 
of  itBte  forms  occur  in  Lord  Bflruers's  Frolssart.  and  in  other  writer*  of  that 
and  aulier  centurioi.  With  xhn  difTunon  of  claMleal  literature,  as  I  liavc  elw- 
wbera  icniaritcd,  camo  tn  an  ortii^agntpby  iu(»re  conuouaai  to  clymology,  but  it 
wu  long  before  the  orthoepy  of  thti  reforuied  woida  underwent  a  commpood- 
log  cbooge.  The  oomtilnalion  bt  la  aliiioitt  unpronotineoablK  )t  doat  not  oc- 
cur in  Anglo-Saxou.  and  in  that  laiifrinjitC'  vv^n  tho  pf  of  the  GOgnata  dlalMM 
pooacii  {aloft.  Tliv comtiiDntion  crprKivniB no  mich diltlculty,  but  wclokro  from 
Campion,  (Haalewocxl'K  ColhTtion  II.  187.)  tlaul  in  1603,  perfttt.  though  the  e 
had  now  b4«n  inlrMluc-cd  into  Ihc  writUrn  iFUignagr.  vnn  ntill  pronounced  p&r- 
fli.  SpcDKr  rh>-mc8  «d  h<r  and  cMtor  ;  tAo'if  luid  liout.  Oil  iguttlita  tlir.  x«nm 
contnlnuig  this  Inat  rhyme  B,  IV.  C.  III.  41,  witliout  retnarlt,  .tpc-lliiijt  dvuAf. 
ilful,-  and  onpa^  SS,  where  there  la  no  queatlon  of  rbyitio.  be  ii|M-Jlii  dMfi0tI 
wtthouitheA.  B.JonsoD,  Ep.  TltoK.Jomo*,  rbymtadouMandflMeul;  T3,M- 
ferandd»ift^/  lift,  &«iaud  ib&(,  tn  tbeou  corcs,  as  In  bundicda  of  othen.  the 
ptomincialion  of  the  6  would  have  d<«lroj«d  the  rhyme.  It  is  then  cvrtalo. 
tbat,  before  tiie  K«foniinli»n,  Ihr  h  in  tlicse  wordi  waa  not  cran  written  :  tha 
teadmony  of  OU  thowa  that  it  vras  not  proiiouuoed  In  1621 ;  and  Uiut  of  fiut- 
fcir.  died  by  Mr.  TVhilo.  ia  pwitivc  that  ll  waa  ailent  la  lOW).  We  have  abo  tlw 
trvidenco  of  rhyme  Ihul  It  waa  not  pronounced  tn  the  interval,  and  HolofcnM 
I  Dot  a  credilite  witnraa  lo  the  contrary. 
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The  coofasioD  into  vhich  Anglo-Saxon  ortliogniphy  ^as  tUrowi 
tr^  the  intTodiietioi)  of  tlio  Lnda  iiDtl  French  oletneuto,  Lriu^nug 
witli  tliom  nn  lUplinbet  ditforing  more  or  leeg  from  tlie  8&Si>ii  in 
tho  form  and  power  of  its  letteTii,eoon  led  to  t)ie  ahandonmeat  at 
tbe  chKracteni  not  common  to  the  oithogr&pU^  of  both  &be  mtirn 
uid  liiv  foreign  tongiiee^  Tlie  Saxon  {>  and  6,  representing  tltg 
two  Minudfl  of  f/tf  which  vera  wanting  in  Latin  and  French,  were 
dropped,  and  though  there  ^^na  much  irreguknt;>-  in  tho  uee  of 
BUlwtitTit**  for  tiicm,  d  waa  vary  fre<[uently  emplojed  for  the  6, 
and  f  a  (V  e  r ,  father,  was  accordingly  nTitlen^f«ipr.  Tbe  employ- 
raent  of  d  for  two  purposes  occaaiooed  oonfnuion  in  orthoepy,  and 
tliis  cotiDotiaiit.  wafl  ik»1  only  Hoanded  aa  Ui  in  native  wonk  origt- 
Qftliy  opellmi  with  5,  bat  it  took  the  th  .>ianml  in  Dome  otbetv,  and 
eomctimeA  even  in  Latin  pronunciation.  Palxgntve  warns  tlie 
pupil  ag&inet  pronouncing  tli«  d  in  the  French  words  adoptioti^ 
ad</uU€rf  "  like  th,  as  we  of  our  tonge  do  in  tbeee  wordee  of 
Ltttiiie,  aM  adjitvandam  tor  ad  adjuKond-mt^  oomiptly."  Thi» 
exi>lainH  Fluellen'e  pronnnciation  of  adwmry  fts  atArcrmty  in 
Ilenry  V.,  o/Avertided  cited  in  Halliwell,  and  other  like  casot. 
The  more  general  Kulistitution  of  M  for  &  Uan  nnnuvcil  thia  Moroe 
of  cmiiarnu«mcut,  and  the  oonaonant  d  KCtue  to  ha\-e  undergone 
no  otlicr  change  in  articolation. 

J^  had  formerly  tlio  sound  of  v  more  f pwjncntly  tlian  at  prce- 
eut.  In  mme  provincial  dialects  it  took  and  Etill  rotainfi  the  foTM 
of  i\  even  when  initial.  Boi  Jmioon  cite«  tlie  pfUtictplaB  dl^ 
and  l^-ft  m  both  having  the  /  sounded  like/  in  <if,  pmposHion, 
which  he  di^lngnishee  as  we  do  from  the  adverh  ^,  and  be  com- 
pnnw  tbuMiundiu  {^,fi^i,totlie  Latin  r,  that  in  ^  to  the  On-vk 
^,  but  Gil  ascribos  to  the/ in  cf^fl  its  nomul  sonnd.  The  prca- 
cnt  tendency  is  to  make  the  plursl  of  nonne  in  rf,  like  trAoj/,  iji 
y«  rather  than  'L'««,  antl/ in  t(f  pmbahlr  retains  tlie  v  sound,  only 
to  diKtingaiiih  it  from  ^. 

0-,  in  nich  wordn  an  Imyth^  gtrength,  where  we  oonsider  it  a 
groe«  Tulgarum  to  ftupproas  it,  appeara  to  have  been  often  nlent. 
Church^-anle  epulis  thus  words  leynih,  nitvyntA  :  John  Knox 
lattA  and  ttfvntA.  'llie  eame  fonaa  occur  in  the  Political  Songs 
pnbliafaed  by  iho  Camdon  Society,  and  Halliwell  giToaeeTeral  fa- 
dfcaneee  of  the  latter  from  old  maDna<ript  nnthoritics.  The  com- 
lunation  gh  was  originaDy  a  gattural  or  perhaps  a  palatal,  and  it 
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ftppeam  to  have  had  tliis  peculiar  force  even  do-wn  to  the  time  <ti 
Gil.*  "Griucoriini  Sj"  mys  he,  "in  initio  nunqniun  oBurp*- 
iaa»i  in  medio,  vt  ui  fino,  eiepe,  et  per  jrA  utali-  expmmitnua." 
He  prapoMe  a  special  character  to  csprcw  tlue  »jund,  as  fitaadarda 
for  which,  be  ciu»  vseight  and  enough,  in  the  text,  mid  ho*iffM,  in 
the  tnblc.  He  uniforinlT  «mplo^  tbi»  (!hanu>t«r  id  ftigh,  iaiigkt^ 
thmtgh,  through,  and  other  wonU  of  the  same  coding,  but  re- 
marlt«  tlial,  in  the  ci>mmon  dialect,  enough  wua  often  proiMmnced 
«iuy,  iiistoad  of  with  the  guttural 

The  rough  aspirate  h  had  formerly  a  niu(Ji  greater  importance 
in  tho  orthoepy  of  the  European  hmguu^foe  thun  it  at  present 
poaseedes. 

The  GreeBrg  and  Romnnit  cortAinly  normally  srdcnlated  the 
Grecian  rough  Ijreathing  and  the  T^tin  ^,  but  the  modern  Greeks, 
the  Italians,  tho  Spaninrds,  and  tlie  Portugneee,  have  loet  the 
aound  altogether,  tlioiigh  they  still  retain  h  in  their  orthography, 
j;eoeraliy  either  to  determine  the  soand  of  other  coneonajita  or  to 

'  i<ta*t»gwittt>  one  word  from  another.  It  ie  slightly  heard  iu 
f  ronch,  except  in  very  emphatic  utterance,  and  some  orthoepists 
deny  that  it  i*  xtmA  at  all.  The  pruBent  tendency  of  all  the  Kuro- 
puau  huiguagfM  iti  to  \X»  absolute  HUppressioii,  and  it  iti  not  impoa- 
fdble  that  it  may  vanish  from  even  EngUah  orthoepy  as  complete- 
ly aa  it  has  done  from  that  of  tlio  South  of  Enrope-f  Tlicre 
seema  to  hare  heuu  a  good  de&l  of  cuibarrafu^ment  vritli  rcDpect  to 
the  hm  of  the  letter  h  in  the  Latin  language.  MannacriptA  and 
inficriptione  often  omit  or  miaipply  it,  but  \\»  omifwion  where  it 
ought  properly  to  be  aepinitod,  wns  iievorthcleaB  regarded  as  a 
^grant  violadon  of  the  rtUea  of  good  tuta  "  If  one,"  saye  St. 
Augustine,  freely  trandated,  "contrary  to  the  hiwe  of  orthoepy, 
murdeni  the  word  hv^nan  by  calling  it  «»«««,  without  tlie  aspi- 
ration, ho  will  more  ofiend  his  hearers  than  if  he  had  conunitted  a 

[     leal  hcmioida."t    The  drst  step  towards  the  abolition  of  the  h  in 

^^  *  Sbokcspcarc  Iia§ : 

^^H  Hkve  jron  ool  beard  t(  snid  full  oft. 

^^B  A.  irotuan's  nay  doth  stand  for  nought  T 

^V  Tbe  Piuelonate  Pilgrim,  XtV. 

I  f  9m  RioU,  .^n«bs  Alimoffi  ^^M,  p.  238.     Alan  Fanfanl,  FcvofruZor^ 

MF  Uk  TMCaw,  p.  4W. 
X  Qt  qui  IU&  Bononim  vetan  pladla  tcaeat  aol  doctat,  li  contra  dUciplinaiu 
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Englislt  ooDJtiittcd  bi  its  (mpprefldon  beforo  Oie  liqDidfl  I,  n-,  und  r. 
Til  Anglo-Saxon  ladder,  ladlf,  lady,  lautjk,  were  oil  written  witli 
tlio  initial  hi ;  neck^  n«i,  and  tiie  verb  to  ;u?/yA,  witli  hn  ;  ready, 
raoffn,  rtng,  witb  hr,  and  tliU  was  a]^  tlio  ortbognphj  of  the 
same  words  in  tlic  Old-Nortlium.  Wliat  tbo  precise  force  of  h 
wae  in  thiB  combination  ie  uncertain,  bat  ne  it  is  now  a  distinct 
rough  breathing  iu  tbwo  words  in  Ic«IaQdic,  it  probabljr  had  the 
same  sound  in  Saxon.  It  disappeared  very  early  from  Kuglish 
words  of  tiiia  diuie,  and  theeo  ciiuibiuaLinim  do  not  occur  in  ibo 
Ormnlom.  A  more  importaut  change  in  tbu  use  of  iLe  A  vittt  iu 
transpoaition  in  words  be^iuiiiug  with  hw,  (whicli  iB  mthor  a 
Scandinavian  tliaii  a  Teutonic  oombinatiou^)  and  ita  gnuloai  eup- 
preeaon  in  the  articulation  of  that  combinatioo.  Saxon  wordi 
beginning  irith  kuf  arc,  in  the  Ormiilum,  in  Layamon,  and  soino- 
timoe  even  in  older  Saxon  aathors,  Bpolt  witli  wh-,  and  tliia  de- 
nsgemaot  of  the  letters  has  been  thought  to  indicate  a  dif  erenoe 
of  pronnnclation.  But  in  words  of  this  class  where  we  pronounce 
the  h  at  all,  wo  articulate  it  before  the  w,  as  for  instance  in  tc/uiic. 
Although,  therefore,  in  this  comhinatioQ  the  A  orthographicAlljr 
follows,  it  orthoepically  precedes  the  to,  and  this  was  probably  Uie 
Anglo-Saxon  pronanciation.  Many  of  us  retoDrobor  when  in 
tehita  and  other  words  of  this  class,  at  least  in  this  country,  the  A 
was  always  distinctly  beanl,  as  it  always  onght  to  be.  At  present 
it  is  fast  diaappoving  from  this  coinlunation.  This  is  a  oorraption 
which  originated,  not  witb  the  vnlgnr,  bnt  lo  French  infinence 
and  the  affectations  of  polished  society.  The  combination  of  A 
and  10,  or  h  and  «,  occurs  in  the  Scandinavian  langnagos,  but  it  does 
not  at  pretwnt  exist  in  Oerman.**  In  some  of  tlie  Scandiaaviao  lo- 
cal dialectD,  tlie  A  is  still  sounded  before  v,  in  others  it  i»  uo  longcr 
heard,  the  influence  of  the  Romance  bnguages  having  there,  ns  it 
ha0  in  a  much  more  marked  way  in  ^igland,  tended  to  bring 
about  the  suppreaaon  of  Ute  aspiration.  The  process  appears  to 
have  comioenoed  at  an  early  period,  fur  Lord  Bomen  wrote,  vr 


pmattDAtiaixa,  aine  upinX\ooBj>Timx*yti»hn,amtaemi,\ititit,dupUc«%im»^ 
banlnibos.  quam  iJ  oootn  tun  precopta  bomiocni  odexil.  earn  sit  boino. 

Qonr.  L  ». 
Bee  •Ibo  Cicero,  ed.  ScbOtz.  p.  lit. 

*  Zahu  mid  otlu^r  ettrller  i>litk>loKiiita  raeofniBe  Aw  or  A0  u  ttUOag  ta  '. 
Ooililc  orUtocjif ,  tiut  It  la  not  sdmlUfd  by  Maanianii,  DlefcntMcli,  €*  8b 
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at  least  Fynsoo  printed,  too  and  Ww,  Me«  and  w^wtf,  iadifter- 
tiuUy,  aud  wo  m&y  thouce  infer  that  the  proiiuuciution  liad  already 
begiui  to  vacillate.  ladoed,  we  find  giiiiilar  fonus  in  Bobert  of 
Gloucuater,  but  these  may  be  dialectic 

The  liquid  I  appears  to  have  Berved  in  many  combiuutions,  in 
both  early  English  aud  French,  no  other  puqwsc  than  to 
lengthen,  or  otherwise  modify,  the  vowel  preceding ;  but  as  it 
wan  andoubtodly  always  articulated  in  Saxon,  its  suppression  in 
sucih  words  as  ^al/\  calfj  laim,  cairn,  and  the  like,  is  to  be 
luicribed,  if  not  to  tho  rcuHoii  aftdgnod  in  a  note  to  a  prerions 
pttgu,  to  Nomuin  iiiBuimco.*  lu  many  words  of  Saxon  ori^a,  as 
for  inntannc  in  oouid  and  tocnddt  it  wa£  generally  pronounced  un- 
til a  recent  period.  The  old  Kew  England  pronunciation  of  thcec 
words  was  eooldy  wocid,  and  Ben  Joneon  writer  Pid  for  /*(/,  the 
popular  oontniction  of  I  would.  In  Gil's  phonographic  avBtcm, 
the  I  is  always  written  in  ench  words,  and  it  was  of  course  ardcn* 
lated.  We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  in  conformity  to  the  oor> 
leoted  orthography  of  many  words  of  French  origin,  recently 
introduced  it  in  some  caeee  where  it  was  formerly  eilent  In  the 
axteenth  century  Knglishmen  wrote  and  pronounced  sovdyours, 
attaui.  At  a  later  period,  they  spelt  aud  articulated  the  /  in 
both,  and  it  ia  worth  noticing  that  the  French  have  done  the 
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*  Suckling,  in  Lbo  middle  of  llu!  *«vcnUcnUi  century,  oa  «ppcan  b;  >  poa- 
quoted  ^xy  AliboDo,  luidcr  Gart\»,  proaoaaood/auM  with  fttUeot/,  (or  bo 
rilTBiai  it  with  laumt«: 

Tcm  Carew  wsa  Dext,  bat  he  had  %  fault. 
TIiU  wouki  not  veil  MUud  wiUi  h  kiurtat. 

LMiBlmp,  in  1075,  vroia  tkro  for  ncmll.  Ttiift  jtmnuuciiitiou  sufcguiu  a 
probftblc  etymology  tor  a  ivnrd  which  hut  much  omluimuiied  lexicognipbQrt. 
Tbe  IccUudic  noun  skrii  aiuttw  tian  or  panhment,  whence  tliuvcibsikri 
•ad  ekr&ictja,  to  write  or  record.  Prmu  akrit  commtlicoldDanLihSkraa, 
(pronounced  iikro,)  n  wriltoa  onlinanoe  or  law,  and  I  Uiitik  also  our  »eraU,  aod 
tbe  Nonnan  English  ^ahvu.    Stroteit  ocxnn  iii  Wycliffe,  SfAtth.  szlil.  5. 

In  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  Weber,  II.  l!t2,  wu  dud : 

Ijooke  every  inimtiya  iiHiiit^  Ili<jiti  wtyte 
Upoii  a  Krotee  at  \iatv\i<:ytati,  &c. 

And  ta  Capgnvt),  p.  340 :  "La  this  tyme  thr  Lolanlis  set  up  Semeit  tx 
WflMiiiliist«r  ud  si  PoulM.  Witt)  sbhoiulnablo  iiccunaciones  of  bun  thai  long 
to  Um)  diaiGh,"  dfcc 

SwiR,  Bortou  ed.,  ToL  IL,  p.  Wi.  uaes  «ir«w  (or  Ivif.    (Italua  otMm, 
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Himo  tiling  with  roepect  to  the  former  word,  tlio  eoudard  of 
older  writer^  it«elfacorruptioa  of  iifltill  earlier  fonn,  sou  Idnrd, 
having  become  the  soldst  of  recent  times.  There  are  nmiiir 
inirtanoeti  in  the  Ktif^lisli  poetiy  of  the  nxtceoith,  uid  imrlier  cen< 
tiuioe,  where  the  liqoid  I  f>tand«  for  a  syllftble  of  itMlf.  Tur  ex- 
unpla,  the  preterites  or  [Mirticiplei  d<u*i*d  and  hvmbl*d  mnit 
have  been  pronounced  as  Irisylkblea,  doas^sd,  humhi'M.  TnuMS 
of  thii  prouundatioQ  jet  remaia  in  both  Eugliud  uid  thin  couth 
by.  Ignorant  persons  call  the  dm  tt««  eUvm,  and  A«Uvm.  ih  the 
regular  nautical  pronunciation  of  helm.* 

The  former  English  pronnnciatioD  of  the  kttcr  r  wu  probably 
ttiDcb  the  flanie  iw  in  the  mndem  Freocb.  **£,**  aayt  Ben  Jon* 
BOD,  "  is  the  diig^A  letter  and  hurreth  in  the  mund,  tlie  tongnc  tLtrik- 
ing  the  inoer  p:ilate  with  a  treanbliug  about  the  teeth.  It  ii 
sounded  firm  in  the  br^'nniiig  of  vorda,  and  mvn  Bqidd  En  Om 
middle  and  end,  as  rarer,  riper." 

The  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  as  I  have  more  tlian  onoe  bad  oeoh 
fiJOB  to  otMcrro,  had  two  characters  corresponding  to  thoee  of  the 
Icelandic,  to  oxprau  the  two  Bonnds  of  tU,  which  ar«  alieurdlv  di»> 
tinguifilted  by  many  graramarianA  aa  respectively  the  ^t  and 
»harj>  orticnlations.  Aeeording  to  analogy  with  the  Old-North- 
ern, the  character  j)  should  represent  tA  in  ^^n,  or  the  Greek  *^; 
6,  ih  in  Mils  or  the  mo<Iem  Greek  J,  and  there  te  little  doubt  that 
this  waa  their  original  force.  Bat  in  Anglo-Siuon  manaeerlpts, 
the  two  are  often  confounded  or  fnterchangealily  employed,  and 
ifome  granunarinne  have  oven  eupixxwd  tliat  in  lliat  ortliogrupliy, 
their  Bounds  were  precisely  the  revente  uf  thuoe  appropriated  to 
t]ican  in  the  Scandinaviaa  alphabet.  In  any  event  it  xocnia  quite 
certain  that  wc  hare  in  many  cases  subetltut^d  the  hard  sound  for 
the  soft,  and  the  contrary,  though  we  cannot  determiiie  when  the 
ofaaage  took  pline.t 

The  recent  introduction  of  the  a>,  in  the  oombinadon  uA  in 
•everal  wonle,  ia  remarkable.    WhoU^  in  tlie  Saxou  root,  ud  the 

*  6w  nota  at  jmgo  410. 

j  Wldto  nrcuca  Uwt  ti  w&i  Bounded  u  I  to  Biuiomptmafa  lime,  bat  Ufa  Jen- 
■on  intbo  Xatqva ^  Atifmra  wrilM  Uw  fonign  prkiuqoIbUod  of  VauOooM. 
alfectiag  to  ba  aa  Goitliahutui.  u  Ung  for  thing,  netiKg  for  MtVitf,  wlridi  lia , 
would  luH  han  dom  bad  suob  bccD  Uu  tuual  prooiwdallao.    8m  t3aa 
Jouon'a  KugUab  Qntiuiiur,  which  Ii  decUlvv  oq  UiU  poiuL 
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wneepoDdiug  word  in  the  cogitate  laogaagce,  itrcre  without  the 
v>,  and  whoU  and  its  derivatiree  wero  nsaiill^  written  witUout  it 
English,  luiCil  the  latter  port  of  the  sixtoenth  ccntnr}'.^  So 
ioCj  which  in  AiigloSazou  was  spelt  witli  h  onlj,  ocea^ionallv  re- 
ceived a  to  at  the  eamo  period.  WTiortitierry  in  an  tnstanoc  of  the 
Baine  sort.  Whether  thii  w  vran  over  artioalat^  in  whole,  -w/ioir- 
torn^  or  in  ufltot,  wo  cannot  determine,  Imt  it  isdifticnlt  to  account 
lor  itt  introdnetion  on  any  other  BUpposition.  On  the  other  hand, 
0118  semi-vowis!  has  been  rejected  from  tho  orthograpliy  of  many 
words  where  it  was  once  written  and  prononnced,  and  it  ie  oilent  in 
proouQciatian  in  manjr  words  where  it  is  still  written.  Several  Sax- 
on words  began  with  wL  Theee  are  aU,  I  heUeve,  obsolete,  though 
m  have  dertrttivee  of  two  of  them  in  lul-awarm,  and  htA,  loaihe, 
and  ioaiMoTM.  Tbeee  last  worda,  as  well  ae  one  or  two  others, 
retained  the  initial  to  until  tlie  fifteenth  eentury,  and  it  douhtlose 
bad  some  orthoepical  forci?,  (hough  we  oiintiot  pronounce  apon  its 
IMWUse  character.  It  vha  unquestionably  anciently  articalated 
before  r,  in  auch  words  m  wriftr,  leronff,  wrenc/i,  &c  What  ita 
prcciae  force  was  cannot  now  be  aaoertnincd,  but  it  appears  to 
iutre  had  a  distinct  aoxmd,  in  euch  combinations,  tilt  near  the  end 
the  sixteenth  oentnry,  and  even  later  if  the  authority  of  Mul- 
(raster  and  Gil  is  to  be  relied  on.  The  former  says  in  c'cpreas 
temjs,  that  w  ia  a  coneonnnt  in  the  word  torotiff,  and  Gil,  whose 
phonography  rejects  all  Kilent  letters,  retiung  the  w  in  loratAy 
tarcUf^vl,  wretch^  and  iiyretc/i^..  Even  at  the  preeent  day,  in 
Bonie  of  tho  Engliidi  provincial  (iiajecte,  tlie  words  write,  rights 
riUf  are  all  cloarly  distinguished  in  articulation. 

From  these  retuarks  it  will  bo  evident  that  uur  pr««ent  subject 
involved  in  great  obacmity,  but.  nevertheless,  it  eeems  a  Bafo 
molofflOD,  that  the  pronunciation  of  our  language  haa  been  upon 
tlie  whole  considerably  aoftened,  perhaps  it  would  he  more  accu- 
rate to  say,  hoa  become  more  confused,  within  the  taet  two  or 
three  centuriee,  and  is  lees  clear,  distinct,  and  sonorous  than  it 
waiB  in  earlier  ages.    I  have  endeavored  to  show,  in  a  previous 
^Jecture,  that  the  art  of  printing  is  exerting  a  reiitorative  iuflueuoe 

^H  *  WMi  nu.j  powtblj  ttfffrom  Che  Aiigli>8uoD  w&Ig;  btit  tlw  etjmolag. 
^■dbI  ADfilogiM  of  tho  (ii«t«r-tongtipii  ar«  to  tli«  eodtTMj ;  aiKt  u  u  pttver  Miuired 

Into  tliQ  orlltcgrsph;  ot  vMe  until  Aaglo-Biuwa  waa  forgothsn,  tho  dcrivatiaD 

tront  li  a  I  to  more  probable. 


^ 
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on  Eogli&h  pronunciation.  Tbe  stud/  of  AngloSa-zon  and  01 
English  gmniiniir  will  be  attended  witli  like  reenlta  We  mnj, 
therefore,  hope  tliat  the  further  corruption  of  onr  ortfaoep;  will 
be  arreeted,  and  that  wo  may  recover  flomething  of  the  fulnees 
and  diBtinotneasof  articnlatton,  which  appear  to  have  charactarued 
the  andent  Anglican  tongue.* 


*  Scholuv  (uDlllar  vlOi  Elite's  learned  ud  ible  auy  on  Early  EngUah  pro- 
Bundalbu  will  flml  muny  at  Ui«  toreff^lag  obacrratloiu  loperflitoua,  maaj 
more.  I  fear,  ill-fonaded ;  bui  it  In  too  late  for  me  lo  BUernpt  a  rerbal  of  mf 
ftaMtneols,  and  Imust  l«tUi«ngoforwtiAtthc}'>n)  vorib.  contcntiixgnjni^ 
vrltb  nturring  lo  the  Ubort  of  Sir.  ElUs  u  not  tmfy  man  otmpltU,  tiul  ubM- 
Ut  aulborit^  ibaa  mj-  own. 

I  would  slMOcioB  more  rater  tba  reader  to  a  Terj  able  article  on  thli  ■ab}Hl 
tB  tbe  Jfera  AmMiam  Bndo,  18U. 


LEOTUBE    X£III. 


BHTini. 


Important  difference  between  the  great  dueee  of  langnagea 
wUicli  wo  httvo  conmdercd  in  former  lectnieB — those,  namely, 
aboimding  in  grammatical  iiiflectioDB,  and  tlioeo  comparatively 
deetitntc  of  them — ia  the  more  ready  ad&ptabili^  of  the  inflected 
U>nga.e6  to  the  conventional  forms  of  poetical  oompoeition.  In 
other  vords,  thoy  more  oaaly  accommodate  themselves  to  those 
kwB  of  arrangement,  eequence,  and  recnrrence  of  eound — of 
rhytluu,  metre.,  and  rhyme — by  which  verse  addreaee«  iteelf  to 
the  sensoooa  ear  and  enables  that  organ,  without  reference  to  the 
subject,  pnrport,  or  rhetorical  character  of  a  pvea  writing,  to 
detennine  whether  it  if  jxietry  or  proee.  An  obvfcus  element  in 
this  facility  of  application  to  poetical  iij>e,  ie  the  indcpcndcnoe  of 
ibe  laws  of  position  in  syntax  whie-h  belonga  especially  to  in- 
flected langnagea,  for  it  ia  evidently  much  earner  to  give  a  pn> 
aodical  form  to  a  piiriod,  if  we  are  unrestricted  in  the  arrange 
ment  of  the  words  which  compose  it,  Uian  if  the  parta  of  speech 
are  bound  to  a  certain  inflexible  order  of  sncceseion.  iMetrical 
convenience  has  introduced  iuveraioo  among  the  allowable  11- 
oensea  of  EngUsh  poetry,  aud  some  modern  wnTer«  have  indulged 
Sn  it  to  a  very  qnestjonable  exteat;  but  at  all  events  its  lue  ia 
necenorily  very  limited,  and  it  cannot  be  employed  at  all  vithont 
eome  loss  of  penpicui^.  A  more  important  poetical  advantage 
of  «  flcctional  gmnmir,  is  the  abundanco  of  ooiuosaDcee  vhlcb 
x>eeeB8srily  cbaroctarize«  it.  Wherever  there  are  uniform  termi. 
xiationfl  for  nnmher,  gender,  case,  conjugation,  and  otiier  gram- 
uudcal  accidents,  where  there  are  angmentative,  diminutive, 
and  freqnentative  forms,  there  of  oonrse  must  be  a  correspond 
iag  oopioQEDeeB  of  rhymes.  English,  poeaofioing  few  infloctionSf 
I  JMB  no  large  dawes  of  similar  endings.  On  the  contrAry,  it  is 
Hkoh  in  variety  of  termioatiouB,  and  for  that  reason  poor  in  coii- 
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BODfitLceA.  The  namber  of  English  words  vhicli  luive  no  rLymc 
in  tlio  langQAgc,  and  wliich,  of  course,  caoDot  be  plauud  at  tlie 
«Q<1  of  a  tine,  is  very  great.  Of  the  worde  id  'Walki>r's  ICbj^m- 
log  Dictionary,  five  or  six  thousand  at  least  aro  withoat  rhjioee^ 
and  consoquoiitlj  can  be  employed  at  the  end  of  a  vcniu  nnljr  t)v 
traDsposing  the  aooeot^  coupling  them  with  an  imporfuct  coneo- 
nance  or  conetnictiog  an  artificia]  rbvme  oat  of  two  ironl& 
Of  this  olajsB  are  very  many  iin|»ortaut  wonle  well  adapted  fw 
poetic  use,  mioh  an  warmOt,  viontAj  wolf,  jftiif,  »ylj>/ij  musie, 
hnmU^  vndih ;  dfpth,  ttlmr,  /umcr,  virtve,  iPorgMp,  circk, 
epia,  earthbomy  iron,  citron,  author,  ecAoj  others,  like  ctmrage, 
hero,  which  rhymo  only  with  words  Uiat  cnnnot  he  used  in  eeriou 
poetry ;  others  again  which  havo  hnt  a  »ngle  oonsoDaace>  an  haiOf 
Oftivf^,  I^n^h,  tircn^A.  Onr  jwverty  of  rhyme  is  pcrhap« 
tlie  greatest  formiU  difficulty  in  EngligU  poetical  compoaitioo. 
In  the  infancy  of  our  literature,  It  was  felt  by  Chaucer,  who  ooq- 
clndea  the  Complaint  of  Hare  and  Venus  with  this  lameatation : 

And  eke  to  ne  it  i>  a  gnat  panounoe, 

%i\h  rime  Id  Eogliab  liaA  Bodi  Kardtg, 

To  lolow  word  b;  wonl  Ibe  curiotdu. 

Of  Oraunxm,  Sour  of  hem  that  make  in  Frauow, 

The  snccevorK  of  Chaucer  hare  felt  the  hurtlcn  of  the  em 
nent,  if  they  have  not  ixhocd  tJic  complaint. 

Walker's  Kliyming  Dictionary  contains  about  thirty  thooeand 


worde,  inclii' 
]n  lliie  liHl  t 
teeu  ur  flf  t> ' 
11^1    -• 
h:i-. 


md 


itiflot-t^d  forms  of  tbo  mtae  wonL 
)-piit  endings  is  not  lees  than  four 
huamuch  a«  there  are  iu  the  same 
•1  or  endings  witliont  rhyme,  ait  I 
lin  about  nine  thousand  rliymed 
' ida,  ao  tliat  the  average  num- 
^gb  comoa  to  the  Hmo  thiu^, 
eapabte  of  rhyming,  would 
IKctionary  indeed  coutnine 
missihhi  iu  poetry,  and  of 
ij  are  wholly  nn-Knglieh  and 
to  suppose  that  the  propo> 

itomance  LangTuge^ 
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ve  shall  find  a  Karpriiung  difTorencc  in  tJie  rotative  abuudancc 
and  scarcity  of  rhjroiea. 

Tlie  Spanisb  poet  Yriarte,  in  a  note  to  his  [H>eni  I<u.  Miuiica, 
states  the  number  of  endinge  in  that  l&ngua^  at  tLrea  tbooa&nd 
nine  hundred  only,  among  which  are  a  larg«  number  that  occur 
only  in  a  single  word.  Now  a»  the  Spanish  vucabulary  is  a 
copious  on«,  ve  sliali  be  safe  iu  aajing  that  tliere  are  probably 
mare  than  thirty  thoiuand  Spanish  wonlfi  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed in  poetry.  The  iiilla^tiuiiH  um  rury  nunierouii,  and  while 
our  verb  hoe  admits  of  bnt  eevou  forme,  namely,  love,  lovet, 
lovMty  icDftAy  U)ved«9ty  loving,  and  lowd,  the  oorreftpoiiding  Sptm- 
iah  verb  amar  haa  more  than  fif^.  >'ouiib  distinguish  the 
numbera ;  prononna  and  adjootivea  generally,  and  articles  alwaya, 
both  genders  and  numbers,  and  wc  may  aarame  that  the  words, 
upon  an  Bverage,  admit  of  at  Itast  three  fortna.  This  would  give 
aboat  one  hundred  thoiteaud  forms  vith  lees  than  four  tbouaaod 
cnding»>  or  twenty-five  rhymes  to  every  word.  Tliia  ie  bat  a 
n)agli  cfitiiuatc,  and  it  must  be  observed  ttmt,  from  the  .itrietneas 
of  tho  hiwa  of  Cafldlian  proeody,  da  coinpdrtxl  with  tha  Ilalian, 
many  rhymes,  which  Ta^Bo  would  have  uaed  without  ncniple, 
Would  be  disapproved  in  Spanish,  except  in  ballads  and  other 
popular  poetry.  Worda  of  the  same  daea,  whose  oonsonanoe  de- 
pend* wholly  on  grammattcnl  ending,  are  siariDgly  coupled,  and 
alxsolate  coinoidcDce  of  goand  is  disallowed,  ua  in  most  other 
languages.  Henee,  while  amaba  and  callaba  would  be  ra- 
gorded  a»  a  licen»e,  h  a  1 1  a  b  a  and  c  a  1 1  a  b  h  would  )k>  inadnu^- 
ble.  For  this  reason,  and  ber^iise  alfio  tlip  article  and  otlit-r  un- 
important words  i-annot  well  be  iimkI  at  the  end  of  a  vcrae,  the 
number  of  S)»iniali  rhyniot:  uvoilalito  in  practice  in  couBidurahly 
lese  than  the  calculation  I  have  jnet  given  would  make  it. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  endings  are  more  nimjerooa, 
i&nd  eoueequently  the  rhymoa  fewer,  in  Italian  than  in  Spanish, 
although  tti]l  very  abundant  as  compared  M'ltli  the  |H>verty  oi 
Xnglish  coneonances ;  and  this  may  explain  the  greater  freedom 
<3£  tho  Italian  poets  in  the  use  of  thorn.*    Toaao  even  employa 


*  Roaaaco,  Kmarif  Thteano,  Ptuktra,  ITitfl,  jrlvnt  the  mimlieT  or  Italian  end- 
Mitgt  u  fi,l>i3.    Ttie  lilt  of  unrliy ined  words  coDtains  300.  «acb  cupaUo  of  two 
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identical  rhjmes  almost  as  liberally  as  Qower ;  and  lu  tho  second 
oaato  of  the  (ierasalemme  Liberata  I  Hud  the  foUowing^  pain: 
Yieue  ooDTieue,  face  verb  and  face  douq,  voti  devo. 
ti,  immago  mage,  impone  appono,  irresolute  so- 
lute, riveli  veli,  esecutriee  vendicatrioe,  volto 
participle  and  volto  noun,  spiri  eoBpiri,  lamonti  ratn- 
menti  torment!,  sole  ooasole,  compiacqne  pi- 
a  c  q  u  e ,  and  nearly  twenty  more  eqnallj*  objectionable  on  the  score 
of  too  perfect  couwnance. 

Forerty  in  rhyme  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  talent  of  im* 
provisation,  ao  oommon  and  ao  astoniabiogly  dereloped  in  degree 
in  Italy,  is  almost  unkuown  in  England  and  among  onraelves.* 
Besides  the  ensa  of  rhyming,  tlie  general  dexibility  of  the  Italian 
language,  and  ttt!  great  freedom  of  Hyntactical  moremeot  m  com* 
pared  with  ttie  rigidity  of  most  other  Earopean  tongoee,  adapt  it 
to  the  rliytlimi(;al  stnicrturc  of  verse  as  remarkably  as  the  abnndance 
of  similar  inflectional  endings  fadlitatoe  the  eeardi  for  rbymea 
it  is  this  qnali^  of  flexibility  of  arrangemrat  wliioh  gives  it  so 
great  an  advantage  over  the  Spanish  in  ease  of  verification,  not- 
withstanding  the  grestor  number  of  like  terraiitatione  in  the  latter. 
The  structure  of  the  Spanish  period,  whether  in  poetry  or  in 


*  To  tlioae  trlio  barp  not  witucwul  tlic  imdincM  nni]  dezUrit;  ot  lulko 
I(up«>Tls&toii,  tdeir  porfcrmancos  aro  iucnidiblv,  and  they  an  porlup*  a*a 
more  Inazplicable  lo  ibaao  irho  kave  listened  to  tbciu.  Tbs  foUofrlDji  b  an  in* 
ccanos  which  fall  under  my  owa  obaervatlon :  An  emloeut  lro|irovlMtoi*,  in 
■ponding  on  eveniaf  la  &  private  drcltt,  wna  Inrltsd  to  gtve  loraA  spMiBwns  ot 
hla  art.  Ho  compOMd  and  doolotnied  Mivcml  ilioct  pocnu  on  Kubjocts  sagsou- 
od  by  lu,  with  sondy  a  mcHnutt's  pn-|tnntti<)n.  Thrj  vrrrr  In  a  ^^reat  rutei; 
ot  melNS.  and  very  otusii  acconiinodnUsi  to  bavU  rintM.  ur  blank  rhiniMw,  fur- 
Dbbed  by  tbe  parly,  and  purposely  nude  as  disparate  as  iwamble.  In  one  jd' 
alauce,  ku  oumniuulcatcd  tu  nie  prlva,tdr  tbo  general  mope  of  Ihnusbi  Ui  be 
wovaa  [otoaaonnet,  aod  propoaad  ihtu  Uin  ponyabnuld  furuiah  iba  bfamk 
tfcymes,  a  mibjoet,  aed  two  UnM  from  Any  luliut  poet  whffib  might  occur  u>  tu. 
Ho  vaa  tltuD  to  acconiinodato  tha  proposod  irain  of  tbottght  to  tbc  rhymes  and 
tliG  Biil)J«:t,  and  to  Introduce  tlie  tvo  verses  whi<!fa  sbould  be  soggcflletl,  Tbe 
thyin«  were  prepared,  aod  Ihc  subject  given  waa  Vu  PmJtn^.  I  rem-mber 
but  one  ot  thv  Lioo*  which  he  wu  required  lo  iiitcrwe*v&    It  waa, 

Tnllcne  In  paw.  almn  bcBla  <■  bella  1 
(Deport  In  peace,  fair  aad  bleaaed  seal  1) 

The  BonnM,  rcully  %  vesy  iptrftod  one.  wu  compoaed  and  ready  for  deltnt; 
In  Issa  time  tbna  we  bad  ipont  bi  coHectiag  and  inaagiDg  the  rhymes. 
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pitwe,  »  ooiajxinitively  cunibrom  and  formn] ;  tTiere  are  fewer 
dactylic  feet,  and  leat*  varietj'  of  acceatnation ;  and  Keuoe  it  does 
not  60  readily  accotumodftte  iteetf  to  a  metrical  diHpoHition  of 
worda  w  tlio  Italian,  which  has  the  ad<litional  oonTeDtence  of 
droppng  or  rebiintn^  tlie  tinal  vowel  in  many  nuuM  at  pleasure. 

It  bati  been  tliouglit  Hlngiilitr  that  witli  the  tniiltitiule  of  like 
tenniiintioii5,  and  the  great  i>eiL<d))ility  of  thi;  Oreeic  and  I^tiii  ear, 
auitlier  rhyme,  HJUterntion,  nor  accent  Rhonlil  Imve  booome  a  mot- 
uloniuiit  of  veniifiiMitioii,  hnt  that,  nn  the  contrary,  repetition 
of  eoand  iu  all  its  foniw  i^hoahl  h&ve  been  fiedulnimly  avoidod. 
Bnt  the  very  abondanoo  of  similar  endings  sugg06t«  the  rM»on 
vchy  they  were  not  uBcd  as  a  formal  ingredient  in  the  etnictnn)  of 
verse.  That  which  constantly  forces  itself  upon  as  we  do  not 
•eek  after,  bat  rather  aim  to  avoid.  It  would,  therefore,  have 
been  a  dopartare  from  the  principles  of  a  taete  so  faBtidions  as 
that  of  the  claesic  ages,  artificially  to  multiply  and  empha.ftize  co- 
iooideuoee  of  sound  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  language,  were 
continually  presenting  themselves  nnfmlicited.  The  freijuent  re- 
citrreuco  of  like  Bounds  iu  thoH)  knguage^  vun  unavoidable ;  it 
WM  a  graniiniitical  necetwity,  and  if  inch  iioiiudtt  had  been  dotdgn- 
odly  intrtxlucwl  us  rhymes,  and  thus  made  still  more  conspioaons, 
tttcy  could  not  but  have  boeu  aa  offensive  to  the  ilelicacy  of  ao- 
ciont  oar«  as  excceeivo  allitoratiOQ  ie  to  our  own.  To  thorn  fluch 
obvious  coinoideDcoa  apjMtarod  too  groee  to  be  regarded  as  pntpor 
inKtrtuueutalidee  in  ao  othoroal  an  art  ae  pootry,  and  they  con- 
structed a  prosody  depending  simply  upon  tlio  subtileBt  element 
of  artioolation,  the  quantity  or  relative  length  of  the  rowut«. 

The  fa^tidiouaueas  of  taflte  increaeee  with  it«  refiuemwiit,  and 
Indcutl.  in  many  caecif^  the  ouo  is  but  auutbcr  luunc  fi>r  tliu  other. 
"WTicn  the  poetic  fomw  of  claeric  Greece  and  Komc  became  mope 
multifarions,  and  the  nileg  of  pnjMwly  nnd  mctrieai  stnioturg 
more  and  more  distanctly  dettned,  we  observe  greater  cure  ia  the 
avoidance,  not  merely  of  end-rhymea,  bat  of  all  repetitions  of 
aound.  both  in  poetry  and  prose.  Tliere  are  some  tnw-es  of  (he 
ttmployment  of  rhyme  and  aaeoDince  in  uere  popular  literature 
at  tt  very  remote  period  ;  and  though  none  of  the  great  poeta  of 
antiqaity  are  supiKised  to  have  IntontioiKiIly  intrtxltit'od  either, 
jet  their  comparatively  frt"|nent  ooourrence  in  the  works  nf 
Seaiod  iGemB  to  show  that  In  his  time  no  very  great  iwins  were 
19 
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taken  to  exclude  them.  The  extant  worlu  of  Heaod  coinjiriw 
about  twenty-tliroo  hundred  lincB  or  versce,  and  I  find  in  tbese 
poems  thirty  pura  of  eooBoeutive  rHyiaee,  and  about  twentr  in- 
etanoee  wbere  tlie  nunc  tenninatioa  occurs  with  one  or  two  inter- 
vening verses.  In  twioo  that  number  of  versee  in  the  Iliad  aod 
the  Odjeeey,  I  obi^ervc  bat  twenty  pairs  of  oonseentive  rbjmet, 
generally  repetitions  of  the  aune  words,  and  about  thirty  rccnr- 
retices  of  rhymue  aeparated  by  one  or  two  Uneei  The  difFcronce 
between  tlie  two  poota  is  not  likely  to  have  been  aoddental,  mi 
it  is  not  improbuble  that  the  more  numoroiis  critical  revisions 
which  the  works  of  Homer  passed  through,  eliminated  some  in- 
Btanoee  of  what  to  the  Greek  ear  was  oflensive.  The  rhymea  in 
Heeiod  in  many  cases  occur  in  catalogues  of  proper  nnmee,  and 
it  is  poGsiblo  that  they  woro  designedly  employed  as  helps  to  the 
memorjj  which  would  be  more  needed  in  a  mere  list  of  name* 
Uian  in  a  connected  narrative.  It  should  be  obscrvwl  with  refer- 
enoo  to  both  Keniod  and  Homer,  that  the  ancient  accentuation  in 
many  instances  doubtless  made  the  rh3rmes  much  less  conspicuous 
to  the  ear  than  they  ore  by  tlie  moilern  modes  of  Konning,  but 
still  they  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be  noticed. 

The  anoiontu  in  general  avoided  reaemblsnces  of  sound  in  prose 
with  almcK^t  equal  solicitude,  though  they  were  perhaps  even  less 
acrapulouK  with  regar<I  tu  the  repetition  of  the  xame  word  than 
WQ  are  in  English ;  but  tlicrv  are  pawagett  in  some  of  the  more 
primitive  prose  writers  where  (^oiticidnncv  of  syllable  seems  almost 
sought  for.  There  la  an  example  of  this  In  Herodotus,  familiar 
to  every  echool-boy : 

relot  fvpi  eflm  yaiofihmat  KpatoikiXoiat  niei  Iv  r^  iipaaifei. 

The  monotony  of  this  paaaage  must  have  struck  every  ear,  and 
if,  as  some  aiippotw,  the  ancient  Greeks,  like  the  modem,  pro- 
uoonccd  the  diphthong  ^t  like  t  or  our  long  e,  the  effect  of  ao 
many  repetitions  must  have  been  etill  more  disagreeable.  It 
would  »^m,  then,  that  in  the  leas  artificial  periods  of  Greek 
Uteratiire,  coincideneo  of  eound,  in  poetry  and  pro«},  if  misought 
for,  was  yet  not  very  scrupulously  avoided,  and  the  systemado 
rejection  of  it  is  one  of  the  re6nement»  of  a  later  age.  There 
are,  however,  many  instances  where  fastidious  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  of  tlie  most  polished  ages  of  ancient  literature  have,  in- 
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tentionalljr  or  unintentionallj,  admitted  more  or  less  perfect  con- 
sonaiicee  and  repetitions  of  eoaad."  Orid  has  tmny  rhyming 
couplets,  and  Cicero  eays  io  prone,  "bcllnm  antcm  ita  suscipi' 
aturnt  nihil  alind  nisi  pax  qmosita  videatnr."  Landor  notes 
that  tli«  great  orator  in  one  of  hie  moral  troatisoB  usee  tho  verb 
p  0  8  s  D  m  in  9om9  of  its  forms  eeven  times  in  fourtoon  lines.  The 
woe  critical  trifler  has  spent  some  of  his  many  hours  of  labori- 
ODB  idleness  in  hmiting  up  cacophonies  of  various  sorts  in  Plato, 
to  whom  he  eeoms  to  owe  a  particular  grudge ;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  was  certainly  a  role  of  both  Greek  and  Latin  compucdtion,  that 
all  ooinddeDcefl  of  sound,  except  those  of  qoautitj-  in  verse,  were 
to  be  avoided. 

Notwithstanding  the  modem  love  of  oonsonanco,  we  in  gen- 
eral abstain  from  it  where  it  is  not  essential  to  the  form  of  com* 
poaition  emplojed,  and  a  rhyming  couplet  in  blank  verse,  except 
occasionally  at  the  end  of  a  paragmph  in  tlramatic  or  ditbyratubic 
podtrj,  i6  felt  at  onoe  as  an  nnwarrantable  lieonae.    Rhyme 


*  MuUiuli,  Oromrruitik thr  QrftMuAea  Vulffortpraehe,  p.  78,  dleas  pwui^ 
of  rbymed  prose  from  Plato.  Sytnp.  p.  lOT.  D..  '^pdo  rvra  fifv  m^scuv,  oyptdrvra 
■y  KvpKvv,  etc.,  LbrouKti  weKl  pairs  of  conjonooocfl,  and  two  coaplcU  of 
thymod  vent  (rom  m  spwcb  of  Slreiioiadoii  ia  the  Ctoudt  of  Ariitophoaoa, 
707.  CHccro,  Tiisc.  Disi>..  I.  2^  ftod  III.  19,  quotes  rhpnlng  venm  from 
Knnlns :  liut  ths  nilfl  of  Quintiliu),  wliuin  Rogw  Ajwcbam  triuniplAntljr  ap- 
P«m]s  to  in  tba  Sc^lnmBMer.  in  oxivtviw  !u  lu  condmitialloii  of  like  ondiogs — 
mtmittter  dtttntMUa.  See  QuinL  IX.  c  4.  See  also  Fuch,  m.<* 
JkbaciiaH. 

In  Uic  litmtture  of  tlie  HIddIo  Agfm,  we  nomMinuH  met^c  villi  rliyiuM  In 
pro««,  in  work*  whtin  wc  iibould  IciUt  expect  to  And  them.  Thim,  in  tbe 
Swrao  Chnnkfai,  lILXXXVll.,  p.  3DS.  la^roia's  edition,  there  Is  a  long  pas- 
ange  witfa  a  gnat  number  of  rbymine  words  at  fn«g:u]ar  iotervals. 

Tbe  01(1  French  Bookii  of  the  Kings  are  full  of  paaaa^et  where  thcfny 
«)aetit  rliyuica  must  have  boea  tntonUoiisl.  "nius.  p.  S:  "Del  proNjiat  out 
prlnwa  Peua  sapaff.  piiU  a1  Svesclie  flflt  \>el  Tfgvart}.  Ft  tA  W  iliKt :  8irt!.  M'rc. 
«Dt«!»il  a  nm;  Jo  *ui  la  lue  aticcle  kl  \A  dRTant  tei  pnriirm  Ji*.  K  pur  oott 
«tif9U)t  dunn  D«ii  tt^uU  ;  t1  mi!  let  dtiDsd  i  inn  plaUir,  d  Jc  U  i«nd  pnr  lui 
«fmV."  P.  7,  "  Piu*  pii,  parforcc,  Ics  dames  riolhvnt;  Id  poplo  dd  aacriflse 
treMtKrn/rvitt.  Del  sacrlflse  prist rt-nt  i  wi.  parmaticct  part/MKi.  pluaqaen'oi 
oat  camandsd  la  Ui."  P.  8,  "  Vostro  fame  n'lwi  mie  ttfne,  tua  A  mel  le  popla 
vtM'iM ,'  D«  faitcs  male  t«1  ut^ralnne,  dunt  le  taerifliw  nMimgrM.  Si  bom  p^chs 
Trra  alire.  A  Dou  m  pumul  aeorder,  e  h'  il  pNjhn  T<ni  Deu  ki  purred  pur  lui 
^r^itrr  f  uot  leadrembitl  lea  fob  ama  qoe  reddetneat  oe**  ehaaUa;  pu-  !>«]  les 
vqiffiM  e  par  omur,  nleni  pai  destrsGC  i>e  par  rtddvr,  eume  spent  a  maintro  a 
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0tnK6a  us  no  ton  diaagrocably,  if  it  happens  to  occur  betv«eu 
two  emphatic  words  in  proae,  aa  dow  ako  ft  metrical  stmctnn, 
which,  unlees  it  is  wholly  Acddcaital,  has  mndi  tlie  same  efoct  u 
II  dancing  step  in  the  walk  of  a  reverend  senior.  Tbo*ie  who  ara 
aoqnalnted  vitK  the  admirahlr  told  Qtnnan  toloe  of  Uo^snts, 
wID  remember  the  comic,  niock-hcroiu  air  thrown  OTer  the  nar- 
ntire  b;  tho  occasional  int^odu(^tion  of  ameeeision  of  iambic^ 
and  oar  newspapcre  often  contnin  prow  articlM  rendered  eqaaltr 
lodicrona  by  interHpereing  rhymiDg  words  now  and  then.  There 
are  indeed  inittanoea  in  rhetoric,  both  ancient  and  modem,  of  the 
happy  emplovment  of  like  Bounds,  bnt  the  attempt  to  introdnce 
them  arti^rially  into  oratory,  generally  serrea  no  othf-r  pnrpriM 
than  to  exemplify  the  proverb,  and  to  jHXtvo  experimentally  tluit 
**  there  is  but  &  ntop  from  the  eublimo  to  the  ridiculons."  It  is 
remarkable  that  neither  the  fine  car  of  Fiaher  Amw,  nor  the 
ttBtc  of  his  dignified  andionco,  wtw  offended  by  the  rvpetitiom^  of 
•Dund  in  a  j>aflS8gB  of  liis  eelebmted  speech  on  the  Brilish  Treaty : 
*'TIiiH  day  vre  uBiitTtaJix  to  render  account  to  the  widows  and 
orphatM  whom  onr  decision  will  make  ;  to  the  wretches  tliat  will 
be  roanted  at  the  ttak« ;  to  onr  country,  jeo.,  Ac"  Here,  of 
conrsc,  the  oonaouanoe  conld  not  have  been  other  than  an  acci- 
dental one,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  be«n  noticed  as  a 
Uenmh,  though  in  general  eudi  coincidenceti  are  [leculiorly  dis- 
agreeable. The  Spaniiili  ear  ifi  so  nice  on  this  point,  according 
to  an  eminent  writer  of  that  nation,  that  tlie  oAonanfp.  nr  impcr^ 
feet  rhyme,  where  the  towoU  are  the  wune,  with  different  con- 
aonanta,  as  fame,  sitUe^  make,  catta,  though  it  is  employed  aa  an 
eJemont  of  Terse  in  certain  poetic  forms,  ia  offottrire  in  proee,  if 
tliC  aaonantee  happon  to  terminftte  two  or  three  phrasee  or  mciQ- 
ben  of  a  peri^td  in  near  gDcceeeion.* 

Tlmre  is  perhap«  a  farther  reason  why  ooincidonce  of  aonnd 
should  liave  been  nnsought  on  the  one  hand,  and  dis'eq^ardeil  on 
the  other,  If  it  chanced  to  occur  in  Greek  poetry.  The  lardic 
Uya  of  ancient  Greece  were  probably  not  committed  to  writing, 
and  they  wer«  chanted  or  sung  at  entertainments,  public  or  jn-i- 


*  AuD  ea  la  pKMa  l«s  o(«Dd«  et  bmto  wooanu  qiiaiid«  m  IwUb  en  palftbrat 
que  UniUtiBB  d  MOttdo  iittnma  pocodlstaDteaunasdaoUia.— Yriane,aM«i 
tola  Udalca. 
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rate.  Now,  thoogli  porsoos  taught  the  modcra  school-boy  eing- 
EOQg  way  of  readiDg  pootry  strongly  emphasize  the  rhyme,  yet  lu 
slngiiig,  or  in  cnodul^ed  rtx:itatioa,  we  gcarcety  observe  !t  when  it 
occuw,  or  rniaa  it  whea  it  does  not.  We  cauuot  indctxl  poaitively 
I'ABy  thiit  a  like  difference  existed  between  ancieut  reusing  and 
chanting,  hut  it  is  not  violently  improbablo  that  whoii  the  Thcog- 
ony  or  t)ie  Works  and  Days  of  He^und  were  Rung  by  tlie  nutbor 
or  his  racctssont,  his  rhymc!!  may  hnvo  jini^wd  unnodoed ;  and 
with  respect  to  Uoiuur,  wh(»se  iminorlal  poems  wero  handed  down 
froni  age  to  ago  by  oral  delivery  and  tranKnuHtdon,  it  may  be  Fap> 
1,  aft  already  hinto(3,  that  when  tliey  were  written  down,  and 
'lilted,  ae  we  know  thoy  w«rc,  by  a  long  succession  of  oopyista 
aud  sdioliastfi,  original  poculiariti&s,  now  felt  to  b«  unpleasant  de- 
parturoa  from  tho  roccivod  canons  of  poetry,  were  struck  out. 

To  disouas  the  hietorieal  origin  of  rhyming  versification  would 

lend  ine  too  far  from  my  subject    The  word  rhyme  ia  not  de- 

Tivxil  from  the  Greoco-X^tiD  rhythmae.  It  la  of  origiDBl  Gothio 

ctoolc,  and  ought  to  cast  oS  the  Greek  garb,  in  which  tbo  podantio 

affectation  of  clawical  partial itit'a,  and  the  desire  to  help  the  theory 

"that  ascribce  to  the  thing,  ss  welt  n&  to  tlic  na,nic,  it  Latin  orifj^, 

3tave  droESjd  it.     The  proper  epeUiag  is  simply  rime,  and  though 

3'hymiDg  cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  practised  among  tho 

Oothic  tribee  earlier  than  el.=ewhere  in  Earope  and  the  East,  yet 

3t  probably  eprung  up  among  them  Hpontaneously,  as  a  natural 

3>oetical  form  of  the  language,  just  ae  it  did  among  some  of  the 

Oriental  mttiung.     In  any  event,  the  current  6tip])06ition  tliat  its 

"irst  invention  belongs  to  tlie  nionkisli  poetn,-  of  tlie  middle  agce, 

and  tJiat  otlier  modem  theory  wliieb  tracei  it  to  the  Celtic  bafdi^ 

Test  alike  on  a  very  insuflicient  foundntion.     Uut  whether  it  was 

indigenous  to  tfao  Gothic  nations  or  not,  it  fell  in  eo  naturally 

with  the  love  of  alliteratioa  and  other  coiucidenoe  of  sound  which 

characterizes  all  the  branches  of  that  great  family,  that  it  found 

eady  acceptance  among  them  as  soon  aa  models  of  rhyming  ver- 

Jcation  wero  presented  to  tbem. 

The.  pasaionatw  atiiiilrers  of  claMicjil  literature  in  the  rixteenth 
itnrj'  etouily  oppo^xl  the  cmplo^Tueut  of  rhyme,  a«  a  harba- 
innovatioa  on  the  oonaocrated  formA  of  the  art.    Koger 
LAMham  saya,  that  Chcke  and  Watwn  held  our  "  rude  b^^jgarly 
.riiyiaing  to  hare  boon  first  brought  into  Italy  by  Gotboe  and 
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Hnimee,"  aod  tbnt  to  "  follow  rather  the  Qothee  in  liijroiug  tliui 
the  Qreekoe  in  trew  rcraiyiag,  were  even  to  este  aconivs  with 
Enryn«,  when  we  maj  freely  eate  wbeate  bread  amongcs  men." 
Sir  Philip  Stdnc}'  complainn  of  coatamporaneoos  English  poctr; 
that  "one  veree  did  but  beget  auothcr";  and  so  the  whole  be- 
catno  "  a  confused  maase  of  worda  with  a  tinkling  sound  of  rvme 
bareljr  accom[)auJed  with  reason."  *  But  this  ia  probably  to  be  re- 
gardct]  loea  as  a  censure  of  the  use  tJian  of  tlic  abujae  of  rhjrne, 
for  though  he  hinuelf  compoeod  in  almost  all  known  ancient  me- 
tres, yet  he  wrote  by  preference  in  rhymed  verse,  and  oeed  doable, 
triple,  and  compounded  rhymes  with  great  freedom.  He  more- 
over formally  defends  rhyme  in  the  following  passage : 

"  Now  of  versifying  tliere  are  two  sorts,  the  cue  ancient,  tha 
other  moderne :  the  ancient  marked  the  quantitie  of  each  taylht- 
ble,  and  aocordiof;  to  that  framed  his  verse :  the  modoruo  oImwtt- 
ing  only  number,  with  some  regard  of  the  accent,  the  chief  life 
of  it  staudeth  in  that  like  somiding  of  tlie  words,  which  we  call 
tyme.  Whether  of  tlieee  be  the  more  excellent,  would  bears 
many  apeechea,  the  ancient,  no  doubt,  more  fit  for  mttdoke, 
both  words  and  time  obeerviug  quantity,  aiitl  more  fit  lively  to 
expreeeo  divers  paseions,  by  the  low  or  lofty  stmnd  of  the  well- 
weighed  syllable.  The  Utter  likowiAO  with  his  ryme  striketli  a 
certain  mnacke  to  the  enr,  and  in  fine,  einco  it  doth  delight, 
though  by  another  way,  it  obtAincth  the  aame  purpoee,  there  be- 
ing in  either  eweetnesse,  and  wanting  in  neither,  Majestie,  an^l 
truly  the  English,  before  any  vulgar  language  I  know,  ia  fit  for 
both  Borts." 

Ben  Jonson's  opinion  of  rhyming  verse  was  more  tmfavorable, 
and  he  thus  expreeees  hie  dialike  of  it: 

Kmc,  (itc  mck  of  fln«n  win, 
That  cxpn:swlb  but  fcf  flU. 

True  conoctts. 
BpoUlng  secsra  of  their  treaauK, 
0»«nlng  Judgment  wltb  a  in«anixe, 

But  fnlK  wdght, 

Wrvstlug  wonU  rroin  tlidr  tnM  csllliig. 
Propping  veno  for  fear  of  fnlliog 
To  Um  groan  d. 


*  DtifeDM  of  Pocsie,  ninlfa  edldoo,  p,  Ml. 
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'  Jodnlag  (jlUblo),  druwttlog  Icttcn, 

Taadag  Towdi,  an  with  (ctlcn, 
I'bey  wtiTU  bound. 

Ho  that  finl  inTcnted  thee, 
Uny  bla  joints  tomuxitDd  be. 

Cramp 'd  forever  1 
Still  iii«T  syllables  Jura  wltb  titM, 
Still  may  reaeoo  wure  vltli  rime 

KMiEng  ii«Ter,  Ac.  Ac 

IGItoD  oondemiLS  rhyme  as  "tlie  Inveotion  of  a  barbarooi 
Age,  to  set  off  wretched  matter  and  Ume  metre;  grao*t  indeed 
oince  by  the  use  of  some  famoae  modem  I'oets,  carried  away  by 
costom,  bat  mtich  to  their  own  vexation,  hindranca,  and  con- 
ttraiut,  to  exin'eas  many  things  othennso  and  for  the  moat  part 
vorBe  then  else  tbej  would  have  exprest  them  •»••«&  thing 
of  itself  to  all  jndicioiu  eares  triveal  and  of  no  tme  mimical  de> 
light";  and  he  o^ngratnlates  htmaelf  on  havinj;  in  Paradise  Ixx^t 
set  the  first  example  in  English  epic  of  avoiding  "  the  jingling 
aoond  of  like  endings/'  and  ttins  reetorod  "  to  Heroic  Foem  an- 
oJent  liberty  from  the  troublesome  and  modem  bondage  of  rime* 
ing." 

It  can  hardly  be  nid  that  Milton's  experiment  was  a  snocoasfnl 
one,  for  the  Blowneee  with  which  his  great  poem  won  its  way  to 
pablio  favor  is  donbtleee  in  some  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  its  re- 
jection of  what  the  English  ear  demanded  as  an  eaaential  constitu- 
ent of  the  poetic  form.  Milton  has  had  many  imitatora,  but 
blank  verse  has  as  yet  established  itaelf  as  a  legitimate  mode  of 
English  TentficatioQ  only  in  the  heroic  metre.  The  final  rejeo- 
tion  of  rtiyme  from  tlie  inetrieal  syatem  of  our  language  is  as  im- 
probable, indeed  as  impfiswble  we  may  say,  an  the  abandonment 
of  acoentoal  rhythm  and  the  return  to  prosodical  quantity. 

Until  tlie  eeventeenth  century,  tlic  ear  of  modem  Enrope  was 
60  tittle  wearied  with  rhyme,  tlwt  in  spite  of  tlie  prote&tfltions  of  the 
olaancal  school,  it  fdrly  TeTcUod  in  this  new  element  of  metrical 
Bweetoeta.  The  samo  rhyme  waa  often  carried  through  a  great 
namber  of  voraoe,  and  in  many  poems  all  the  etauzati  havo  the 
tame  aet  of  terminations,  a  suiBeient  variety  to  satiflfy  the  taiit«  of 
the  times  being  obtained  by  differently  arranging  the  ihrmm  in 
coiuvcative  stanzas.    Satiety  at  kst  pruduood  a  reaction  whicb 
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coDcurrod  with  other  influoDooa  tn  reetrictin^  the  tue  of  liko  end- 
ings^  and  wo  often  moot  wiUi  ovidonc^^  of  a  di^adtion  to  avoid 
tiie  nee  of  ivpotitiooii  of  eoond  in  pro:«.  Thuu,  the  Gcrmatu  ny 
Anf'UBd  Nicderg&ng  for  Aufgaag  nod  Nle dor- 
gang,  the  Spaniarda  faoil-y  eabltamentc  for  iacil< 
mento  /  bu  bitamente,  and  wo^ai>  and  Ajffly,  for^owiy 
and  eqfUy.*  The  Toacan  canzone,  in  which  the  cMuoiumeot  are 
'*  few  and  far  between,"  alvowj  that  even  tlio  rhyme-loving  Tialiwi 
foeU  the  neoesitity  of  making  the  recumitire  of  thU  ornament  \&m 
freqneat,  and  its  regahrity  leeg  palpable,  in  the  highest  order  of 
lyric  poetry,  than  in  lighter  compositions.  The  modern  Hoeoaa 
in  the  tua  of  rhymes  lias  grown,  In  great  meuore,  ont  of  a  weati- 
neee  of  perpetual  repetition,  but  it  ia  partly  founded  on  the  ex- 
ample of  earlier  poeta,  who  are  mistakenly  supposed  cfteo  to  liaw 
med  iniperfoct  rhym«s  wlien  tn  fact,  in  the  orthoepy  of  their 
timsK,  the  consonanoc  wiw  complete. 

The  articulation,  and,  oonsCM^aflntly,  the  prosody  of  langoi^w, 
are  much  affected  hy  the  character  of  their  grammatical  infleiv 
tlona.  Wliere  influctlons  exist,  the  syntactical  rektiona  of  the 
words  and  the  intoIligtbtUty  of  the  period  depend  upon  them,  and 
they  must  consequently  be  pronounced  with  a  certain  distinotnoo). 
The  orthoepy  of  most  languages  inclines  to  make  the  indoetional 
element  conspioaoua.  If  it  orinaiats  in  tlie  addition  of  «yllul>1es 
to  the  radical,  then  a  principal,  or  at  least  a  secondary  accent  will 
fall  upon  some  of  the  Tariable  syllable*.  The  vowela,  tllongb 
few  in  numlier,  will  be  of  freqnent  oornrrcoce,  distinct  in  articu- 
lation, and  well  discrimioated  fmni  each  other.  The  cnnsonanto 
will  be  clear  and  <lotached  in  their  pronnnciation.  If  iii:fl6otioa 
la  made  by  rowel-change,  the  towoIs  will  be  natneroas  and 
aabtitely  distinguished,  and  the  oonsonantd,  though  more  numer- 
ous, will  become  relatively  lesn  prominent.  Examples  of  this, 
may  be  found  on  the  one  hand  in  the  nnall  number  of  Towel-^- 
sounds  and  the  clear,  staccato  articulation  of  the  oonaiHuuils  b^. 
ItaHan  and  Simnish,  and  on  tliu  other  in  the  ohecnrity  of  the  mih.« 
MHunt^  and  the  multiplied  ^hsdn«t  of  vowcl-soimd  in  tlio  Daiwh. 
So  long  wi  the  predominant  mode  of  inBeettoti  in  Kiigliiili  wm  Sy 
the  1ecter<!hango,  the  attention  was  otmstantly  drawn  to  the  aaon. 
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tial  qtulity  of  the  vowel,  luid  eveo.  a  slight  difference  in  this  r& 
epect  etmok  the  «ar  more  forcibly  tli&n  at  proeent,  when  inflcctnoo 
by  tenoioal  twgmeDt  1b  so  oohudod.  Hence,  a  departure  from 
tiie  law  of  strict  consonaoce  was  much  len  likaly  to  be  tolerated, 
and  7  am  pereu^tdtKl  tbat  tlie  number  of  tiuperfeot  rkymea  In  old 
English  autboDi  \f  ill  bo  found  to  be  cooatantl/  fewer  u  we  ad- 
vaooo  in  tbo  kaowlodgo  of  tlieir  orthoei^y. 

AftcT  Lbo  introductiOD  of  Xorman  words,  with  tbdr  angmsn- 
tativo  infloctions,  the  systwn  of  lettornihangc  fell  into  groat  eon- 
fasioD,  and  all  well-groanded  principle  of  doc1cn«ioD  and  conju- 
gation eeems  to  hare  been  lost  sight  of.  Tho  derangement  of  the 
strong  inflectioDja  continued  for  oentnries,  and  the  poets  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  to  vary  the  cbaracterietic  rowel  in  almot^  my  waj 
that  suitel  the  conrenieDCo  of  their  rbjniee.  Gneet  aneere  at  Ote 
ignorance  of  those  who  EuppoM  tliat  Spenser's  lioensos  in  this  re- 
spect were  unauthorized  innovatiooe  of  his  own,  but  I  cannot  as- 
sent to  this  view  of  the  Bubject.  For  though  Spenaer  may  have 
found  in  ballads  and  other  popular  literature  precedents  for  most 
of  Im  inflectional  cxtravagauucfi,  yet  sums  of  them,  at  leart,  were 
Tiobtions  of  tho  analogio6  of  the  language,  and  witlioat  the  aano- 
tion  of  any  n.>ulty  autboritativo  oxamplo.  But  tlie  liuooaca  of  Spea- 
ter  wore  by  no  means  limited  to  anomalous  vowol-chaageB,  for  be 
abbreviated  or  elongated  wonU  for  the  rako  of  rbytlmi  or  cnnso* 
nance  as  unscrupolonsly  as  he  sob^tituted  an  open  vowel  for  a 
do«e,  or  the  contrary.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  loosely  re- 
solved  the  diphthongal  i  into  ita  elements,  and  made  HX'^  a  dis- 
syllable rhyming  with  sed:,  and  witli  e<]ual  boldnese  be  cut£  down 
ehtrith  to  ekerry,  that  he  may  pair  it  off  with  nwrry,  emfroM^  to 
em&ay,  for  the  sake  of  a  rliyiue  to  aizviy,  and  converts  contrary 
into  a  v[>rb  by  dropping  the  final  vowel;  on  tbu  other  liand  he 
lengthens  nc^Uu  into  luMelMii,  and  dazsied  into  das2<iiod* 
Thomas  Heywood  uses  double  and  triple  rhpnes  n'ith  much 
grace  ud  dexterity,  and  it  is  tho  more  retnurkublc  that  so  expert 
a  versifier  should  have  allowed  himself  to  divinise  so  important  a 
word  as  Ihiiy  for  tbe  sake  of  a  consonanco : 


b 


By-  Ui«  reflex  of  luatfce  mkI  tnin  Plftj* 
It  clnw«i  to  oonUmpluSoD  of  n  Dli-ty. 


Tliie,  however,  la  bat  a  tamo  license  compared  to  that  by  which,  in 
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the  Uiird  book  of  the  Hierarcbie,  be  redocee  the  goodly  polysyl- 
lable intoxiaUed  to  the  humble  form  *toxt.*  But  Hej-wnod,  like 
mxay  old  Eogtish  writers,  was  of  opinion  that  man  is  the  lord, 
not  the  slaTe  of  language,  and  he  often  proved  a  hard  maeter  to 
the  words  that  eerved  him. 

The  great  number  of  Kuglub  words  which  are  incapable  of 
rhyme,  and  the  few  which  agree  in  any  one  of  oar  Qtunenm 
endings,  rednce  the  poet  to  a  very  limited  variety  of  elioice,  and 
tliere  are  many  pairs  of  words  which  are  found  as  invariably  to- 
gether as  len^Ui-  and  etrenffihj  brmth  and  dealhj  or  toeaitA  and 
sieaUA,  Wlien  yoii  see  Jotliiff  at  the  end  of  a  line,  you  do  not 
need  your  eyee  to  tell  yon  \hatfriwlUy  cannot  be  far  off ;  mown- 
Ahm  utd  founUtins  ar«  as  indiasolnbLy  united  in  rhyme  as  the; 
are  in  physical  geograplir,  and  if  a  poet  qualifice  an  object  as 
/riifid^  be  never  faiU  to  inform  you  id  the  next  line  that  it  is  also 
riffid. 

Tho  coiisequenoo  of  this  perpetuAl  rcpotitinn  is  a  wearinen  of 
all  exactDces  in  rhymes,  and  a  tondoncy  to  great  license  in  the  ubb 
of  imperfect  eoueonancoa.  The  proper  relief  is  to  be  found,  not 
in  a  ralf-indulgent  laxity,  n  ropudiation  of  the  fettora  of 
but  in  a  bold  return  to  the  poetical  wealth,  both  of  form  and  sn' 
etance,  of  our  ancient  tongue ;  and  the  certainty  that  we  ahall 
there  find  nnexliaugted,  though  long  neglected,  minm  of  ores  and 
gORis,  should  be,  for  poetic  natures,  an  argument  of  do  email  fores 
for  the  study  of  primitive  Enghsh. 

There  are,  in  both  the  Gothic  &nd  tho  Romance  knguagM^ 
equivalents  or  sti^h^tutes  for  rhyme,  aomc  of  which  havo  not 
been  employed  at  all,  otbera  not  Bystematiiadly,  in  English  poetiy. 
Tlie  introduotion  of  tbem  well  denerveH  inquiry,  and  the  oharae* 
ter  of  tbooe  dorioea,  and  the  poaalbility  of  their  restoration  as 
metrical  clomonte,  will  be  contiidorod  and  illustrated  in  other  lee* 
turea. 


*  On  ths  ■%»«  pngo  («dUion  of  lltS5,  p.  184}  tben  b  a  cataobreala  fai  ttia 
ploymoat  of  incUnturing.  wblcb  oukee  It  t«I7  ftolgmadcal  to  all  readeta  i 
those  wbo  know  how  tc^  indieDiurGa  were  aDdentlj  drawn  up  aod  eui  apart. 
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AOOENTCATION   AKD  DOUBLE  BIITHEa. 


Tes  modes  of  conaonanee  which  may  be,  aod  hy  different 
iltaons  have  beeii,  etuploye^l  as  aaseatia,!  eleuienta  of  tho  poetical 
form,  are  rerjr  r&riouiL  The  proBodjr  or  metrical  sjrBtem  oi  tha 
cUsacal  languages  is  founded  on  quantity,  that  of  modem  litera- 
ture on  uccuutuution.  Each  eyBtcm  nucuBtsarily  ezoladea  the 
oharacteristic  domcut  of  tho  other,  not  indoud  from  accidental 
ocHnddeiioe,  or  altogether,  from  consideration  in  practice,  bat 

Efrom  theoretical  importance  aa  an  ingredient  in  poetic  moatmre. 
Quantity,  ag  employed  by  the  andente,  ha^  been  generally  Bup< 
|KWed  to  consist  simply  in  the  length  or  relative  duration  of  dif- 
fsrant  syllables  in  time  of  utterance.*  To  ns.  mere  quantity  is 
BO  inappredable,  that  we  cannot  comprehend  how  it  could  be 
nude  the  basis  of  a  metrical  system.  It  is  difficult  to  beltevo 
that,  with  any  BuppoHable  nen^iiiility  of  ear  to  the  Haw  of  time,  a 
prosody  ooald  hare  been  founded  on  tlmtuingleaocidentof  nonnd, 
*  Tho  t«rmi  Umff  and  ihoii.  omployed  ta  popular  Englidi  ortl)o«pr,  u* 
miiaUy  whoDjr  miwppllcd.  Most  of  ma  rowria  havo  twa  long  wuiitb.  utd 
the  comapondlng  shart  Bounds  an^  often  cxprnsaed  not  by  Uie  RaDie.  but  by 
dlffennl  letten.  The  propriety  of  tho  lenaa  long  and  thort,  u  tmlj  d«K!rlp. 
tivo  appi'Dallona,  erpreulTe,  limply,  of  n^lntlrc  duntti'tii  ia  tirae,  («,  In  t>ay  th« 
leasl.  very  qiuBtloiuiblo,  srenirhcD  applietl  h)  co.'wn  whvro  the  mme  chiiractcr 
!■  empk)j«d  for  both.  It  fit  not  true  that  abort  »uuud».  Himply  I>y  a  mora 
letnmlp  otteruuw,  iwowaarily  pan  into  long  oncn,  and  tIo«  vera),  fnr  if  no, 
(bo  abort  rowda  of  a  nlow  delivvry  woald  bo  tho  long  oncx  of  a  rapid  proaun- 
dadon,  which  ia  hy  no  mcana  Uie  facL  An  attend  re  examlnadon  of  the  pcsi- 
^aa  of  the  organs  of  apootdi  will  aliow  that  betweea  lODgi  aod  aborta  there  la. 
getmallj  ftt  Icaot,  a  difTerenM  in  qtiality  a«  ttaII  as  In  time.  Syllables  long  by 
podtioa,  ladeed.  require  more  time  for  tbcir  uticiaocc  tlinn  oTdUmry  abort  tiyl> 
lablea,  Iwcaaae  Uier  contain  a  trrcatBT  namber  of  aucccMivc  artJciilatloni :  Init 
hm.  to  modern  orthoepy,  the  length  (a  a  property  of  Uie  ayllabli!.  nol  nf  tha 
Towcl  alone.  How  far,  aud  In  what  way,  poHltti>o  sctually  tnodiflwl  (liP  pro- 
TiDndntioD  of  the  rowel  itarif.  In  anrli^nl  prtMixly.  caiitiot  now  tx;  dcteniilnnl. 
and  of  OOUTH  we  do  not  know  wlictlirr  in  Eltnt  ati*  prmodlcal  length  belonjjed 
to  Qm  CMMt,  more  or  l«m,  than  In  modem  articulittlon. 
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wni  we  onaoc  reaa  tfafl 


I  tbat  then  entend  info  1 


I  nAwBlisI  M  Ob 


peeaHKk^afaftifr 


of  tjIbfaiM  wUfii,  widi  ^ 


in  pvn;  >  rlijtlmiieal  ebaxmetmr  to 


OKI^ 


boot 


(mB& 


Altbotiga,  tor  want  of  ipproprato 


faapanl 


emflof 


Jjrtm  sod  Qnek  deogitttioai  of  feeC  aad  meMoreB,  jet  our  nud- 


AMonlDd  rh^Un  it  in 


Bl>i 


•qv^raletiS  of  tbe  ■odott 


lemponl  prtMody,  h  h  hai  Bometimn  been  eoMidand.  bat  iS  W 
ili  npnmeattdTKj  md.  Eke  lonie  otber  ropreseniBtme,  ray : 
froia  ban^  a  trvilifal  expnailoa  c  ~ 
wfaidb  ft  innwgm.  It  is  for  this  nasoa  that  eregy  attempt  to 
nafcinlfiiB  the  ciMaeal  naatra  in  EI^;lildl  rerae,  except  in  tbe  twj 
diw^ble  cue  of  the  henmaCer,  his  fmred  a  palpable  fallnn, 
and  ii  Id  &et  a  dehtaim,  bseaue,  from  th«  want  of  parity  betvecn 
aeeent  and  qsantity,  dtej  cntnok  itrike  the  ear  alike,  azid  tlutre- 
fore  the  eje  alone,  or  ^  fingan  whtdb  ooont  off  the  feet,  oa 
find  my  resemblance  between  the  ancient  metre  and  the  moderiL 
Indoed,  what  we  imitate  is  not  the  original,  bat  a  figmetrt  wbicji 
we  haro  fabricated  and  set  np  in  the  place  of  it 

Simmias  of  IChodes,  and  other  half-forgottco  andent  triilere, 
wrote  fthort  pieces  in  venve  of  different  lengths,  uranged  in  such 
nooemon  that,  when  written  down,  the  poem  presented  to  the 
ej-e  the  form  of  an  e^,  an  altar,  a  two-blailed  battle^xc,  or  a 
pair  of  wiogB,  and  the  llkeneai  here  wis  as  real  between  the  poem 
and  the  ol>ject,  as  it  is  between  modem  nod  anoiciit  hexameten 
or  Honitian  metree. 

The  frequent  coincidence  between  Latin  proeodical  qnantitv 
and  the  Italian  accent  in  the  same  worda,  and  other  poiotA  ui 
nppeirent  minilarity  in  arttcuUtlon,  anthorize  the  1>eticf  that  in 
touTut,  tliene  two  Inngaagcfl  resemble  each  other  more  nearly  than 
any  ntlier  pair  o{  ancient  and  modem  tongucn,  and  of  conrw,  if 
anciunt  metroB  were  capable  of  roprodaction  nnywhcre,  it  abould 
bo  in  Italv.  Nerertheless,  the  attempt  has  hardly  t>een  made, 
except  by  wn.y  of  experiment,  and  then  with  no  such  resulta  as 
to  onoonrngo  repetitir)n.*     What  we  call  ancient  motroft  have 


*  The  Lalln  metns  w«t«  fMhioaed  opoo,  and  borrowed  from,  tboM  of  tbc 
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proved  beet  adapted  to  languages  wbcse  articnlatioii  differs  moet 
wid«l7  from  that  of  the  clae^c  tongnoa,  and  tlie  encceee  of  tliese 
metres  has  been  in  tho  inTeree  ratio  of  their  actual  rcwnibUuoe 
the  prosody  from  which  thoj  bavo  taken  their  naiiiee.  The 
moro  c-xploaive  tha  acoentuatlon,  the  more  numerous  the  iM)iisf>- 
Dauts;  the  less  cleiar  and  pure  the  vowel,  the  mure  tulerable  Uie 
modorn  trareatj  of  the  ancicut  mutre:  aud  tlie  bexauii-t4:r  baa 
become  nuturalized  in  Genuuiij,  uot  becauae  it  h  like,  but  bu- 
eauK  it  is  anhke,  the  dassicai  vcrac  whoac  oamo  it  bean,  and 
thcn^ore  is  suited  to  a  language  of  a  totally  different  orthoepi<<al 
character.*    The  pentameter  has  also,  but  intntd  Minervd,  been 


Qreeki,  aad  the  copy  nafbe  sappoeod  to  have  bMo,  fn  its  enentlal  featURS, 
dowlj  oonfonoatile  to  tiie  origiua) ;  bat  it  la  a  naiatkAbk  fact,  that  io  tli» 
ptmuaolatioii  of  tho  tiro  lasjr>uffeB  wblcli  now  repitsoDt  the  Omk  and  tha 
LkUo,  ttwra  la  a  diSermc*  ibiat  woina  to  point  to  a  carngpoadlne  dlnlncUoa 
to  th«  orUtoepy  ot  tbt  anefoni  mothor  icnpiea.  In  llnlian.  iu>i  nntforiDly, 
flMtainly,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  ciukv,  the  «cwnl.  or  innmt  of  tdIco, 
laiki  on  ibc  syOable  wblcb.  in  the  cormpoiitliiig  IaUu  wunl,  mt  proiHjdically 
loag.  In  modem  Greek,  on  tho  other  bund,  no  Nucb  i:vit:ci(lL>i)ve  bvtwcuii  tba 
pnaeiit  accent  ud  the  anelcnt  qaac  tity  exists,  uid  tho  aocciiluatiOD  is  alnolately 
iDdepoodcat  of  the  aaciuut  metrioat  nlue  of  the  eylUlilM  la  Uie  aame  words. 
II«DO«^  (hoajli  ino(l«ni  ItAltan  poetry  bns  anunied  a  new  diaracter  bj  tlie  * 
adoption  of  now  nwtntn,  aiid  u>i>L'GliLUy  tiy  tiie  fetten  of  rtiymo,  ^-ci  Ibcre  b 
yvtf  powibly  sot4o  rctombloncc  Iwlweiut  tbe  rbytbmi  of  modtTO  nnii  abdent 
Bamaii  hards,  wlxircaa  tnodera  Greek  mcnsurcH,  wliicb  am  Kovntunl  and  not 
umporal.  and  tbe  prosodlcal  movement  of  aucieut  llelleuu:  povtry,  n»m  to 
Iwve  Bothbig  In  common.  Tba  partial  nasamblanoo  batwom  tlie  old  Latin 
i)uaalUy  and  tlic  ocw  Itidiau  acoeotuatlon  is  one  of  tbo  clrcitm«lUKioa  Uiat 
acrvc  to  ri[iUln  why,  ereu  nfter  itie  lulroductioii  of  inodcrn  rtiymea  and 
modem  nwuans  into  Lnlin  poetry.  Uie  daiudcal  m«lrai  wete  aluo  keiil  up  in 
nedisval  Lado,  and  both  gyMMa»  of  pronody  cmpk^ed  eonearrffltly.  It  ia 
vna,  that  nvn  after  lbs  flrst  appcaraoeo  of  the  acccutual,  or  ne  the  mo*  1  im- 
ponaat  early  form  of  It  li  called,  tha  polltlcat  metre  of  modern  Crock,  hnam- 
HRm  and  other  veroea  conBtructed  after  tbe  anclcni  nilea  scnmtiwes  ocmr, 
but  Um  co-oittcDce  of  tho  two  syMenw  was  much  lew  Rentnl,  and  of  ttricf  Cf 
duration.  In  Greece  than  la  Italy. 

*  Tbe  i^rcator  proportloa  of  Qnneeent«d  lyllnblM  bi  Qcrman,  tender*  thai 
Isnsuage  bcllcr  milml  to  tbe  elasrjca],  and  cKprcially  tltc  dactylic,  torvura 
thao  tbe  Englld).  A  UIctbI  traaalatJon  from  Bnglioh  into  Omaim  occupies 
from  a  Iblrd  to  a  fourth  more  epaee  In  letterpms  in  D  t  in  the 

(onnCT.    Tbe  number  of  -words,  from  the  resembUnee  Iwo  fn 

Sfiitacticol  moTcment,  is  nlxnil  equal  In  a  gtrca  perioi  ■*" 

not  differ  much  in  fteqnencj.    TIm  syllablea  tn  Ocrn' 
gnngfit  nan  letun  thon  in  Eogtiah.  but  ttedifferrne 
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introdnoed  into  Gerinan,  and  tlio  use  of  this  most  diugreuUfl 
and  anmelodioua  of  muanurvs  luu^  for  an  UD-Oermaiiic  ear  it 
least,  spoUed  what  would  otborwue  be  Boue  of  tlie  finest  poomi 
in  all  tiic  literature* 

•uffldont  to  BOOouQt  tor  tbe  dlffereooe  lo  tbe  space  oooti|iled  b;  Uw  origfail. 
Kod  b^  ft  vsnJon  from  one  to  tbe  Mlier.  It  la  oootaiooed  eUe6;  by  the  greus 
pumbor  of  sjlUVIc*  to  Ooniun,  iwulda;  from  tbe  fntfer  propartfoti  of 
augmcnteliTo  inllecliaiis  is  lu  ■touz. 

'  'llio  beuilj  gC  Schllto'i  8pudargMg,  for  Uutaace,  b  ndljr  impund  bj 
Uie  lultiDg  moTcmcD;  of  its  vcrae.  and  tJU  cbock  (o  tti«  itadcr'B  nerm  thm 
tho  sudden  earttawutl  pluoge  which  Pegasos  makes  at  the  end  o€  evtrj  al- 
t«ni«l«  line.  If  anj'  thiog  wen  vaoUng  to  i>t«t«  that  aadent  pro«o<ly  ooutd 
not  hare  been  acoeaui^,  raffldent  evidence  might  be  found  In  Its  adndaajm 
of  a  metre  which  accentual  scanning  makes  so  repulsive. 

The  recent  experiments  In  the  way  of  revtring  the  hemneter  fat  Bngti**! 
have  ocrtaluly  Ikco  much  mon  iucoossful  than  those  of  Ifao  siztuoitli  eeattuji 
but  I  Iwlkve  there  is  Uttledlspoddon  toattempttoresuidtBte  tbepeDiameitr 
in  Kiigtiah  venw.  It  fe  •nrprising  that  bo  exqidsiln an  cnr  as  ih&t  of  Speasv 
eoaUL  content  itself  with  siKb  ihythnu  M  those  «f  bis  eae^re  la  olastfeal 
nwtB^and  we  can  hardly  think  him  aerlouB  io  offering  awdi  Ums  as  tbesa  as 
■pactmena: 

See  yea  tbe  bUndaToIdsd  proUa  Ood.  that  faalbored  AKfacr, 
Of  Iiouen  Mfserte  which  makoth  bis  Uoodle  Quae  ? 

Wolc  ye  why,  bb  moothrr  with  a  Veale  bath  cooered  Ms  face  ? 
Trust  me.  least  ho  my  Loouc  hnppely  channce  to  beholde. 


Bitf-naer  hod  at  madi  dlfflcolty  In  theoiy  as  to  pncHoe  In  recoodllag  i 
tual  rhythm  with  clnmic quantity.  "The  aooente,"he  aa^.  In  blsloiurto 
HnrvtTj-  in  llanjowood's  collection,  "somelime  gapeth,  and  as  it  were  yawneth 
ill-fav-oundly,  coming  shortc  of  that  it  should,  and  somctlnM  czoocdlng  tin 
measuic  of  tbe  If  umber,  bb  Id  Carpenter,  the  middle  Billable  being  ned  shorts 
in  BpMche.  when  it  shall  be  read  long  in  raae.  aeemeth  like  a  lame  Oosling, 
that  dmwvth  one  Icgge  after  hlr ;  aod  Ileatt&n,  bong  rsed  shoct*  as  one  sfUa- 
bis,  when  il  Is  lu  venM,  stratobcJ.  out  with  a  DiatiUt,  b  tike  •  lame  Dogga 
that  boldes  up  onelegge." 

Amoti);  all  tho  varioiiti  nitranpia  la  pniM'nt  aa  ancient  poem  to  nodem  read* 
en  in  a  form  supposed  to  be  analogoui  lo  Its  asdaat  abapa,  I  know  of  none 
when  tlie  suoccss  is  moro  doubtful  than  In  Newma]i*B Bomcr.  Tlie  "blind 
old  man  of  Scio's  rooky  iile "  la  r^iorted  to  have  «anied  a  precarious  liveli- 
hood by  chanting,  on  festive  occasions,  the  ballad*  which  Piaietnltia  long 
after  collected  and  arranged  In  the  form  lu  which  we  now  pooseas  them,  as  a 
caoaecutlrc  ecrica  of  pocma.  Mr.  Sewman  has  attempted  to  give  them,  in  an 
£ngtUb  version,  a  form  correepoDdiog  to  tliat  In  wUcb  tiMrf  worn  originally 
oomposed  and  deUveted.  I  am  not  disponed  to  qucriion  the  q^t  or  fidiiiiy 
of  this  trandallon,  and  upon  European  cars,  which  are  of  course,  leas  fa- 
mtUar  than  oort  with  our  national  seriocomic  melody,  the  metre  may  not 
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The  {)oetIc  oioaaures  of  the  AugloSaxon  and  the  Scandinaviau 
Uta^aas  arc  foundod  wJioU^  od  accentual  rhythm,  though  tlie 
most  ancient  Ootluc  rorscfl  aro  by  no  means  alwavs  cupablu  of 
re«olQtiOR  into  poetic  foot 

The  Onniiliim,  in  uumy  reepecttt  one  of  the  most  intcr^stiDg 

produoe  n  ludioroua  «(r«ct ;  but  to  aa  Aiaericui  it  faiu  dtogctticr  tka  olr  of  aa 
aUompt  lo  Mt  the  DUd  to  tbo  tuoo  of  Taokoo  Doodia  The  foUowIng  ar« 
■pedtB«M: 


1.  Ifoldon  Atli«ac  Chcrcupofi 

Oooiage  besloiv'd.  and  enlerprlae, 
'.       Sight  In  pre-emlnGDCQ  be  sc«q 
}      About  Ills  liL-lmol  and  tiis  tltiuld 
In  fa«hloD  of  autumnul  aur. 

iBUsutb  Abroad  imulfaitl. 
Such  Hn  nroiind  htn  hod  riiii  ttion 


S21 

on  Dlnni«d  Tydldea 
tlial  bo  mid  nil  tlie  Xtglrm 
and  urn  excelling  glory, 
unwcary  Arc  ibc  kindlodi 
which,  whco  in  ocvan  vwhed, 
boyood  Uie  host  of  li«av«n  i 
and  down  his  sbould«ra  Windlfidj 


Aud  OTs'd  bim  to  the  midmost  nuike,   wbcrc'or  tho  lout  was  thiduai 


S,  Thick  as  the  ftakes  of  snow  m&j  fall 
When  JOT«  the  Coiinaellor  \»  beat 
Snowlag  on  morlala :  raid  the  lull 
UatH  tho  lo<l7  mountaia-pcaka 
Aod  eke  the  lotoa-bearing  plaf  lu 
Tea,  and  along  the  boar;  brine 
Save  whete  the  bUlowe  wasblog  up 
An  aU  tldaga  orer-wrapi,  wbeue'er 

6a  with  a  hnid  ciaab  down  lie  dropt, 

Hi«  bair.  that  with  the  Onicu  vivd. 

And  ample  trowws,  which  with  gold 

Ab  vhon  in  aolltary  dell, 

A  man  may  klndlj-  rear  a  shoot 

Dainty  and  sll  luxuriant ; 

From  divcnw-blowiug  wlad« ;  and  ft 

But  nuddcn  cometh  wind  Indued, 

And  tmm  iu  own  pit  wrencheth  It. 

Such  thmi  the  aabcnupearcd  loa 

Beneath  Atrldes  MeocUa 


upon  a  d^  of  wtQter, 
bii  wtapooa  to  eztalblt, 
of  wlada  he  aheda  It  eooMaiiC, 
and  outmoet  knolls  it  corer, 
and  tho  fat  tilth  of  pcamnta: 
the  shores  and  irrwks  ll  Uneth, 
r«p«]  it ;  but  beyond  them 
the  Btonu  troin  Jore  la  heavy, 

aod  oVr  him  claar'd  tita  armour, 
waa  niiw  witli  gnro  Nwprlakled, 
and  rih'CT  were  cmbnidMl. 
where  rifn  apring-watcr  bubblclli, 
of  easj'-eproutiui,'  olirc, 
and  round  it  brwms  nistto 
with  a  wlili«  flower  bnddeth : 
with  plenteous  wcijrhl  of  tcmpeat. 
and  on  the  earth  oiit-Iayeth. 
of  PanlhoDs,— Euphorbus, — 
was  italn  and  stript  of  ornumr. 


The  metre  of  Hr.  Newxaan's  trsnsbition  ia  iudtml  the  Mnie  oa  that  of  the 
Ormnlam,  which  I  shall  hatro  oecaalon  b>  montion  with  pnlw.    Bnl 
Mmeted  with  much  lea*  proaodical  skill ;  and  while  the  Ba«y,  faai* 
ibb  rhythm  ia  well  ndaptod  to  the  simpio  Saxon  dialect  of  Oie 
maltltode  of  liquid  and  rowel  endinga.  and  to  the  promc  iiyki) 
tira  and  dlscnasioo,  nothing  can  bo  more  utnuitod,  either  lo  t 
Actko  imd  heavy,  consu&siitol  Kuf{li*h  of  our  day,  or  to  tlte  mi 
meotand  luxuriant  inugery  of  the  Homeric  song. 
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relicB  of  Oltl-EiigliBli  jtoetic  1ii«nitiu«,  Is  strlcUjr  luetrica)  iii  itt 
inorameDt,  uid  of  great  re((uknt)'  la  tbe  strut^ture  of  it^  rvr*p 
It  i«mml>loa  Lattii  poetry  in  adopting  the  ptiuciptc  of  tltu  ulinun 
of  tlio  tiual  vowel  wUen  followed  by  a  word  l)egiiiiung  wilb« 
Towcl  or  aepirato,  uid  iu  reJMting  rhyme  and  alUtcntUifO,  wUitc 
it«  rhythm  u  aooenttul,  like  that  of  all  modem  poetry.  Waiving 
the  diflercncc  between  temporal  and  aocpntnal  rhyllim,  tlie  vcrri- 
iicstion  of  the  Ormiiltim  cloeely  resemblex  ttome  ancient  metrec, 
and  U  tlicrefore  aiwuiiicd  to  have  bcon  borrovred  from  them.  I 
oliall  not  debate  t)io  question  in  this  particular  ease,  bnt  I  mvsi 
protest  against  tliu  thuorice  whidi  u^ume  Uiat  tbe  pattern  of  nil 
tlut  is  modern  in  literature  is  to  be  foand  in  something  that  is 
old.  There  is  a  school  which  traces  nl]  roeeot  forms  of  European 
verse,  rhyme  itee\t  included,  to  T^tin  classical  or  medieval 
poetry,  all  I^tin  metrical  forms  to  Greek,  all  Greek  poetic  meos- 
urea  to  Sanscrit,  and  here,  fortunatrly,  for  want  of  a  new  literary 
continent  beyond,  the  pctligrec  abruptly  Btope,  Koeerablance  of 
form  between  ditferent  langaagoe,  or  their  literary  adaptatioiit, 
may  prove  a  coinmtinity  of  nature  in  man,  but  not  neceesarily  a 
hifitoricat  decent  of  one  from  the  other,  or  oven  a  relationship 
between  them.  Hecnrrence  is  not  always  repetition,  and  It  la  not 
in  the  elightest  degree  improbnble  that  like  thoughts,  itnaj^ 
poetic  phrases  and  poetic  mea»nree  eiiould  originate  epontancoudly 
in  nations  and  agce  that  have  nothing  in  common  bat  their  in- 
nate bmnanity.  The  pride  of  inTc^tigation  must  end  somewbare, 
and  wo  may  as  well  Hdmit  ultimate  facte  in  man  as  iu  brote 
nature. 

I  will  illofltrate  tlie  prosody  of  the  Ormtilnra  by  a  moderniza- 
tion of  the  firet  twenty -two  vcn*e,  in  the  uimc  metre  na  the  text, 
and  I  may  observe  Uiat  the  original  ie  so  purely  KngUah  in  voah- 
niMTj  and  gnunniar  tltat  most  of  tlie  words  I  employ  are  th« 
same  in  form  aud  i^yiitactical  arraugeinent  as  in  the  text : 

KfTW,  broiher  Walter,  broUiw  mine. 

After  Lbo  Utaii't  oftLun^ ; 
Aod  brctbcr  mine  In  Chrifltesty 

By  bapUnn  mid  bcliCTin^ ; 
And  lircrther  in  the  houm  of  God 

Ekn  in  itDocbor  m»nwr. 
In  that  wo-two  hurc  UttLen  up 

One  priestly  rule  to  folluw. 
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Both  oanona  an  in  rank  and  life 

Ab  holy  Austio  'etabtUh«id ; 
I  now  li&ve  done  e'en  oa  tbcpu  badal. 

And  iby  (iKcira  fulflUed, 
For  into  Kngliah  I  have  turned 

Tbo  Oooporfl  Mcrod  to«rhiiig», 
Accwdlng  U)  the  UtUe  gtft 

Which  Qod  U}  me  hath  granted, 
^pu  tUou|{htMt  th&t  ll  tttight  right  ir«U 

Yield  Chrwtliui  touls  mttrii  profttt 
If  Eaj^h  folk,  for  love  of  Christ, 

Would  (nithtully  U  study. 
And  follow  It.  and  ll  fulfil, 

In  Iboujcbl,  lu  *ionl,  fai  doing.* 

•  Nn,  hioferr  Wnltlerr,  brojierr  mln 

Afltcrc  fnt  BtMhcfls  kindc  ; 
&  bFofHTT  min  CriMtcoDdom 

|>uirh  fulluhht  &  purrh  troww^ej 
&  brofierr  mln  1  Oodeu  bua. 

Yet  0  fie  f>ritlc  wbc, 
^Qirh  t>Htt  win  tufcnn  takena  ha 

An  rcgholllxx:  to  foU^ieoD, 
UimdciT  kamiDnk«88  lud  &  hi, 

8wa  mimin  Snout  Avrwstin  actts; 
loc  hitfe  don  «wa  Rumm  t>u  badd, 

&  fi>r{.*ylf)  te  j>in  wlllo. 
Ice  hafc  wcmid  inntill  Ennglfaeb 

(hicldsptllcea  liall^ho  lare, 
Attum  l>au  tittle  wltt  tatt  nu 

HId  UrilditiD  hafc[>[>  Icnodd. 
fm  ^bblcai  tail  Itt  milibte  wd 

Tin  mikell  fnunB  tiumons. 
Tiff  Enngllub  fotlk.  forr  lufe  off  CrtM, 

Itt  woUiI«  yvmc  lenicnn, 
A  follfchcnn  ill.  and  nilcnn  iti 

Wift{>  [Kthlil,  viipp  word,  wi|>|>  dede. 

be  metrical  oonRtrnction  of  ttiU  po^n  in  ho  skilful,  luid  its  ao- 
Dal  rliythm  eo  perftutly  preaerved,  tbat  tlioogli  we  are  con- 
ly  expecting  tlie  rliyrne,  we  scarcely  observe  tliat  it  is  want- 
mud  it  seenu  to  mc  one  of  the  mofit  dexterous  compromiiiee 

{eea  tlio  claflBJetl  and  modern  proeodical  syetciDB  which  occur 

« _____^__ 

pr  want  of  the  proper  ^rpa,  I  am  obliged  to  um  ia  tlila  extract,  u  wcU  ■• 
Ifl  In  Lecture  xix,,  Knoeilmea  y  and  lomcaliiwa  s-  where  the  origtnal  em* 
,  Smoc  characfT. 
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in  the  carlj  poetr7  of  any  recent  Utcratorc  There  exists  bnt  a 
Binglo  manascript,  a  mntilntcd  fngmeDt,  of  this  remarkable 
poem,  and  Uiere  ts  strong  reuson  to  eoppose  tliat  this  is  frcaa  the 
Iiand  of  the  aathor  himself.  The  lines  are  written  condnaoD^lj, 
like  prose,  bat  tliejr  are  so  mari^ed  by  points  ae  to  show  that  they 
ooiuiist  of  fifteen  qrllables  dirided  by  a  panm  after  Hie  eighth,  tbe 
first  hcmjgtich  containing  four  iambic  foot,  th«  latter  tvo  iambic« 
and  an  nmphibnwb.  Theopetically,  wc  may  ooneider  the  proeody 
of  the  Ormnlum  as  eompoeed  of  venos  of  six  iambics  and  an 
amphibrach,  thos : 

And  follow  it  and  it  fulfil  |  fn  ibougbt.  In  word,  ladoliif : 

or  of  coaplctd  conseting  alternately  of  eight  ssd  eevon  syllab 
lines  divided  into  feet,  like  the  hemistichg  of  th«  long  linee,  thue: 

Xb  that  we-two  haro  taken  qp 
One  pflMly  rule  to  follow. 

Upon  the  former  view,  the  versification  voald  be  closely 
litod  to  that  of  many  Latin  poems  of  llie  middle  ages,  as  wcU  u 
to  certain  still  earlier  poetic  forms,  and  the  want  of  rhyraee  uid 
ot  alliteratioo  fsTors  this  theory.  By  tlie  latter  division,  it  would 
nearly  resemble  metrua  very  cxtcndvely  diffused  through  all 
modern  literatnro,  and  then  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
lines,  and  the  alternate  single  and  double  endings,  wonM  be  very 
noticeable  and  importunt  particulars. 

The  Ormuhiin  was  probably  never  pnt  in  circulation,  Tho 
author  hints  tbnt  ho  wtis  Rubjeot  to  tlie  pemecutiona  to  which  all 
who  attempted  to  t-lotlie  the  mystcriea  of  religion  id  the  vulgar 
tongue  were  expn!«cd  during  the  sway  of  the  Koinish  church,  and 
the  mutilatod  condition  of  tlio  manuttcript  tnAy  perhaps  be  as- 
cribed to  ccclcsiftsticfti  boBtility.  Although,  therefore,  there  were 
other  ofirly  Fuglipli  poems  in  forms  partaldng  of  tlie  cbaroetwis- 
tics  of  both  nncient  »nd  modem  promdy,  we  cannot  ascribe  to  A« 
Ormulnm  rhj  influRnpe  upon  the  stmctnn?  nf  later  "English  vctw, 
and  it  ftand^  a.s  a  tini<[np  exnmplo  of  greater  okill  in  v^r^ificadon 
Aan  hod  yet  been  attainnd  in  the  Anglican  tongna 

The  poets  of  the  present  day  are  striving  to  invent  a&v  fwiafi 
and  combinations,  to  emancipate  theni«'lveji  from  some  of  the 
conventional  restraints  of  verso,  to  loown  the  fcCtera  whioh  tbe^ 


Hj^not  wLoUj  tliTuw  ufF,  and  to  infuFe  freeb  life  and  spirit  ioto 
movemoutB  of  the  moBcg  whicli  perpetual  ropetitLOQ  haa  oiiiide 
wearisome  and  iingmcoful.  As  the  bollet-mastar  lus  roTired  the 
dances  of  the  chiralric  ages,  and  borrowod  from  rural  disCriots 
and  distant  proTinceti  complicated  figures,  ^djr  vUrls,  aud  bold 
saltationfi,  ao  the  bard  haA  evoked  f i-oiii  f orgetfnloeaa  and  oh^curity 
antiqiuted  forms,  abrupt  changes  and  quaint  devioee,  eometimee, 
no  doubt,  to  g^vo  appropriate  oxprosfiiou.  to  an  inspiration  which 
liuda  no  fit  uttcranoo  in  the  moulds  of  stereotvped  vcne,  but  not 
Hfess  frequently  to  hido  povertj  of  thought  beneath  the  ill-eortad 
coloring  and  d«KKlin|r  gHtter  of  a  strange  and  gnudy  raiment.  It 
ift  for  snch  maoiu^  gw*^  and  bad,  that  ret-ent  poeta  have  reintro- 
duced double  and  tri-6yllabic  rhynae,  which  had  become  nearly 
obsolete,  into  eerions  verse,  and  thus  denatiomUixed  onr  poetry  by 
employing  an  ornament  for  the  moHt  part  f<;^gn  in  both  form 
and  materitd. 

The  use  of  donble  rhymes  is  not  well  atiited  to  the  Saxon  con- 
Htituvnt  of  our  lajiguagtr,  sinco  the  dropping  of  so  many  of  the 
nnaccontcd  and  le«B  couspicaous  iufluctions ;  for  donblo  rhymes 
«sldom  occur  in  worde  of  Saxon  origin,  oxeept  in  the  paet  tODK 
ftn<i  participle  of  the  weak  verbs  and  in  the  prceent  participle 
with  its  disagreeablo,  tmmelodious  ending  in  wn^.  Chaucor  Bcoms 
to  aSeet.  monosyllabic  rhymes  in  his  verse,  and  indeed  seldom 
etaploys  double  ones,  unless  we  count  as  such  words  in  e  final, 
which  perhaps  we  should  do,  for  there  is  no  doubt  but  tliis  letter 
was  flotinded  in  Cliancer's  time,  as  it  is  now  in  the  cognate  lan- 
gnagea,  and  in  French  verHo.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  study 
of  Spanish  and  Italian  literature  led  to  the  very  frequent  employ- 
ment of  polyayUabic  rliyuies;  and  thougli  not  much  used  by 
Speu^r,  they  continued  in  fashion  down  to  the  era  of  the  Hee* 
tomtioQ.  At  that  period,  French  inflaence  became  predominant; 
many,  not  only  of  the  original  cliaracteristics  of  Knglieh  Utcra- 
tore,  but  of  tlie  forms  of  verae  which  English  poets  hud  Iwrrowod 
^om  the  barda  of  Southern  Europe,  disappoarod  for  a  time,  and 
double  rhymes  oeaiKd  to  be  used  iu  serious  compositions,  until  the 
necessities  of  the  present  century  revived  them. 

French  ycrec,  indeed,  not  only  admits  bat  requires  the  alternate 
use  of  double  rhymea;  but  im  the  last  ayllable  iu  this  ea^  u  only 
the  obecura  «,  which  is  very  faintly  aiticuUtod,  English  poeta  felt 
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that  a  monoeylklHc  rlijine,  with  its  pause,  vna  a  netrof  approxi- 
matJon  to  tlie  Firnch  fcDUnine  rb^me,  as  it  Is  called,  chao  our 
few  disyllabic  consonaaoes,  which  are  much  more  genenll; 
spondeeR  than  trochees,  could  f  nrniab. 

I  liave  spoken  of  doable  and  triple  rhj-mes  aa  foreign  in  form 
■8  TTcll  OH  material.  It  ia  trno  that  manv,  perhaps  most,  of  tbc 
words  forming  trisyllabic  or  dactylic,  and  dissyllabic  or  trocbaic 
rhymes,  exLitod  in  the  langonge,  and  were  employed  in  poetry 
long  before  the  eiateentli  pentary,  bat  they  were  almost  all  l>o^ 
TOwed  from  tlte  Freach,  and  broDght  with  them  an  Rcceotuntioii 
which  tlircw  tlie  stress  of  voice  on  the  last  syllable ;  eo  that  al- 
though now  dactylic  or  trochaic  in  immunciation,  they  originally 
famished  monoeyllabic  rhymes  only.  Tbto  poaltioD  of  the  accent 
efaoVB  bow,  in  Chancer,  motion  and  noftM,  con^any  uid  cMvatrjff 
fiHonis  andjMiotm^,  abstinaunce  and  cowiimMoxes^  appatvnet 
and  Avts^Mutf,  form  perfect  rhymee,  aa  thoy  do  in  Fronch  at  the 
prwent  day ;  and  how  Spen^r,  who  employs  rery  few  double 
endings,  makee  Tanlalut,  videa-ioue,  and  dolorous  rhyme  to  each 
other. 

It  ia  interwting  to  obecrro  tlie  gradual  nAtnralifatiott  of  ^bj^^l 
orthoepy  of  forwga  words  in  the  English  tongue.  Langiiagcs  e9H 
the  claaa  to  which  English  belong?,  inflect  mnch  by  lettercbange. 
This  chttugo  takes  place  in  the  radical,  which  is  nsnally  found  in 
the  Hret  syllnble ;  and  as  iaflcctioo^  of  whatever  cbaracter,  must 
be  distinctly  prononnced  and  made  conspicnons  in  order  to  mark 
the  grammatical  relations  the  first  syllable,  or  that  in  wbicb  tlic 
letter-change  occurs,  naturally  receives  the  etreaa  of  voice.  Ilencc, 
in  all  tbc««  languages,  there  is  a  tendency  to  throw  the  principal 
accent  so  far  bock  as  to  reach  tlie  radJcoL  The  vocabulary  of  the 
French  is  derived,  to  a  great  extent,  from  Latin  words  deprived 
of  their  terminal  inflectiona.  The  French  adjectives  mortal 
and  fatal  are  formed  from  the  Latin  mortalis  and  fatalis 
by  dropping  tlic  iufloctcd  syllable ;  the  French  nomia  nation 
and  condition  £rom  the  Latin  ablative  case  natione,  con- 
dittone,  by  rejecting  tlie  i9  final.*  Inmost  oases,  the  lai4  syl- 
lable retained  in  tlie  French  derivative  was  prosodically  long  In 

*  8om«  etjmologfsts  bold  Uw  ikirivBtioD  of  Ibcse  wxtnLi  to  bv  from  tiie  Ijttio 
MCMaatit*  nOum  tLan  from  ttu  abUHra. 
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the  Latin  orlgiaol,  and.  either  because  it  wba  also  accentad,  or  be* 
CMiae  Llie  aliglit  accent  which  is  pcnxjivablo  in  t)io  French  articu- 
btioD  represents  temporal  loogth,  the  otrc&s  of  voico  waij  laid  on 

e  6Dal  Bj'llable  of  all  those  worda.  When  wo  borrowed  such 
wonLi  from  the  French,  we  took  them  with  their  natiTo  aeeentua- 
tion,  ajid  SM  accent  Li  much  stronger  in  Engllah  than  in  French, 
the  final  flj'Uable  wtut  doiibtless  more  forcibly  enunciated  in  the 
formor  than  in  the  lutter  language.*  The  introduction  of  thoeo 
words  was  aceordinglj  a  diftmbing  element  in  Old-Bnglieh 
orthoepy,  and  as  the  inflacncc  of  this  dement  vw  strengthened 
by  tbo  fact  that  many  English  wordg  were  in^oetod  by  the  weak 
or  aagmentatlre  method,  and  of  coarse  not  accented  on  the  first 
syllable,  the  whole  aooentnal  system  of  the  kngnage  wag  deranged, 
and  oenturiea  elapecd  before  the  radical  pnnciples  of  Gothic 
articolation  recorerod  their  ascendency.  Words  were  accented 
according  to  their  etymology,  not  in  conformity  with  tlie  genius 

the  language,  and  there  h  even  yet  a  conflict  on  this  very  point 
een  the  Saxon  and  tlie  Roniauco  ingredients  of  our  mutlier- 
tongne.  In  Ohaucer^s  time,  the  worda  I  have  quoted  from  him 
were  all  accented  on  the  last  syllable ;  motiSny  naU&a  /  compan-j, 
eAivalr^;  own/ena^tM,  odA^tWlefMMi  and  this  aooontuation  con- 
tinued without  much  change  until  the  middle  of  the  eixtoonth 
eentory.  Rogor  Aacham,  the  classical  tator  of  the  Princoeg, 
afterwards  Queen  Elizabeth,  mnch  commends  the  following  hex- 
■met43T  couplet  by  Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  as  bdng  "trandated 
plainlte  for  the  sense,  and  roandUe  for  the  verse "; 

All  trarcllcra  do  giadij.  report  groat  pidse  of  UljaMB, 

For  ihsl  he  knew  miuijr  mco'a  nunnen  and  mw  man;  clilet. 

lines,  prononneed  with  the  modem  EogUah  accentuation, 

lot  hoxatncteni,  or  tndeod  metro  of  any  eort ;  and  wo  can  scan 
cm  only  by  reading  them  thus: 


^uf  th 


t  AlUiougb  proaodtcal  accent  in  enx^ntlnllr  a  more  tmponant  fcatun  laSa^ 
liali  Uiaa  in  E'niiob  ortboopy,  and  tbvrefnro  wiu  alwnj*  more  conspieooailjr 
Buuked  in  lb<i  tormtr,  ^ottbo  difference  in  tliiarapceldceB  not  appenr  to  liart 
ten)  u  gnat  bctwcca  Uu>  Iwolungtwgfetbno  hundred  yean  owo  oa  tt  proNol. 
mds  Is  erldent  fioni  Ihe  core  &ad  iiilaimiiwi  with  which  I^llItgTaTO  diKC 
■  RibJ6Ct  slmost  wtioUjp  oretlooked  to  modsnt  Preach  gruniiuuik  M  wsll 
fiota  oUter  evtienee 
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All  Inrallvr*  ilo  gUullj  report  gicM  pniiw  of  UIjmm, 

for  l^t  ti0  knpw  nmiiy  mca'i  muuito,  uid  mw  tiMnj  dttea.* 

Tlie  Study  of  lUlian  literatiue,  wliich  becouio  fufiliionabte  abonl 
Hii&  period,  coQcarred  with  the  inborn  teodeudee  uf  Englukto 
revive  iliss  Soxoa  nccuntiiitl  system ;  for  the  ItaliAO  verbs,  Douna, 
and  adjoetivoa  retain  a  &ial  loflectod  syllable,  and  Uiough  tlut 
BjUable  IB  distinotly  arlicuhtt>d,  the  stnjKfi  of  voice  nover  faUs 
upon  the  ultima,  except  iu  a  very  few  rerbe  and  uoutu  which 
liave  loet  the  Latin  iuflt-ctional  ending,  nnd  in  cases  vbere,  for 
metrical  oonvcnienco,  tho  iinal  rowd  ham  been  dropped. 

In  Sir  Philip  iiidnoy's  timo,  tiio  Gothic  pronundatiou  vraa 
already  tu>  far  rcfitorod,  that  our  Gallicized  Laliu  words  had  taken 
a  principal  accent  at  or  near  tlio  beginning;  but  tliey  (Mill  re- 
tain0(]  a  secoudary  accent  at  or  near  the  eud  of  the  word,  BZid 
acconlingly,  while  Chaucer  made  such  worda  aa  nafion,  station^ 
ianibuiKs,  or  dimyllablcB  with  tlie  iLCcent  on  the  laift  syllable,  they 
had  in  Siilncy'g  age  become  dactylic  trieylUblca  Thia  isKliuvm  not 
only  by  the  tiM  wbicli  Sidney  makeo  of  them  in  poetry,  but  we 
havo  hi«  oxpross  antliority  for  the  fact;  for  in  his  Defonec  of 
Poede,  after  mentiouing  the  maHculiue  and  feminine  rhymes  of 
the  French  in  oneand  twoityllable)t,rei<pectirely,  andtbe  adriic- 
c  i  o  1 0  of  the  Italiatus  or  dactyl,  in  three,  he  adds  :  '*  The  Eng- 
lish Iiath  all  tlireo ;  as  cfo,  ^(m,  [niaacnline ;]  foiher^  TdhcTy 
[femiuine  or  trochaic ;]  and  nio2M>n,  jm)/m»i,"  [edrucciolo  or 
dac^lic]  In  like  manner,  Puttonham  aaya  that  ttmv^ixtiitm 
makes  two  good  dactyls,  ctmiribution  a  spondee  and  dactyl.  It 
is  dear,  therefore,  from  this  and  mncfa  other  ooncurreut  testi- 
mony, that  ia  the  luxteentb  oentuiy,  md-ti{»hi)-on,  j)6^i(fiMy<m, 
were  pronouueed  triflylluhieaUy,  with  a  faint  etwindary  accent  on 
the  last  sylluble ;  whereas  at  preaept  the  vowel  of  the  final  ia 
obsourely  articulated,  the  ultima  and  peaultiuui  have  coolcMcd, 
and  the  worde  are  diasyllabic  and  troehaJc-,  or,  at  tJie  vnd  of  a 
verse,  spondaic.     Spenser,  in  hut  Sonnet  on  Scanderbeg,  makw 

*  flArre;,  in  criilcii^Inir  f^p^Qsor's  aocsnbiatJoD.  vhldi  aeenu  to  bave  been 
Uonntioiin  enough,  in>qiiimt  wlnilhrr  )ii?  would  pronounce  tntaOen,  and  pio- 
«*dB  Urns :  ■'  Or  will  Sv^nlor  Immcrilo  bfcituw  may  tappe,  he  bathe  a  (»t- 
bollfed  Arclipdeucon  od  bli  aide,  take  vppon  him  to  coiitroll  UaiMcr  Doctor 
fTataoD  toi  bit  Act  irataUtr;  In  averaoiahlghlyQXlotledof  Matter  Anbamt" 
— HaElewaod,  II.,  27U.    aiUt»a  t*y*AarMter. 


^ 
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pyramt'dg  and  KerofM  ampliihrachs.  pi/rdm\d«  hMh.  Ben  Jort- 
son  aooents  constitute  aad  liquefy  on  the  laet  crllable.*  AUlton, 
in  n  Fenseroeo,  rbjmM  t^fwui  and  contcmpWeon  /  in  the  Hvmo 
on  the  Nativi^,  bc^an  and  ocean,  a\ona  and  nn-t^  eesat'on  and 
throng,  UDHofEtfroW*  and  conncil-toi?^,  stable  and  Beme8QW«,t  and 
in  tlie  Faadon,  tmrs  and  cliarac^r«.  So  in  Paradise  Lost,  he 
aooenta  advirae,  aspid,  convSrse,  aceS^,  frcdu,  impuUe,  pn>- 
iizty  rurfdce^  oonfri/s,  product,  pnecript,  and,  even  wlicn  em- 
ployed ae  nouns,  coneUU,  irt^uU,  cont^«i.  In  trlgvlLiItlua,  Hcu- 
phSmaWt  erysiaUiti4,  triumphed,  maritimt^  e(^agrarU.  Some 
of  these,  mch  aa  accenting  contemjiation  and  g/'^n'on  on  the  final 
ayllable,  are  doubtleiM  mere  poetic  Hi-enHOH ;  /or  Ben  Jonson  in 
his  English  Granunor  aaja  tliat  nouna  ending  in  -ticn  and  -non, 
are  accented  on  the  aiitejjcnultimft,  and  ho  instances  condition 
and  ij^iution,  both  of  wliich  \iv  tnmts  aa  worde  of  f<ntr  syllables. 
Bet  the  (^roat  frcqncnej  of  oltinmto  and  pcnnltimato  acoentnfltioD* 
by  itilton,  of  words  in  which  the  atroHB  of  voice  'u  now  thrown 
fnrtber  back,  ahows  that  the  proDDnciation.  of  the  aeventeentli 
more  cloaoly  resembled  that  of  the  sirtoenth  and  earlier  eentnriefl 
&an  of  the  nineteenth. 

Tandor,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  eome  of  my  exenipHGra- 
tions  from  HClton,  notices  the  enperior  poetic  force  of  the  Mil- 
tonio  accentuation ;  and  he  cites  uprSar  as  being  a  finer  and 
mncb  mow  Ftrilcing  word  tliaii  our  modem  {tproar,  a  pronunciiv- 
tion  which  only  servefl  to  snggest  a  false  e^,-mologT,  uproar  being 
not  a  compound  of  vp  and  roar,  bnt  merely  tlie  English  form  of 
the  cognate  German  A  n  f  r  n  li  r .  Tjandor  belicven  Wonlsworth 
^mo  have  )M!en  instnimenbil  in  ]>mmoting  the  modem  disposition 
^"  to  cany  back  the  accent,  but  I  tliink  he  orerratca  "Wordeworth'a 
inflnence  in  this  rcepoct.  The  tendency  to  this  general  change 
manifeated  itself  a  c^ntary  before  the  time  of  that  poet,  nor  hafo 


>  In  GU'a  Phonographic  8p«UIn^,  y  and  <a  final  u«  nude  Icag,  a«^  dMttnJ. 
X,  finalj,  eiuwij.  bumlj.  Irnrj,  skurnitj.  indrilltj.  inlMrJt,  komodlt). 
Wlildi  afford*  a  BtionE  preaoniplioD  Uiat  Uiew  fifllnbliCM  r«c«fvcd  at  lenat  a  dla* 
Unet  aocoadary  scoonL 

t  Pnttenham  (IIuli?wood.  T.,  87)  Miyii,  "  Sometlm>ni  it  vounds  bi;il4T  to  My 
rtvOctbie  IhAO  r^iNlpS)))!'.  rCdSvl>r9bII>  than  rto{tv«ritb1!>."  Thfa  ahows  that  Uia 
Mwnt  in  thU  KnnlniitiiMi  vim  fluotitarlng.  knd  Diat  la  rvmoMt,  It  bad  not  yet 
been  canitd  fanhcr  barli  tbun  the  aiiiept^niilt. 
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hid  writings  ever  become  BDfficieiitl;^  popoUr  to  have  awakened 
it,  hud  it  boon  dormant.  Tha  same  trritic  montionB  tnutoenl, 
oSneordance,  c6ntnxy,  im}uatxy,  inimical,  ftJnlcmplate,  tf^neal- 
cate,  dkail,  ^fexander,  adnorooa,  rii^lanaiy,  dt^nltftrj,  ■pervmp- 
tor)-,  a«  words  wliicli  have  in  rcry  recent  times  transfenvd  the 
accent  to  the  initial  t^yllable.*  Thia  list  might  have  been  voij 
maoh  enlarged,  but  tlie  changDR  indicated  hy  Landor  hare  not  all 
becKHne  established  in  this  eoantrj,  and  Bomo  of  them  uc  to  bo 
regretted,  beoanse  they  tend  to  oli«Gure  the  etjmolc^  and  daa- 
aical  quantity  of  the  words  where  tbej  occur. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  caaee  where  tJie  change  of  aooMit 
has  brought  back  a  word  to  its  proper  form.  A  striking  instance 
of  thia  sort  occurs  in  the  word  hoapUal.  This  was  formerly  ac- 
cented on  the  second  syllable,  hospital,  and  in  popttlar  epccch,and 
at  last  in  writing,  the  initial  he  waa  dropped  and  the  word  beciMne 
apital,  and  was  wi  spelt  both  in  poetry  and  prtise.  This  aooentn- 
atioa  has  to  dixguuted  the  word  tliat  Ijindor  lielievea  even  Bcsi 
Jfmson  to  have  been  ignorant  of  its  ctyrnolc^,  though  the  pas> 
aagc  he  cites  ^m  JtiUHon  liy  no  mcanii  sastainn  the  opinion.  The 
strong  accentuation  which  characterizue  the  English  articalatirai 
makes  ns  so  eonsiblo  to  that  clement  of  spoech  that  we  habitually 
conceive  of  it  as  a  Kignificant  element  of  itMlf,  and  no  mispronnn- 
dation  of  English  by  foreigners  so  effectnally  eonfonnda  ns  as  the 
truispoeitioD  of  an  accent.  It  has  with  ns  taken  the  place  both 
of  ancient  qnnntity,  and  of  the  pnbtilty  in  the  discrimination  of 
the  quality  of  voweJis  which  belongs  to  the  cognate  tongues.  An 
cdote  current  at  oar  national  metropolis  will  illustrate  the  im- 
»  which  penoas  of  iiioe  car  liabituaJly  give  to  accentuation. 
vera,  a  few  years  rinco,  two  Senators  from  the  SoutliwaiL, 
whom  pronounced  the  name  of  the  State  they  represented 
u,  the  other  Arlianiias,  both  of  them  making  the  accented 
ntiatir,  ft5  to  leave  tlie  rest  of  the  word  almost  in- 
ipli^hed  officer  who  then  predded  in  the  Sen- 
.-.ing  the  Senators  in  qnesdoa  as  they  roee  to  speak, 
accentuation,  and  always  announced  one  of 

16H,  obMnres,  that  tbe  ncoeot  la  hakoity  has  ihlflcd 

flitt  •j'llftUe,  within  twen^  yean.    Boc«n  complalAnl 

Of  BCOODt,  sod  nUd,  "  etSnumplxto  la  bad  tatoagh,  bul 
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&em  as  '*  tlie  Seoator  from  ArlcaDBae,"  tlie  otiiur  ats  "the  Sena- 
tor from  Ark&nsas." 

Tbsrc  are,  indeed,  ex&niplefl  of  a  tran«poBition  of  the  accent  in 
the  oontruy  direotion.  The  latin  dUcn^  is  a  ofl£o  in  point  It 
w»9  fonnerly  accented  on  the  firet  syllable,  diteipUj  and  in  con- 
f otmi^  with  this  accentuation,  it  was  sometimes  spelt  di»pU  ;  but 
the  inetancee  of  this  character  are  too  few  to  be  considered  as  taj 
thing  but  ezoeptiotu  to  the  well-eetabUshed  general  tendencj  of 
the  Engliflli  speeob. 

The  inclination  to  throw  back  tlie  accent,  though  leaa  preva- 
lent in  thia  countrj',  m  I  shall  show  hereafter,  ie  carried  to  an  ex- 
baragant  lengtli  in  Eugkud,  uiid  hetice  euch  distorted  pronnn- 
ciations  as  didceaan  Chrj/eostoniy  which  are  not  only  without  any 
etymological  foundation,  bat  In  a  high  degree  immelodioue  and 
anrhythmical. 

The  prosody  of  the  Gtithio  longuagee,  and  of  English  more 
perhaps  than  any  otlier,  is  innch  affected  by  the  monoeyllabio 
form  of  so  many  of  our  moHt  important  words.  The  short  worde 
in  the  Romance  tongues  are,  not  alwayu,  indeed,  but  very  gener- 
ally, particles  or  other  words  tieudly  not  emphatic,  whereas,  in 
English,  monosyllables,  especially  if  of  Saxon  origin,  are  very 
often  tlie  most  emphatic  words  in  a  period.  Besides  this,  the 
majority  of  oar  niouoeyllablea  end  with  a  coDsonant,  often  with 
two,  and  as  the  follnwing  word  in  most  cases  begins  with  a  con- 
sonant, monosyllabic  words  generally  have,  in  spite  of  our  insea- 
dbility  to  mere  quantity,  if  not  a  technical  prowdical  length,  at 
least  an  environment  of  coneonnntal  eomids,  which  makc«  them 
rhythmically  long  in  comparison  with  the  unacconted  syllables  of 
longer  words,  and  of  course  unfits  them  for  elements  of  the  dao- 
tyUc  measuree: 

The  frequency  of  double  and  triple  rhymes  in  tlie  works  of 
ffidney  and  other  admirers  of  Italian  and  Spanish  poetry,  coo* 
trttia  remarkably  with  their  comparative  rarity  in  their  cootcm' 
poraiy,  Spender,  who,  though  inlluenoed  by  romantic  mo<Iels  in 
the  plan  of  hifl  story,  followed  native  KugUtili  precedecitB,  or  forms 
k>ng  natUHLlized,  in  the  structure  of  his  venu;.  'W'hile  Spenser 
Tery  generally  uses  monoeyllabio  consonances,  we  find  in  Sidney 
such  rliymei!  ns,  vignify,  diepxify  ;  muiaUe,  auUabU;  ru/ta^ity, 
nbUity ;  Mr^fultieaa,  icaivfuiMga ;  d«ligA0ilnea»,  riglttfid- 
90 
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neM,  aiffhffvinatgy  ^nt^fainMs;  diadaif^tdMUy  painfufneaa; 
teddee  many  oompoiind  ones,  as  Au/AMMy,  Udtawiy ;  j/lfomtn 
daUtj  Uwtsure  doth  ;  Mmiber  ncty  cumber  not ;  framed  w,  Ucuned 
anr]  even  among  tlio  few  poetic  licenses  of  Cluuccr,  we  find 


%a 


tUis  couplet  in  Uie  Sompnouree  T&le : 

BofnUuil  marc  thaa  ta  an  buodred  jibiow, 

Sllra  by  Ui«  liuibond  maa  wbo*  Uict  (bo  jtAiw  ^* 

Tlio  resuscitation  of  pol^jrllabic  rhTine  and  its  more  frequent 
tntrodactioQ  into  sorioiis  poetry,  are  partly  tlie  effect  of  onr  utte^ 
with  tbfi  ondlces  repetition  of  particnlar  monoeylkbic  rbjuies  Into 
which  Gngliih  poetry  had  nm,  and  a  consequent  craring  for  nov- 
elty in  sonnd,  and  partly  to  tlie  attempta  at  a  more  atricrt  oonform — 
ity  of  tranalationfl  to  their  origioal,  whioh  Es  a  natoril  raanlt  of  onr*^ 
increaguig  familiarity  with  foreign  literatorca.     To  say  noChin^^^ 
of  tho  almoflt  cxoluaivo  employment  of  douhle  rhymes  in  Italian  _,^ 
it  will  be  remomborod  that  iu  French  poetry,  tho  use  of  couple 
with  rhymee  ending  alternately  mono«yllabioally  and  with  th- 
mnte  ^  or  what  are  eallod  nuecoline  and  feminine  rhymes,  is  et 
ligmtory;  and  many  Gorman  writers,  not  only  ncedlenljf  hte-^^^T^ 
very  unwisely,  a«  I  tliinV,  hare  imposed  upon  themselTea  tt^_^ 
aama  inoonvenient  ntlu.     Iu  making  English  versions  of  poec:^..^ 
in  tliose  languages  where  the  metro  of  tho  original  Is  rataiu^_j^ 
tranBlatora  often  ondeavor  to  follow  tho  rhymes  of  the  text  tt,-^^ 
id  tho  pedantic  oxootnesB  with  wfaicb  this  nil«  is  adhered  to^ 
from  prodncing  an  oxaot  conformity,  very  often  leads  bo 
much  wider  disparity  than  would  foUow  from  llie  use  of  moi^    ' 
syllabic  rhymes  alone.    The  French  mnte  or  feminine  *,  wlu'^-j 
In  poetry  nearly  oorrcsponds  to  the  German  0  final,  acaroety  i^  ^^ 
an  equivalent  in  EugUiUi  orthoepy.     Our  short  onaocented  y  Ht^^^ 

*  Oown  tMC  Mnie  ttognlafty  ooaalrooUd  double  A^ibm,  whJeb  pan 
prora  that  the  *  flul  of  words  now  monaqrlbble  wm  artfanlatod  la  tk 
On  p.  983,  Vol.  I.,  Pauli'a  nliliuB,  b  ttiC* ooupkt : 


to 


ksA,  p.  870 : 


To  dpek*  a  KOodlr  word  vniff  hm^ 
For  ull  tli«  gold  (AKl  ta  In  Btmt, 

So  woll  I  Douslit.  tlial  anr  Uma 

Be  loat  ot  tlut  Uiou  faoHt  do  fi|Mwt  (b7  nw.) 


Ttiero  are  wrenl  ilmUar  annpUs  b  Boodtn.    la  La  oule  Bigk.  &• 
rtirniM  Ajw  mt  Willi  tfrmt,  aad  xy  me  (nlgfa  me)  whb  prgmt,  ^fOM.  ud  erfimt. 
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is  tnncl)  more  distioctlj  articulated,  uid  the  English  eonnds  near- 
ert  to  it  are  thow  of  the  common  pronrinciation  of  a  final  and  un- 
accented in  snch  words  as  America,  Chma,  and  the  teniiinal  er 
in/aiMr,  and  the  like,  where  our  very  inaudible  ntteranco  of  the 
r  learee  alrooet  notlung  for  tbe  ear  but  tlie  obecnre  vowel  sound 
preoedisg  it,  which  is  cloeelj  analogoos  in  qualit^^  and  very  nearly 
eqnal  !n  prasodieal  quantity,  to  the  French  and  German  e  6nal. 
But  these  sounds  are  of  bo  rare  oecurrenco  iu  Englisli,  that  tliey 
by  uo  means  answer  the  demands  of  the  translator,  aod  ho  accord- 
iogly  roaorta  to  oar  antiquated  verbal  forms  in  -e^  or  •«//«,  as  Iov(«t, 
lovcth,  and  to  the  participial  form  in  -in^,  as  loving.  These  »jl- 
Iflbic  augments  are  very  far  from  being  the  prowdicai  cquivalcnta 
of  the  reliables  tliey  ore  forced  to  Btand  for,  and  in  fact  dc  ^em 
truly  represent  tho«e  syllables  than  a  monosyllabic  rhj-mo,  with 
the  oaual  pause,  would  do.  To  exemplify :  Tn  Goethe's  magnifi- 
cent Archangelic  Trio  in  the  Prolr^e  to  Faust,  the  alternate 
doable  rhymes  are  all  in  the  unaccented  c  final,  except  in  two  in- 
Btanoes,  where  tlio  liquid  n,  which  is  ahnost  ae  soft  as  the  e  alone, 
fa  made  the  termination.  Yet  in  the  beet  English  translation,  that 
of  i(r.  BriMjks,  these  double  rhymes  are  unifonnly  repnjwjiited  by 
active  participles  in  -in^,  except  in  one  instance,  wliere  the  trana- 
lator  finds  u  double  rhyme  in  oc^m^  motwru,  and  another  wliero 
he  employs  tlic  old  third  person  sin^Ur  of  tlie  vorbs  l^tuieth, 
comprehendeik.  The  poem  in  question  contains  twenty-eight 
lines,  ten  of  which  end  in  e  oWure,  four  in  the  liquid  n.  In 
Mr.  BrookB*8  translation,  otherwise  admirable,  ten  of  the  corre- 
flponding  linea  of  the  vermon  terminato  wttli  the  active  participle 
in  -ing^  one  of  ttie  most  nnmclodiuiis  sounds  of  iho  Ungonge,  and 
the  Weise  Reiae,  Starke  Wcrke,  schucl  le  Helle, 
of  the  ori^nal,  where  the  final  vowel  constjtntes  tlio  outire  syl- 
lable, (the  oousonanta  belonging  to  the  first  syllable^)  are  repre- 
aented  in  Engli^  by  founding  roundtag,  landing  eamprehtmd- 
vtg,  Reeling  alternating,  that  is,  syllables  qunntitntively  f^ort  by 
syllablos  quantitatively  long,  which  is  in  my  judgment  a  wider 
departure  from  the  prowdy  of  the  original  tiian  the  employment 
of  mono^yUabic  rhymes,  with  the  inevitable  pan^e  a^r  them, 
would  have  been.* 


*  Attfaoui^  acooDt  U  the  only  recogoiztxt  fonnal  Inw  of  moclcm  measure, 
JH,  rrsD  indvpcadcall;  of  Ut«  unuigeiiieiit  of  vowela  and  coiiaomuiU  whldl 
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The  Latins  tificil  trocheee  for  spoDdces  at  the  end  of  bexametn<i 
the  pftiiac  at  tiic  doM  of  tlie  mooAiire  serving  to  Icngtheo  tin 
Bb(»t  Snal  Byllnblc ;  bat  they  apparently  preferred  not  to  employ 
trooliOQS  ending  in  a  rowel,  unleM  the  sense  required  or  permincid 
a  formal  suspeasion  of  the  roioe ;  and  it  vill  be  found  that  most 
of  the  trochaic  tenninntions  of  the  Latin  hexametere  end  In  a  cod* 
sonant,  or  with  a  logic&l  interruption  in  tlie  ejntax.  The  Greelu 
practised  the  eame  Keerve^  and  helped  the  ehort  rowel  wheo 
practicable  by  tJie  f  t'tpeXxvaTiKoy. 

The  unpleasant  eSeet  of  tlie  lue  of  onr  few  infiectional  double 
rh7me«  is  remurlcably  shown  in  TennjBon's  Claribel,  a  poem  of 
tweoty-one  Uaos,  tlilriuou  of  which  end  In  the  old  third  pemm 
singular  present  indicative  of  the  verb ;  as  lielh^  ti^hetKt  hoomeiK, 
humrnetA,  comolh,  and  so  forth.  This,  of  courae,  is  not  aocidest- 
td,  and  habit  makes  this  repetition  of  the  lispini;  tA  tolerable  to 
iM,*  but  what  would  bo  its  oGEact  on  French  or  Itiitian  cans,  and 
what  sounds  would  the  unfortuDate  foreigner  produce  who  shoold 
atteozipt  to  read  the  poem  aloud  t  * 

That  double  rhymes  will  contiune  to  be  freely  naed  in  serioua 

as  well  as  in  lighter  Knglish  poetry,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but,  as  we 

hare  few  graeefol  and  eSective  polyeyllabic  endings  in  words  of 

Saxon  etymology,  the  vcreifier  will  generally  be  forced  to  seek 

them  hi  the  Konian  and  Komance  element  of  our  speech,  and 

ihuft  th«  frwjiieac^  of  double  rhymes  tends  to  Increase  the  pro- 

I'  "  ■;  words  in  our  poetic  dialect.     This  ia  wsrtainly  a 

il,  aa  it  involves  a  aacrifice  of  purity  of  diction,  and 

live  vociibulary,  to  a  morbidly  fafitidioius  oar,  and  a 

't  depraved  by  the  study  of  foreign  modest 

:  ilily  of  veTW.  wp  cannol.  with  Imponlty,  nbaty 

'■  qiumiity  of  words  nnd  their  el«inents.    Sudi 

'  tivoasuch  syllkbla*  u  our  participial  ter> 

und  outDol  Iw  made  liy  nrt— unlem  b;  tlin 

^it,  Ma,  etc. — the  proaodioJ  oqtiivnlrnu 

<       <BBd  of  Um  vow«b  whh  Uquldi,  m  in  Um 

<  ■'    T^.L.,  refetTtiigtoherxaaoody  onHn.  Hfr- 
u  bctweeo  doulila  tlijnieB  «iid  Inflectio&al 
i.iii.i-tvollnM.  All  the  rhjnn  ara  InllMtloiud 
them  ara  poRictpla)  endfaigs  tn  -itig, 

•  Tt  upos  Goirer  tor  hdpiiig  falmwtf 
I. Ill  ecrre  bis  tun: 
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Poetry,  by  oonforming  forcig;n  words  to  tlie  uative  acceatua- 
on,  hfl£  made  eomc  omcada  for  the  mifichicf  it  ha^  done  to  tho 
iguago  by  omplo^iog  aliens  OB  sabstitntcs  for  wort)iicr  aborigi- 
It  may  roador  a  yet  grcnter  service  by  reetoring  gracefal 
ftnd  melodious  ending*  which  a  too  powerful  Gallic  iiillnence  has 
8acriiic«d.  The  exii*ting  waut  of  dtiuble  rli^iues  migtit  be  in  part 
sapplied  by  the  reTival  of  the  Saxon  inflectjons,  many  of  vrLicb 
oontiDtied  to  be  employed  down  to  the  time  of  SpcnKT.  Wby 
abonld  we  confine  ourselvea  exciuRivety  to  oar  otTenidve  ringing 
participiBl  ending,  and  not  rattier  eay,  sometiraee  at  leaiit,  f/itn- 
and,  ^itterand,  nngand-,  for  Khining,  glitusring,  sinfpugf    And 

"  For  n  liMBtiaiu  nuker  U,  in  truth,  but  a  bungler,  uid  not  a  PocL  Swih 
mea  were,  in  effect,  tbomost  part  of  all  your  old  rimen,  and  epccially  Qower, 
who.  to  make  up  his  rime,  would,  tor  the  most  pari,  wiiw  his  termtnani  sQla- 
t>le  witb  false  orthograpbie,  and  mai^  ttHMS  nut  sticke  to  put  in  a  plaine 
Freach  word  for  an  EngUab ;  and  so.  l>j  y<yai  leav«,  do  inany  of  ouc  coixuaoa 
rimen  M  ihut  day." 

Uany  of  tba  Praaeli  words  wliioli  flnii  aiijHwr  io  Cbimccr  wi<r«  introdticed 
for  tbo  uko  of  tha  rh^o,  aod  not  unfroqucnU;-  Ukm  M  MiOf  stood  fn  tbo  podnu 
wbldi  b«  tnuttJalcd  or  paraphntficd ;  but  there  Is  almost  as  great  a  prcdomi- 
nuiee  of  Frendi  Ajnua  Id  hii  own  original  wotIol  ' '  Tbe  Sciuina  Tale  "  baa 
aot  beeo  traced  to  any  foid^  suurce,  and  is  beliOTed  to  be  of  C'Iuuicct'r  own 
laTcntion,  but  of  tbc  aiz  htindicd  and  twenty4wo  tinea  of  which  tbat  fng- 
menl  conairis,  one  hundred  and  eighty -scrcn  end  with  Romanoc  words,  thou^ 
the  pTDfiortjoa  of  Anglo-aaxon  words  in  ifafl  poem  is  more  than  ninM;  per 
omt 

Mn.  Itrownlnf'B  "  Or  of  the  Oiildreu  "  cvntnitia  noc  hundred  and  AAj 
rtnan,  with  alu-ntnte  double  aiid  xin^iie  rhynir-j.  and.  of  coumi-,  tliere  are  forty 
pain  of  double  riijrme*),  or  eighty  doiiblft-rtiymi'd  wortlti.  The  ]irci|)OHiea  of 
Romaooe  words  in  the  whole  poem  ix  but  right  pnr  cent. ;  but,  of  tlic  «igbty 
doatile-rbynied  Urniiiuils,  twenty-four,  or  thirty  per  cent.,  are  Komiancc,  bo 
that  near^ onefounli  of  the  one  liuiulred  Romance  worda  inlroduced  into  the 
poem,  are  found  In  tbe  double  rhymes ;  while,  of  tbo  eighty  alnglerliymed 
terminal*,  serenty  ore  certainly  Anglo-Saxon,  and  of  tiie  nrmaimiiig  Vea,  Itiree 
or  four  are  probably  so. 

In  the  "Dead  Pan."  Uina  are  about  one  bundnd  doublfrrtiym«d  endinga, 
ieea  tlian  ODO-haif  of  wMcb  ar«  Anglo-Saxon  ;  and.  In  th«  "Lost  Bower,"  out 
of  about  one  hniidrcd  and  fifty  double  rbymea,  more  Hbtsa  one-third  are 
Romance. 

I  hATe  made  thta  exnmtnaUon  of  Mn.  Browabj^'a  worlu,  not  as  a  criticism 
upon  tli«  diotioD  of  one  of  tbe  <rery  lint  Bngllah  poeAs  t£  tbls  ace,  tlie  lint  fe* 
mole  pool  of  any  age,  but  to  show  ibni  ov«o  in  tbe  atyle  o<  a  fcreat  artlati  (A 
one  who.  by  pr^ercnce.  employs  native  wordH  wbererar  it  is  posdble,  aooB* 
nity  to  ifae  rain  of  continental  versification  inevitably  involves  tbe  intro- 

cljon  uf  an  undue  pioportiou  of  RoBiaoce  words. 


THOvsoir  Ain>  emcvsToivK. 


jBCT. 


why  slionid  wo  not  now  emiiloj  tlic  old  mfimtive  and  plural  ui 
-en,  aa  in  theiw  Une6  of  CbaDcer ; 

For  look  of  «a>mre.  dob  o(  aa  ihul  tUtn, 
Al  liad  jc  Men  k  iblag  rrilli  botbe  joim  tfun. 

Ye  lAvilfii  mlhi<r  ndclie  n  Uiiiijc  f-tpim 
Than  I,  tad  wber  tne  bettc  were  to  aZUfn. 

With  hcTllj  will  Ihoy  norrni  acd  iM«ml«» 
To  all  tiiia  (hing,  (her  Aide  not  o  wlglit  Sky  £ 
BMeclilng  him  of  grooe,  or  Umt  they  «Mnlm, 
That  b«  would  fnttUtA  ham  a  cettoJo  d«y. 

It  U  remarkable  that  Tbomgon,  who  employs  archaic  worda 
and  forma  with  snch  aingtdarly  h.ippy  effect  in  the  Cii«tle  of  Indo- 
lence, did  not  uvail  himself  of  thu  pluml  to  vary  hiH  rhymes;  bnt 
in  the  whole  of  that  mort  exquisite  poem,  there  dooe  uot,  I  ha- 
Uevc,  occm-  a.  single  polysyllftbic  rhyme,  nnlMs  the  coapliog  of 
iffwera  nnd  po>cerg  witli  kourt  bo  so  conadered.  TIic«e  remarks 
apply  with  e(jnal  force  to  SbenitoDe's  School mistrew,  whidi  owei 
mnch  of  iU  attraction  to  its  archaiRmg.  The  only  approach  to  a 
double  rhyme  in  the  whole  poem  is  in  the  ase  of  the  same  cooco- 
nanoea  as  thoee  cited  from  the  Castle  of  Indolence.  It  ia  stOl 
more  oxtTaordinary  that  Spenser,  with  his  boldneBS  in  tlie  employ* 
ment  of  antiquated  and  abnormal  ioDections,  should  so  seldom 
have  resorted  ti>  a  form  of  k>  greiit  metrical  convenienoo,  and  at 
Uie  same  time  so  melodtoux  in  articolation,  as  ilua  old  plural,  the 
decay  of  wliich  is  pcrhajn  tlic  greatest  Icea  that  EogUab  has  snt- 
tainod  in  tho  mtxliaaism  of  vome. 

The  EngUaU  Ianp;uago  cannot  long  sapplj  the  MMariUes  of 
poetry  without  the  introdnction  of  now  elements  of  Tone.    The 
ondent  temporal  metres  were  inexhaustible,  bocuutt  tho  porciota* 
tions  nnd  combinatioue  of  tho  prosodical  feet  were  infinite;  but 
when  we  establish  the  mlc  that  in  every  couplet  there  shall  be  two 
words  which  reeemble  each  other  not  only  in  prosodical  or  in  ac- 
centual lengtli,  but  in  tlicir  vowel  and  ooosonaotal  elements  also, 
we  tutroducf  into  vcn^  au  injiprediont,  the  supply  of  which  is 
lituitad.    lliere  are,  as  was  observed  in  tho  last  lecture,  thminsTiiw 
ci  good  poetic  words  which  have  no  rhymes,  othen  whj(di  kav^ 
at  most  but  a  alnfj^  one ;  and  of  the  rhyming  words,  lliiniyiiiil^x, 
again  ore  uneuiled  to  metrical  putpows.    Heuou  rhyme  tuidi  t^^ 
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reduce  onr  a^tikHe  poetical  Tocabnlaiy  to  a  mucli  oarrower  list 
than  that  of  other  languages  uot  more  copious,  but  which  have 
not  adopted  the  fetters  of  rhyme.  We  mnst  enlarge  onr  stock 
by  the  revival  of  obsolete  words  and  inflections  from  native 
sonrces,  or  by  borrowing  from  the  Bomance  langoagee ;  or  again, 
we  mnst  introduce  the  substitateB  to  which  I  have  before  alluded, 
and  which  will  form  the  sobject  ot  the  next  lecture. 


LEOTUEE     XIT. 


AUITBUTION,   UBTB-XHTn,  Aim  ABBOHAITOB. 


Thb  interest  which  the  ekady  of  native  EngllBb,  old  and  new, 
and  of  the  £Jst«r  dialects,  nov  so  f^ncraUy  cxcitoB,  prompts  the 
inquiry  whether  it  is  not  poamble  to  revivo  aotne  of  the  forgotten 
characteristics  of  anoient  Anglican  poetry,  and  thus  to  aid  the 
effort*  of  our  litoratnre  to  throw  off  or  lighten  the  conventioittl 
shaclcI«A  wliicli  chtHainil  and  Romance  authoritiee  have  imp(»ed 
n[K)Q  it.  I  propoBu  to  illuHtrato,  hy  specimens  original  and  imita- 
tive, the  leading  pcculiaritios  of  Anglo-SozoQ  and  Old-Northern 
T«r8c,  as  well  as  of  one  or  two  Bomance  metrical  forms  hitherto 
little  if  at  all  attemptod  in  English,  and  to  suggest  experiment 
upon  the  introduction  of  some  of  them  into  English  poetry.  The 
only  coincidenoos  of  sonod  known  to  English  versification  axe, 
repelltiou  of  the  same  act-entixal  feet  in  the  same  order,  altiteni- 
tion  and  terminal  rhyme ;  hut  these  by  no  means  exhanst  the  list 
of  posBihlo  consonaiiecs,  or  oven  of  thoee  employed  by  some 
branches  of  the  Gothic  family.  The  pootty  of  the  Anglo-SAxoos 
vna  always  rhythmical,  bat  not  always  metrical.  In  modem 
criticism,  rhythm  is  often  loosely  osod  as  synonymous  with  metrt, 
bnt  they  are  properly  distingnished.  Bodo  speaks  of  the  poetry 
of  his  native  land  as  cliaracterized  by  rhythm,  and  he  thns  <^a- 
criminates  between  rh^Hhm  and  metre  : 

"  It  (rhythmus)  is  a  modulated  composition  of  words,  not  so- 
cording  to  the  laws  of  metre,  hot  adapted  ta  the  nomber  of  its 
syllables  to  tlie  judgment  of  the  oar,  as  are  the  venes  of  our  vnl- 
gar  (or  native)  poets." 

"  Metre  is  an  artiliciul  role  with  modntation ;  rhythmos  is  tlie 
modulation  without  the  mle.  For  the  most  part  yon  find,  by  a 
sort  of  cliance,  Bomc  rule  in  rhythm ;  yet  this  is  not  from  an  arti- 
ficial government,  of  the  syUablca,  but  becaose  Quo  sound  and  mod- 

(«4) 
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niatina  lead  to  it  The  vuli^ar  poets  a£[ect  this  nifitienllj- ;  tJia 
akilful  attain  it  by  tLeir  skiU."  • 

Bedo'e  detinitioa  of  rbjthm  is  not  romark*bIe  for  cleanic6»  and 
preonon.  Indeed,  it  is  diSicolt  to  define  rbytlim,  for  the  eoino 
rcEuvin  thnt  it  is  difficult  to  describe  a  Bound,  and  tlic  ombarr&sft- 
nipnt  hiu  been  increa>%d  by  the  detennioatioii  of  critics  to  iomst 
OD  finding  riijthms  whore  none  exiit  In  all  ntnply  rhythmical 
poetry,  there  wilt  occnr  liaee  which  are,  to  all  intente  and  pur- 
poses, mere  proeo,  just  aa  in  metrioal  poetry  we  now  and  thea 
meet  lines  which,  by  poetie  license,  violate  the  established  canons 
of  metre.  In  a  general  way,  we  may  tay  that  avoeut  is  to  rhythnt 
what  the  foot  Is  to  metre,  arid  we  may  illustrate  the  proAudioal 
value  of  the  accent  by  comparing  a  rhythmical  verse  to  a  moaical 
meMore,  where  the  nomber  of  acc^ls  U  constant,  though  that  of 
the  notes  is  variable,  just  as  is  that  of  the  syllables  in  rhythmical 
poetry.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  laws  of  mosic  are  moro 
strictly  observed  tbaa  those  of  rhythm,  in  which  latter  there  ia 
great  Uoansa  both  as  to  the  numlier  and  the  position  of  the  ao- 
eents. 

Metre  may  be  defined  to  be  a  soocemioa  of  poetical  feet  ar- 
nngcd  in  regular  order,  according  to  certain  types  recognized  as 
standards,  in  verses  of  a  determinate  length. 

The  following  lines,  from  the  Primus  Passos  of  Piers  PloDgh- 
m&n's  TlsioQ,  are  rhythmical  bat  not  metrioal,  tod  Utey  conform 
to  the  Saxon  modeU  in  all  respecta,  except  that  the  abort,  or  un- 
aooented,  sylLiblw  are  generally  more  nutnerous  than  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  verse,  thu  particles  being  often  omitted  in  the  poetry  of 

that  nation : 

Wliat  Uils  uonniaJ^o  bfnteiHUt, 
And  the  in«rke  dale, 
And  th6  fdd  fnl  of  folk, 
I  atul  jrnw  fairv  >Uvwv. 

A  toralf  lady  of  leere^ 
la  Ifaneo  y-clotbid, 
OaoMdouti  from  acMM 
,Aod  called  mo  fairs, 
And  wide.  "  Sone.  slepestow  1 
Beslotr  tliis  pvple, 
Uov  bi«e  tb<;i  lien 
AUo  abouw  ihc  huugc  T 
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The  raocwto  parte  of  this  peple 
That  piinsetti  on  Uiis  ertfae. 
Have  itwi  wuraliip  iu  Uun  vorld, 
Tlwl  wilne  no  beuro ; 
01  ovOtet  IwTiMM  ttiaa  horo 
Hold  tlMi  no  tale." 

Ketre,  therefore,  was  not  an  eaeeiitiat  (xnistitiieat  of  An^^y 
S&xoD  verse,  and  tlie  few  iiutanoes  o£  its  occnrrenoe  are  chiefly 
accidental  coincidenuea,  although  a  Saron  bard  may  occasionally 
luTO  employed  it  desigaodly,  just  as  a  modem  poet  may  confine 
himaelf  to  doable  rhymos,  or  mtroduoe  alliteration.  Of  rhymed 
poetry  there  are  a  few  examples,  as  well  as  of  what  i^  called  line- 
rhyme,  bat,  in  general,  like  (•udin^  auum  to  liavc  \teen  avoided 
nitlier  than  Bought  for.  An  EiiglliU  car,  then,  would  recognize 
in  Anglo-Saxon  verso  none  of  Iho  Jirrmal  charactoriBtic&  of  |>oetrT, 
and  it  would  Etrikc  a  raodorn  hou-cr  as  merely  an  tmmeasured  and 
irrogular  recitative. 

The  most  prominent  formal  feature  of  Anglo-Saxon  veraifioa- 
tion  la  ita  ragolar  alliteratioo ;  and,  with  certain  exceptkms  and 
lioensaa  not  neoeesary  to  be  noticed  at  present,  this  was  an  indift- 
pen5able  characteristic  of  the  poetiy  of  that  langoage,  as  well  as 
generally  of  the  Old-Northem  or  leelandio. 

It  was  aUo  much  employed  iu  Old-English,  but  whether  ita 
nee  was  confined  to  eertain.  diBtricta  or  local  dialects,  or  what  wero 
the  circumstaucea  that  determined  ita  applit^ation,  is  not,  I  be- 
lieve, yet  ascertained.  The  Ormulma,  which  i«  not  alliterative, 
has  b<«u  supposed  to  have  been  writlea  by  a  native  of  the  North 
of  England,  licmuse  its  dialect  is  marked  by  Scandioarianiaua 
probably  derived  from  the  Danish  popolation  of  the  border  oooo- 
ties,  and  we  elionid  tJierefore  expect  that  its  verification,  as  well 
as  its  cUrtion,  would  exhibit  trnties.  of  tlie  influence  of  Scandina- 
vian models  ;  but  of  tliiH  there  are  no  indieiidonit.  There  is  also 
a  p.-ou>Hge  in  ('hiinrer,  now  a  regular  Htock  quotation  in  all  eaeaya 
on  tliie  RubjtTt,  wliidi  Mwini)  to  ehuw  that  ttie  berdn  of  other  Eng- 
liah  C'ountiea,  moot  rumotc  from  the  Daniali  colonica,  did  not  em- 
ploy aUitcmtion  or  even,  rhjiuo.  Tho  narrator  in  the  Frologne 
to  the  PorsonoB  Tale,  saye : 

But  tnittWtli  well,  I  nm  o  mActm  maa, 

I  GUiaot  KWUt,  ram,  ram,  ntf.  1)f  my  l«tMr, 

And,  Ood  wotv.  ritiu  bald  I  but  Uttle  IwtMr. 
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There  are  man^  paKagee  in  other  earljr  English  writers,  n-liicli 
point  to  a  marlted  difference  between  the  poetic  fonne  of  Nortli- 
em  and  Soutbem  England  ;  and  the  general  inference  would  be, 
that  the  reru£catioii  of  the  South  oonformed  to  clji^cal  aud  Ro- 
mance, that  of  the  North  to  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scaudiuavian 
models.  I  do  not  diiCftver  sufficient  evidence  that,  at  any  tlnie 
after  Nomuin  EngHtdi  wad  reougnized  as  au  iiidejwndvnt  speech 
diAtinot  from  both  its  itourcui,  alUumitiuD  wa«  geiicruU/  regarded 
at  a  regular  and  obligatory  cooetJtucut  of  Kiigli^i  vcrwc,  though 
it  wad  freely  etnpbyod  aa  an  onuuncut  by  iDdtviduoI  writers  in 
the  fourteenth,  and  oven  fiftoonth  or  sixteenth  centtmce.  How- 
over  this  may  bo,  metro  and  rhyme,  perhaps  n£  mach  from  the 
fiplendid  bqccoss  of  Chanoer  as  from  any  other  canee,  became  osbib- 
Ibhod  choracterifrtica  of  versiScation  before  the  commencement 
of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  Piera  Plonghman  is  the  last  work 
of  any  real  iiupijrttuice  in  Eagli^di  literary  history,  which  follows 
the  original  type  of  Anglican  verse. 

The  rote  which  governed  ttie  employment  of  alliteration,  stated 
in  itfi  mo«it  gunenU  forui,  iiud  without  specifying  the  exceptionii 
and  qualifications  tliat  under  dilTerent  circaioAtanaw  attended  it, 
is,  that  in  each  couplet  tliree  emphatic  words,  {or,  by  poetic 
license,  accented  gyUabUs,)  two  in  the  liret  Unc,  and  one  in  the 
eecond,  must  commence  with  the  same  conBonaot,  or  with  vowels, 
in  which  latter  case  the  initial  letters  might  be,  and  generally 
were,  different.  The  position  of  the  allitcratod  words  in  tho  first 
hue  was  arbitrary,  and  varied  according  to  the  convenience  of  the 
poet,  but  the  nUiteratjon  in  the  second  line  Bhould  fall  on  the  first 
emphatic  word.  Nevertheless,  the  hne^  were  so  short  that  the 
fltrees  of  voice  would  seldom  fall  on  more  than  two  syllables  in 
fdtJier  line,  so  that,  in  practice,  the  firat  of  theae  syllahlee  would 
almost  ueeetKarity  be  alliterated  in  the  first  line  also. 

The  linen  already  quoted  for  annther  purpose  fn>m  one  of  tli« 
ing  i)ociua  just  referred  to.  The  Vinion  and  the  Creed  of 
I  Ploughman,  the  former  by  Ijuiglaad,  one  of  the  Refonneia 
before  the  Reformation,  and  written  probably  soon  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourteenth  centnry,  are  alUtcrnted  aeeording  to  these 
rules,  as  are  abo  the  following  extracts,  though  vrith  frequent  de- 
partures from  8trict  conformity  to  them : 


ALLITEIiATIOCr.  [Lie*.  tlT- 

11  POgtytaf  iwi  jmlmarm 
J^Ughten  hem  t«^(n, 
For  (o  jdicn  ttinl  June, 
Atut  idxttoi  at  Rome: 
TtHV  iNDb-n  foril)  In  Un  u«7, 
Wllb  BM117  wIm  taha, 
And  luddea  leve  10  tjta 
AlUraOfafuv. 

4SP8  Rfndfl  iHt  tMlde 

Tlul  «acb  n  wight  wroghtc, 
Of  in  tSkytign  or  in  ddijagB, 
Or  UnnlUfD^fc  in  pralerai ; 
OiDlamptatit  IIT  or  udf  Uf 
<M<I  would  tbel  wrogbte; 

<8<T  For  MiutiMreii*  an  naajro  lecbei, 
Xiont  ban  UModc  t 

Tbfjr  do  mm  deye  thoragh  bir  drjukei, 
Er  deetjnet  ll  wolde. 

06SS  rhIUc«  that  (7od  fry vah  mowt 
LoQit  g<totl  Utri  dcktb  ; 
Aod  moort  un-Jtfn<la  to  tbe  eonnnuoe 
Tbat  nuxMt  niel  wcldetb. 

U97  Ao^  Klanoa  nniler  «oau, 
TlwMVQM  arts  and  iill«. 
But  Ibel  bm  Ivracd  tot  oar  Zordes  1ot«, 
Xoit  b  kll  Uio  tfiae. 

The  following  are  exntnples  of  nUitorntioa  upon  «  tovoI  : 

8BB7  And  tnobvdlont  to  ben  uadcciKnu 
Of  oaf  llf  Ijyjg*. 

M06  Willi  fDwlt  uid  with  outwtt 
Tia»tjnm  aud  ttudle. 


Bat  ihoQgb  no  longer  entitled  to  rank  ae  «n  organic  element 
EngUah  inwody,  alUteration  waa  oftco  emplojed  for  two  oco 
riee  later,  not  only  by  ikv  iufurior  riiymoBtors  to  wlium  I  bare 
laded,  bat  by  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  Englltb  li 
tore.  Aschaii),  with  all  bis  contempt  for  rhyme,  did  not  diiil]^^»U' 
allitcratioo,  and  ha  £I(^'  on  John  Whitney  is  full  of  it,  tbou-n^A 
few  of  the  renoe  go  qaite  ao  f ar  as  this : 

Thoafofe,  my  bnrt,  «eaie  iff bn  uid  inbbM,  ceue  •onowv^  «ede  to  «>  «■. 


Ill 
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Spenser  usca  h  profuBeljr,  and  M>nietime«  with  \t(ry  happy  effect, 
but  not  always  jndicioaaly.    The  following  liooa  are  from  the 
fafirie  Queene : 

Hie  knight  wins  ncthlng  nico  irhora  tru  no  need. 

But  iflrcful  daidly  black,  both  leaf  ud  bloom. 
Fit  to  adora  tb«  daiH  snd  rUcck  Ui«  draaiy  tomk 

And  /lUs  witb/loven/^  yton'a  painted  1s|k. 
I/bUow  hero  Uie /tooling  of  thy/eet. 
He  gitetfa  comfort  to  ber  counge  <w1d. 
Now  <miUng  nnonthly  tike  tba  fumtnor'a  day. 
Thy  iRuitlu  flituTud  wherein  ibou  mMkedat  lule. 

The  alliterntion  is  even  more  marked  in  these  lines  from  FeTv 
Rurie  ID  the  f^hepheanU  Cuietidar,  two  of  which  have  been 
already  cited  for  another  purpose : 


h. 


But  Acme  Attn  Autod  -mth  furioua  Aeate, 
Xoonwdag  tun  wriith  ivith  many  s  thniato ; 
ffit  AazniefuII  Aatcbel  fie  fisat  iu  Aand  : 


and  in  this,  from  Mother  Ilnbherds  Tale : 

983  Cay  without  fn>od  is  food  hcarfa  jrtcatcat  loAthiag. 

,  T.  Heywood,  rery  melodiooalj,  in.  the  Hierarohie : 
^H  To  mil  tbe  Muitt  tbtt  u«H  njMm  Ui«  Mtua 

Stdn^,  cm  the  other  liatifl,  n^lilnm  intT<)<]tice8  allitenitioiL  In 
tbe  Arcadia  he  censures  thoi^  tlioee  who  "  couree  a  letter,  as  if 
thej  wore  boond  to  follow  the  method  of  a  dictionarie  ";  and  la 
the  fiftooQtb  sonnet  in  Aetrophel  and  Stella,  he  treats  it  as  an  ev- 
idence of  poverty  of  gfniufl  : 

Tou  that  do  Dlctlooarfes  method  hriDg 
Into  you  riiata,  ranala^  tn  ratUiiig  n>wa, 

Tou  take  wrong  vaitx ;  (limun  fnr-fL't  bolpa  ba  sndl 
Ai  do  bowny  «  want  of  inward  touch. 

Shake>;peare  oocasiondly  ridicalM  the  nae,  or  rather  abuse,  of 
alliteralioii,     Tlma,  in  a  couplet  in  the  prologno  to  the  interlude 
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of  Pynuniis  and  Tliisbe  in  the  llidsummep  XigUt's  Droun,  we 
have  this  example : 

Wberait  with  Uftd«,  with  fttoody  iloiatful  ihdt. 
He  tmytij  AroM^ted  bU  buillnx  Aloodf  tocut. 

And  in  Lore's  Labour's  Loet,  Ilolofernee  soje :  "  I  will  Bomcthuig 
afiect  the  letter,  for  it  arguce  facilitj : 

'*  Tbe  pnlacfu)  prtncns  pierced  uid  jnkked  k  TTettj  plaulDg  jirtcket.'' 

MUton,  and  the  ck«ic  school  of  poets  generally,  avoid  alliten- 
tion  altogether ;  and  so  completely  vw  it  banished  from  English 
measoroB  during  mwt  of  the  acventoenth  centnry,  that  its  former 
existence  as  nn  element  of  Tersification  vas  forgotten.  One  of 
WaUer'a  critical  biographers  aa^s :  "  That  wa/  of  udng  the  aame 
initial  letters  in  a  line,  which  throwa  the  veree  off  more  euilj,  a^- 


"  When  ntAA  on  manj-  multiplied  bM  Idsd, 
was  fijst  introduced  by  him ;  as  in  this  rerse : 

"Ob,  bovlloiismrtenderfimbttobr  I* 


I 


Drydeii  revived  the  nae  of  allitoratdon,  but  there  was  long  a  ee^ 
tain  faatidiuiuueaa  with  rtspect  to  itii  employment.  It  has,  liow'- 
ever,  1)000  grudually  winning  ita  way  again  to  favor,  and  a  great 
modern  poet  has  not  ecnipled  to  write — 

*•  Hb  nuhod  Into  ihe/Iuld.  ana,/*)P8m«Bt/lgbanff,/UL" 

Alliteration  v/af  whollv  nnsinted  to  the  metrical  Bvstem  of  the 

imcients,  which  rejecfed  all  echoing  of  sound,  niid  its  accidental 

occurrence  was  re^e^^  ^  &  rlietorical  blemish.    But  it,  ncvcr- 

thaleas,  often  passed  unnoticed  by  earn  keenly  nenidblc  only  to  the 

prosodical  quantity  and  mui^cal  intonation  i»f  wonbi,  luid  o samples 

of  the  frequent,  though  doul>tlei»  undesigned,  repetition  of  an 

initial  oonaonant  in  the  «amf  vcrie  or  perio<l,  occur  in  the  most 

fftstidionfl  of  the  dasrac  writers    Thus.  Cicero,  in  De  OBidts,  has 

Umphnuse: 

"  dcauba  Aoe  team  Maa  wnoiclt ;  • 


*  In  the  phrase  quoted  from  Ciocro,  It  Is  bif;hlf  probable,  u  a  fricod  fo^ 
gMU  to  mc,  that  (ioe  scava  ba  gtoM  which  faju  found  Its  way  IdIo  tha 
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and  minor  criti£;B,  who,  bappilj  for  Bcholare  devoted  to  grater 
ponmitii,  call  find  luimire  for  the  clia&e  of  Bach  email  deer,  have 
collected  manv  vxiuiiptcA  of  the  like  kiud  in  other  great  antbora 
of  ancient  Orccoc  and  Rome. 

Although  spoeially  charactGristic  of  Gothic  poetrj',  alliteration 
lias  beeo  bj  no  means  confined  to  it.*  It  is  employed  by  tlie 
flolaoders  and  hy  several  of  tbe  Oriental  nations,  and  after  the 
reriva]  of  literature  it  fonnd  ita  way  into  tlie  humorona  Latin 
Tcwea  of  tbe  edxteeuth  century.  The  etrnctiue  of  Latin,  in  which 
particles  and  pronouns  may  often  be  omitted,  facilitates  aUitcr»- 
tion,  however  diatautef  ul  tu  claarac  ears.  There  are  many  modem 
Latin  poema  in  aUIt4sntive  Terse,  and  the  best  known  of  these, 
the  Pugna.  Porcorum,  or  Battle  of  tlie  Pigs,  in  whicJi  every  word 
bcigins  with  the  letter^,  extends  to  eeveml  Uuudrcd  vcrticit. 

Analogous  to  purely  alliterative  pooms,  or  rather  their  conTorse, 
arc  what  are  called  lipofj^nmnintie  compomtions.  In  these,  a  ]>ar- 
ticular  letter  or  lettere  are  excluded,  and  an  ancient  poetaster 
made  himeolf  notorious  hy  a  paraphrase  of  tbe  entire  Hiad,  which 
rejected  afj)ha  or  a,  from  the  finst  book,  beta  or  b  from  the  seo- 
ood,  and  so  of  the  reet.  Lipogrammatiam  does  not  afiect  the 
rhythm  or  metre  of  veree,  and  eo  poor  a  conceit  would  not 
dcMfvo  to  be  noticed,  had  not  distinguished  authors  occasionally 

text    In  the  Tuac.  Dtep.  Cioero  quolei  Bomo  rDm&rkablu  insUscca  of  KUitcra- 
^tf  ve  rerae  from  early  Roman  poeta.    Tbtu,  (rom  Eauiiu  t 

^^fa  Qui  alieri  <ixltliiiii  jauat 

^^r  ^m  scire  opomt  atbl  jnrat&m  peateia  at  fmrtUlptlL 

f  Tiue.  Ditp..  U,  17. 

^^rtom  Aodos: 


Jfiiior  mfbi  fflolM,  ntjai  wfioeDdtimit  malua 
Qui  tnfus  MNbmD  eot  Mntundam  M  dontprfraaBi, 

Implua  hortatur  mo  bater.  u(  mooa  maUa  miner 

MutAuvnx  naloa.  Tuae.  ]>itp..  IT.  SO. 


'  AlUlontfoa  wh  b  rc^or  dianictcrfrtio  of  Icelandic  rer*e,  uid  it  often  ap- 
pcon  lo  have  been  dcsi^oodlr  inUDduccii  ioto  pru«e.  Tbere  is  a  Iddj:  lumipi 
la  allltaBUve  prow  in  the  8ag&  OUfs  boming*  bitiH  hol^,  K.  DO.  and  a  eiUI 
l0Dg«r  ncor  the  close  of  App.  EE,  to  that  Sag*  in  Torn.  SOr.  V.  Tli«  (al- 
lowinjc  i«  uii  C'XtrucI  frum  tlie  former:  •  "  *'  "kallaSu  liuiiu  liniui  ok 
SUIIiilAQ,  lurj^an  ok  Atij[)(CitSiui,  mililuD  ok  mJiSklj-udui.  dtrau  ok  tluffuSMil 
tryggna  at  (rulfndau^imjfiliiii  ok/wlortui.  yJOlUii  ok  ir<ill||Janiaii,yte^sii. 
ok  /OyodMB,  ffHiM  ok  ^Inpararttn,  4tJ6rammait  ok  fiilUn  vd,  ^ejmiaa  at 
guts  lugaai  ob  gtn  iniuiDa,"  dbc 
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practtM-d  it    Lopo  dc  Ycgn  condiweontlcd  to  this  trifling,  bjr 
irritiug  a  noTci  Id  which  tho  letters  a  and  I  were  not  employed,  j 
Trlarte  wu  gailty  of  a  similar  foUy,  uid  tLcre  have  bvcii 
later  pieooe  in  the  nme  absurd  style. 

To  UB,  whu  have  no  car  for  qoantitatlve  protodj,  alUtcnC 
provided  it  does  not  obtrude  itself  a&  an  affectatiozi,  is  gent 
ftj^recablo,  and  hesidee  the  Beo^tioas  pleasure  it  gives  ns,  it  hu 
often,  and  in  earlier  stages  of  ttie  Gothic  dudectj  had  still  more 
freqaontly,  a  real  dgDificanca     The  iit»op»rable  partirlos  uacd  as 
preflzea  were  much  leas  freely  oniployed  in  tb<w«  languagea  Uum 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  firet  Hytlahle  of  wordd,  which  wai^ 
also  nsoally  tJjo  accented  onc^  generally  contained  Uio  radic 
Kow,  particalar  combinations  of  oonsouaDts  arc  found  to  occur 
very  frequently  in  vocablofl  of  the  game  primitive  eigiiilication; 
and  therefore,  of  a  given  nuiober  of  words  in  any  honiogoneoua 
language,  beginning  with  the  some  consonant,  or  combination  of 
CDoaonanta.  the  majority  will  probably  be  more  or  less  nearlj 
allied  in  sense;   and  oonw-juently,  alliteratioD,  or  the  use 
prominent  words  witli  tbo  same  initial  coneonantd,  is  a  means  of 
j^riug  increased  eucigy  to  a  proposition,  by  a  repetition  of 
emphatio  radioals  which  enter  into  it.    Tlw  pith  of  Ao  alUt 
ativc  proverbs  so  oammon  among  the  Gothic  races  often  lay 
parr.ly  in  tliis  iteration  of   meaning ;   and  a  pensepCiom  of 
relation  bclween   cognate  worda^  sometimee  obscure,  BOmc 
distJDct,  not  uufrcqnently  gives  a  keen  pungency  to  idiomatic 
expressions.     On  the  other  hand,  whore  from  the  changes 
Ungnage,  words  originally  aUicd  have  booomo  distingnislied  or  flip-^ 
poeed  in  moiining,  or  where  different  wordii  in  a  given  proverb 
or  phrtuteological  coiubinntion  are  derived  from  linguistic  sonrvc 
which  ascribe  a  different  nignification  to  initial  oonnnanta^ 
verbal  contrast  is  much  aided  In  effect  by  alliteration. 

Not  only  do  our  English  provertw  often  derive  munh  of  their 
point  from  this  element,  bat  many  of  our  moet  fuvorite  and 
most  Frequently  quoted  p4>etieal  (u-ntiinenta  and  similes  owe  their 
«Qrreuoy  to  the  same  sonroc-.     Few  lince  in  English  poetry  are-^ 
oftenar  Tepe*ted  than  Campbell's — 

I4k«  uigeli'  vbitt,  few  Mid  fiu-  botw«ait. 
This  simile  Campbell  borrowed,  unoouacnoaaly  porliipa,  frour^ 
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u  older  author,  and  he  ingenioii&l^  contrived  at  ooe  Ulow  to 
deatroy  the  beauty  of  tlie  thought,  and  yet  make  the  Tcrwj  ira- 
morta],  by  ^ving  it  a  funn  that  sootlieii  tiie  ear  and  rune  glibly 
off  the  tongue.  An  ia  tJiown  in  Bnrtlett's  Qnotadons,  John 
orris,  about  the  close  of  the  seTentecnth  century,  had  said — 


lAe  MigtiW  yririln,  tihort  and  bright, 

and  Blair,  Gftj  years  later,  hod  improTod  the  ihonght  into— 

^^L  yiiita,  tike  ttaoae  of  ui/^,  short  uid  far  between. 

^|The  simile  is  here  very  beiLutifuI  and  uxprvseivij.  Campbell's 
^ftersion  k  a  mere  tantologitMd  repetition  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
thonght.  Tlie  adjective /*io,  in  the  phrase  "few  and  far  be- 
tween," of  course  refers  to  the  nQinber  of  visits,  not  of  the 
jisitore.  If  the  vimt*  are  '  far  between,'  they  muat  neceBsarily  be 
[few '  with  rofcronco  to  any  suppoeed  period  of  time ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  if  they  are  '  few,'  but  yet  continued,  aa  seems 
implied,  through  the  whole  earthly  life  of  humanity,  they  con  bo 
paid  only  at  long  interrale,  '  Few '  and  '  far  between '  are,  then, 
eqnivnlont  expreesione,  and  the  brevity  of  the  viaits,  a  circum- 
gtance  very  important  to  the  completouess  of  the  thought,  is  loet 
aght  of  by  Campbell  altogether.  Yet  Blair'a  exquirate  aimile 
is  rarely  quoted,  while  Campbell's  feeble  and  diluted  alhterative 
vergioD  of  it  is  as  hackneyed  as  tlie  triteet  proverb.  So  eaeily  are 
we  led  by  the  ear.*  It  ia  fair  to  admit  that  the  epithets  are  more 
fitly  applicable  to  the  "boors  of  blisB,"  which  form  the  subject 
of  tlie  couplet — 


I 


Wbat  Uiougli  mjr  winged  bonnt  of  blim  bare  b««D, 
Like  mgelB*  visits,  f«w  uid  far  twiwaoa : 


becaoae  '  few '  applied  to  *  hours '  may  be  suppoecd  to  Indicate  a 
^ort  coBtiniUJice  of  tdme,  which  it  cannot  do  winm  referred  to 
•viiiils';  but  to  make  tlie  wmile  truly  doseriptive,  the  qualifica- 
tionfi  exprw«ed  nmrt  belong  both  to  the  thing  compared  and  to 
that  to  which  it  is  Ukened. 

*  R.rroD's  objections  to  thv  octoejrQabic  vcritc  liave  do  better  fouadalloo  tban 
Uifl  Klliisntian  in  the  phrase,  "/aiai /aeiUtu"  nsdmaaftAiHtowctitioimm 
eoadonocd  fino  poetry  in  this  beautiful  metn,  upon  the  nraaglh  at  that  ob- 
Indcy  tipttatioa. 
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B«tiidt«  alliteratioD,  some  Gotliic  nationfi  nearly  allied  to  liie 
AugloSaioo  had  its  converse,  nameljr,  the  ending  of  wonls  or 
■ccented  syUaMes  with  the  same  consonant  or  coaleaciug  conso- 
nants, the  Fowelfi  being  different,  as,  for  exMople,  in  tlic  words 
lad  led,  Jind  htrnd^  tin  run.  We  have  no  nam©  for  this  coind- 
dence  of  Boand,  because  it  le  not  with  us,  or  with  any  of  the 
DiLtiong  of  Central  or  Southern  Europe,  a  re^lnr  element  of 
vene.  It  might  very  well  l>e  called  a^ittonoAoe,  bat  that  word 
ia  already  appropriated  to  expnatt,  generally,  rc«cmblanc8  of  aound, 
and,  cspu^iullr,  f^  rliymo  in  both  the  voted  and  the  con«onani» 
whitih  follow  it.  In  Icelandic  poetry,  thia  imperfect  rhyme  is 
r^;ularly  employed,  and  by  the  critics  of  that  literature,  is  called 
skothonding,  a  word  of  obecuro  etymology,  which  we  may 
conveniently  translate  by  ka^-rhyme. 

Although  terminal  rhyme  ie  known  to,  and  not  nnfrequcDtlj 
employed  by,  the  Icelanders,  their  poetic  consonance  genenJIy 
ooneiBtftin  what  is  called /t'n^^^ym^,  in  oon junction  with  an  allitrra- 
tiOD  regulated  as  in  Anglo^&xon.  In  line^rhyme,  the  correepood- 
ing  ^Ikblee  occur,  not  at  the  end  of  encceeaive  lines,  hut  in  the 
Aonaa  Una.  The  rliyniea  are  eitlier  of  the  character  which  I  have 
desciibed  as  Kd^'rltyjne,  or  like  tlie  perfect  consonanoee  of  other 
languages,  which  latter  form  of  rhyme  the  Icelanders  call  aBaU 
hcndlng. 

lino-rhyme  is  a  constituent  of  all  hut  the  most  ancient  fonnD 
of  Icelandic  verse.  Both  liu^-rhyme  and  terminal  rhyme  occa- 
fflonally  occur  in  Anglo^axon  poetry,  though  they  arc  neither 
eeaontiaJ  nor,  in  the  remaine  of  that  litcratore  which  time  huA 
spared  to  ub,  £%quent ;  but  from  the  close  gencrtl  analog}'  be- 
tween the  languages  and  tlie  {>oetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
Northmen,  and  the  mutual  relations  between  those  nations,  it  ia 
not  improhablo  tlmt  the  Anglo-Saxons  may  Bometimes  have  cm- 
ployed  both  forms  of  lino-riiymo  in  a  regular  way,  as  the  Iceland- 
ers always  continued  to  da 

The  rule  of  construction  of  these  coneonancea  ir,  that  in  each 
line  tliere  filmll  be  two  accented  syllables  which  either  form  a 
perfect  rhyme  with  each  other  or  hare  the  same  final  consonant 
or  consonants  with  diffprent  vowels.  The  general  distribution  of 
the  perfect  and  impcrf Mrt  rhymee  is,  that  the  lialf,  or  consonantal, 
rhyme  shall  oocup  in  the  first  Hne  of  the  couplet,  the  full  rhyme 
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^BD  the  second.  The  &-fit  rli^rmisg  ff>'Ikble  may  be  at  the  begm- 
nio^  or  in  the  middle  of  the  verec ;  tlie  second  shoTild  fall  on  the 
penultimate.  There  are  many  mcti-ee  iu  loelandio  veree,  and 
some  of  them  are  di^crimuiated  only  by  logical,  rhetorical,  or 
grammatEcal  distinctbns.  Iu  the  favorite  metro,  or  what  may 
be  called  the  heroic,  "  that  in  which,"  ae  Snorri  aaye,  "  moet  fin- 
ished Tcree  is  composed."  me  0  ^eima  hfutti  or  fleet  ort, 
J>«t  eT  TBndat  er,  tlie  lines  coiwist  of  three  trochaic  feet  or 
tbeir  eqmTalentB,  imd  are  arranged  in  8trophc«  of  eight  voraos. 
The  following  imitadon  exhibita  the  application  of  theee  mlcs  to 
English  rerse: 

80  f  i)y  naw  kk  <  i  f  l  fng 

^oowson  iDodacapo  frozen. 

Thick  ly/altthe/UkeleU; 

P«atfa«ry -light,  tagelher, 

fThoiret  of  Mlver  pourine, 

£0  u  n  d  leas,  all  arouor]  ua, 

/'ielduMlTirer/oldinc 

y« i r  in  mantle  rnrort. 

0^  ft  d  in  gnrroi-ot  « 1  o  U  d-«rr«>ug'h^ 
Covered  light  abovi;  lior,— 
Calm  Id  ooollog  slum  ben 
Cisdled,  Earth  h&tli  laid berj 
Solo  reet  iu«il«iic«. 
Butt  from  hcftia  Uiat  ctiafeher, 
Till  ber  rraublMl  piittM 
rm  or  Iwnt,  bikI  f «  w  a. 

Bretytbrob  is«rer — 
^  1 1  lo  atlilneaa  f  a II  on  I 
JHowera  npnii  her/oTebcad 
^llnjt  not  yet,  O  Bprln^timel 
8ii  1 1  ycl  rtny  nw  Ii  i  1  c,  too, 
Sn m mcT  Tnir.  iltj  com  iug  I 
Xingerypt  still  longtrr. 
Zest  tbou  brouk  her  rosting, 

Althongh  the  feet  m  which  the  Uno-rhymee  occnr  are  neually 
iepantted  by  interveiiing  words,  and  arranged  according  to  the 
nJee  just  laid  down^  they  are  sometimes  brought  together  at  the 
of  the  lines,  as  in  the  ioUowiag  vcraes  :* 


"  ■  i'be  loll 
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JJolLOrlll.  forovOTl 
il est  Dot,  lent  thy  wftvelfltt, 
8^eonaMti\aiBf(  cn-niol. 
6h  rink  aiid  r  I  u  k  to  darkiiMi  I 
Wt  a  d  wlUi  IT  1 D  (I  lug  boidtr 
ITido  uido  •till  turning, 
OrecnoVgro'wii  wltfa^mMih 
<jFajaa]il«3rwitb  Uo«Kini»— 

Toward  yon  towered  etsOe, 
fl  Ea«-Aud-r  h  7  in  o-ttouwned. 
LiKhi\y  tet\bj  wiveaUitn. 
J^eaptlieRienpy  (edga. 
Pour  iBpuruddWer 
/•roudly,  loudly  over. 
Dandng'iown  wllh  iKughtdr, 
Dtahlug,  a  a  s  11  ing  oBwaid, 

<8IiigliigiOBg8  onundlni;, 
Sweet,  rvi>let<;  wllb  KladaeM. 
Z)ra|ic  with  if  rf  pplax  mottee 
/Jollsiid  fell  o'«rhitngtns ; 
XkTO  witli living  w&ter 
£  o  w  ly  s  r  o  w  Ing  Mxlx«. 
Tl  1 1  tlij*  I  o  I  l-worn  oimDl 
rurnetb,  yenraliig,  Ma^waid. 

In  another  of  tlie  very  nnmerotts  forms  of  Icelandio  poetiy, 
tlio  feet  oontaiuing  tlie  full-rbjiue  are  pkoed  lut  In  the  T«n6|  u 
in  this  imitation ;  * 


Hllmb  bjAhna  ilnlrtr 

faflrbir  RvnrSI  roSw), 
liri(i4a  liirftiT  dalur 
fajynja  br>'ii]a  T^"g*r : 
buykkjn  fllnkk^^ar 
h«rSa  narSer  Inndl, 
ranima  rimmti  rluttr 
nrnda  gnnd  of  jarli. 

*  Soocri,  HiUatal,  ISJt,  givn,  in  the  foUnwlQ^  bi)inlstropti«,  on  exuapie  of 
ttie  form  luitatcd  In  tli«  t«xt : 

A  linilm«ar  akvir  ti& 
fa- ncMt  mmi  D  wn  Mir* ; 
kicnn  bctr lira  i  limnnmn 
b]£lnisnO  jOfurr  gdla  fcIlA  t 

In  UDOtber  voriatlon  still.  In  ndditluti  u>  tbe  balt-rfajrnM  of  Iba  lint  Ita^ 
Ibere  la  ■  fall  tbyme  fa  Uto  third  und  fuxirtli  fMt,  thus : 

Brsl>SfDn  fellr  hritnl.  tfml 
liir  VK  of  gnin  ain  lin. 
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Sa  r  Hq  tonent  A  u  rij  I 
^faadloDg  r&sbljr  dasbiun 
Down,  Id  daA/ening  1  b  ii  n  d«r, 
/lepUiBeyfl  bath  nai  fathomedl 
Higlity  rock*  upraotiug, — 
Auddy  *  h  B  t  icricg,  scat  icrlng 
J 1 1  it«  <7WD  bright  8 1 1  ver 
iatoshftp«l«uy&por, 

Staj,  0/Ima,  tlut/lioit 
Am  tonud  o  ig  b  t  uiu  i  g  h  t  Ijr  I 
Vait,  yi>uuT».  Blitlio— 
mMlont'Rip««ob  wouldtSKcli  joal 
£lgb  t  aud'ifc  answeoler, 
Jjorelierf  ar,  ibanare  tbe 
Cloud,  Uu!(Xi1i],  tJiit  aliadow 
(Tloadng  r  o  B  a  d  tbo  b  o  u  o  d  loB  1 

Although  liae-ibyme  might  have  been  ooouiDiudly  emplo/ed 
wHh  advantege  in  Ai^o-Saxon  verse,  as  I  think  it  may  still  be  in 
some  departments  of  EagliiJi  poetry,  jet  it  is  fortunate  for  the 
interests  of  oar  old  literature  that  it  did  not  aMKume  all  the  fe&- 
ters  of  Scandinavian  prosody.  The  Old-Northern  mytliologio 
poems,  as  those  of  the  elder  £dda«  are  much  Btnpler  io  their 
stmcture  than  thoee  of  the  later  loelaudic  barde^  and,  like  Beo- 
milf  and  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ceedmon,  they  are  usoally  withoat 
line-rhyme,  and  often  with  but  a  single  pair  of  alliterative  ^1- 
kblee  in  the  £rst  verse  of  tlie  c!ou[ilet.  In  point  of  poetic  excel- 
lence, tbe  aimpWt  meauurui  generally  rank  higliBiit,  vhile  the 
cxceasivcly  hitricat*;  aiid  artificial  forma  of  the  tweLfth  and  thir- 
teenth Ofiiturioi*  ItavQ  fioldoin  any  merit  but  that  whioii  belongs 
to  the  skilful  cxucitlion  of  nugm  di^Gile*.  A  conformity  U>  ruke 
00  diflicniU  could  be  pnrcliawd  only  by  tJio  froqooDl;  gocrifico  of 
the  rhetorical  beauties  of  poetry,  and  the  heroic  rhymes  of  the 
Icelanders  are  crowded  with  frigid  oonc^t«,  and  as  inferior  to 
tiie  grand  simplicity  and  the  elevated  inspiration  of  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry,  as  their  narrative  prose  is  saperior  to  the  comparatively 
barren,  nnphiloeophical,  and  even  pueiile  historical  literature  of 
onr  Anglo-Saxon  anceetore. 

There  are  also  remarkable  insCancee  both  of  alliteration  and  of 
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lino-rlijmo  wlicre  wc  ehoiild  least  expect  to  find  them,  namely,  in 
the  literature  of  Italy  nud  Greece,  Talce  as  an  example  of  half- 
rhyme  a  tiaaza  of  ottava  rima  in  the  tweutj-third  cuito  of  the 
Itforgauto  Maggioro  of  Paid : 

La  okM  oow  porea  bictla  e  Imitta, 
Ylnla  did  rvnto;  e  la  aatU  e  U  i>ott« 
Bdlla  le  atdl«.  cL'a  letlo  en  tuUa. 
Del  pan*  appena  ne  Am*  ta'  dotla. 
Pan  avca  piiro  o  qiinlclin  fmtu  frutu; 
E  BTiaa  «  sveoa  ili  bolt«  una  botto ; 
Poacfa  per  pesd  laacbe  prnx  a  I'  csca ; 
Ua  II  lello  flUotla  a  la  fraaca  tt  frnca.* 

The  follovrin^  noDrntt  in  the  Piiuui  dialcet,  from  a  note  to  tht 
works  of  Itodi,  abouuda  in  full  line-rhyme : 

eimHemonM  .  gnnte  .  orlatora . 
La  portatuTB  .  pura  . «!  avensnte  . 
PWte  pl<ig«nta .  taetite  per  natura  • 
Blcchan  aliura  .  cura  .  rola  geola  . 

Oallor  parrenle .  ncnta .  altnt  flgun . 
KoQ  n  fottum  .  dun  .  cortAnkcnlc , 
Pcro  Dccoto  .  MDic  ,  dl  Trnliira  . 
Chbaiia  plnliira  .  «guu  ,  Do  prezeate  . 

Tanto  doblala  .  data  .  vk  bellema 
£  addorMBa  .  tncasa  ■  ooii  plasntaa  • 
Oogno  cbel  pcnaa .  mom  .  pcrralnla  . 


Pero  amata  .  falta  .  vaniialleHa  . 
Obc  la  termoMa  .  dceaa  oonoiceaaa  ■ 
Li  bub  (cnteasa .  beam .  ononta  . 


*  Tticra  b  a  Terj  aioiilnr  Inftaiioe  ia  tli«  buadriMltli  and  tnmdivd  and  flnt 
Blaosaa  of  iba  aixUi  eantu  wf  xht>  Ualmantibi  Rae^ittnto.  Tlu)  Mlltor,  Poodo  « 
Lnmonl  (Panto  Hlnuori,}  rrru&rk*  &a  tit*  word  ^iiHteb  in  «<.  101:  E  la« 
Sgura  cba  1  OrocJ  dicouo  PanxAMi,  ed  i  quauda  bI  dicoDO  dan  parole  dia  kaa — 
no  Id  tamo,  o  pooo  dlllereiil«  buoho,  e  dlveno  Bf^lfleala"  and  be  reten  to  a^ 
oaaione  of  Goittonc  d'Arrezzo,  made  npof  "qnaMealhuloiit  dl  pande^' 
ooncltutoo  of  wtilcb  b  aa  follows : 

Mori  caa»ne  ndoBBa, 
E  TuiiDe  a  Rczxo  ad  eoa, 
Paeui  eo  l«urDO«do 
8e  u'  alcun  md  ml  do, 
£  dl.  cbe  tinsta  m, 
Se  vuol,  dl  loroar  bo. 

Otbw  amapka  ara  atalsd  la  Blodo  Boolelii,  Bad  Fianeeaoo  da  BartarlaOk 
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^□Ikcli,  in  hie  Gnmm&tik  der  Griectuscli«D  YulgarEpnobe, 
cites  several  lines  of  alliteratiTe  lino-rliyining  Greek  verse,  from 
a  hymn  "by  a  ClirislJan  writer  belonging  to  tlio  wiool  of  the 
later  Orphic  poeta,"  bat  without  any  indication  of  thu  probable 

I      date  of  the  composition,  wliich,  however,  cannot  bo  by  any  meana 

^^eccnt    The  followiiig  are  the  first  five  verses : 

^he  1 


le  poem  is  referred  to  by  Mnllach  for  other  purposes,  and  he 
makes  no  remarks  upon  the  character  of  its  veraificatioiL  It  ia, 
however,  like  the  ItjJLui  examples  just  cited,  a  mere  jen  d'esprit, 
and  tliere  is  not  tlie  nligliU^t  probabitity  that  the  aiithont  of  any 
of  them  knew  that  they  wore  introducing  into  their  Torees 
the  characteristic  features  of  a  poetic  literature  »o  alien  to  tJiat  of 
Southern  Europe  as  the  song»  of  the  Srandinavian  bards.  Bnt 
they  are  the  more  interesting  for  thn.t  very  roiisoD.  as  instances  of 
the  Bpontaneoos  origination  of  similar  poetic  forma,  in  nationa 
Trhoee  laogaages  and  whose  literary  cnlture  have  little  or  nothing 

oonunon. 

Although  half-rhyme  may  be  tiaid  to  be  peculiar  to  Toelandlo 
"pxitrj',  if  indeed  it  did  not  exist  in  A_nglo-Saxon,  yet  there  are 
examples  of  the  employment  of  both  full  and  imperfect  Hne- 
rhyme  in  modem  English.  The  mere  introdnction  of  a  full 
rhyme  in  the  middle  of  a  verse,  as  when  Coleridge  Mya : 

And  ice,  mnn-klj/k.  came  floatbig  Ay, 

not  a  case  in  point,  for  this  m  oidy  writing  in  one  line  what 
jporly  should  be  connt«d  two ;  but  Byron*9  verso — 

LI^Mj^  and  brtf^Hj  feiealu  awa^ 
The  morning  from  her  maoiJe  gny, 

I A  trae  Bpechneu  of  tine-rliyme,  as  is  also  Unms's  line^ 

Hor  look  WM  l>k4  Ui«  moraing  star ; 

and  lika  forming  n  half-rhyme.    Theae  and  some  of  the  many 
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otbor  drailar  examples,  ore  proliahly  accidental,  boc  tiiere  ve  caaet 
vbcre  vc  muet  eiippoBc  the  introdoction  of  each  ooincidenoe*  of 
Bonnd  to  be  iiitcntiona],  thongh  they  have  certainly  ii«t^  been 
regvdod  as  ra^ahxr  coiutititontfi  of  any  form  of  Engluk  verse.* 
Iq  LoagfelLow's  Miles  Standish,  containing  about  one  thousand 
Tersea,  there  occur  not  leas  than  forty  instaocefi  of  marked,  a«  well 
M  otherB  of  leaa  conapicaouB,  line-rhymei.  These  may  hare  been 
andeeigned,  but,  with  Mr.  Longfellow's  trained  ear,  and  his  fa- 
miliarity with  Qld-North«m  literature,  I  tibonld  jathor  stippow 
theui  purposely,  or  at  leaat  not  uuoonsciously,  introduced  into 
aueh  lines  aa  tlie  following : 

II«m  SafrviA  you  can  tee  the  T«ry  dM  of  lti«  boUet ; 

Long  at  the  teitufow  he  vtotid  imd  w-teiiully  gued  on  Uie  landMapet 

Waatied  with  a  nxAA  gn/  mM,  the  vapory  bienlli  of  tke  tatt  wfaicl, 
Foml  Odd  mcodow  aad  AiU,  and  tho  it«d'\Axko  rim  ol  Ui«  ocean. 

Too  >TC  K  arUer,  and  I  ain  ajllpUffr.  but  brre  is  k  tclknr 

Who  cooltl  boUi  ttr^  and  ^^U,  and  in  both  vu  Mju8ll]r  BUirtiL 

Sodden  nod  loudu  tbo*raiulof  aiotdkr^iviiiMlin^hia  intukeU 

In  thi«  last  line,  the  alliteration  ia  very  observahle,  aa  also  In  die 
following : 

Aoftdjr.  ((ndgfatforwud,  ftnd  jfronj;,  with  ImabUble  Ic^ic 

Lj-ing  (fltiQl  uid  Rtd  in  the  «fteTBOOii  diadowa  and  fanabtae. 

ifualiij  a  momsat  before  them,  JVUei  SUodUh  pntued,  w  tf  doabtful. 

I  think  the  introduutioa  of  thow  coueonauces  a  very  happ; 
feature  in  Mr.  LongfoUow'B  hexameters,  and  bc-lieve  that  a  efill 
more  liberal  uao  of  thorn,  wpccially  of  the  line-rhyme,  would 
facilitate  the  naturalization  of  a  moagure  not  easily  recondUMe 
with  English  orthoepy. 

Id  0pite  of  the  cxceseivc  difficulty  of  the  Icelandic  vemificattoti, 

*  Among  the  venea  preflxed  to  Sylvoster's  Dit  Bartas,  1611,  there  it  b  ^yra 
■wAfoJ  pifroe,  frith  the  IivuUdk,  IrtxtoribuB,  whicli  conclodoe  wMi  a  oovplc^ 
cootaioioK  a  qiuEnt  half-rhjme : 

Noi  daring  mfddU  irith  Apkllek  tabia, 
Tbla  tiavc  1  tattddUd,  aa  my  Mvaa  wu  ^tile. 
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aoit  tlie  limited  tiQtnber  of  perfect  rh^nutt  wlucb  tlie  OUI-Nortb- 
em  lauguage  afiords,  the  bards  of  that  tuition  eoeui  Ut  bnvc  t>c(ui 
ficmrcclj  inferior  to  the  modern  Italians  in  facilitj  of  iiuproriair 
tioiL  The  old  sagas  contain  aomeroiu  examples  of  oxtompora- 
neoos  oompositions,  of  elaljoratcij  complicated  struetarc,  but  with 
a  regnlir  rhytliniicai  flow ;  aud,  indeed,  moet  of  tlie  vorsoe  quoted 
in  the  sigu  are  improviaatioiia.  This  wh£  rendered  practicable 
only  hj  almost  uiiliouuded  freedom  of  syDtactlca]  arraDgemeut, 
and  tl»6  extent  to  wliicii  thi:  Old-IS'urtUcru  poets  a%'ail  thcmeelvea 
of  thiB  liberty,  combined  with  the  highly  fignratiTe  style  oi  their 
dictioD,  renders  tho  interjn-atation  of  their  chants  a  matter  of  no 
^^lall  ditSculty  to  modem  readers.* 

^B[  The  use  of  half-rhymee  ia  ScandiDaviao  veree  is  neither  an  ao- 

^adeut,  nor  the  arbitrary  adoption  of  a  pm«ly  conventional  form 

of  poetical  omameut,  bnt  it  is  a  natural  reralt  of  the  Old-North- 

em  syetem  of  inflections.    In  the  Icelandic  kngna^  the  strong 

inflections  were  prevalent  in  all  oUssee  of  word^i  which  admit  of 

dccieoaioQ  or  conjngation.    The  strong  infli<etiou  consiBtB,  not 

uniformly,  indeed,  but  OKuaUy,  in  varying  words  for  case  or  teiue, 

by  changing  the  Towrl  nf  ttie  radicjil  syllable,  leaving  the  ooneo- 

nanta  undisturlted  ;  and  heiico  ovcry  verb  or  noun  varied  by  this 

I    method,  produces  in  its  inflection  half-rhymee.   Thos,  in  English, 

hind  makce  in  tho  preterite,  bound,  find  founds  run  n»t,  titt^ 

tang,  and  in  the  participle,  fwuff   apnn^,  sprang,  tprung ; 

'  vtrii^y  wrote^  and  in  older  forms  both  writ  and  torate.    So  in 

ji  noniu  we  have  singular y*)^,  plural yjjrt!,  f»a»  plural  m«n.^ 

The  frequent  ufie  of  tliis  mode  of  inflection  t^ould  not  fail  to 

*  Hanlds  Harifriea  Saga,  cluptcr  lOS.  tDoUlns  a  sort  of  trial  of  •kDl  in  fn- 
provbatloD.  In  which  King  llniultt.  [>[irgUs,  a  dU|[u!oMl  Norwegian  wanlar. 
nnd  ^]6fidlfr.  an  emhient  skald.  aU  took  parL  The  pucUy,  tnilOMl,  f«  In  from 
l»ciag  of  a  high  order,  but  the  Incidrnt  ia  int«Katln|[,  on  account  of  •  crttictBin 
.  of  Uu  ktns  Upon  die  ventinciitiun  of  Tbioijolf,  who  hod  coupled  grCm  and 
'  «  k  O  m  tn  a*  a  llne-rbjnw,  Oiat  \»,  a  Hyllable  ending  in  a  miixlo.  with  «  ayUable 
«ndinff  in  a  doubto  eoitaouuit ;  too  j^eat  a  liceiue  for  ihe  nicety  of  an  Old- 
Uorthcm  vnr. 

\  lu  Icelandic,  as  In  !Kngllah.  both  forms  of  luflectloa  CiIni.  am]  nxv  not  un- 
^rc«tiicuUy  cinploy«l  in  the  same  word,  but  Uie  Rrou);  tleclcaxlon  uul  conjiiga- 
^on  an  mora  prominent  and  markcyl  in  the  articulation  of  tho  former,  nnd  lh« 
lettcr-cliaage  often  oxt<uiila  loiuoiv  than  ouv  ajrllnblc,  thua:  oom  ibtg>  bar- 
larl,  a  harper,  brc^niw  hArpumni  in  [lii:  djilive  plural:  nom.  dag. 
lunarr,  oUtuT,  Oflruni  in Um; dativa ungnlar. 
31 
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draw  the  attention  espSOiaUjr  to  the  rowels,  the  seizing  of  whui 
was  esBoutial  to  tliu  oompreheoflioD  of  propoations  where  worii 
so  inflected  occurred,  and  the  ear  would  cona&qaenlJj  bo  rendered 
more  acutely  eeuublc  to  rowel-eonnds,  and  would  aachbo  u>  them 
a  greater  relative  wdght  in  ortJioepj  tlian  belongs  to  them  in 
other  tangoes,  which,  though  tite  numerical  pa^>portiocis  of  thdr 
Towel*  and  conKiuauti)  ma^  he  the  aame  as  in  the  Gotliic  kn- 
goages,  are  inflected  hy  augmentntion.  Hence,  the  vowels  might 
nadily  become  motrioal  oonstituente  of  a  cliaracter  not  kea  Im- 
portant than  that  which  tliey  ponesaed  in  the  claasio  metrei^  and 
oecupj  M  conepicnons  a  place  in  the  [woeodj,  as  in  the  gnmsue 
of  the  language. 

It  was  natural  that  an  element  of  articulation,  Hjntactically 
prominent,  and  juat  A^uent  enough  in  its  oci'um-noe  to  be 
agreeable  and  not  wearisome,  should  have  Miggcoted  it«elf  m  a 
oonvcnient  proeodical  resource ;  and  It  is  a  proof  of  the  general 
truth  of  the  doctrine  I  hare  advanced  concerning  the  natnnl  re- 
lation between  inflections  and  pnwody,  that  the  fow  inflcetioiial 
vowel-chnnge«  of  t^e  Greeka,  oach  aa  the  temporal  augment,  or 
the  Bubetitution  of  a  proKodically  long  for  a  proeodically  ebort 
vowel,  as  tf  for  f,  qj  for  »,  should  liave  fallen  in  with  their  metrical 
Bjvieta,  inBtaastronginflectionsdidwith  that  of  the  Scandinavian. 

I  epoke  of  half-rhyme  as  the  oontfervi  of  alliteration.  The  lit- 
erature of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  preeenta  us  with  the  rtverte  of 
half-rhyme.  I  refer  to  <Ms<man/x,  an  element  of  a  much  mon 
subtle  and  etliereal  i-baracter  than  any  ranstitaent  of  prosody 
wht[>b  we  bare  hithiirto  couti!ilere<1.  Assonance  conaiatH  in  using 
the  rame  vowel  with  different  consonants.  Thoa,  nice  and  mtyht, 
WOT  nadjafiy  inate  and  s^ape^/ed  and  nted,  are  in-itancea  of  as- 
Bonance.  This  imperfect  rhyme  may  be  aid  to  Iw  peculiar  to 
the  Ternitif^tion  of  Spain  and  Portu^l,  though  it  has  been  em- 
ployed in  Germany  by  F'redericlc  Soblogel  in  his  tragedy,  Alai^ 
oos,  by  Ape)  in  hia  SpcctrelKiolc,  and  by  others  in  translatioiiB 
from  CaldoroD  and  other  Spanish  pocl«.  Tlie  rule  of  aasonance, 
disreganlirig  certain  exceptions  not  ueoeaBary  here  to  be  partioe' 
larixed,  requires  tliv  repetition  of  the  same  vowels  in  the  aaaoourt 
wo^d^  from  the  last  accented  vowel  inclusive.  Thus,  man  and 
AoC,  natum  and  traitor,  pcnilent  and  niic&ime,  are  asaonant  oouples 
of  words  of  one,  two,  and  three  ayllablea,  KspeotiTely. 
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To  an  nnjincticed  ear  iWBOiiancc  'm  Bcaivoly  perceptible,  and  it 
Ts  the  more  obscure  boeaasa  it  is  generally  introdaeed  oaly  in 
alternate  v&noij  or  the  0oc»iid  of  each  couplet,  the  fimt  Hues  of 
the  BQcc«ffitve  oonpleta  hariiig  ucitbcr  rhyme  nor  any  other  ocn^ 
respoodeoce  of  Boand.  la  the  followiog  Bjieuimon,  in  order  to 
reader  the  oasooauce  more  couepicuoos,  it  la  employed  in  tbe  first 
three  lines  of  oacli  ataam,  the  fonrth  being  left  bUnk^  and  it  is 
made  mononyllabio,  instead,  of  ending  the  Hue  with  a  trochee  aa 

DHiul  in  Spanish  verse : 

Let  mc  cboow,  nud  I  will  tiie<ll 
"When:  tliv  immi,  witli  soutidinj;  tread 
OUmtwib.  till  liiit  feotberr  cnut 
Bnub  the  mouaUiD'a  TmL 

Let  mc  cbooH,  and  <m  nicb  t^/rrt 
WDl  I  pUnt  my  lowlr  Aonw, 
Wliere  iho  uoresiiDj;  billows  nO 
QWtU  elerutJ  aear. 

There,  beaesth  tnnsparont  oMw. 
Wh«re  the  viae  and  oliTe  lAriM, 
YfiinTi'  Llio  golilen  onngu  tmilm  ■ 
Lktooing  to  Um  ■wmro, 

ThuTe  how  gladly  would  I  ti«ep. 
Ooeui'a  mu^io  in  mioe  aw, 
ThrDQjcb  ili«  nif^lit  of  time,  nm/Mt, 
Wenry  au  tbe  day.* 


*  B;  war  ^  toon  ozactly  iiUiMtrntin^  tbe  SpaoUh  aiKraance,  I  gtre  a  tnuu- 
btioa  of  a  few  BtaiucM  of  a  wcll-kiiotrii  Bpanbb  boUod,  In  wUdi  Uie  prind 
ndeoce  falU  on  tbe  peuuliliiiat«  ijliable  of  tbe  Tens ; 

PMiiaff  W3M  ih';  Mnnritth  Tuonarah 
Through  the  dty  lyt  (fnuioila. 
From  Uic  portal  of  Elvim 
To  tbe  nie  of  Blnunmbte. 
Woe  Is  me,  *'*»*"'*  1 

T^lten  came  to  aay,  Alhnma 
By  tlie  Cbrinlaua  dow  w»  holdca. 
ODtfaegraond  bafluagtlMlotteCT, 
Bl«w  Itw  meesenger  tikat  b«r«  thua. 
Woe  Is  me,  AUiama  t 

Stni^tway  Ironi  Us  raule  aliftlttiDg^ 
Ttiea  be  leaps  apon  bis  cbnger, 
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In  a  former  lertare,  I  noticed  tbe  large  proportion  of  Konunce 
vonia  wbicli  Mm.  Browning  cmplojs  In  her  doable  rhjmea. 
Htk.  Browning  olwajs  pmfons  tho  Saxon  word  where  choice  is 
powible,  and  I  a«cnho  to  this  prtiforonec  her  omploymeut  of  u- 
mnkat  or  TOwcl-rh^Tnoe,  to  an  extent  that  a  more  tLmid  poet 
would  scarcely  venture  upon. 

Of  about  fifty  oonplos  of  double  rhymes  in  Tho  Dead  P«ii,  a 
dozen  pair  are  lasonantB,  u,  ktujw  from,  tnoio^torm ;  Aonettj 
admonishl ;  sUeruffi,  tsiandsj  glory ^  ecermore  thee;  iron,  tn- 
spiring.  In  the  Monmf\il  Mother  we  find  ahow  hAni,  jlo%oing  } 
beMd  wtf/oiddd;  glon/t  b^^re  t/tee ;  ptalm  nene^  paim  tou^A; 
and  in  the  Lost  Bower,  advanMa^  branchst ;  prized  /,  anadvitei 
hy  y  0(xme  there,  irummer  ,*  mine  5a,  pine  tree  ,*  for  Tne,  door-vHty. 
These  are  not  all  Saxon  worda.  It  la  true,  hut  in  most  imtanoes 
one,  if  not  l)Ot!i,  of  the  corresponding  wonht  is  native,  and  the 
adniiHcuon  of  assonauoe  in  theae  would  render  the  oar  more  in- 
dolgeot  in  rh>-mca  of  foreign  extraction.  Tbe  exami^ft  of  u 
high  a  poetic  lothoritj,  in  introdacing  assonance  as  a  lioense, 
might  well  justify  Bysteinatic  experiment  upoti  its  r^;alar  eni> 
ploymenL 

Oennaji  literature  preeente  instances  of  what  bae  been  called 
annomiTiotiojb,  a  word  certainly  not  very  expreasiTe  of  the  char' 
acter  of  the  thing  designated.  Aanomiaatioa  oonsista  in  op- 
posing to  each  other,  at  emphatie  points  in  the  verse  or  period, 
words  of  mmUar  eonad  hut  different  Ngnifieation  or  use,  as  b 
this  example  from  Tieck : 

Weim  Ich  a  1 1  n  die  Augen  lenka, 
Aut  die  Bbendllche  S  ( 1 11 « . 
Undiiurd«nkodaas]cb  deakey 

Cp  tbe  ZkCKtlB  he  nllops, 
ComoH  ia  liutfi  to  Ui«  Aiturabra, 
Woe  ia  me.  Albanu  I 

H&ring  "ntcrwi  thn  AUutmbra, 
On  the  inaWnt  gavi-  hr  Dnleni 
That  tlie  irumpFt  xlKiiiId  bo  •ounded. 
And  the  tUTer-Uiraatad  ooraeis. 
yfob  b  me.  Alhama  I 

In  tba  ort^innl,  th«  aoma  Basonant  vowd,  a,  is  eonUauod  through  th«  miirt 
poem,  but  tld*,  tiiougfa  T«ry  commoa,  U  not  obUptory,  and  tiie  vowtl  is 
vulod  in  diffomit  stanuM  of  the  uanalaliiKi. 
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Wn  I  aichi  raheo  mir  der  W1U«, 
Bis  Ich  sJe  lo  R  u  h  e  Mok)]. 

Twlll^t  tOUaeu  when  I  drink. 
And  mjBeU  am  gaiing  ttiJI, 
ThMaag  oolj  Uut  [  Mak, 
Thm  «W  acme  re*l  mjr  iMS 
Tm  lo  «wl  I  bid  it  Binlc 


If  the  EngKsh  linea  happen  to  remind  tlio  reader  of  Poprfi 
Verses  hy  a  Person  of  Qualj^,  he  may  bo  aeeurod  that  the  in- 
sipidi^  is  not  the  £aalt  of  the  tranektor.  Sidney  has  indulged, 
iu  tliifi  coDceic>  in  what  Lanrjor  caUb  the  beet  of  hi»  poems,  the 
eighth  BODg  in  Astrophel  and  Steltn : 

Now  tw  tATI,  7et  atiS  boUoTD  me ; 

id  elMwhere  he  says: 

A  ptoMrv  Nog  fhij«»aingipg  royco  nquirM. 

r,  too,  in  the  Shepheords  Oidoadar,  J&noario,  bu  tbeee 

I  lore  tbilke  Lmh,  {tUoiJ  vrby  da  I  lore  1) 
And  am  (othmi,  (olu  t  why  vn  I  lonuf) 

And  thon,  unluckle  3ftue.  thM  wodIni  to  eue 
U;  muting  minde,  jtt  oanM  not  when  thou  ihtnild 

ad  in  Mother  riabherds  Tale : 

Nor  ordln&noe  >o  nocdful,  but  thftt  hM 
Would  tMatt,  thoogb  not  with  (mImm, 

still  better  example  occurs  in  the  Author's  Induction  to  the 
'  for  Higistrates,  Haalewood^a  edition  I.  15 : 

And  Imm»  began  to  haw  Uie  shady  tree,* 

*  Bo(a«  ot  tbow  examples  remind  m  of  a  fona  o(  IccUmdic  Tsao,  wrml 
ietlea  of  which  atc  doicribod  in  the  Hiltatal  of  Souni,  nndcr  tho  name  of 
refhvSrf.  It«  peculiarity  oonauitA  in  tlia  Enlroduction  of  puln  of  words 
opporilvia  m»oing,  meh  m  hot,  cold  ;  flra,  w«t«r:  earth,  ur;  attack,  dsrcod, 
Ao.  In  the  moet  pcrffct  exiunple«,  tho  wocda  ara  aUks  In  accent  and  aumbar 
of  nrllablea,  and  ihey  ibould  occur  Iu  ibe  wme  Hoe.  but  tbia.  of  oourae,  would 
be  pnnRticable  only  la  a  very  Umiicd  extent.  Snorrf  girea  a  strophe  of  dght 
Iln«fl,  compoiiMl  wholly  of  9ucb  diipmrate  couples,  but  In  most  of  the  TBrfctiM 
bedcacrilief,  much  gremivT  Ikxiunv  in ulluwoil.    HJillnbiU  o.  9S-99l 
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UanUj  to  be  di8tiiign)«bed  from  tnnomiDttion  is  the  eupAuitm 
of  Quoon  Elizobetli'a  nge,  wliieh  Soort^s  chinKter  of  Sir  Percia 
Sbaftoo  Las  made  fitmiUar  to  luodcru  readers.  Scott  hu  ratlier 
caricatured  tLe  rtyle  of  liUjTi  from  whose  principal  work  this  pe- 
culiarity of  C]q>re»i<ion  derives  its  Dame,  and  Sliaftoo  b  more 
cuphuii^tic  tliaii  Lilly,  tlie  j^reat  eupbuiat  liiiuAulf.  Sir  I'liilip  Sid- 
ney tuoe  it  it  freqneQtly,  perhopB^  u  any  other  writer.  Sach 
phntWB  u  these  ore  of  coostant  ocouirenoa  in  liis  proae  vorlu: 

"  RemembnncB  Mill  forced  our  Uiou^to  la  woflco  apoD  tUi  ptaoa  when 
wa  Itut  (alas  UisL  ibe  word  Lut  kluniM  to  lonjt  liM(  /)  did  gmos  onr  tytt  ii|m 
iMr  «T6r  SoiaiiMag  hMiatjr," 

"  Blcaaed  ba  thou,  Unuiia,  tbe  neMt^l/ainmm,  and  tiw  /aimt 


SpeoBOT  seldom  iodulges  id  this  fashion  of  \m  time,  but  lias  oo- 
cofiioDiilly  a  eupbuivtic  Uue,  aa  thetw  from  the  Slicpbearda  Cal- 
endar: 

Willi  mourning  pgmi  I ;  you  whh  pgniifl  iMvnM. 


Tbe  flOTsreigae  of  wot  be  bUtnm  in  nine. 
Thai,  oaea  wA-lMate,  will  to  •»  osaia*. 


I 


The  style  of  Fuller  !■  marked  by  the  freqqont  racturronoe  of 
oupliuititio  Qxprcesiomi,  but  the  exubumnco  of  wit  and  humor, 
which  overflows  oven  tho  gravest  works  of  a  writer,  whose  amajs- 
ing  afflacnce  of  thought  and  imagination  makee  him  cue  of  the 
moet  valuablo  as  woH  as  entertaining  of  our  old  authors,  leads  m 
often  to  suspect  a  smile  under  the  fanciful  rheturio  of  his  most 
serious  exhortations. 

It  is  to  the  compamtire  rarity  of  similar  soumls,  which  in  lau> 
^^nagee  with  terminal  inflections  are  forced  upon  tho  oar  to  n^eij^ 
that  we  are  to  ascribe  tbe  love  of  every  species  of  cniMonaneoi 
which  at  oub  time  ur  another  luis  marked  tho  litoratnro  of  alt  th« 
nations  of  NorthBrn  Eurupe.  Tlie  passion  for  alliteration  and 
rhyme  is  cr)mmoit  to  tlie  Germans,  the  Scandinavians,  and  the 
Auglicaii  family,  and  tlio  French  are  scarcely  \om  fond  than  ou> 
aelveti  of  puns,  chonidu^  and  conundmois;  while  in  Italy,  where 
tbe  inflections  are  mncb  mora  namoroas,  no  speoies  of  verbal  wit 
is  so  mucli  in  vogue.  The  nonnons  of  Abrahsm  A  Suta  Clan  an 
remarkable  for  their  iDoeeaant  rnw  of  alliteration,  assonanoe,  usA 
oonsonanoo,  and  though  of  a  hiter  date  tUao  tho  events  wbiob 
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funn  tbe  subject  of  Bcliillcr'B  great  tlrania,  are  laid  to  linve  eerred 
as  tbe  model  for  tbo  Capachin  ecrmon  in  WalleiutoiD's  Lager,  of 
which  n  vcTj  felicitoas  traiisljttion  will  l>e  found  in  an  earlj  nuu- 
ber  of  the  Fonign  litview. 

The  emplojnHiat  of  imitative  words,  measures,  and  cadences, 
in  poetry,  naturally  connects  iwelf  witii  the  subject  we  are  oon- 
sdering.  The  ancient  writera  present  many  sappoeed  exaniploa 
of  this  omameut  and  adjunct  to  expression,  bat  car  great  igno- 
nwoe  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  ckflsic  langnagee,  especially  tho 
Qrcek,  cxpoaee  us  to  much  risk  of  error  in  prononncing  on  tbe 
re«'nil)lanTO  between  tlie  sonnd  and  the  sense.  I  cannot  discuss 
tJiifi  IwTincti  of  the  mihjci:t  (»n  the  present  occasion,  and  I  shall  con- 
finemyaelf  tothenewof  pnrclyimitatiTOwoTyfo.  The  employmeut 
of  tlieee  in  modern  Ktcaattire  has  generally  boon  restricted  to  pop- 
nhff  and  romantic  poetrj*,  and  in  this  they  havo  been  introduced 
with  great  euccess.  The  best  examples  I  can  call  to  mind  are 
Biirger's  X.enore,  and  tho  very  fine  trandatton  of  it  by  Taylor. 
In  neither  of  these  ia  the  imitation  overcharged,  or  carried  beyond 
\rimt  we  might  expect  to  hear  in  a  simple,  but  spirited  and  pIo> 
turL-TKiuo  oral  narrative  of  the  acenes  deaoribed  in  Uie  poem.  The 
tnuialiLtion  does  not  in  all  points  come  np  to  the  feUdty  of  dte 
ori^nol,  but  in  some  passages  it  surpasies  it     Thns : 


&be  li«rd«  a  knight  wlUi  cUuk  »U(hli 
And  dlmbe  tbe  nair  with  spwd. 


I  Tery  good,  hot 


I 

^K  qnite  inferior  to  th« 
^^P  Qaaz  Io0c  Iclaa,  kliti^llDgliiig, 

ol  the  original,  while 


And  soon  Bh«  hoard  a  thtUIng  band 
That  twilled  at  tbe  pin. 


li 


He  cnck«il  bin  whyiipe ;  tho  looki,  tb«  bolts, 
CUng-clu;  anuader  Oow, 


!s  not  inferior  to  Barker's  very  beet  lines.  In  fact,  both  poema 
are  examplee  of  remarkable  skill  in  the  use  of  mere  sound  as  an 
■eeompaniment  and  intensive  of  B«a$e.    I  know,  however,  in  tho 
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whole  range  of  imitatiTe  rerse,  no  line  saperior,  perhaps  1  ahnU 
say  none  eq_ual,  to  Uiat  in  Wild's  oelebntod  uainelees  poem: 

TfltMU  frietiDfiodZwe 

AJl  tmUs*  of  ttas  Itamjui  no*, 

On  liat  Uit4  M#M  lotid  immim  HU  mo. 

Fere  tlie  employment  of  monoByllablea,  of  long  vowels  ani]  of 
liquids,  withoat  harsh  consonanUiJ  sonntLs,  together  with  the  mg* 
nificanoo  of  the  words  tbemselTee,  gires  to  the  veree  a  force  of 
cvpnsaon  seldom  if  ever  enrpueed. 

The  present  literature  of  most  Enrope&n  nations,  certainly  of 
the  English  and  the  Anglo-American  people,  exhibits  abandant 
t<^EeDB  of  a  ntiety  of  hackneyed  rhymes  and  stereotyped  forms, 
and  it  ia  a  qoeation  of  much  practical  interest,  how  far  it  ia  po»- 
rible  to  find  available  substitutes  or  equivalents  for  thorn.  It  b 
certainly  deairable  that  eome  check  should  be  put  upon  the  pro- 
pensity to  rebel  against  all  the  reetraints,  and  to  ovu4oap  aD  tha 
metriraU  canons  of  modem  poetry,  hut  it  i«  impoBBlblo  to  dete^ 
mine  heforehnnd  whether  the  RubBtitation  of  asMnonee  and  half- 
rhyine  would  be  allowable  or  aflvantageous;  We  do  not  now 
readily  asize  so  vagae  resemblances  of  sound,  but  it  seems  not 
im{)n>bal)l(i  that  oar  car  might  bo  trained  to  perceire  and  eojoy 
tbcin,  and  in  our  woarinoes  of  familiar  formSi  the  experiment  ii 
oortainly  worth  trying. 


LECTURE    XXVI. 


STNOimn  AJfD  BTTPnnngxa. 
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TTsnsTXR'a  definition  of  gyrumym  is  aa  foHowB :  "  A  noon  or 
other  word  having  the  same  Magnification  as  another  is  its  tyno- 
nym,  Tw^o  worOs  containing  the  eame  idea  «re  aytionyma.''^  If 
^iB  bo  &  true  detinitioo,  the  Trench  chevat  and  the  English  Aotm 
■re  s;^onyim  of  each  other,  becanse  the  one  has  "  tlie  mme  sig- 
nificadon  **  as  the  other.  Again,  the  verh  to  /ear,  the  noun 
y«fflr,  the  adjeciivee  /eatfid  and  /«arf^g,  an<l  the  adverb  fear- 
fully ore  sTnonynui,  each  of  all  the  others,  becanse  they  a]l  "eon- 
tain  the  Bune  idea."  The  definition  is  manifi«tlT  erroncons  in 
both  its  parts.  0  h  c  v  a  I  and  ficru  are  reci  procally  tratulatiCTU, 
not  fynonyms,  of  each  other ;  and  as  to  the  other  example  1  have 
cited,  it  is  a  violation  of  tiie  e-itaMialifMl  nw  of  tlie  wonl  to  spply 
the  term  aynouyin  to  words  of  different  grammaticid  cUbpw,  for 
STnonyme  are  neceanrily  convertible,  which  diffenint  parts  of 
Bpeech  cannot  be.  j^fM>nym,in  thesingutarnnniber.hanilyadmita 
of  an  independent  definition,  for  the  notion  of  synonymy  implies 
ttffo  correlative  words,  and  therefore,  thongh  there  arc  si/tionym*, 
there  is  in  etrictneas  no  each  tiling  as  a  aynonyniy  absolutely  taken. 
properly  defined,  synonyms  aru  words  of  the  same  langnage  and 
ic  luune  gramuiatical  class,  identical  in  meaning ;  or,  more  gen- 
erally, syutmyinK  are  words  of  the  same  language  which  are  the 
ia«cise  etiuivalcnta  of  each  other.  And  if  a  definition  of  the 
word  in  the  singular  be  insisted  on,  we  may  eay  that  a  nonn  or 
otiier  part  of  speech,  identical  in  meaning  with  another  word  of 
the  same  langasgo  and  the  eame  grammatical  elass,  is  the  syno- 
nym of  that  word ;  or,  lees  specificaUy,  a  synonym  is  a  word 
identical  in  meaning  with  another  word  of  the  Romo  langnage 
and  the  same  gnuumatioal  das^  But  though  this  \»  the  proper 
definition  of  tru^  s^-nouyms,  it  is  by  no  means  the  ordinary  use 
SI*  («9> 
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of  tho  term,  wliieh  is  geuerallv  applied  to  words  not  idt-nlictL 
but  eimilar,  in  incaiuug.  Botit  lu  popular  Utenir}'  acceptatiao, 
anil  as  emplojred  in  Hpoeiol  dicttouariea  of  each  words,  synonyxM 
ure  wonU  imtficii^ntl^  aliku  in  gODoral  eiguification  U>  be  liable  to 
be  antfoimded,  but  yd  so  different  in  special  dofinition  iw  to  re- 
quire to  be  difitiogtilsbod. 

It  has  boon  denied  that  eyoooynu  Iut*  aay  nal  ex&tance  fn 
fanmat)  siMsech,  and  critical  writera  haro  affirmed,  that  betweao 
two  vorxla  of  mmllar  general  algnificntion  some  aliadc  of  difler^ 
ence  in  meuung  is  alwa^  diacemible.     PcrBons  who  think,  and 
lliorofore  sjieak,  accurately,  do  indeed  scldotn  uae  any  two  m-onLi 
in  precisely  the  some  eeose,  and  with  reepect  to  words  which  do 
not  admit  of  rignrQody  eeaentifio  dc6nition  a«  temu  of  art,  and 
which  are  ncitlipr  names  of  senenons  objects  nor  expreumTeof 
those  primary  ideas  wliidi  are  essential  to,  if  not  couititnQVe  a^ 
the  moral  and  intolloctual  natore  of  man,  it  is  almoet  e*inally  tmo 
that  no  two  penons  nse  any  one  won]  ia  exactly  the  same  aignifi- 
cation.    Every  man's  conception  of  tho  tme  meaning  of  wordi  (■ 
modified,  both  in  kind  and  in  degrv«,  by  tlie  idio«>iyncrasioe  of  hb 
mental  constitution.     Language,  as  a  medium  of  tliougbt  and  aa 
luatmment  for  the  cx|iros8{on  of  thought,  is  subjectire,  not  abto- 
late.     Wc  mould  wnrrlH  into  confonnity  with  tJie  organization  of 
our  inner  mun  ;  and  thoiigli  (ItfTLTcat  pcfMiiiii  might,  under  th^ 
Same  circumstancufl,  nae  the  aaroc  words,  and  vvtm  define  them  itk. 
the  anme  terms,  yot  the  idau  reproMnted  by  tboM  words  are  inoT» 
or  lets  difforoDced  by  the  mental  chanKtors  (tnd  condition!  oC 
those  who  employ  thorn.     Hence,  with  the  exceptions  already 
made,  all  detemiinatiotu  of  coinddence  En,  and  dittinotion  be- 
tween, the  meanings  of  words,  are  approximate  only,  and  tliem 
is  always  an  uncertain  quantity  wliich  cuiinot  ho  oltminatcd. 

Bceidce  this  inherent  difficulty  common  to  all  Ungos^ea,  tbers 
is  the  furtiier  fact,  that  in  tougace  of  considerable  territorial  «^ 
tension,  there  are  often  local  diffcrctieee  of  usage ;  so  that  of  tvo 
words  of  like  meaning,  one  will  t>e  excIuiilTely  employed  in  one 
district,  tho  other  fn  another,  to  exprem  j^wiaely  tho  aomc  idea. 

Again,  the  nnpleOBant  effect  of  oouKtant  rt'iietitimi  often  objiges 
both  speakers  tnd  writers  to  employ  different  words  for  the  sane 
puriH*f.*     For  inflanee,  in   this  eonrw  of  lectures,  I  nnut,  to 

*  With  fornigncn,  Um  nnplojnncBt  of  words  or  plifMea  nol  prDdwIjr  sx 


^^ 
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vtry  tlie  pliraee  and  avoid  wearifome  iteration  of  the  mme  word, 
u«.>  hingvage,  tOfi^JUj  l^pMokf  VM/rda,  diedeK^,  idiom,  di^co'irse, 
vocalrulary,  nOTnmdaivre,  phra»«ilogy,  often,  indeed,  in  diffei^ 
ent  aceoptations,  but  frequently  to  Donrej  tbe  game  thought 
For  the  suae  reason,  one  word  is  often  figuratively  nsed  a»  an 
equivalent  of  another  very  different  in  its  proper  eigiiitic'atinu. 
Thus  the  wealthy -Knglisli  man  employe  ffdd,  tbe  lem  affluent  and 
coiuraercial  French  man  er'fifer,  and  the  Btill  poorer  old  Roman 
droM,  as  B^aioDTniB  of  motley. 

Tliere  are,  moreoTer,  words  not  distingaisliable  in  definitioD^ 
but  employed  under  different  cireomBtances.  Of  this  ciiaraeter 
are  many  worda  which  occur  only  in  the  poetic  dialect,  and 
in  the  anibitiou&  style  of  writing  called  'eeuaition  *  prose.  The«e 
in  Bome  languages,  as  in  Icelandic  for  example,  are  so  numerous 
aa  to  make  tlie  poetic  and  tbe  prose  vocabniarica  very  widely  dis- 
tinct Of  thi«  class  arc  hlad«,  brand,  and  ^ti/cAton,  for  evrord ; 
dame,  darned,  maiden,  for  tcoman  or  ffiri  ;  eteed^,  eourwr,  ehary&Ty 


pnattlng  Utt  [d«  ihttj  wlaL  to  <»uvey.  atiea  nriaea  from  the  dUQeulty  of  caU- 
bi;  up  on  tha  instant  tite  «xtct  fonuiila  t1i<->-  are  In  Marcb  of,  and,  eoM»- 
qocDtly,  tl)«7  an>  forest  to  coDt«Dt  tb^mwlvrx  wiUi  lome  very  iii«d«qiut0 
equlT&lent.  ilaay  yt»n  eiucc,  a  foreign  ladj,  wbo  had  aovcr  before  bwu  la 
a  country  wfaoe  EogUah  was  rcTnacular.  spent  some  days  tn  mj  family  tmm^ 
diatdy  afle*  tier  arrival  In  the  Uolted  ataies.  I  found  hw  Eu^lbdi  remartably 
good,  sad  oompUnMiued  ttr  roadv  oomnund  of  the  luafpukge.  "  Ah  I "  re- 
pUed  A*>,  "you  think  I  speak  it  wdl  hcoiusc  I  uau  it  flucotly  and  gnmmotj- 
caQjr ;  bill,  after  all.  I  ouurv  ywi.  I  can  ncvvr  tay  iu  Eu^linh  prwuet^  wftoX  / 
nuoa." 

Asotbcr  dilDcuIty  in  Dx^mmatg  oac's  aelf  coiT(»:tly  in  sforieigu  (ou{;ue  kHms 
frtmi  the  fact  that  a  word  or  phraae  derir<)d  from  a  cxunmou  source  and  Ul«r> 
oily  Inmalatabto  into  another  speech,  uuir  couTey,  wbeu  to  traiulatoil.  n  total- 
ly riilTcrent  idui  frftin  that  iniMidod.  For  InAluice,  we  say  fn  Kncliih  Dial  a 
QUI!  is  Aoiued  when  ho  haa  n  comfoTtiLblv  habitation,  or,  colloquially,  wheii  be 
b  triuporarlly  conDcLcd  to  Ibc  houao.  Wcrv  WfloBllpiupttotruiaUtothlBldea 
Hterally  loto  Italian  or  Spanlah,  sad  say  that  u  mao  was  eaaaia  or  ea*ado,  we 
should  coavey  a  very  difTenot  uoUoo — uiuimly,  thai  he  was  married.  In 
iidi  flit  iwaae  inltiht  be  »tlll  difft-CAut :   \m  pliti  belle  ntr  {juv  Je  cruy  qui 

it  «n  tout  la  moDda.  est  la  miaox  maitanwA.—P.  de  Comlnes :  chap.  xviiL, 

1404, 

Ttutn  agahi,  a  woid  may  hare  bccvme  rolgar  la  ooe  lantuac«  wbllr  It  ce- 
talna  lt»  digaliy  in  auotfacr.  as  for  iiutuucu  while  wi;  tnay  iiUII  say  lo  ape.  with 
the  KatiaB  iK-imtotlart)  we  h«si(ale  Muuewhat  tn  follow  Lim  with  fa  AMinrf,  In 

;  (afeannarf,  aftawggtare,)  both  which  words  ar«  freely  used  in  Italy  in 
uumI  re^cd  iwniveroalloti. 
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pa^frty,  i(fr  horaej  and  there  are  also,  in  most  langaagea,  maiij 
words  peculiar  t  j  the  sacred  et^'le  or  lauguage  of  religion,  but  still , 
having  exact  equivaleutit,  the  use  of  u-bich  is  reetri(Aed  to  aecolaj 
purpoeea    lu  gcaenl,  worda  ooiieecratod  to  religiooa  and  poetShj 
cal  usee,  are  either  nutivo  tonue,  wUicli  in  the  speech  of  connncaj 
life  hare  been  eapphmted  bj  alien  oqm,  or  ihi:y  belong  to  fc 
tongoeB,  and  have  been  introdnccd  with  foreign  forms  of  poeti< 
oompoeition  or  with  foreign  reli^oua  instrucdon. 

NationB  much  inclined  to  the  ligarative  or  metaphorical  stj^le, 
have  usually  numerous  words  ayDonjinous  in  their  tue  thoogh 
etymolo^callj  of  different  signification.    Thos,  the  Arabic  has  a 
krge  Domber  of  nomea  for  the  Uod,  and  not  fewer  for  tlie  ewori 
The  fignratire  dialect  of  the  lueLaudcre  is  aim  ertremelj  rick 
Snorro's  Kdda  oniuueratos  an  hundred  and  fiftjr  synonyms  for 
'sword,'  and  a  proportiooate  number  for  aliuotit  every  other  ob- 
ject which  ooulJ  bo  important  in  the  poetic  Tocabnhuy.     In  each  > 
a  profuac  nomonehiture  an  that  of  tlic  Arabic  and  the  Icelandic,  a 
large  proportion  of  tlic  words  were  ori^nallv  dcecriptiTo  opithctB> 
drawn  from  some  qaalitjr  or  oao  of  the  object  to  which  they  ore 
applied,  and  at  other  times  they  are  taken  from  some  incident  ii 
tlio  popnlar  niylbology  of  the  oonntrioe  whens  tliey  ore  emplo) 
Our  own  brandy  whidi  occurs  ako  in  IcHlaudic  and   Nonnaa 
Frencli  poetry  as  a  name  of  tlie  sword,  is  prolnbt^f  from  the  rool= 
of  to  bvm^  and  refers  to  the  finmitijs;  appearance  of  a  well-poluUu& 
blade.    Other  names  are  derived  from  the  cutting  propertii*  o^ 
the  edge,  from  the  form  of  the  blade,  from  the  metal  of  which  it 
was  fotged,  and  so  of  all  its  material  qualitJea.    These,  of  oonne, 
once  conveyed  distinct  mcaningH,  but  in  many  instances  the  «^- 
mology,  though  known  to  Uio  learned,  was  popularly  forgotten, 
and  thus  tlieee  dii!erent  words  come  at  la^t  to  be,  in  common  oac^ 
exact  equivalents  the  one  of  the  other. 

In  ocimjHwitB  limguagea  like  the  Englifih,  there  often  oeevr 
words  derived  from  diflcrent  wiurcea,  whicti,  though  dintingnidifd 
hi  MAC,  arc  absolutely  ayuouymoUB  In  meaning.  Fur  example,  wt 
have  gli^  from  the  Latin,  epkore  from  the  Oreck.  Tlie  odd  ia 
fairly  transhOed  by  the  otltor,  and  thpy  are  identical  in  aignifica- 
tiom  iiiaHmucb  us  all  that  can  be  Imly  alIirni<M)  of  tlio  one  is  trot 
also  of  tbc  other ;  but  they  differ  in  use,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
always  employ  tliem  interchangeably,  sphert  belonging  rather  to 
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J  and  poetical,  p'foJtf  to  popular  Uognage.  Allied  to  botli 
id  often  confounded  with,  or  sabBtitated  for  th&ai,  ia  orb, 
from  tho  Latin  o  r  b  i » ■  This  word  originally  eignified  a  circle, 
thoD  a  flat  object  limited  bj  a  circalar  houndarj- ,  and  it  ves£  ap- 
plied both  to  the  feI11e»  of  wheels  and  to  wheels  cut  out  of  mWA 
timber  without  tipokee,  as  the^  often  are  at  this  day  in  the  East. 
Then  it  was  tnuuferred  to  the  sun  and  moon,  whicli  present  to 
the  «jc  a.  plHJio  surface  bounded  by  a  circle,  or  wliat  we  generally 
«il1I  a  diec,  from  the  Qreck  and  Latin  discus,  aquoit,  whcuoo 
also  poeeibly  our  word  dish,  &nd  ev^n  the  German  Tiscb,  or 
table,  from  general  reeemblance  of  form.  Rut  wlien  it  was  f\i»- 
covered  that  the  sun  and  moon  were  not  dima,  but  f>pherc«,  the 
word  crb  asBDmed  the  meaning  of  ffic6e,  &nd  afterwards  wae  ex- 
tended in  signification  so  as  to  embrace  the  hollow  npheree  of  an- 
eient  astnmomv.  At  present,  thoogfa  not  etieceptible  of  rigor- 
ously exact  de&iidoD,  orb  is  not  di^tinguisbablo  in  eense  ^m 
dtber  globe  or  sphere,  though  ita  use  is  chiefly  confined  to  poeti- 
cal composition.  'We  have,  then,  a  group  of  thre<^  word^  sphere, 
^hhe^  orb,  properly  synonymous,  and  we  may  add  to  them  tho 
word  iaUt  9B  differing  from  the  others  only  in  being  more  loosely 
employed.* 

Out  of  difference  of  me  with  idcnti^r  of  gignificotion  grofn 
irtiat  is  called  euphemism  in  language,  or  the  rabatitution  of  re- 
fined or  inoffenave  word^  for  gross  or  irritating  ones,  to  convey 
precieely  tbe  same  idea.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  bow,  of  two 
words  or  phrasee  precisely  alike  in  meaniug,  one  may  be  freely 
need  under  drcumstaucee  where  the  employment  of  tlie  other 
would  be  considered  a  ftagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of  deoonun;t 

*  It  Is  naoaikablo  that  not  one  of  Ibese  words  bdoog^  lo  the  OotUc  faintly 
ot  laoguiea.  ami,  la  tact,  we  bavis  bonowed  almon  all  our  terms  preciwiy 
dewripHre  atf^rm  (ron  RMoatioe  sources.  Awnd,  »^\iar*,  cird^,  mht,  ai^«, 
luw,  m;fiioe,  emnt,  all  ttuM  an  of  IjtUa  etjnioloKy.  mid  tntt  cUira  crcn  to 
■CnKfpACandjtM,  aiaaUTeword>,ii  matter  of  tfipQle.  &>um(froniL.ra7]rnu, 
throagb  O.  F.  WMt)  and  tpring  (fram  A.  8.  iqprnifaR)  are  gwwrally  mtA  u 
tpKnyroM,  tb<rugb  ut  tK>in«  cmcs  w«  Abould  cmplov  Uw  one  wIktc  wc  woukl 
KM  oae  tbe  other.  A  fitrtSt  avvrM,  thoogh  a  rcrj  common  pbraae.  le  ccrtain- 
1/  a  falls  metaidwr :  afsrtUe  ipring  b  more  ptciureBque,  but.  unhappUjr,  It  !■ 
equiroeaL 

f  Plutardh  («•  Danmaii,  vol.  1.  Pref.  xniii.)  nya  that  tbs  paopl*  of 
PaOane  woald  not  qm  tlu!  cry  atMrt  Xiu  t  iifiiT  Aiwc  bad  belraycd  thfOL   Tbo 
said  babitualljr  ^Ua  (qucUo)  fur  nioc,  from  batrcd  to  tbe  tyrasnical 
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but  it  ia  probftbly  to  be  esplained  psrtly  on  the  principle  of  imo- 
cutioD,  which  Dukes  ropiiUivQ  itniigeit  doubly  ufTonMvc,  when 
thejr  are  niggested  hj  wonh  habituallj-  uuiploytHl  b;  the  ralgv 
and  the  vile^  and  ttzips  them  of  half  tbcir  grownoaa,  when  Ihej 
are  recalled  bj  terras  which  have  not  yet  been  incorporatod  into 
the  dialect  of  social  deUiBomeut  aad  of  vice.  The  cotapoeit* 
Btnicturo  of  English,  giving  ua  a  double  rocabularj,  ha*  mppUed 
ue  with  a  lo^er  stock  of  relatively  enpliemuititi  and  rvlgtr  ex- 
praeduns  than  most  langaagea  ponesa,  and  it  will  gcnarally  be 
foand  that  the  Latin  and  French  dements  have  fnnuahod  the 
words  which  are  least  (^ienxive,  probably  because  they  are  least 
familiar,  and  to  our  ean  least  expreaetve.  In  the  greater  or  lea 
degree  of  that  faiuiHarity  which,  as  tho  old  proverb  aays,  '■'■  breeds 
eontempt/'  we  find  the  tree  explanation  of  the  different  iinpree- 
rion  produced  by  vulgar  ainl  by  uuphoiuitilic  words  of  tJui  same 
meaning.  And  it  in  for  the  sume  maon  that  ooarBonoH  oi 
tlionghc  or  of  dirtion,  in  the  literature  of  languages  In  which  we 
are  not  entirely  at  homo,  la  a  luas  nspnlmve,  and  therefore,  pee- 
haps,  a  more  dangerous  sonroe  of  cormittion.  The  freqaetit  and 
oatentatiouB  use  of  eopbemistio  ezpressioiu,  bowsver  dJMgKicabU 
as  on  affectation— oiuing  as  often  from  a  oonwtotti  gfomuem  of 
miud  oidy  made  more  conspicnotM  by  ibi  awkward  ufforta  to  ono> 
oeal  itself,  as  from  an  houost  fastidioinucni  is,  nutwitliKtanding, 
less  offenfflve  than  the  contrary  vioe  (for  ft  dcaerrwt  no  tuililv 
name)  of  clothing  the  eacredest  ideas,  and  communicating  the 
mofft  aolemn  focts,  in  tbe  vocabulary  of  what,  for  want  of  a  fitter 
word,  we  are  obliged  to  dedguate  as  8l<tn</.  >'arrative  and  di*- 
inatic  fiction  have  in  our  timee  gone  great  lengtha  in  the  emplny- 
ment  of  tlitn  dialect,  and  certain  popular  writcra  have  nnfortn- 
natoly  Kuponeded  in  making  many  wordK  In-longing  to  it  almnu 
classical,  but  there  are  few  thinga  more  certainly  4ttal  to  habiti 
both  of  propriety  of  speech  and  of  delicacy  and  refinement  of 


magtuneyvt  .V-th  M  Jf^.  Varcbl,  vol.  1,  pp.  4tiMXIi  ed.  Pbane  IMS: 
Aooordlng  to  ilie  uiiliapp^  John  Davkbon,  Uie  people  of  Monwco;  from  woaa 
mtpmHtkm.  tn  addrairin^  Uib  Rulun  tiwa^  wM  X4-4  tawtod  of  5.  Maaf 
tribes  at  the  AmptlMii  Iiuliiuta  coin  it  new  same  for  ui  object,  wbM  ■  ■!■ 
bar  of  tbe  Iribc  on  wliom  ibe  origlBal  nanw  of  lliBt  objoct  \um  bean  fanaomd 
kftppeiu  to  (lie ;  e.  g..lt  a  chlitf  who  bu  tnan  tuniMied  "  Tht  Bmr"  dlM. 
OuU  ulniftl  benoefotlta  nodvw  •  oev  apptUatlon, 


i 
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Ithou^t,  tlian  indolgence  in  so  reprebeiiHible  a  practice.  True  it 
iB»  the  Bouroe  of  growtli  in  language  is  in  the  people,  liot  tliia 
touicc,  imbappilj,  is  not  a  "well  of  English  ludefiled,"  and 
thoogU  the  popular  miut  yet  strikea  sonie  coio  of  sterling  gold, 
the  oujcrity  of  its  iaaam  are  of  a  h-i^^er  metal. 
There  »  another  large  cla«s  of  wortU  which  are  U!«ed  itidiffcr> 
entlj,  not  because  they  express  procLsely  the  same  ideas,  but  be> 
oaoae  thejr  do  not  nxprcts  any  t^IpArly  definable  ideae  at  all.  Soch 
are  most  terms  of  abuse  and  vituperation,  which  generally  serve 
nther  to  convey  an  impreeaion  of  the  speaker'a  moral  status,  than 
a  diHtinct  notion  of  the  emct  diaructer  and  degree  of  depravity 
he  imputeti  to  the  dubject  of  ItLi  dinnouree.*  This  oonsideration 
mggeeti  the  duty,  or  at  leafit  tlie  expediency,  of  vxtrcme  reserve 
in  the  nse  of  wodrda  which  give  the  hearer  to  understand,  not  that 
we  have  came  to  behevo  the  suppOBed  offender  to  lic  guilty  of 
any  specific  vioUtion  of  the  laws  of  God  or  man,  but  that  we  are 
onraelTes  in  a  frame  of  mind  which  a'lnost  neceeaarily  iuvolvea 
■omo  eacrifioe  of  Bolf-reepoct,  eome  didrogard  of  that  charity 
which  the  obligations  of  both  religion  and  society  require  na  to 
show  lowunis  our  fullow-man. 

De  Quinecv  Ims  sud,  and  Trcmdi  quotes  and  approves  the  paa- 
lage,  that  "all  liioguagca  tend  to  clear  themselves  of  synonyms 
aaintcllectunl  cnlturo  ndvanoM — ^the  so perflnons  words  being  taken 
up  and  appropriateii  by  new  shades  and  (-omhinalionK  of  tlionglit 
■  evolved  in  the  progrcsg  of  society."  Do  Qiiincey  is  here  spealc- 
ing  of  words  strictly  synonymous,  not  of  tlios*  generally  palled 
synonyms,  but  wfiicli  are  di^tinguiehable  both  in  m«»ning  and  in 
Vlis^  I'he  remark  might  have  been  made  more  compreliensiTe, 
with  equal  truth,  for  there  is  a  manifest  inclination  in  mo<Iem 
languages  to  clear  themtwlve^  not  only  of  syaonyma,  but  of  all 

^  •  9«  Paul  Loub  Courier.  Seoanit  Lettrt  Partfcnltfr^.  H  ta'app*Ile>«»»W«, 
rfwiatitmnairv,  ptairiairv.  volevr,  fMfKttKnneHr,  fantaatre,  psdifM,  ou  petti- 
fin,  mrofff.  impMttHr.  mbnnniaUur.  iSbtiUtie,  ttommt  harribte,  ontuHer, 
frtmaebr,  ek^fimnitr.  •  •  •  J*  va»  n>  «ju"n  wut  dire ;  U  ei)t«nd  qufl  lul  el 
moi  aonuDcs  d'avia  diffSrent.  And  a^ain  elMwIwK  -.  Un  hommc  vow  wcua 
d*avi>ir  tuA  pin  et  vatre.  OD  alt  ce  qoe  ceU  vent  dire.  Ccsl  qn'll  no  vom 
nlinr  paw. 

Vsgnc  t<Tma  of  nbnao,  m  toMtrntrft,  rataU,  fvgne,  tSiain,  haTe  do  TemJalne 
form  or  applicoUlity,     Tht  dcrogatorr  cpltbcts  btsilov«d  ou  voiuco  &r( 
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sapcrfiuom  nioctioe  of  oxpretwion,  and  to  this  tendency  wo  ida;  is 
[HUt  ascribe  tbe  rejection  of  iuflectjoiu  in  gnunmur,  in  ciuee  whort.j 
cbo  meaning  ia  sufficiently  plain  witlioat  them. 

There  is  an  example  of  the  rejection  of  a  needlen  eabtlet^  to 
the  cnae  of  our  affirmittiro  particles,  yaa  and  $W|  najf  and  nat_ 
vhich  vero  formerly  distinguighed  ia  use,  aa  the  two  affirmativef'' 
still  are  in  onr  8ist«r-toD^cs,  the  Danieh  and  Swedish.    The  dlft- 
tinution  was  that  y«a  and  nay  wore  answers  to  questions  framed 
in  the  q^r/ruUhe;  to,  ^Vi^  he  gol     Y«a,  or  JVay.    But  if  ihs' 
qoMtioo  was  framed  lu  the  neffoiwe.  Will  be  noit  go  I  the  uinrer 
wu  Ths,  or  JVo.    la  Danish  and  Swedish  the  di^Dction  is  Urn* 
ited  to  the  affirmative  partiolea,  and  tlie  n^^tire  form  ahow»  oo 
trace  of  it    Thus  to  the  qtteetion  Will  he  got  the  affirmative  an* 
swer  ia  .At  f  to  the  qucHtion  Will  he  not  go  I  the  nfilrmative  ■ 
Bwer  is  Joj  white  ^ei,  or  in  the  Swediah  ortliograjAy,  Jfi^,  ia  that] 
negative  auNwer  to  both.* 


<*  Altiiough  Uinra  ire  tracM  of  tliMt  dlaltnctiotM  Id  AngloSuao.  I  find  i» 
nidnm  Uut  ihaj  -wme  obasrrod  la  K(N»<l«tliic,  and  Ib^  wen  tmrtabiir 
unknown  in  Old-NorUieru.  Uioui^  mtdtm  Icelandic  baa  teeeoUj  bmrowcd 
from  tlieDuiiali  the  panicle  Jo,  (]  d ,)  u  the  afllniutive  aiuirer  lo  a  ncsaUre 
queMloo. 

In  HoBKO-Qothlc,  then  aro  ivo  fomu  of  the  ftlflmuuivfl  puticto.     In 
Hum,  V.  37,  in  tha  ooiDiuond,  "  Dul  let  jour  conununlcsUon  be,  Yia,  f^-^- — 
Vmr.  nsjr":  Ulphllu  tiu  Ja.  ]a.  Ke.  no:  butlnMattb.  ix.S8.  Uanh-iL. 
S,  Jolin  xi.  87,  uui  Luk«  vli.  it,  vrbera  the  quay  b  lu  ibe  ■StmuUTe  ffrnn.. 
Mad  la  Mvic  vU.  99,  witen  the  partlolv  b  hUeadTe  mxTtlf,  no  quMtloti  pn— 
oediog.  J  a  i  b  tuoL    Tbe  oal j  tonn  of  tbe  acfattn  panlole  ia  fouoil  la  Dl— 
pbllaiia  ne.  (ol  ami  nib.  algnlfybif.  not,  iwiUW,  n<rr,>  hut  InUMUkUn^ 
mnaini  of  tbe  UoBao-Qotblc  acripturaK,  Imt  one  oaw;  Jolin  xttii.  3S,  ooL-un  of 
•  direct  nlBnnatiTe  or  ncigntive  rqil^  to  »  negntire  qoeetion.    TIte  otlivj-  pM- 
auipx  of  tbe  Ooepcb  whidi  conuin  iuob  fomu,  u.  UmuIi,  zviil.  29.  und  Jofaa 
vtii.  10,  K»  WMiUnjc. 

In  tb*  Aaglo-^^xon  Q«spclo,  John  zzl.  18, 16,  when  Uw  qa<a«ien<  am  pa 
qJIniMtfMljr.  Ibo  answer  b  gek;  ia  Maltb.  xvU.  M,  U  a  Htgattpt  Queatloa  i 
■nswoib  gjsc.    In  Iiuko  xti.  01.  xiU.  a,  to  alflriitatiraipu«tioa».  tha  wyix'ir'] 
aomriiT  U  no;   la  John  xxi.  S,  uid  MuUh.  xilL  iS,  tbe  onawiir  ia  nvaa:  taj 
John  L  2L.  and  Jobo  xHil.  17,  again  u  1  c .    Id  John  ritl.  10.  a  t>4BaUm 
tioii  b  aittwerod  m^satiMlg  alt.  fn  Jobu  Ix.  9,  neeo  ,  and  ia  Lubrt  xUl  1^  ■»] 
lyftriMftM  quest tau  ia  answered  n^futfMdr,  He,  aacgo  Ic,  na,  tvo  (e 
being  employed.    In  AelTrio'a  Homily  on  PentecoM  day.  (Homilies  of  AoUrlaj 
t.Sia,)lntbarep]y  ofSapphlra,  qootfldfrom  AdsT.  ti,  gea  b  tbe  «JI 
aaawer  to  an  <^fflmaUM  quoelkm.    In  tbe  Saxon  obronlote.  An.  KLXTIL, 
lofiaa'a  edition,  p.  367,  la(g«a)b  the  reply  to  an  cipcitly  repealwl  regOMfc 
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Thosu  (lifitiudiuDs  seem  to  be  refinements  belougiog  to  tbe 
poriod  vtbeu  all  tbe  moderu  Euro|>eaD  langaagos  eliowod  a  living 
nmt«  formaiivru,  a  tewkiu-y  to  tliu  devdopmout  of  new  and 
origiDal  forms.  The  et^mulogical  groaud  of  ttuK  mbtletjr  lian  not 
been  Mtirfartorilj  made  oat,  and  tliough  there  id  no  duulit  thut  it 
origiimlly  rested,  if  not  on  a  logical,  ydt  at  luist  ou  a  gnunmaticiil 

iindation,  it  bad,  at  thu  earliMt  period  to  wliich  wo  can  trace  it 
back,  beoome  a  mere  verba]  iuc«tT  wholly  indcpoodcnt  of  tbe 
point  of  view  from  wliieli  the  qncstion  wa»  rc-i^irttfti  by  tbe 
apeakor,  and  therefore  adding  nothing  to  the  forco  or  clcamcM  of 
expression.  A  subtlety  like  this,  a  distinction  in  words  wliicb 
eu^ests  no  dtfiereuoe  of  thoagbt,  was  repugnant  to  the  UngoisCio 
eeofle  of  an  intellectiul  and  at  tbe  eame  time  practical  people,  and 
H  therefore  did  not  long  surrive  the  general  diffusion  of  literary 
coltnre  among  Uie  Eiiglibli  uatioii.     It  xazy  he  duubtt^d  K-liutber 

la  Alfred's  Bo«tbIu»,  c  zvl.  ft  ir..  and  la  c.  xxxlr.  §  H.  f^y  0  u  Is  the  ^rm 
•Mms  answer  to  negative  qumtlom  :  and  io  Htz  atwx  tu  v..  xir,  %  t.  ziiv.  g  4. 
C.  xrrL  I  1.  c.  XXTij.  ^  2.  n  ese ,  U19  lUpatfes  rriyAy  U>  ajtrnuitint  quefltom  ; 
tnti  in  c.  xriv.  g  4,  n  csv  aiunren  mgatittlff  a  question  inrolriBg  «  mytfw; 
la  Aclfrid  Cotloqulum.  KlltKilHn'a  Analecu,  A.BlI.  pp.  197.  IM,  aari  SOB,  w 
Ihid  ngtrmattee  tpwatixtm  afirrmiti'rtly  Kamfaml  by  9  fa,  but  on  p.  199.  ^na 
b  oaed  for  Uio  aafn«  jnirp^MA  y^th  ■  qwiHJOB  put  lUffaUtslj/ ;  aad  en  p.  SOS. 
Die  occun  u  tlic  ncgntirc  reply  U>  iu>  nllinnativc  qutvlion. 

80  far  M  UiocciDtmplMgo,  ttity.  villi  sninitlrcxorplloii.  t«nd  to  prorc  thtt 
tb»  diitiaoUon  wu  niwlc  Id  tlie  ajtittuttitu  piirticUt.  but  itipy  kHovt  tom^  vncil- 
htfoa  In  till*  iwo  of  the  fuonfrci'.  I  tuiTo  oxmdIdmI  Alfwrl'ii  Onxdiis.  the  texU 
publi^licd  bj  the  Adfrlc  8001017,  aU  >he  poems  bi  On^n's  BlblloUtuk  iler  AiiKel- 
flactobtcbep  PoeaLe.  all  the  aelectloiu  iu  Kllpslolo's  Analecu.  and  m>ay  minor 
pieoaa,  bcaldea  the  voliiniefl  above  n-rerred  to.  without  flndlii^  au;  otiifr  ex- 
■rapUfl  of  the  hm  oT  the  partlelfls  as  ti>pllm  co  dIrMt  queationa,  chaugb  then 
aro  maaj  Invtaiioes  of  tlw  oapIoTmenl  of  botli  as  tnlmutveo. 

PuHberaearch  nilKbt  prohnhlj-  h-uil  to  tuon  decisive  rpsulu,  but  Urn  diffl- 
cu]tf  of  tnv«Mi^Uiij^  HtK'ti  piiiiiti'.  without  vurbol  indexcB  to  tli«  nulbors  roo- 
Mlted,  juKlfica  mo  in  lt>iiviiiK  Hit-  qiioatJOD  tn  f;Taminaticivl  inquirm.  It  may 
Itervbe  obAorred,  that  IhowAnt  of  wnpfeAt  verbal  Indnxm  to  our  elude  audum 
fi  a  V1117  Mcrioufl  InconreDlence  lii  Kuxlii^i  pUfloIngj.  Even  Cnidea  (tflcn 
omHa  tliB  minor  wonb  which,  io  ptimly  grninmatlcul  questions,  are  u  Im- 
porUnt  »  anjr.  Sir*,  Cowduu  Clarke'"  othcrwiw!  timj  mluablc  Couconlunce 
to  Hhakcspcare  b  cyth  more  imperfect  in  this  respect ;  for  insbuioe.  dhe  dies 
HT«nil  paasBgea  where  nth  is  lued.  but  giuM  la  pot  a  word  of  referenco  in  tba 
Concordan««,  which,  Uwuvfore,  does  not  foraMi  the  mc&B*  of  nwvrtalnfng 
wbalbex  Skakwpeure,  like  his  OMttcmponries,  diatiDguBlicd  botweea  Ibeae 
artnti. 

Gil.  who  llTwl  in  SlMkwpeiuv'a  sgp,  infonoa  ns  that  woh  Ind  (atelj  soqalnd 
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modem  scboloK  woold  b&ve  detected  the  former  ezutenoe  of  tliid 
obiolete  nicetj',  if  it  had  not  been  revealed  to  us  by  Sir  Thomu 
Jtonft  critiuiuii  upon  Tjpnd&le  for  Defecting  it  in  his  tmuladoQ 
of  the  New  Testament.  That  it  wiut  iu  tmth  too  sabtlo  a  di»> 
tinotlon  for  practico  is  Bbown  hy  Sir  TliotnaA  Mora  himself,  for 
ho  miKtatos  tbo  nilo  whoa  condotnoing  Tyndale  fw  the  rioLidoa 
of  it,  and  wliat  is  not  tens  rcmnrkablo  is  the  foct,  that  Home 
Toolto,  I^tham,  (Eng.  lAnp.,  2d  od.,  p.  528,)  and  Trench,  (Study 
of  Word»,  1S6,)  hare  all  referred  to  or  quoted  More's  obeem* 
tioDs,  without  appearing  to  h&re  noticed  the  discrepancy  between 
the  mle,  aa  he  states  it^  and  Iur  exemplification  of  it.  The  qneiH 
Uon  is  80  eorioDs  io  itself,  and  Mora's  works  are  ao  rare  in  tliia 
country,  tliat  I  sltall  Iw  pardoned  for  quoting  tlie  wliole  paanage 
relating  to  it.  It  will  be  found  in  "  The  Couf  utocyon  of  Tyndalea 
Aunswere  made  anno  15S3,  by  Syr  Thomas  More,"  P^S^  ^^  *^ 

m  peculUi-  Mbse.     "QtuftU  dtA,  tSiur  oltior  «it  citltls,  *Aiuit  dtlaAnui  ■■! 
dlLnliDi,  nam  »&»  bodie  apud  plurimcn  slgniacat  ad  pritnam  tapanm,  aSm, 
citO."    hog.  Aef.  2A  B(L  p.  M.    Soon  ts  not  In  Ura.  Clarlu'i  ConoordAOO*. 
and  tiicmrora  11  doM  not  help  ui  Id  tbsfnquiiT-,  wbetherSbakopeanerargaTtt 
tbia  nuMniag  to  Ibat  adv«rb.    la  *wn,  ia  tiu»  mdm.  tbo  aamv  word,  or  of  aa  --~. 
other  aymdlogy  T     HIiuIktw,  under  m>&n»,  wvtvn  to  MmAv-    In  Uu  Uonwua-^ 
ot  the  Rom,  t.  21-U.  we  ftud  Uib  paanCB : 

Witlilo  mj  Itraatio  ytan  of  age, 
Wbcn  that  lore  uketh  bfa  eonge 
or  jaangv  folke,  I  wante  mwm 
To  Md.  an  I  waa  wonl  Io  doooa. 

Bare  mm  rfldcntly  moana  Mrlg. 

The  followliis  oxamplM  bave  been  furnished  om:  bjr  a  Mend : 


Well  baro  a  poMct  for't  am*  at  night. 

Xerrv  Whet  ^  WinOtor.  L  i 


I 


Come  to  ms  «•»»  at  n^At. 


JbiA.,  ILB, 


Swa  of  jfaa  o'«ImA. 
Pleoae  jou.  I  wtll  meet  you  upon  iha  nart. 

OontOg  ef  Emn.\.l. 

And  awn  ai  »\ipper  Um»  111  rUt  jva. 

iUt,  ULl 

But  oa  you  miika  your  mvn^t^Uifiita  rdatton.  Ac 

B.  Joxim,  AwM  te  an  Am,  L  L 

la  all  thcao  oawt,  *»«»  haa  llw  aana  meaalaj;  aa  In  tbal  oiled  fron  Ohaanr. 


^ 
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tbc  collected  edition  of  Morc's  works  printed  in  1557.    The  text 

criticized  is  Jolin  i.  21,  ae  transJated  by  Tyudale,  which  Itlom 

qaotee  as  follows :  "  And  thei  aelcod  him,  what  then,  art  thou 

[    Heliasl    And  he  sayd  I  am  not.    Arte  thou  a  prophets?    And 

he  amuwered,  No." 
^^  Upon  this  onr  author  remarks : 

^H  **  I  wonldo  hero  note  bj  tlio  way,  that  T)-cdal  here  trAalatclh 
^■9  for  nay,  for  it  ia  but  a  tridt:  aud  uiiKtaluiig  of  yc  Koglitihe 
Hnrdo ;  saoing  that  y«  ehoulde  sec  yt  he  whych  id  two  »o  plaino 
englijihe  worde»,  and  bo  commen  as  is  nays  nnd  nOy  can  not  tell 
wbea  he  Bhoold  take  Ibo  tone  and  wli5  tlie  tothpr,  11;  not  for  trfla- 
lating  into  englishe  a  man  very  meete.  "For  tlie  use  of  tiienie  two 
wordes  in  aunswering  a  qucetion  is  thia.  iVo  aunswcreth  the 
qaoetion  fmmed  by  the  aftirmatiTe.  As  for  CDfiample,  if  a  manno 
dioald  aske  Tindall  hymself :  js  an  herettko  mete  to  tramlate 
holy  scriptDre  into  euglialiu  1  Lo  to  thya  question  if  he  will 
amiswere  trew  englishe  he  muet  aiuisvrere  9iaye  and  not  no.  But 
and  If  the  qncetiou  be  asked  hym  thus,  lo  ;  la  lu/t  an  haretyque 
mete  to  tnuifllate  holy  scripture  Into  Engliahe  1  To  thys  qnestiO 
if  he  wil  aOswere  true  englislic  ho  must  aQswcro  no  and  not 
And  a  lyke  difference  is  tlioro  iKitwcno  theeo  two  ailuerbee 
y#  and  ye$.  For  if  the  qneation  be  framed  nnto  Tindall  by  tho 
affirmative  in  thys  faahiou ;  If  an  herctiqnc  falsely  translate  the 
newe  testament  into  engliahe.  to  make  hye  false,  heresyes  eeeme  ye 
worde  of  Godde,  be  hya  booka  worthy  to  be  homed  1  To  this 
qneetiou  uskixl  In  iliyn  wvsc  yf  he  will  aniiBwere  true  engliabo  be 
must  auu»wuru  i/a  luid  nt>t  ye^f.  But  nowe  if  the  question  bo  aaked 
hym  thna  lo  by  tbo  negative ;  If  an  heretike  Adaely  tranalnto  the 
newe  testament  into  EngMie,  to  make  hyn  fahw  tierotyce  Rome 
the  word  of  Gk>d,  be  fwt  bis  bokes  well  wortliy  to  Iw  horned  I 
To  thya  qoeetion  in  thya  fashion  framed ;  if  he  wyll  aunswere 
trew  eoglyshe  he  may  not  aunswcro  ye,  but  lie  must  aunawere 
yM,  and  say,  ye«  mary  be  they  iHithe  the  translation  and  tlie  trana- 
latour,  and  al  that  wyll  holde  wyth  them." 

The  first  question  Kupposed  is  in  the  affirmative  form ;  "  Ye  an 
heretike  mete  to  trauslate  holy  seriptmv  into  Enghi;hef "  and  if 
Sir  Thomas  is  right  in  answering  it  by  noy,  as  he  unqueetiooal^ 
is,  then  hia  first  rnic,  "  ^Yo  annfiworoth  tlio  (jucntion  framed  by 
the  affirmatire,"  is  wrottg.    Tooke  calls  tliis  "a  ridiculous  dis- 
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tiuvticu,*'  aud  evideutl^  dupposee  tliut  it  w&«  an  iiiveutiou  of  Kir 
Tbouuu  liiinitulf.  LahT  writers,  nlm,  Lave  duabted  whether  tliere 
H  aay  gruunil  £ur  bdicving  tluit  »ticli  a  rulo  ever  oxirted.  It  u^ 
liovvL-ver,  ucrtaiu  tlmt  tLu  dUtiiictiun  wu  made,  and  very  geuflf^ 
ally  ob«Grvc<l,  from  tho  cod  of  the  fouiloouth  ceuturjr  tu  utioiit 
the  timo  uf  T/iidalo  nnd  Sir  TbonuB  Uoro,  aoou  after  which  it 
bennw  ohflolete.* 


*  Km  (r  0  ■  «}  oocun  in  Lojraaioa,  (U.  3D7,]  to  answer  lo  m  quatSon  i 
U«tlj  fmiDcil,  IniiNUl)  ill  K  furtn  ImplyinijcdMicltef,  and  Ibu*  itaj  \m  < 
unxl  M  ftilluwia;  tiw  rulu.    I  believe  jMt  and  «io  an  not  fuuod  ia  Uiat  woAt' 
but  n^f  h  [wfcc  used  m  an  InUasive.    In  ttio  Onnulum,  [  tbluk  (b«rc  ts  do  !&• 
aioooo  of  a  direct  queaiJoii  nith  an  aaswer  bj  dUior  particla.     Yea  uid  ndf 
am  tbeoQl;  Tornu  given  lit  Colertdge'i  QloanrUI  Index  (olbe  UUnturaiMt 
the  UilrUsenth  ocnlury,  but  1  kara  aot  Uu  meaiu  of  eonmltlng  the  aniliinltlM 
refnrcd  tv.     rra  la  umx)  by  Kobcrt  o(  OlonDoilcr,  in  aiuwrr  to  an  afflrnutiTBoM 
QUCMiuD.  and  nojr  by  lilni  ood  Robert  of  Brunno.  but  I  bcileve  aa  aa  InHittifc 
only.    I  bare  not  luei  with  riUi«r  yf«  ur  nA.  or  Indeed  a  prOfwr  caaa  fOr  Hi^b 
11M  of  th«in,  that  i«,  a  quMLloD  put  Doitaiit-oty  nnd  admiltUg  a  direct  ftUwatB 
ia  any  EnglUb  uutboi  tnilicr  tbiui  WycliBc  uud  bb  coDlconpocaiiee.    la  Pia& 
PlougbtuaD,  pern  ami  ttag  are  tooDd  aevoral  tlinea  aa  aniwen  to  ainnoailTO 
quBSdoDi,  and  oji  loieiwiTia  la  qUmt  oawi.    JVb  occurs  tn  Tene  MiTT  o[  ib« 
Viaioii,  wiihoul  a  (jiKvii'iu  pnootUnff,  and  y(4  id  vcrae  0750,  under  tiiuHar  tit- 
cunurtoDcxs.     I'm  is  usmI  In  vcnoa  >781  aud  11908.  In  both  cases  aocunlUic  lo 
tbfl  rule ;  Id  wrae  87~u,  as  an  lulvusivo.  In  reply  (u  a  iipgatt«-«  uaenloa :  and 
In  vcne  90^,  oonUury  lo  the  tuk.  n^  an  answer  lo  a  query  put  aSmatlTClf. 

Qayca  viuploya  yea  uud  y».  TMjraud  no,  almoat  Indiscrimlnatvly,  and  of 
oounw  willioiit  Tv^nl  to  Ibe  rulo. 

Wydiftr.  on'onling  to  tlio  (Ixfonl  ediUcm  of  ItW.  in  Uailbmr  XvfL  S8,iu« 
yaa,  eoiiuury  lu  tbo  rulir,  but  Uw  liiltf  t<'Xt  of  tlw  mmo  fuaangt  baa  |wt  ia  an- 
formily  to  It.  In  Romans  lil.  iKI.  In  kitb  UalB,  ga  oocdornu  to  tbe  rule.  Ia 
Jamoa  r.  13,  WydUTe  lias  im,  tbo  later  rorsloa  jtm.  In  MattlL  v.  87.  ii.  98l 
xi.  9,  xili.  2D,  ni,  XV.  27.  xsi.  IG,  Lulcu  xU.  fi7,  Jobn  L  91.  d.  ST.  ni.  \  IS, 
10,  Acts  V.  8,  xxU.  37,  itotnao*  Ui  0, 38,  ^m  and  iM|rau><»i?r  i|uc«tions  afflnaa- 
tivdy  framed.  I  bcKcvc  no  don  not  occur  Ia  ibe  U*ydit11i<-  vcr^uionof  ibv 
New  Twiamant  m  an  adverb.  Uir  anawitr  tu  Dik  rieuuiivf  c|iimil>in  in  .Inlm 
vUi.  II)  Mag  "  no  tnan."  In  John  ix.  0,  rutg  ij>  us"d  in  bulb  ifttu,  B[i]tsrrntljr 
as  an  luuwiTin  auegadvequiMtlnu.  but tliis  Is  a  doubtful  wm.*.  tvr  ibe  )>anJi'la 
nmy  {KStuiM  be  trffarded  na  a  coDtmdiutlou  in  ibe  afflruutlvt?  nimwiT  of 
"  btlurrc  m4!n."  ili-tur  il  will  bn  uncii  tbiit  tbou^^b  VryclllTo  oitaslonaUy  i 
parts  from  tb«  rule,  tb«  Uivr,  or  PurTity'a,  t«xl,  witb  Uii'  doubtful  exce|riloa.' 
JuM  ctlMl,  unUomily  wlhcrBS  to  il.  In  Cluuoer,  I  find,  upon  «  cunmry  exain> 
Inallon.  fifty  Instances  of  tlie  occarrrnce  of  yra,  |Pn,  nan,  and  fw.  aud  Id  tbae 
tbera  ti  but  a  slngln  cnse  of  digre^rd  (if  Ibe  rule.  lu  tliEa  nmnpla.  uy  ■»• 
nn:r*  aa  alfimiative  quMtloo.  and  tliore  aru  two  or  IbrM  easM  wbef*  yM  if 
employed  aa  m  blan^re,  gt-DoraLly.  liuwever,  in  reply  to  nmaricaluvolviqtB 
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Yiae  and  no  vei-o  luuully,  Uioogb  not  with  abeolutc  utiifoniiify, 
limited  to  tbc  office  of  uuwering  a  queetiou  u^^atirdjr  framed, 
while  yea  aud  nay  served  bntli  an  auKwen;  to  afBrniativo  qnea- 
tioiu,  and  as  intonflires  in  repl^  to  rernarkfi  not  made  interroga- 
tivel/. 

Ab  tlm  idle  refinement  was  pnaning  awnj,  there  arose  a  real, 
Babetantial  distinction  Itctwocu  two  particlua,  or  rather  between 
two  forma  of  the  enmn  particle,  'which  bnd  previously  becii  used 
lodiacrimittately  iu  two  different  senses.  Down  to  the  middle  of 
the  fiixteenth  oentnry,  and  indeed  somewhat  later,  ait/t,  *ei/u/te, 
tyt^y  iithty  ittft/ie,  aiiJteny  sithan,  gtffJuui,  siihence,  gtruv,  synti,  and 
«aM  were  iiidiiferently  employed,  both  in  the  aigmfication  of  «»• 
tng  thaty  tTtusrauc/t  eu,  contidering,  and  of  q/5!ffr  or  qftt^rteaniii. 
AlKHit  that  period  good  anthOTs  established  a  distinctioa  lx:t^vc■cu 
the  fomw,  and  iwed  fn'th  only  as  a  logii^  word,  an  illative,  whilo 
rithenoe  and  ginm,  whether  as  prepcwitioriH  or  as  adverbs,  remained 
mere  narratire  words,  conlued  to  the  agnifieation  of  ft'ni^  q/iw". 

It  U  evident,  that  altiioogh  tlio  fonner  of  these  notions  ia  a 

lUgatire.  In  a  like  number  of  csamplciS  In  Mnllflryc'R  SEortc  d'Artliur,  Soulh- 
ejr*!  KprlnC,  I  flcil  lh«  disllactkiD  mmte  with  equal  unlformtty.  and  the  ob- 
servance of  Uic  rule  b  tBTf  nearly  ooostaiit  Id  Lord  BeroeR)'  Arthur  of  LiUlo 
Btitain,  and  in  Um  Frobaorl  of  Ihe  Moie  translator.  It  i*  in  movt  caaco  fol- 
tnwcd  in  Uw  wiirlui  of  Skolbin,  tlu^iifih  in  tliis  Itittt-r  wriur's  lime,  uMgc  tisd 
Ivpin  to  vacillaU).  I  liiivtt  i-xatiiitu'd  nifuiy  oVbvt  autlion  with  lbs  lilu>  molt, 
and  think  ire  ronj  My  th.it  fmm  i\\i:  limi*  of  (.'hnnn'r  Itt  thnt  nf  TyDdalo,  tho 
dirtiDctioa  la  question  was  aa  well  crlAbliabod  u  mtynilDof  Ku^h  ^ruDmar 
wlttteTer.  See  also  Tyudale  bimsclf.  Supptf  ot  \ht  Lord.  1088.  B.  1,  ia, 
««  and  nay,  jfta  and  }/». 

Sir  Tlwnnaa  Horc'o  cridcinn  on  Tyndale  was  not  ualvtmal^  aequleaotd  in, 
for  Covenlalc,  whoM  Intiiklitiifui  ivaH  printed  in  lltftS,  CranmeT  Id  IRIR,  Ibe 
84>neTn  Iu  1M7.  and  tbct  RliiMiii.tli  in  I(i8£.  as  welt  as  ilie  &lJlburh;«^d  rersion  ia 
Itll.  nil  have  No.  in  tho  uxt.  Jnbn  L  91.  Indwd,  I  tlilak  Sir  Thonua  htaa. 
«e)f  WAi)  tito  liM  imporbuit  author  who  foUowMl  the  rule,  Iboitgh  in  the  early 
pan  of  his  life,  u  in  sutSclcQtljr  ahovm  \ty  the  worka  uf  Lord  Bcrtun^.  itwna 
itfUin  ttill  rigor. 

A  mriouB  form  of  ptt  ocenra  la  WyciifTc.  N.  T.,  8  Cor,  I.  18:  "Ther  la 
iMl  in  it  u  and  nay.  but  in  it  ia  U,"  [Gloss,  that  u,  fr»ti<A<:,]  and  v«rw  19: 
"  Tbrr  wu  not  In  biu  i*  aad  naj.  but  In  hym  it  was,"  [QloM.  tiat  it,  tted^ 
fan  trvutiu.}  In  Ifan  later  toxt.  theao  paaagea  read;  "band  ia  not  ia  not 
Ihiryiiac,  butiiia  la  it";  and,  "therwaa  not  in  hym  f*  and  Li  nat,  but  i§ 
wan  in  byn."  9o  In  JauirH,  v.  12 :  "  PonKiUto  be  ycnir  word,  /«,  ia.  Kay. 
nny,"  &c.  Tbc  Wyclifllic  iniailiitorn.  or  at  Icnal  I'urvcy.  Kccni  to  have  suj^ 
that  the  afflrmatiTe  particla  wa§  a  form  of  Ihe  substantive  verb. 
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derirattve,  Uio  latter  a  priinitiTO  sonac,  tliey  uro  DcvcrtbeleiR  di*> 
tuictr  uid  it  m  rory  dciiirabto  to  be  able  todiiKriininatc  between  tliem 
bj appropriate  words.  Tho  radical  is  fonnd  io  a  groat  naiubor  of 
foniis  in  Anglo-Sftxou  and  the  rolatod  laognages,  and  in  all  of 
tbem  ha»  priiuarilj'  the  mom  of  time  afier.  But  tlie  oonclasioD 
1b  alwa^  puetcrior  to  the  reaaOD,  and  jM^t  ftoc,  ergv  ^rojtUr  fwc 
U  the  mtiTerBal  expre«NOD  of  all  that  the  Immau  iutellect 
Imonre  conceming  tlie  relation  of  catue  aud  efiect.  IIl'Uco,  it 
was  very  natarul  that  a  word  implying  kiBtorical  eeqnence  shoald 
acquire  the  eeiiso  uf  logical  c-oiiii«i)uou(.'e.  The  diMuiminntioa  be* 
tween  the  two  nieauitijp),  and  the  aji[iroprtaUi>ii  of  a  suparato 
form  to  each,  origiimtod  in  (he  subtle,  motuphyitical  turn  of  mind 
which  chomctorizcd  the  falJicra  of  tho  Itufonimtion  iu  Kiiglund, 
nor  have  £,  upon  an  examination  of  the  worka  of  nuiuprooA 
writers  of  earlier  periods,  boon  able  to  find  on^  who  oloarly 
tinguighee  tlio  two  eonsca  by  tho  use  of  diiTcrout  forma. 
•QthorB  employ  for  both  pnrpo«u  tith  alone,  some  ntken  or  tilh- 
ence,  othefB  aen^  or  eifiis,  and  others,  again,  two  or  more  of  dieaa 
modes  of  spelling.  The  fullest,  most  nniform,  and  moat  aatEafao- 
tory  exempUficationa  of  tlic  diftcrtnunation  will  ho  found  in 
Spenser,  who  seldom  neglects  it,  &y1v«fitor  the  trooalator  of  Dv 
Sartas,  and  Hooker.  All  tliew  writera  belong  to  tho  laktr  lialf  of 
tbe  sixteenth  Rt'utur}*,  immediately  after  whii^h  all  the  fomuof 
the  word  except  tlnix  went  out  of  use,  and  of  connso  the  ducttufr 
Uoii,  which  aeutnud  to  luivo  booome  well  uotnbliBhod,  pvriidioi] 
witli  tliem.  The  Engliali  Bible  of  1611  generally  omploya  ainee 
for  both  purpoMe,  but  it  ia  a  curious  fact  that  in  tbo  book  of 
Jeremiah  both  forms  are  UBed,  and  in  every  tntftanco  accurately 
discriniiuatcd.  The  dieapjieanuioe  of  tbe  double  form  ami  tioublo 
sense  of  the  word  waa  very  sudden,  for  though  the  dtKtluetiun 
was  olmerred,  by  writers  as  popular  as  any  In  (luj  literature,  down 
to  the  rery  end  of  the  sixtccDth  centun',  yet  in  MiuHliou'e  Guide 
into  the  Tongues,  an  English  polyglot  dictionary  lirit  published 
in  1616,  ginoe  is  the  only  f<}rm  given  for  both  aenseSi  and  wf/than 
is  simply  referred  to  as  "  Old-Englisb."  * 

*  I  buTo  Dol  citod  Shakapmrc  a*  ao  aQUwrtt;  for  Um  diUiDoUao  la  qB» 
Hon,  bodtiue,  for  Taot  of  an  euUrel;  aalSafaclOfy  1«kI,  I  HimI  II  Imjwfbhi  to 
de<«rmiii«  whether  1m  ooanunil.r  ob<«rvMl  It  or  aoL  Mn.  CIttrite't  Conovd- 
aooo  dm»  aot  infonn  us  what  cditioa  «-bs  made  Uui  bub  u(  buf  latxin,  bal  u 
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In  speaking  of  tbe  introduction  of  thu  neater  posfieHnve  itt,  on 
a  former  occiwiori,  I  ul)i»erved  tlmt  in  the  embarraKsmcnt  between 
tbe  new  word  and  the  incongruous  uve  of  kit  as  a  neuter,  many 
vritcre  for  a  oonddemblc  period  employed  neither  fonn.  There 
"waE  a  similar  state  of  tilings  witli  regard  to  aHA  and  nnoe  at  the 
banning  of  the  seventeenth  cc-Dturj-,  and  tUere  are  important 
"RngKab  authors  who  Byetematieallj  avoid  them  both. 

It  ifl  moch  to  be  regretted  that  later  writers  have  diiircganled 

^B  distinction  logic^y  so  important.     Tbe  reatoniiion  of  etth,  and 

ritb  it  of  the  distinction  between  fith  and  6inc^  would  be  a  £ub- 

'etantial  benefit  to  the  Euglit^h  Uuigua^  and  I  hnvo  little  donbt 

that   a   popular  writer  who   bhould   revivB  it  would  find  Ititnanlf 

vustained  by  the  good  Bonsc  of  the  Anglican  people. 

Many  of  onr  partides,  the  oonjunctions  especially,  are  very 
eqaivocal  in  tlteir  Eignilicatiun,  and  we  much  need  a  new  alter- 
nattTe  and  a  new  coajonctivo.  The  particle  or  is  said  bj  gram- 
marians to  be  used  both  as  a  coDJunctire  and  as  a  difijunctiTe.* 


lhBOOeBriooaIlydt«)diaonrnCt4>xlj(,  1  prutiiiaiosllthnaecoiuiultMl  livberajreo 
npoathiiparticuku-poiiit.  TtMCDDcarduDoeKivMtilxtccDnBinplcaof ihousoof 
ji'tf.  in  all  aue«  atui  (UuUtv.  hut  M'cA<;nc«  oocun  f  n  AU '8  Wd]  that  £nda  Well,  L  8. 
in  tli«  Bame  sefwe,  S8,  acconling  to  Knlglit's  text,  does  nnw,  miso,  in  Hamlet 
T.  9,  Twelfth  Night  V.  1.  twiw.  King  Ricbard  U.  U.  1,  twice,  do.  tc.  8,  Pwt 
1.  K,  Hoorj-IV.  T.B.and  Elcnry  V.  I.  I.  iffwMlsufiadfortfw^rin Twelfth 
Nlsht,  T.  1.  twlca  la  AIl'i  Well  that  Ends  Well,  tU.  7,  la  Rooieo  uid  JuUoi  1. 
fi,  twJoe,  and  la  Ax  Ton  Like  It,  v.  S.  Many  other  examptM  of  the  uaoof  «um« 
faibotLMaue«iiii);htb«  f^Tca;  uid  therefoi«  it  would  upjKar  that  while  Shako- 
•pean  used  ttUi  only  u  an  lllaiivr.  hr  employed  WnA  IndUrereuily  to  eximM 
■sqaeooe  and  consoquetice,  Perhaptt  a.  critics]  ezaminatiaa  of  tlin  flnt  ndttioDfl 
nl^t  de(«nuiu«  th«  «jiwetioD,  and  I  think  i(  highly  probftblc  that  the  doubb  un 
off  i6m»  Ib  (jurgoahle  to  tbo  edilon  or  prialen,  not  to  the  author. 

*  In  nodem  £aj^ltah.  ttther,  used  a.a  a  cooJuncUoo,  is  always  ■  difjuiictiTe, 
and  il  only  fframmati'caJly  d Lid n Rubbed  from  one  at  tbt  scDMa  of  or  ;  but  Id 
■ome  early  Knj;UiiIv  wriUTrs,  m,  f'>r  r>jaiDpk>,  fn  tbe  Wydifllt*  Khool  rf  tnns- 
tatora.  thnni  are  tnet»  at  a  tof/ieai  distiiM-iioii  twiwcrn  ibw«  particles.  StOur 
wu  very  commonly  employed  to  indicau;  diffcjcncc,  altcroatioD,  oppodlion. 
and  or  to  mark  identity  of  mcanliiK'  Thiu.  In  both  UXW.  Ca\.  I.  20,  "thn 
tillagfe  that  ben  In  ertbla,  tther  that  bca  In  bennies."  In  the  BiimeroDii  gloaua 
of  tk«  older,  or  '^jeiMtf^B  version  of  the  New  Teetjunent,  or  la  employed  M 
Ibo  i&Ka  of  identity,  or  of  llkeoeu,  as  in  r.  91  of  the  cbsptcr  juxt  ciled. 
"t^tecuvA.  vr  miuid  ntrauDge";  la  r.  U,  "mynLnlre,  or  aeruaual";  in  v.  S4, 
"the  tnytiierie,  or  priueU)."  Tbia  dtnlnclion  la  not  uuifonnly  obMnrod  by 
Wf  dilTe.  bat  still  so  ^nomlly  as  to  show  that  ho  rccngnii«d  It, 
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T))«  doable  aeom  of  thia  word,  wlucli  mu;  imply  in  one  period 
tliat  two  object*  or  jiropcwtitiom  are  etjairalent.  if  not  identical,  in 
another,  that  thojr  are  uiitlko,  diverw,  iiicoognionn,  is  ft  furtile 
/  ootirce  of  oquivoaUdon  in  laiigoage,  aiid  it  in  very  muga\aT  tliat 
the  iirg;aat  wont  of  two  lUernativeA  hu  not  devolopod  a.  now  ono, 
and  raBtrietod  oar  nDoortun  «r  to  a  dogle  meaning.  TUo  «■»• 
jnncrtion  and  w  nlmoet  equally  vagne  in  ugnifioation.  Wo  find 
an  exemplification  of  thix  in  thi>  case  of  "  Stradliug  veisns  StllM,*' 
where  Pope,  or  Swift,  or  Arbnthnot,  or  porhapa  all  three,  haw 
illustrated  the  noccrtAintj  of  tlie  lav  and  of  hmguage  hy  rafK 
poein^  a  will,  in  which  a  teetntor,  poMeased  of  six  black  bonei^ 
njt  white  borscfl  aod  six  pied,  or  Maok-«u^w}iite,  horses,  be- 
queathed to  A  B  *'  all  my  black  and  white  ItorMK,"  and  thereupon 
raising  tho  qiioetion,  wbothor  tlio  lM3ijuc<rt  carried  the  hlnck  honea, 
and  the  white  horses,  or  the  black -an  d-whito  honws  only.  Tlie 
ecjnivocation  here  does  not,  indeed,  lie  wholly  in  tlie  ronjnnction ; 
ncTcrtholesB,  the  ose  of  a  proper  diiijunetiTo  particle,  had  snoh  a 
one  exieted,  would  luiTe  prevented  it 

Tlio  lose  of  the  ehor^livcd  distinction  twtwoon  eitb  and  fstheooe 
or  since,  ig  an  exception  to  the  general  tendency  of  EoglEdt, 
whicli  is  towards  the  diacrimination  of  similar  aliadoa  of  tboaght 
In  logical,  motaphyncal,  argnmoatatavo,  nod  Mthetioal  Language, 
and  to  the  rejection  of  noodlcw  irabtk-tic«  tn  the  demgnation  of 
material  things.  In  proportion  as  we  mnlciply  diflb'nettons  bo- 
twoen  intellectual  functions  and  between  moral  stalea  or 
manifettations,  and  oonaeqnentlT  multiply  the  words  to  e 
tiiem,  as  we  ett1ai{;e  the  nomenclntnre  of  eritJctim  and  anbtilin 
tfac  vocabulary  of  ethics  and  mctaphyKifM,  we  incIinL'  to  diwnnl 
nioo  difForooooi  between  tormn  prufwrly  bulougiug  to  moturiil 
acts  and  objects,  and  to  sutler  words  oxprveeive  of  Uieiu  to  pen»h. 
An  individual  or  a  people  eamostly  oocnpiod  with  wrions  Btadrw, 
or  other  ptirraits  makuig  large  domanda  on  tlie  int«1l»'I>  will 
habitually  neglect  the  vocabnlary  of  arte  and  occiipntiana  of  s 
lower  guide,  and  will  disregard  disdnctions  Ix-twL-cn  tlio  nameaoC 
acta  and  thJngtt  too  trivial  and  innigaificaDt  to  be  sueceptiMe  of 
important  differencee.  Few  city  ootraMllont,  indeed,  wwild  now 
boBi4,  with  Tjord  Erflkine,  that  they  could  not  dbtingnish  a  fieli 
of  lavender  from  a  field  of  wheat :  *  Imt  OTory  man   famili: 

*  Cotibelt,  Trcattoe  oa  Cobbett^  Com,  p.  1. 
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with  conntnr-life  in  awire  that  eren  farnicm  now  confouud  in 
Dame  many  of  the  opcmtions  of  mnJ  cKiiinoinir,  whicli  were 
formeriv  distinguislied  by  appropriate  tcniie.  The  rocabuUij 
of  the  field  a&d  the  kitchen,  except  as  it  is  onl&rgcd  by  tlic  iii- 
trodiK'tJoD  of  new  procmoa,  amr  objects,  and  new  Aubjects  of 
thuu^t  and  converaation,  gram  poor,  ss  the  dialect  of  tlie  intel- 
lect uid  the  conscience  becomes  more  copioos,  oomprebenave, 
and  refined.  I  may  exemplify  wliat  I  menn  by  the  word^^rikiA, 
wliicli,  thuugb  still  in  vae  in  Kugliuid,  is  beuomiug  leas  oommoa 
in  that  couutry,  and  has  grown  almost  wholly  obeolete  in  many 
parta  of  the  United  States.  ^atiA  prDjwrlr  inidndes  the  going 
in  seardi  of  tlio  object,  and  ^,  when  lued  with  it,  is  reclnndnnt, 
because  it  omly  expreaiee  wlutt^^cA  implies.  J^tich  'ut  almost 
suctly  ei]uival(;nt  to  the  Gcmiiui  h  o  1  o  n ,  and,  aa  iB  sold  of  the 
Utter  word,  he  can  ovAy/eich  a  thing  who  goes  purpoisuly  ufter 
it  ^ow  tbo  dietinction  between  f*UMng  t^t  which  wo  go  ex- 
presiily  to  ^cek,  and  hringing  that  which  we  have  at  liond  or  pro- 
cnre  incidentally,  is  comparnti  voly  nnimportant,  and  may  well  bo 
disr^arded  as  a  thing  of  itiferior  momeoL  Eenoe  it  is  not  oft«n 
heard  among  na.*  The  distinction  between  carrying  and  Mnff- 
in^  is  more  simple  and  obvioug,  and  IkjiIi  words  are  accordingly 
retained,  bat  there  is  a  tendency  to  confound  even  theae,  and  it 
is  not  improbnble  that  one  of  them  may  gf>  out  of  iwe. 

Time  far  tlie  dls&ppeamnee  of  wordK  indiraitive  of  inngnifipant 
distinctions,  nod  which  only  tend  to  bnrden  the  memory  witJi 
nseles*  lumber,  is  not  an  evil  to  be  deplored,  but  there  were  in 
Anj^lu-JSaxon  and  in  tlie  tkandinavian  sifter-tongued,  nuraeroofl 
words  cxproaeivc  of  slight  differences  of  fitrDctaro  or  oatline  in 
tJ«t  fntares  of  natural  i!«enery,  the  decay  of  wlii«lt  is  a  loss  both 
to  poetical  imagery  and  to  prcei^oo  of  geographical  nomenclature, 
though  their  places  have  been  more  or  lee«  adequately  supplied 
by  new  terms  of  foreign  importation.  Some  of  those  words  stiU 
exist  &&  proper  nauiett  of  particular  localities,  though  no  longer 
current  as  common  nouns.  The  admirers  of  Wordsworth  will 
remember  two  of  them,  wliich  occur  more  than  once  in  his  pofao^ 
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u  parte  of  local  D&m«6,  ^7  a  rock;  Tavlne,  and  Jort  or  /iny»  h 
oasoade  or  water-foil.  It  is  a  curious  c>irf!unutaDoe  tritfa  ngint 
to  both  of  tkesB  words,  tliat  they  aru  Old-Northern,  and  not  mot 
with  iu  the  extant  remains  of  Anglo'Saxon  llt«ratani,  and  Iieiux 
tliey  vera  probably  applied  to  partlciilar  localltlea  hy  the  Daniah 
invaden  of  England,  and  never  andentood  as  dtsacriptivo 
hy  the  Dativee  who  adopted  then). 

Tbo  largest  daw  of  daplieatoe  of  oommon  words  which  ha 
become  oheolete  is  pvrliapg  tliat  of  the  technical  tonnti  of  the 
chasBL  In  the  days  of  feudal  power  and  splendor,  hawking  and 
hunting  constitatod  the  favorite  recreation  of  the  higher  clasm^ 
and  tliu  importanoo  attached  to  these  eporte,  hoth  tm  healthftd 
amuec'uieiits  and  as  a  half-military  training,  naturallj  led  to  the 
enltivation  and  entfirgcmont  of  the  Tocabula>7  belonging  to  thor 
oxerciso.  Tho  early  KugUsh  proGB  taemed  with  treatisee  on  the 
ohflBo,  and  the  book  of  St.  Albana,  first  printed  in  1486,  is  naj 
fall  OD  the  subject  of  tlie  nonaeuclatnre  of  the  gentle  craft 
From  this  and  other  works  on  tlie  aame  subject^  we  leam  that 
the  nobler  beaeta  and  fowls  of  chaw  took  different  namua  for 
OTory  year  of  their  lives,  ontil  foil  maturity,  as  domestic  animali 
still  <hi  to  Home  extent  in  this  country,  but  nioro  especially  is 
England,  and  that  all  the  important  parts,  prodacts,  and  f  onctioiu 
of  each  of  these  animals  had  ita  peculiar  designation  not  common 
to  the  correeponding  part  or  act  of  other  qnadnipeds  or  blitk 
The  habits  of  different  oreatares,  and  all  the  operations  of  the 
ehase  oooneoted  with  each,  had  terms  exclusively  appropriated  to 
the  ^teciea,  and  even  tlie  art  of  earring  cliauged  its  name  with 
tlie  game  upon  which  it  waH  exercised.  ThoK  Dome  Juliana 
Bcmen,  the  reputed  aatlior  of  tlie  book  of  St.  AlbanK,  Infonui 
IU  that  in  gentle  apeoch  it  i«  raid  "  the  hauke  JmikytJi,  not  slq> 
oth ;  ehc  refourmeUi  herfodert^  and  not  pyckyrti  her  fodun ;  alto 
isnosith^  and  not  shakcth  herselfe ;  Rhe  frumteUyth^  and  DOt 
Btretchyth,  when  ahe  puttyth  hor  l^;ge6  from  bor,  ooo  after  a 
notber,  and  her  w\*ng(?«  folowe  her  legges ;  and  when  she  hath 
mantylled  her  and  bryngeth  both  hor  wyngea  togj'der  orw 
backe  ;  ye  shall  aaye  youre  hawkye  worWZyM  her  wyiigoa.** 
to  designate  companies,  wc  must  not  use  noroea  of  multitude  pro- 
miacuoualy,  but  wc  are  to  say  a  con^regaoyon  of  poophit  a  Kooit 
of  men,  a  fdyihyppytufe  of  yomen,  and  a  hwy  of  iadyes;  we 
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roost  spcalt  of  a  A«rtZs  of  dere,  swannyB,  cnmjB,  w  wrenj-a,  a 
»f^  of  lierotiH  or  bytoorys,  a  mtuter  of  pecoclces,  a  vsatche  of 
nyghtjmgales,  a  fiytfhu  of  dorw,  a  dateryngc  of  cliouglies,  a 
fnjde  of  lyona,  a  dewtAe  of  becrea,  a  ^lo^^s  of  geja,  a  skuUce  of 
foxos,  a  AtruZfc;  of  frerys,  a  porU^calitye  of  ]>rcHt7K,  and  a  mper- 
fivyU  of  noiuiea,  aad  eo  of  other  liuniau  aud  brute  aaaemblagea. 
In  like  manner,  in  dividing  gtmic  at  the  tabic,  tlto  nnimnU  were 
not  carved^  but  a  dero  was  bro'ke7i.  a  goee  reryd,  a  chtkyn 
frtuthed,  a  cony  -mJaced,  a  crane  dyspfayed,  a  cnrlewe  vn- 
Mjnvtai^  a  qnayle  toynggyd,  a  swanne  lifted,  a  lambe  ehold^red, 
a  heron  dysmembrydf  a  pooooke  dy^fyffUTvd-,  a  eatnon  dfynyc^  a 
iiadoke  t^yd,  a  sole  loynyd  and  a  breme  splayed.  The  durao- 
teristio  hahite,  traoea,  aod  other  phyaical  pocidiaritiee  of  aDimals 
were  diiKunmitiateil  in  the  taQgua<^  of  tJie  chsi%  with  eqnnJ  pro- 
dfiioQ,  and  a  strict  obecrvauco  of  ail  thc«e  nicotits  of  speech  waa 
more  important  as,  an  indication  of  breeding,  or  in  the  words  of 
Dainc  Juliana  Beniefe,  as  a  nicana  of  distinguishing  "  gcntylmen 
from  ungentylmoD,"  than  a  rigorous  conformity  to  the  rules  of 
g;rammar,  or  ctcq  to  tho  moral  law. 

Tho  old  romaneos  ascribe  tho  invention  of  the  vocabulnry  of 

le  chaw  to  the  famooa  Sir  Tristram  of  the  Itonnd  Table,  and  the 

!orte  d'Arthur  eaya : 

"Me  Bemeth  alle  gentylmen  that  beren  old  armefl  oughte  of 
ryght  to  honoure  eyre  Trystram  for  the  goodly  termee  that  gen- 
tilmeQ  have  and  n»e,  and  slialle  to  the  daye  of  dome,  that  there- 
by in  a  maner  alle  men  of  worship  maye  diascover  a  geiitylinan 
fro  a  yoman,  and  from  a  yoiniui  a  vyIayDe.  For  he  that  gcntyl 
!a  wylle  drawe  hym  imto  gentil  tatchea,  and  to  folowe  the  cus- 
tommen  of  ooble  gentylmcn." 

I'lmt  moBt  of  these  words  pointed  originally  to  a  real  diifcrcDcc 
between  the  objects  or  the  proccwc«  indicated  by  them,  there  u 
little  doTibt ;  but  the  etymology  of  many  of  them  u  lorf,  and  tliow 
not  DOW  retained  in  different  or  in  more  geoeml  applications, 
have  become  wholly  obsolete,  though  some  which  have  diMp> 
peared  frODi  b'terature  still  exist  in  popular  or  provincial  nsage. 

The  study  of  synonyms  has  always  been  regarded  a«  one  of  the 
moot  riUuahle  of  intellectual  dieciplinee,  independently  of  its 
great  importance  aa  a  guide  to  the  riglit  practical  use  of  words, 
habit  of  thorough  inveetigntiun  into  the  meaning  of  worde^ 
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and  of  exact  diiicniiiiDatitia  in  the  nso  of  ibtaxi,  i«  indupenuble  to 
/  prodsiou  aod  accunc;  of  tboDgbt>  imd  it  is  nirpriaibg  bow  moo 
tlie  prooen  beo(»n«  gpoDtaoeoiu  and  almost  mecbanical  and  an- 
conactous,  so  that  one  often  6nd8  Iiimaelf  makiag  oiou,  anil  yot 
itouud.  diftliiictioiiA  l>etweeD  purtiL-ulAr  words  wliidi  ho  ia  oot 
awiiro  that  he  has  ever  made  the  subject  of  critical  aualyna.  The 
subtle  intellect  of  the  Gr«dtfi  w&a  alive  to  the  tmportaoco  of  this 
Atudy,  and  we  not  only  observe  jiut  diacrimiuiUian  in  the  tanploj- 
uient  of  language  in  their  beet  writtirn,  but  we  not  nnfreqnentlj 
meet  with  diwuwiuna  as  to  the  precise  signification  of  words, 
I  whifJi  tJiow  that  tlicjr  enotrt  import  had  1)»»nie  a  mbjoct  of 
thoughtiid  coiieideruttuu  Iwforc  much  Kltvntion  had  been  bestowed 
upon  grammatical  forme.  In  a  totigae  in  the  main  bomogeuooua 
and  full  of  compounds  and  derivativca,  the  sonrcQ  of  th*  word 
would  naturally  be  fimt  njipealcd  to  as  the  key  to  its  intorprets- 
tioQ.  Etymology  ia  still  an  indispensable  atixitiAiy  to  the  stndj 
of  synon  vms ;  but  in  a  compontc  language  like  KngUali,  whan 
tbe  root-forms  are  inaooesBible  to  tbe  majority  of  thope  who  osa 
it,  tho  primary  vilification  of  tbe  radical  does  not  operate  as  a 
OonserratiTO  influence,  an  it  did  in  Oreeoe,  by  oontinnalljr  mg- 
geeting  the  meaning  and  Uiuh  keeping  the  dcrivativa  or 
pound  tnie  to  itM  finit  vocation.  Words  with  ua  incline  to  dit 
y  from  tlie  radical  meaning:  and  therefore  ecyniolofir.  though 
Terj'  useful  cluw  tu  the  uji^uiticiitiuu,  u,  at  the  muu  time,  a  ~^' 
uncertain  guide  to  the  actual  uec,  of  word».  And  tJiia  is 
daily  true  of  wlutt  may  bu  called  seoondary  dcrivattroa,  or 
fkmned  by  derivation  or  crimpotdtiou  from  forms  themaeln 
deri^iitive  or  compound,  or  burrowed  from  foreign  aonicea. 
study  of  words  of  this  cJam  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  pointa  i 
our  synonymy  ;  and  it  is  often  a  very  pUKsUng  <pication  to  decide 
wby,  for  example,  two  subetnntivce,  allied  in  moaning,  sboiUd 
ditftinguistied  by  one  shade  of  signification,  and  the  oorrcqionc 
iidjeotivea,  which  we  hsve  formed  from  tbem,  by  a  totnlly  diffa 
ent  one.  I  objected  to  the  latter  part  of  Wehater's  definitlau 
Kvnoiiym,  becaone.  by  applying  that  name  bo  all  wotiU  "oont 
ing  tbe  same  idea,"  it  mtJiefl  diflferenl  porta  ol  apeecli  aynonyG 
whicJi  is  coiitnixy  to  e^abUi,had  usage.  We  have  no  tena 
designatG  words  ditTering  in  ctymolt^  and  in  graininatieal  e}iu^ 
aeter,  but  otherwise  agreeing  in  moaning;  but  to  pairs  of  wurdo 
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derived  from  the  eame  root,  and  differenced  in  meaniiig  only  by 
gnuniuatical  claty,  we  apply  the  epiliiL-t  con^vgaft.  or,  more  mrtly, 
that  of  ]«iniiiymoiiB,     Strictly  Kjteakiug,  tli«  i<it'a«  expre«i«od  hy 

m  two  nioHt  be  ideutJcal ;  but,  tm  tliey  are  more  geoerally  dU* 
(iDguudied  by  wmic  itligltt  di£GBrance  of  uieaiibig,  tlie  term  oor^v^ 
ga4e  ie  kfoeely  need  tu  expren  idoutity  in  etyniolog}*,  witli  oolj 
eml  UkoQGW  of  ni«aniBg,  i»  vords  of  different  claaGos.  Coei 
and  otwtij/,  for  example,  are  rtrictly  oonjngiite ;  fai'tA  and  fctii/t- 
fuL,  in  gome  of  their  wnH«,  nre  03Cnctly  eo,  in  otliere  not ;  wliile 
^rt^and  grisvou^,  pdisA  of  manner  and  poliienest  of  manner, 
gracf  and  ^raotous, ^ii/  and  pitifv/,  ae  ordinarily  iwed,  EfXprm 
quite  different  idem.  The  verb  to  qfft-ci  had  a  nmubcr  of  disjtar* 
ate  QSG9  in  its  different  infloctod  forms  and  its  derivatiree.  'Wlien 
it  means  to  produce  an  effect  upon,  to  influence,  or  to  like,  to 
bave  a  partiality  fur,  it  iinn  no  cuiijufj^te  iimui ;  fw  affeHian,  in 

itfaer  sense,  exaetly  corrcfe-pouds  to  tlie  verb.  Afecty  to  umn- 
te,  tri  pretend,  and  affectatumy  are  conjugate,  although  not  gen* 
erally  cotLnidirred  hd,  liecaune  uioei  pereuud  are  not  aiK'arc  tluit  the 
nnnntural  aint,  called  uffectution,  are  really  founded  in  hyfiotrriRy, 
or  false  SMumptioa.  The  participles  and  participial  adjective 
(^«etiny,  touching,  or  exciting  to  eymputliy  or  ^rrow,  and  the 
ps££ive  form  e^ecf^d..  have  still  anotber  meaning,  in  which  the  act- 
ive verb  ia  rarely  employed. 

Few  languages  are  richer  than  Engliab  in  approximate  synonyma 
and  conJDgates ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  tliat  no  competent 
licholar  baa  yet  devoted  himself  to  tlie  investigation  of  this  branch 
of  our  philology.  The  little  mauuid,  edited  by  ArcbbJBhop 
Whately,  oontaJuing  scarcely  more  ttian  fonr  Lmidred  wurdti,  is, 
BO  far  ail  it  goes,  the  irioHt  aatisfactor)'  treatl^  we  hare  on  tbe  Kub- 
ject.*     Crablif'a  Syuoiiynm,  much  used  in  thi«  country,  'w.  valua- 

*  Tbe  SaXDD  part  of  our  vocubulory,  parti;  from  the  InbeieDt  clunwter  of 
tlie  daas  oi  Ideas  tor  tke  embodiment  of  which  it  ts  rhlelly  enplojred,  and 
partly  Iiccmum  of  its  euperior  ex|in»8iTeii«»s,  ia  ji^tuer&llr  very  tre«  from 
equirocsllaii.  aud  Iia  dlHlUictidim  nf  nicnninfr  tun-  lumnllv  clfurly  iiiarkMl,  Tbe 
numherof  Aiiglo-Kiucwi  wonb  mpjirox iiiiaui  to  encb  oiber  in  *igTuIIcjilioii  ia 
■mall.  Mtd  tbe  dintinction  bolvrrn  thonn  Unble  to  bi'  roafouadud  in  gmmniBtt 
nl  more  Irvqucotly  thui  lo^cal.  In  Ibo  Treatise  on  Synonyms,  ctUlod  by 
WhHtclj,  aonicdiin^  more  Ihmi  four  hundred  and  fifty  words  uc  cuuninod 
and  diMirlmlnat«tl.  and  of  Ibeeo  lent  tban  nine^  arv  Aoflo-Saion.  Tltc  tela 
tlve  propoiUoiu  in  Crabbe's  mucfa  larger  work  are  not  widely  differoDt. 


d^ 


KNOLISH  STNONTICS. 


tLscr.  xxvc. 


biti  cliieHy  for  Its  exempUBoLtions;  1>ut  Uie  autbor'e  Iguonnoe  of 
otyiuolugy  has  led  him  Into  laanj  errors ; '  and  it  canaot  pretend 
to  compftTO  with  the  man/  excclleut  works  ou  tlic  Hynoii/iuj  of 
the  Germim,  Fteach,  Daaiab,  aoid  other  European  Ungnagei 
But  in  tlie  iuertiaauig  interest  vhicli  the  Btndy  of  EngliRli  is  ex- 
citing, tiifi,  as  well  an  otiier  branches  of  lexicogmpby,  will  dunU- 
leaa  receiTo  a  degree  of  attention,  whicli  will  oontribut«  to  gire  to 
the  liiittory  of  EnglUli  a  rank  oorreupoiuling  to  the  importance  of 
tbat  tongao>  ais  one  of  the  mont  powerful  inHtruinents  of  tbon^t 
load  action  amgned  by  Providonce  to  the  terrioo  of  man. 

t  Exemplt  icmU*,  tkm.  (allied  to  the  Ac^lo-SanKi.  dwKS,  anil  the  Daaiih 
T8rb,  (10a«,)wa  tn  infonned.  h  a  "variatloo  from  Uu!  French  dors,  and 
tbe  Tallin  dormlo,  to  tUfp.  whicli  wu  aacimtif  dermlo,  and  cxnmi 
from  tlui  Orcck  ilfiji<i,  a  (fttM.  beoaose  people  lajr  o&  iMiu  wbeo  ihej  rftpf /' 
Cnbbo.  Byn.  under  ^tmp.  Wltli  equal  Intellcilj  ho  derives  (touifrom  "dm  mi 
a  b ,  D  b  e  r .  orer,  slgaUjiBg  lliemllf  to  da  owr  with  anylblng  naaeemlf  .** 

It  moat,  bowovcr.  bo  ■dmiciM]  that,  absurd  u  sucfa  deriv&tkma,  and  tbitt 
atrand?  referred  tu  la  a  former  leola»  aa  glren  by  U&iage,  ^>p«ar,  aad  ai 
Tery  mnny  of  Ukiid  uiidoubiedlj'  are.  tbcry  are,  after  all,  not  mora  aaipiWng 
tliui  oerlaiB  weU^wwrtalned  isaulla  of  admllflo  etymology.  What,  for  ta- 
fltaBee,caa  bD,j>ri<iMt/iwjf,  more  fDcredlblothao  that  tbeOraek  •b'^.thiGl'toch 
Camib  and  the  Bn^llah  kar,  arc  oat  muroly  related,  but  an  only  dUlanl 
fomia  of  a  tlngla  word.  Yet  qo Ungolat doubts Uu Idetul^  of  the  ifaceaw dll> 
teoBt  voeablea. 


LECTURE    XXVII, 


TBAK6IJ.TKm. 


Ths  stndy  of  Bjnonjmy,  or  the  disGriminittioQ  between  ver^ 
oacular  words  allied  in  ngnification,  and  that  of  e^uio1og_v,  nr 
tlic  compariaoD  of  derivative  words  idth  ibclr  priniltivm,  nnhir&tly 
suggest  the  inquiry  how  far  there  is  an  exact  corrcBpondcncti  c^ 
mcanjog  between  the  natire  Tocabulaiy  and  that  of  foreign 
tongoM,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  a  poem,  a  narrative,  or  a 
dtscoseion,  composed  in  one  Inagiinge  con  bo  procieoly  rendorod 
into  another.  If  we  may  trust  the  dietiouarieR,  almnKt  every  Eng- 
lish word  has  i^onymfi  in  the  K|wcch  to  which  it  belongs,  and 

oiTaleDts  in  ereiy  other ;  bnt  a  more  critical  study  of  laugiugef 

aetnally  employed,  teaches  ns,  first,  that  troe  synonyniB  are 
erorywhere  of  rare  ocenrrenoe,  and  secondly  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  names  of  material  objects  and  of  material  acts,  there 
ia  seldom  a  precise  eoincideaca  in  meaning  Iwtweeti  any  two 
words  En  different  languages.  Eren  the  iienHiioiiH  perceptions  of 
men  are  not  atwotntely  identical,  hnt  they  nevcrtheloas  so  far  con* 
cur,  that  wo  may  consider  the  nameo  given  in  different  coontrics 
to  things  cf^nizable  by  the  scdscs  as  cqaivalont  to  oach  otbor, 
thongh  the  opithota  by  which  the  objects  are  charactcrizod,  and 
the  qnalities  ascribed  to  them,  may  differ.  Bat  the  moment  we 
fftep  out  of  the  domain  of  the  senses,  and  begin  to  apply  to  acts 
and  objects  belonging  to  the  world  of  mind,  names  derive*)  from 
the  world  of  matter,  we  diverge  from  each  other,  and  every  nation 
forms  a  vocabulary  snited  to  its  own  moral  and  intellectual  cbar- 

iter,  ita  drcnmstancos,  habits,  tastes,  and  opinions,  but  not  pre- 
tty adapted  to  the  exprension  of  the  conceptioiie,  emotions,  and 
of  any  other  people.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  making 
bns  which  are  absolutely  faithful  ny-productions  of  Hhwr 
originals. 


mEQlTBirCT  OP  TRA?OfLATIONa. 


r.  zxTit. 


Tliore  aro  at  the  present  day  conflk-ting  iiifiaeiivuB  hi  ujx^ralion 
which  tend,  on  tjie  ono  kaod,  to  individualize  the  languap-s  of 
Eurojie  and  make  them  more  idiomatic  and  diaoonlaat  in  strno- 
tnre,  and  od  the  other,  to  hftniionize  and  aeeiniUate  them  t«  CRch 
othor;  and  t}io  same  intliicncea  are  actings  respectively  m  hi&- 
drant-eo  luxl  lu  IicIjki  to  tlie  making  of  trntislntions  liotween  thetn. 
To  the  latter,  tha  hdpa,  beUing  the  increaaad  faeilities  of  cnm- 
ra«niciiti()u,  tlie  gimeraJ  iitndjr,  in  every  country,  of  tlie  Uteraturo 
of  ntivoral  otherH,  the  inHueuoe  of  two  or  three  coamopolite  Ua 
guogos,  like  Bngliflh,  Fruiicli,  und  Gurinan,  the  extended  cultivn- 
tioQ  of  philoloj^cal  «ciGDoe,  and  the  utureKaliiy  of  the  practiee  ot 
tmoflhiCioQ,  which  haa  oompoUed  acholam  t<>  liud  or  fuhion,  it 
their  own  speech,  eqnii'uleiitA,  or  at  luaxt  uxpoucnta,  of  Uib  idioou 
of  hU  otliers.  The  Caledonian,  indued,  does  not  holiure  t]ut  liie 
iLOrela  of  Soott  can  be  adutftiiitvly  tnuulitcd  into  any  fonnga 
tongue ;  die  Gemmii  aSinn«  that  Hitihtur  is  to  be  andcr«t<xxl  aoil 
enjoyed  only  in  the  oiiginal  Teutonic ;  and  the  American  doaba 
whether  the  Libyan  English  of  Uncle  TotnV  Cabin  can  bo  n»- 
derod  into  any  other  dialect.  Kevcrtbelew,  oaoh  of  theso  bai  bid 
ntuncfoufi  traiuktionB  whose  nLcceaa  prores  that  they  are  tolcrabia 
reprwontatiTOH,  if  not  exact  oounterparta,  of  tlieir  origiiiala. 

The  opposiiii;  tutiucDee  la  the  spirit  of  uadouality  and  li  iifpiirtic 
porioia,  wliich  haa  rtivired  so  many  dying,  and  purged  and  renc^ 
rated  bo  mnny  dec»y«<l  and  corrupted,  Enrt}|>ean  lon^uflf^  witlila 
the  last  century.  !n  abuosl  every  ContJuentAl  country,  furei^ 
words  and  phnuteu  have  l)«en  expelled^  and  their  placts  supplied 
by  native  durivativcH,  ctiui[Mimde,  and  orautruotioiu ;  obsolttB 
worda  have  lioen  routored,  va^uu  and  anonudoiw  orthoj|;nipliy  ooti- 
lornicd  to  etymology  or  to  ortliocpy,  and  tUo^  both  the  oatwaid 
drws  and  the  eeeential  tqurit  of  eaeli  made  more  national  and  idi- 
omalie,  and.  therefore,  to  wimo  oxtent,  more  diverae  from  all 
others,  and  luna  capable  of  Iwiug  atletjuatvly  rendered  into  any  of 
them.  At  tlie  ounu  time,  the  puriflcaCiuu  and  reoDnHtmotiou  of 
laiignagee  hare  broo^lit  them  all  buck  to  certain  prindplw  »( 
uniTorsil,  or  ratiicr  of  Xudo-Enropenn,  gramniar  oonunoa  to  all, 
ind  in  each,  tlto  roviml  of  forgotten  worda  and  idioma  luia  hu4si< 
luged  tlieir  vocabalary,  and  inereased  tlieir  oompam  and  flexibil* 
t^,  that  it  is  easier  to  find  ec]tural«nt<  for  foreign  tonna  and  oon* 
atructiuns,  than  when  their  stock  of  word^  and  variety  of  exptta- 
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«ion  wei-c  more  restricted.  Upon  tho  vl»>lo«  thon,  better  tranela- 
tioll!^  aw  now  praetjeablo  than  at  iny  forraor  period  of  lit-irary 
history  ;  smd  every  [wpnlir  author  mny  hope  to  see  his  worfce  ro- 
peet«d  ID  many  forms,  none  of  which  he  need  be  ashamed  to  own 
as  iuB  o£Esprmg. 

The  qoestioa  between  the  relative  merits  of  free  and  literal 
tiuulatioD,  between  paraphrastic  liberty  and  aerrile  fidelity,  haa 
IweD  long  dianniwed  ;  bnt,  like  many  otiier  abetract  questions,  it 
dopeodi:  for  its  annwer  upon  ever-Tnrying  ci>nditt<tii<i,  nnd  there  is 
DO  genera]  formula  to  eicprees  its  Boludon.    The  commentatorit  on 

e  &mous  Koratian  precept : 


Nee  Tflrbnm  vorbo  oonbli  reddera  ftdut 
JntCTprtMt 


[ 

^Bsiight  hiiire  saved  themselves  some  trouble,  if  they  had  obflerred, 
wluLt  in  plain  from  tlie  context,  that  Horace  was  not  iipeaktag  of 
translation  at  alt,  but  of  theatrical  adaptation^  dramatizattOD,  as 
we  now  say,  of  epic  or  ItiHtoHcal  Huhjoeto  wbicli  hnul  been  already 
treated  in  narrative  proite  or  verte  by  other  writere ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  oi»mon  of  the  great  Itoman  poet,  wore  it  otherwise 
binding,  ootild  not  bo  citod  as  an  authority  on  this  question.* 

*  Much  of  modtrn  n[>;!ii"n  oa  ancioiit  lltcmtun;  anil  pbilopcrphy  in  founded 
OB  11)0  cHtlrixm  i>(  fiiiiiiir  lu'irntuintt.  Ihc-  cxatnionUon  of  dcUicbcd  piuMict*, 
vincfa.  Bland iiig    i  -  ir  k)<!oniuin  n  Tvry  diUvrvnt  mttanUi^  from  tliat 

wfaloli  they  Axpr'  :'^n  fn  connoccioii  with  Ui«ir  eoatczt,  or  the  dr- 

duoatuioea  niidor  wiiim  uii:y  tnn  uttorcd.  An  example  of  tbla  Is  \ht  aaatl. 
I  BMDt  In  Cicero's  Tuwulaa  Questions.  [.  17.  so  oftoa  quoted  nod  monlteied 
Bpm  na  an  butnncw  of  exoMsive  nnd  almoet  idoUtraus  reverenoe  for  it  maJeaUc 
and  tmpoMnj;  htjui>n  in1«ll«:t :  "  Errnre  m«liierDule  ualo  ouiu  Platone  >  *  * 
qnaiD  oura  Utia  vera  eeoiiie,"  Erco  in  Una  GucaacH  «t  Truth,  wcuad  Mrica, 
third  edition,  p.  299.  thla  paanga  b  ItmukI  w  the  eiprcMlon  of  ii  hnmiliiitini; 
jMiMoii  siibmtalon  to  Uio  uutborElj'  nt  Plato,  aud  (.'It-cro  In  in  ptiri  cxon'-ntiod 
from  Ibc  diagffeM  ot  to  unworthy  a  soatiioeat,  b^  tlic  nmark  Itiat  he  puts  ihe 
wordii  into  tbo  mouth  of  "tlicroim;  man  whom  ho  [Blnetructlng."  though  It 
is  admiltpd  th^t  he  approved  and  adopted  them.  Out  it  1b  plain  to  any  ooe 
who  will  lake  th«  trouble  to  read  eooagh  of  the  dlaloj^t?  in  whli^h  tlils  peaa^ge 
occurs,  to  uadnvtaod  Ibe  bearing  of  it  upou  the  eubji-ct  uudi-r  dlficuiwioa,  that 
Ibe  "  youn?  man  "  expressed,  and  Cicero  approved,  no  ancJi  di-foreucr  to  the 
authority  of  the  Oreeic  phfloflopher  as  is.  upoa  the  atrmgth  of  UiU  qiiouiiion. 
so  ofl^n  Imputed  to  Cietfo  bli»si>lf.  The  Immediate  point  thtm  andcr  diseun- 
slou  mm  tbo  quueltoii  of  Uw  imuortaltt^  ot  the  soul,  which  wu  miUntidncd  by 
Ptolo,  but  deoied  tiy  ibc  B[4cureniis,  nnd  It  is.  evldcvlly,  iwli-l}-  with  refertnce 
22* 
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Tb«  rale  of  riooker :  "  Of  tmifllatioiiu,  tbe  better  I  ouknowledgl 
that,  which  eometh  Dearer  to  tbe  very  lutter  of  tlie  wry  origai] 
verity,"  is  eqnivoc&l,  beeaiue  it  is  not  csvttun,  irhetbar  "  origfaid 
verity"  means  'original  genne,^  which  moot  would  approve,  ur 
'  original  tcords^  wliicli  inot«l  woold  condeoiQ,  fur  tlie  raaaoa  tlial 
tlie  idiomatic  diiTercaoos  between  dillenut  huij^aagea  would  ti^ea 
make  a  literal  tmnnlatioii  nf  thu  Heverol  worda  of  a  Inroi^  aathor 
uuintoIHgiUo  noiuteiuic.  Fuller,  wiUi  hid  lunal  quaint  felicity,  hai 
well  expreaxed  the  oommon  loose  theory  hy  a  simile.  Speaking 
of  Sandys,  whone  admirable  aoriptural  pampbraAes  ought  to  ha 
better  known  than  they  are,  he  says,  *'  He  waa  a  acrrant,  but  ao 
clave,  to  hia  Bobjeot ;  well  knowing  that  a  translator  ia  a  \tam«x 
[priiu>nerl]  in  frue  tnuitody;  custody,  being  bound  to  give  tbe 
trui>  Hdriw  o£  the  auUior  ha  tnuifthtttie;  free,  loft  at  llljertj  to 
olotliu  it  in  his  own  expression."  * 


lo  tha  eaiwtMrim*  of  Plato  on  this  one  polnl.  nol  Ux  goaural  weight  of 
aut^rUg.  Uint  Uie  (Unlple  and  bb  ina3i<<r  a^tw  tn  [irefeirliig  to  aluue  irUk 
Uni  Uic  boueflcoBi  poMlblo  error  of  (-tenial  life,  rather  thwi  Ibe  fMrful  ud 
pemlclouM  truth.  If  It  wcro  u  IniUi,  of  final  (umihiUUiHi,  vilb  bb  oppimcvta. 

And  liDW  com«i  il.  ttiuc  mtnnng  Uif  IbouMnil"  nf  rtwtoricnl  iTlliis,  trbo,  ttam 
doero  nnd  Quinlillui.  have  ii[iociiU(cd  od  tltc  nanror  of  T^ipfn'mHiflw. 
^inpiatt,  PcUrarf,  Ddivory,  Pclivvry  t  to  few  have  cv«r  advcfted  lO  tbe 
OfiJoliHi  of  I^iLouiuu.  iliki  tliia  nrpljr  waa  an  Iroolcal  aklc-lhnui  at  AaohbiM: 
aa  opioion  ktIiIcIi.  If  wr  «rv  to  incerfiret  UcmMlbeoei  by  liiiaMU.  ia  Mn^tmd 
bigbly  proliabU}  b;  tkc  ounti<.mptiinii:i  mour*  at  tb«  gioai  orator  al  tb«  a^9t 
irvU^iten  of  Ua  rinl,  tbo  special  point  of  cxccUcnoc  in  whkb  be  waa  blowtf 
oaafcMedl;  Lnfeilor  lo  i^hditnea  T 

*  Vcr7  Judicious  otwennlioB!)  ob  tbe  principlea  of  InuMlallon  wQJ  b*  UmA 
In  Punrej-'s  PrutogiM)  Ut  lib  Tniiuilitlioii  nt  thf^  RcrlptiUM,  (alwut  A.l).  IHW.) 
WyclJRIl«  veniotu,  I.  AT.  Tbe  (fonvral  ilociriiio  cif  Pumj'  w  ihu>  auted: 
"  Plr«t  It  b  to  knowe.  that  the  twtt  tnuulatin,;  b,  ont  «f  UtTn  into  Bk^IA. 
lo  ITaodale  afllr  the  UDteacc.  aod  not  ooetl  oftir  the  wordb,  so  tbal  the  Hfc 
leoce  be  aa  opln.  attheT  Ofmere.  tn  Eo^rlbh  a*  In  Latyn.  ami  go  not  f er  fro  ika 
lattn ;  and  If  the  letter  mal  not  be  auiil  lo  tbu  Iraoittnitn];,  k(  the  lonlMnot  ba 
«v«r  bool  nod  open,  for  tbe  wordU  ovmu  to  mdiu  to  the  unlcol  and  agnliBai. 
and  cllb  tbe  wordb  ben  sapcrflu  rlihor  tobci."  Purrey  oacmplifliiB  bf  nmotf 
eomparbODM  between  tli«  LbUq  Kod  £iiglbh  Idiomji,  whlob  aliaw  a  nry  goat 
Icnowlodgc  of  ibp  pTindplw  of  Kiglbh  grunmar. 

A  friend  of  lutdgt.  who  algni  W.  K,,  expreena  aoaad  optolKMBl  on  lUi  nh- 
>M:t.  tb'jugb  at)i  iu  Uie  puiail  alyle.  la  a  letter  pniBxad  lo  the  aacood  edllin  rf 
Lodge'i  SeiMca.  1«2U.  "  Y«u  are  lib  proBtable  TulDr,"  Myi  lie.  "and  hava 
Inatnietcd  bim  u>  wailw  mm)  taliu  In  |wf«et  Enj^tbh.    If  bb  maUar  boM  bM 
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Tlie  rule  often  laid  down,  *'  tirnt  in  traiulating  a  foreign  work 
into  Eiiglisb,  wo  ore  to  udupt  the  (iamc  stvlc  and  die-tic  n  wliic-h 
the  author  would  havu  uhxI  liad  lio  bvva  on  Engltidiman^"  is  mis- 
taken or  inapplicabie,  bocaoBO,  except  in  mattora  of  naked  Ai«t 
or  natural  eeience,  a  foroigner,  writing  for  fomigners,  Ua*  a  totally 
different  set  of  ideas  to  mxprees.  and  a  totally  diiloreut  modu  of 
conceiving  similar  ideas,  from  those  whicli  an  EngUslunan  wrib- 
ing  on  the  same  eubject  would  have,  and  therefore  lie  would 
have  written  a  different  book.  Hud  Qoetho  and  Riehtvr  been 
bom  and  trained  ia  England,  the  one  could  never  have  producod 
a  Wilhplra  M<^ieter  or  a  Faust,  the  other  never  »  SiebenkiU  or  a 
Quintus  l<'ixtcin.  Had  Shakespeare  been  a  Frcnclimon  by  birth 
and  edueation,  the  world  had  never  seen  a  Hamlet  or  a  Heairy 

The  true  result  to  be  aimed  at,  where  we  propose  any  thing 
beyond  the  commuaicatioQ  of  bare  fact,  is  to  produce  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Eogli^b  reader,  m>  far  ae  possible,  the  ame  itnpn** 
fiioQ  whicli  the  original  author  produced  upon  the  minds  of  thoK 
for  wh<jm  he  wrote.  The  rule  I  have  juitt  condemned  does  not 
lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  aim,  but,  so  far  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable at  all,  it«  effect  is  to  translate  the  auiAoTy  not  bis  work,  to 
£^ve  an  imitation,  not  a  copy  of  the  original ;  whereafi  it  ia  the 
characteristic  of  a  perfect  tranfilatJon,  that  it,  for  tlie  time,  tnuu- 


Btfll  tlui  Ronuu)  chftt«cl«ristic,  I  ihould  mUuko  Um  ono  of  oura,  lu  dellrsn 
hii  mint!  so  rijEralfli-aolly  aud  fitly." 

"  Thai  yc  bavc  nal  pairal-Uke  spoliea  Ilia  owoe  words,  and  loit  vouncKe 
tUi>mlIj  In  a  latiiie  Ecbo.  rcnii<>Tlu|f  bin)  precisely  verbalim.  u  if  tied  Ui  his 
louicue ;  kill  rttnining  tiia  Scnvv,  bave  vx]ir«iiM^l  liio  nicAuiiiK  Id  our  pr«]>«r 
BoKli^  ElcffaodeB  and  Pbraw.  in  iii  n  TTAnilaiour  h  dlKcreiioa,"  &c.,  6tc. 

la  a  MriM  of  (liioounw*  od  iIi«  EnglUb  Iiui^uikv,  iU*oii«ioiui  of  the  origin 
«Dd  Buanlaf  of  padiciilnr  wordu  cao  twrdly  b«  ont  nt  [ilaee  anywhere,  and 
thervtorc  E  thaU  ht  cxvatcd  tor  here  notldiig  a  coufuilon  of  two  Ki^IWi 
WQfda  of  Latin  etymcrlogy,  both  of  wbldi  occur  ia  the  foregoing  cstTMls. 
Froto  ihe  verb  sentio,  in  fu  two  aceeptuiona,  Um  Luim  nude  ibe  nouna 
seatcntta,  opinion,  meaninft,  and  leaaua,  flnt,  physical,  aftarwarda.  mM- 
tal,  iHTi^iiiion.  Tlw  Roman*  tfaamaelvua,  at  IkM.  onfouaded  tlieae  two  word*. 
In  OM'Kiijcliah.  lb«y  werw  dutlD)nii«li«d  in  form  a*  well  as  lueanlug.  for  om- 
t(n«i  111  ih)!  timoof  Purvoy  wam  thu  I.Hiin  senlvtiiia.  In  tjod|[a'i  duu^ani' 
l0n^  had  boooow  ttHOt,  and  wo  now  uee  mam  Cor  both  purpoaaa,  MnMiaa 
liaviag  acquirod  ibe  mamim^  of  period,  or  prnpoaltion.  a>  wall  w  thkt  of  a  Jif 
dlclal  decf«e. 
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forras  the  reader  into  the  likeness  of  lloro  f<»r  whom  the  ftory, 
the  ballad,  or  tttt-  nrlc,  wiis  Bret  said  or  Hang.* 

Tbe  very  (cnppoHitJuii,  that  a  gonial  writer  could  bare  acquired 
his  special  iDtell««tua]  manhood  in  any  hut  bia  native  laud,  tn- 
▼oItm  an  alwurdity,  for  it  divests  him  of  his  nationality,  whicJi  in 
m  oBWDtially  a  part  of  liiiu  m  tlic  di«li1y  oi^ans  whorewith  be 
takeR  into  bis  being  tbe  world  around  bim,  and  rejnixluceH  it  to 
the  conttciouiiueM  ur  the  iuiuginatioo  of  bis  readers.    Shakespeare 
is  often  citud  a«  an  iimtatic-o  of  guniua  too  univetsal  to  bcftr  the 
stamp  of  a  national  mint,  and  douhtleee  it  is  true  that  in  bim,  more 
than  in  any  otbor  name  known  in  lit«ratiire,  the  man  prodomi-j 
sated  over  the  citizen  ;  but  if  vo  oomparo  bk  works  with  vhat- 
ever  else  modem  hamanity  has  produced,  we  shall  find,  if  not 
positive  internal   evidence  of  hiii  hirtluigbt,  at  least  abtmdantj 
negative  proof  that  in  do  land  save  EugL-md  contd  that  migfa^' 
imaginutioD  have  uaeumed  tbo  form  and  proportions  to  vrbicb  it 
grew. 

But  tliongb  tbe  end  to  be  Roagbt  in  truuilation  is  simple 
onongli,  the  means  are  oeitber  obvious  nor  easy  of  oonuoawl 
There  is,  however,  one  principle  genenJly  not  at  all  regarded, 
hltt  which  is  Qcverthelces  of  great  practical  value  iu  tntnsfening 
tbe  prodnctioDS  of  creative  genius  from  their  native  to  a  foreign 
soil,  in  sac-h  a  way  that  they  shall  yield  tbe  same  fruit  sa  iu  thdr. 
ori^nal  dime.  It  is  this :  we  eboold  cbooee  for  onr  translatioii 
the  dialect  of  the  period  when  our  language  was  in  a  stage  of  de- 
Telopmi'iit  AS  nearly  as  poAtuhlu  (yiriv?4|ii)ti<ling  bo  tlmt  of  ths, 
ton^c  from  which  wu  translate.     It  Hi-c-inH  to  Imve  been  taken 

*  II  was  upca  this  principle,  ibat  BIgurd.  \h»  A|WiUa  of  Swedn.  In  a  iff- 
moD  d^vertd  about  (bo  bcginDing  of  Uw  dovraiUi  oeatui;,  b^  an  eitnn^ 
gun  but  Dol  unnatunl  Uocnw,  Bubsdlnlct  tM  far  Iteat  In  thrc&lcnlng  Uifl 
usImIJcvot  wiUi  tbo  tormmls  raerved  for  Uie  wfcknl  In  >  fuUm  stair  of  ts* 
b(«n«o.  ■ 

£u  i^immir  piBnWngar  *  *  ikulu  linBCIlIffu  gnSn  ortl  bCln)}lf  ren 
ok  liikiuitafilr  I  jiti  luyrkr,  liar  teta  fyrir  «r ,/tvri  ok  Uii n agnail mn,— Font. 
80«.  III.  I0». 

And  bold  trallon  to  Ood  *  *  shall  be  aceuncd  by  the  icmttle  woid  of 
Qud,  and  cast  out  Into  outer  djukncw.  whore  bt/tvof  uid  gnutiing  of  twdi. 

The  Imoginaaoo  of  tbe  Noitlunan.  whow  ltf«  waa  an  almoM 
■hirer,  would  be  more  readily  eotdted  by  tbe  idea  of  saOaiag  from  cold 
of  expoeore  to  tormeut  t>y  Are,  ui  okmeat  which  to  him  was  always  a  Uuefr 
MOtagenl. 
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for  granted  that  Uie  dialect  of  tlie  trandlator'd  otth  time  is  iu  aQ 
cues  to  be  adopted,  and  by  those  wlio  lalwr  for  the  largest  pub- 
lic porluijw  it  iiiuKt  bn,  but  if  tlie  ori^niU  be  a  work  of  true  art, 
belonging  to  a  period  of  widely  different  cnltare,  it  js  og  nbmrd 
to  ».tteinpt  to  modernize  it  in  a  foreign  tongue  as  in  ite  own. 
English  historical  literature  furnishes  a  good  illustration.  The 
chronicles  of  FroiEeart  were  completed  in  the  jear  1400,  memo 
lable  for  the  euppoaed  death  of  Chaucer,  a  period  when  the  French 
]>ro60  dialect  woa  in  a  mudi  more  advanced  stage  of  development 
than  the  English.  The  chronicle  waa  translated  by  Jxrd  Bemere^ 
:,great  a  nuKter  af  Englitdi  lu  any  writer  of  hi*  time,  in  the  first 
of  t}ie  Nxtucnth  century,  and  again,  ljy  Johnen  iu  tbe 
early  part  of  the  prceont  century.  Joliuett's  translation  ia  exe- 
witli  commendahlo  fidelity,  iu  a  good  iaod«rn  EnglJtth  fifyle> 
U  valuable  se  a  repository  of  facts  and  dates,  but  its  rolatdoa 

Eto  Froissart  ie  that  of  a  lithograph  to  a  Titian,  while  Lord  Ber- 
fiers,  employing  the  diction  of  a  period  when  English  proaa  had 
advanced  to  a  culture  corresponding  to  that  of  the  French  of  the 
preceding  century,  and,  aa  he  himself  saya,  "  not  followynge  Ma 
author  wordo  by  wordc,  but  cuacwing  tlio  true  rc]>orbB  of 
the  sentence  of  the  mater,"  givce  you  eo  pcrfix:!  a  repetition 
of  tho  great  chronicler,  that  yon  are  quito  uneonecioua  whether 
yoa  are  reading  Frencli  or  Snglisb,  and  can  scarcely  roeist  the 
belief  that  you  are  a  contemporary  of  the  Uar  dames  and  eavap 
liars  of  high  eiuprize,  whose  adventnrea  are  portrayed  with  Ruch 
wonderful  felicity. 

The  rule  I  have  here  laid  down,  though  very  genonil  in  its 
■pplication,  has,  like  most  of  the  principles  of  literary  compoo- 
tion,  its  exceptions.  Tn  the  wide  difference*  of  enlturo,  of 
opinion,  and  of  Rentimetit,  which  exist  between  <lif!erent  nations, 
may  happen  that  a  diction  appropriate  to  the  subject  as  rjeved 

Iby  tboee  for  whom  a  particular  work  of  imaginative  art  is  writ- 
tea,  may  be  qnite  onMiitod  to  the  taetCH  and  intellectual  habits  of 
ft  contemporaneous  people,  equally,  though  differently,  cultivated. 
In  such  cases,  a  master  of  the  art  of  tmuslation  will  select  the 
dialcc-t  l>e6t  adapted  to  express  to  hiH  public  the  conceptiona  of 
.the  author,  though  it  may  be  that  of  another  century  much  in- 
ferior in  grammatical  refinement.  The  fine  ballad  of  Lcnore  by 
Burger,  already  rj^uotod  as  an  example  of  imitative  fdidty  of 
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Sound,  afford*  a  g<KxI  illnstFation.  TiIm  of  tiiie  wit  are  no  lottgel 
current  in  England,  nnd  of  oonme  tlie  modorn  disloet  of  thld 
country  has  oot  Ueen  employed  to  etnlMKiy  Uieiii.  Tlioy  belong 
io  earUer  Knglidi  literature,  and  tbcj  are  far  more  effeatiTe,  n> 
eited  in  the  langoage  employed  wben  tjioy  were  a  part  of  a  Ilr< 
ing  lu^lliology,  than  wheu  clothed  ia  the  critical,  accptical  dn-m 
of  a  modem  m&gaziDe.  Taylor,  therefore,  judged  wiaoly  tn 
traiiRlating  the  ballAd  into  tlii)  eiinplur  dialect  in  which  it  woold 
hiLve  been  told  and  nndemtocHl,  whvn  the  supcrstitioBB  uf  tha 
middle  agea,  if  they  did  not  form  articles  of  religioiu  heltef, 
Irere  atill  conatantly  exciting  tlie  imaginations  of  the  I^liab 
peopla  I  eren  douht  wliether  he  has  tnkon  too  great  a  license  hi 
eanying  back  the  dale  of  the  story  from  the  tiays  of  the  Battle 
of  Pragne,  an  event  nDkiiov,-n  in  English  traditionary  lore,  to  the 
more  familiar  age  of  the  Lionhearted  Uirhanl*a  cruMde  agalnit 
the  Paynim  in  the  Holy  Ijuid.  Compare  tliew  two  stanxas  of 
Taylor,  in  the  Engliah  ballad  Tente,  with  a  more  Hceral  reraiOD 
in  (tie  metre  of  tlic  original : 

He  wmit  abrokdo  with  lUdiaixt's  boM 

The  Pufnlm  ton  (o  ijucU  ; 

But  hv  DO  word  to  Iwr  had  wiitt. 

An  he  voK  Btck  or  welt. 

•  •  >  • 

8lw  bet  bor  tim«t  mkI  wnuigo  Ikt  buida 
And  rullde  btt  learltwo  tjc, 
Fmin  rlw  of  momo  lUI  Uic  pate  stan 
Againi'  did  fleck  Ihe  aky- 

Ha'd  gone  wtib  Pred'iio'f  heat  ta  wlcU 

Tlu)  iirord  oa  Pngiie't  dread  iattle-fldd : 

KoT  hnd  hp  trnt  Io  U*1I 

It  be  were  nrk  or  well. 

»  •  •  • 

She  wrong  bcr  banda  nod  beat  bcr  breaal, 

CTulfl  tbe  HiB  uuk  down  to  leat, 

TtU  o'«-  thfi  vaulted  aphwe 

Tbe  gnldr^  ilnn  nppeor. 


The  train  of  reaaoning  we  have  been  piiraulng  an^eata  aonN 
obaervadona,  which  [  rentitre  to  propound  at  Lho  riak  of  incnrring 
the  paina  and  penalties  jastty  attaobcd  to  the  philological  ion  of 
Beolofpsni.     I  refer  to  a  differanas  which,  if  it  does  not  really 
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^kxiirt,  on^t,  I  thiolt,  to  e^asi  in  the  English  Dse  of  the  worda 
■idlam.  and  uiioti/em.  Rot>i  words  are  given  in  most  Eogliflh  dJe- 
tioiutries,  and  both  vxiet  io  the  principat  European  languages,  bnt 
I  do  not  know  that  thej  have  been  ftnywfaore  very  ftccnnitftly 
diacriminatod,  whila  in  Eu^^liah  they  are  gpnorally  confonnded. 
Grniniuitical  writers,  for  th«  aaku  of  raryiiig  the  phra»c  and 
aToiding  repetitiou,  aometimas  employ  vliom  m  a  loose  war  aa 
a  BynoiiYiu  of  laaguago  or  dialect,  but  tliifi  i«  repngnant  both  to 
the  ct^-uiology  and  tlie  proper  aignificatian  of  the  word.  Idi^ftn 
Vi  dorivod  from  the  G-reok  a<ljectiTe  ttfiof,  own,  proper  or  poca- 
liar  to,  nnd  io  all  its  legitimate  usca,  retains  the  sense  of  peenlior- 
ity  or  speciality.  Bcaidca  its  lar  and  figurative  use  as  a  fDiionyra 
of  language  or  dialect,  we  employ  it  In  three  aigniflcadous. 

yirgt,  to  denote  the  general  e^'Utactical  character  which  dia- 
,tingiiiBhes  fcbe  itmctitre  of  a  given  language^  or  family  of  lan- 

gMgW. 

TbtH,  when  we  speak  of  the  idiom  of  French,  or  Qermao,  or 
Italian,  we  mean  the  anemblago  of  syiitActical  mica  or  forms,  by 
whicli,  withont  i^crence  to  the  vooibulary,  we  recognize  these 
languages  respectively.  If  I  were  to  traitalatc,  word  for  word,  a 
of  French  or  German  into  Englishj  any  person  acquainted 
rith  thoee  languagea  would  know,  at  oooc,  by  the  strncture  of 
be  periods^  from  which  of  thcia  I  hud  taltuu  It,  The  general 
ticB  by  which  he  woold  detect  the  original,  oonstitute 
what  is  called  tlie  idiom  of  the  language,  in  the  sense  I  am  now 
voneideriug.  For  example,  in  meet  languages  there  are  different 
forma  of  tlie  verb  for  the  singular  and  plural  numbeni.  Thus, 
EnglUh,  we  Bay,  he  la,  but  ihty  ms.%  ;  m  being  used  when  the 
bject  is  in  the  third  person  einpilar,  otb  when  it  is  in  the  third 
>n  pluraL  ^'ow,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
dlstioctive  forms  of  the  verb,  there  oxieta  in  the  language,  as  it 
■a  known  to  w:,  no  reiuoii  why  is,  or  any  other  form,  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  iiiiigiUar,  are,  or  any  other  form,  to  the  plural. 
It  ia,  in  the  preaenc  state  of  etymology,  an  ultimate,  or  rather  a 
purely  cuiivecitiouul.  gniiiitiiaLiruJ  fut-t.  A  corroeponding  dlffer- 
euoc  nuu  ilirougli  a]m<.<st  all  laDgitagM,  and  therefore,  the  rule, 
that  the  verb  mu8t  agree  with  its  nominative  in  nnmber,  is  not  an 
tdiom  or  pecalinrily  of  any  «f  them. 

A  nmilar  general  nile  existed  in  Greek,  and  in  that  langnage 
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Uiero  wm  no  iiwigDablc  Ktuton  why  tlio  Greek  rVrt,  like  the  Eo^ 
luifa  oornsponding  verb  i»,  shonid  bo  rcetrictcd  to  tlie  «iigiili)r|j 
and  ftaf,  like  !te  EngHdi  equivulent  arf,  should  be  nppropmt 
to  the  pLaral.  It  wu  altogether  an  arbitrary  rale,  bat  edll  a  mU 
ootuinoD  to  the  GrfM>k  and  most  otlier  Earopcan  langnigee, 
ao,  not  a  Greek  idiom.  Bat  to  this  univerdal  role  Gre^ 
made  exceptioiu,  the  most  familiar  of  vhicb  was,  tbat  if  tLo 
pluml  nomiiiativG  van  of  tLe  iicut«r  goQdor,  then  Uie  veH) 
in  tlie  KiiimUar,  aud  did  DOt  ngroc  with  its  nominative, 
they  said  oi  tiySfieoToi  ayaSot  tiatv^  the  men  ar«  good,  but  ra 
fitfiXla  ayit^tt  tifTiv,  the  books  U  good.  Thia  waa  a  geoei 
rule  uf  tliQ  language,  extending  to  nil  vurb*i,  uid  all  oeator 
inatiTOS,  bnt  it  was  not  a  law  of  anivomal  grammar.  It  wa«  i 
ooiutrQction  wliich  cliaracferixcd  and  individualized  the  Gr 
langnige,  and,  therefore,  it  was  a  pecoUaritj  or  idiom  of 
langoajce. 

We  oee  Idiom,  asoondly,  to  denote  an  indlTldiuI  axpreadon,  i ' 
fonn  of  speech  applicable  to  a  single  phrase,  which  Is  oootrary  lo 
the  genurul  Hynhu  of  the  language,  but  jret  soJBoleQtly  Intelllj^lblo 
upon  it6  face  even  to  a  foreigner. 

Thns  if  the  aabstaative  verb  precede  its  nominative,  eo  that  to 
the  hearer  the  number  of  the  subject  {«  andctc-rmiocd  when  Hit 
verb  is  pi-ononncod,  the  verb  in  Orock  may  ho,  in  French  geai 
ally  mo^l  be,  io  the  idiigidiir,  ihoiigh  the  nomiiiativo  be  a 
line  or  feminine  pinral.  Aocordingljr,  thongh  we  ny  in  Engli^, 
there  are  men  and  women,  the  French  my,  with  the  singul 
verb,  ile«t(or  il  ya)deBhommesetdesfemmecli 
there  is  men  and  women.  This  is  a  departure  from  the  xencnl 
usage  of  the  Greek  and  French  Isogoigee,  property  applicah 
not  to  a  whole  olaM  of  words,  aa  nentera  at  hu^  bat  only  to 
■Dbetantive  verb,  aud  thoee  which  represent  iL*  Thiji  peculiarity 
alao  it!  {H)pu1iirly  rallMl  »n  idiom,  but  it  presents  litllo  diftioulty, 
becauM:  ill  (ixpru^ioiiH  of  tliiu  wirc,  nutwichatandlug  the  upparent 
want  of  concord  Ijetwoeu  the  verb  and  its  subjectf  the  moautnj; 

*  Both  Englixh  and  mxaj  otlier  laofUBjCM  nbow  a  Mroog  VsoAfDcj  to  i 
OUb  tortn  o(  Hxprenlon.  The  phnM  Uttn  it  witii  a  phinil  Dotnlnailve  to  niia*- 
limM  tised  Ipv  speoken  who  seldoni  Tiol&te  the  rule*  of  ooooord  la  other  cwMf 
Bod  Rut»,v  iriiiiiifiiivi  of  IIiIa  ctinsLruPtInn  can  be  found  In  Ibc  worla  of  Lurd 
Bmoo.  KulkT,  uid  iilbrr  clwHlal  (Znglbth  inlleni. 
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ot tJie  indindnal  words  wooM  never  fail  to  suggest  tlio  eettBo  of 
the  propoeitiou. 

Tlie  p<tverty  of  language,  the  irapoSBibUity  of  ioveoting  new 
words  an  fast  as  new  idea«  are  brought  into  (lietin<>t  oonsdotteoeee, 
has  obliged  us  to  give  to  tlio  tronl  idiom,  a  tAird  sense. 

This  U  whon  wo  L-mplojr  it  to  denote  that  claas  of  lingnistic 
laliee,  wbidi  tcochore  of  language  and  dictionaries  call 
'phraoci  or  phraseological  oxi»«BsioikS.  Those  are  %-crbaI  com- 
binations which  oontravoDC  all  mice,  genera]  and  spocial,  and  the 
purport  of  which  i«  whollj  conventional,  and  cannot  be  gathered 
irom  the  meaning  of  the  several  menibere  that  compose  tbom. 
£xainple6  of  this  are  the  French  phrases,  Jeenie  i  mime  da 
fftire  telle  on  telle  cboee,  I  am  in  a  position  to  do  so 
and  so,  I  am  able  to  do  so  and  eo;  Je  Tiena  d'arriver,  I 
have  just  arrived  ;  and  the  thousand  other  arbitrary  oonstructiona 
in  wliich  the  Frencli  language  abonnds. 

To  these  latter  t^vo  linguistic  formK  the  name  of  tdtotigm  has 
been  eomettmee,  tltuugh  mi  far  as  I  know,  not  oniuHtcntly  applied, 
in  botli  French  and  German,  and  we  filial)  gain  much  in  cleameeB 
of  expresfflon  if  we  adopt  the  distinction. 

To  recapitulate :  Let  no  say  that  idiom  may  be  employed 
loosely  and  figuratively  aa  a  synonymn  of  language  or  dialect, 
but  that,  in  tta  proper  sense,  it  signifies  the  totality  of  the  general 
rules  of  conRtniction  whicli  characterize  the  syntax  of  a  partioal&r 
language  and  distiiiguiMb  it  from  that  of  ether  tongues,  /did- 
in-tn,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  taken  to  denote  tbo  ayetematio 
exemption  of  particnlar  words,  or  combinations  of  partjcular 
words,  from  the  gencrsl  iryntacticfll  rulen  of  tlie  language  to 
which  they  belong ;  or  in  a  more  limited  nense,  we  may  apply 
the  same  term  to  phrases  not  conittmcted  according  to  native  ety- 
mology and  syntax,  and  whoee  meaning  is  purely  aHjitrary  and 
conventional,  and  then  they  would  properly  bo  styled  special 
idiotisim.  In  a  gondii  way,  the  idiom  of  a  langoage  oonsiBts  in 
thoae  regnlar  and  aniform  laws  of  grammatical  construction 
which  chanicterize  it«  syntax ;  its  idioiism^  are  abnormal  and 
iudiWduttl  departurta  not  only  from  universal  grammar,  but  from 
its  own  idiom. 

I  have  illo^trutL-d  thceo  distinctions  by  foreign  examples,  be- 
caose  the  simplicity  of  English  syntax  renders  its  pecoliaritiea 
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loM  iMJiAMe,  and,  in  gvncml,  it«  nilo«  ar«  little  eli^  tbau  ncga- 
tin*  jirproptfi,  but  tlicro  b  room  for  tlic  sanio  diwrimi nations  in 
our  iiKii  jihilologT.  For  example,  io  EngluJi,  German,  SwedUiIi, 
Mid  Danuh,  tlte  adjective  rc^tarljr  precode«,  while  In  ItalUn 
and  Spatiiflh,  it  ^iiemllj  fnllowii,  tbe  noun.  It  is  the  Jdiom  of 
the  lui^fl^  vhioli  di'U>nnin<te  the  poaftion.  We  eaj  aecord< 
iiiffly  tliat  the  Eiif^liAh  idiom  requires  tiie  adjective  to  procwl«  thd 
(mbetiuitive,  and  this  m  a  rule  whirJi  govenis  th«  oAlurtmctioQ  in 
nearly  ull  cum  where  that  part  uf  speech  ix-cnm,  a  milo  dintui' 
gnlshing  our  syntax  from  that  of  th«  Spanittb  and  rtaliim.  9u 
we  have  our  idiotismft.  For  instADcCf  the  phnae,  \em  common  ia 
American  thnit  io  EugUsh  IkmIu,  tlte  t»^joot  toeJk  tnV,  tluc  it^ 
was  divulged.  So,  ttie  ii#c  of  Mp  for  rcfmin,  i«,  I  outltot  M/? 
doing  it,  for  I  raiinot  refmin  from  doing  it ;  it  *wr«*  otrf  that  m 
and  fo,  for,  it  ut  now  aM^ertained  that,  Ac. 

There  are  KNnetimea  curioiin,  if  not  tnexj^inibley  coinejdeiieet 
between  the  conTvntioiial  idiotlmu  of  difierent  langtuigea.  Thm, 
both  in  EngliAli  and  (ionnaii  wo  ate  to  mata  over,  in  thm  wexiee  of 
to  tnuiflfor  or  oonvvy  the  right  of  property ;  a«,  A.  made  om  to 
B.  hifi  house  in  Broadway.  Here  tbe  proper  riguiticatJon  of  tie 
verb  fuminliee  no  elew  to  tJie  moaning  of  tbe  phrase  jn  vitlier 
language.  In  general,  however,  pluiM§  of  tills  conveational  nrt 
are  peculiar  to  a  «anglu  language,  and  without  literal  efjuivaleatt 
]n  othen^* 

The  dtfficalty  of  tranelatioD  dooe  not  lie  in  mere  idtomatie 
differenooft,  for  tbe  exproeeion  'a  boaatiful  woman*  ta  tfao  preeiM 


*  TliRK  b  a  clato  of  idiotLniu.  <ipp*rciit]y  derltrd  from  poplar  | 
or  fnatn  cuircnt  fable*,  the  nManbig  of  vblch  b  DM  lo  bo  fputicnd  ttom  tb> 
proper  bIcrI  float  Ions  of  tli«  wonta  Uial  oompoar  Umoi,  Uid  wbleb  man*  U>  bi 
oaaveatloDAl.  PhlloLo^cBl  mearch  has  d«tocl«d  tko  ori^  of  maaj  at  ihew, 
but  b  oUiL-r  Ia»lan4.««  tbv  niuon  of  Ibflr  force  l»  quit*  unkuown.  Two  mA 
hUoilois  occur  In  a  Btncle  triplet  In  rtudlbru  : 

VTboD  [olkiMI  ml.  ibev  knew  not  wbj, 
VThcD  hara  wonlH,  jnilnuiibs  or  tmn 
fiUmca  tPfMtr  iy  tfu  tvrt. 

Il  will  b«  tthuemi  tliat  convmUcinal  phiwM  fn  Prcncli.  are  tot  tiw  me«l 
part  (tboui^b  oot  wilbout  esccpUon)  n>oire  pWDinntJcal  aad  Ita  laixact  tluu 
ihOM  Brnploj-cd  In  KniclUb  uiil  OtnnaB.  In  tlaUan  aucb  ptumetwngmm- 
any  vagoe  and  rbetotlcal. 
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eqiitraleiit  of  femina  f  ormosa,  tliongh  the  reUtive  positions 
of  the  noun  and  the  adjectiTe  are  reversed,  nor  can  the  snbtlert 
intellect  diecern  any  diJFeronoe  between  ttie  Englisb,  '  there  atv 
bmU  witUont  wings,'  and  the  F»acb,  il  eet,  or,  il  y  a,  dea 
oiBeanzaauHaileB.  In  theoe  infitancef),  noiwiUitrtanding  th« 
diCferenue  of  jMseition  In  one  case,  and  of  unmber  and  ca»e  (dee 
o  i  a  «  a  n  z  beb^  strictly  a  genitive)  in  tlie  otlier,  we  may  My  tlie 
trauslation  in  HtcnJ ;  and  even  in  tliose  sjxK-ial  tdiotiHnis  wlioM 
OKiiining  is  conventional,  w«  may  generally  find  Ingicai  cquiva- 
Ieut£  in  all  laaf^kgue  of  the  mine  dcgnx  of  calturc,  thou^  the 
form  of  phrow  may  be  very  different.  If  I  translate  jo  v i  e a ■ 
d'arriv«p  by,  I  come  from  to  arrive,  I  otter  noneenae,  but  if  I 
aay,  I  have  jiist  arrived,  I  convey  tbe  preoise  iropiwt  of  the 
French  phrase,  though  no  one  word  in  the  translation,  but  the 
pronoun,  graiumntically  corresponds  to  any  word  iu  the  migiuaL 

But,  in  ^ite  of  the  increaaing  capacity  and  flexibility  of  lan- 
gfkagQ  and  the  lingnistic  attainmente  and  dexterity  of  modem 
traOBlatore,  every  genial  idiomatii;  work  will  have  pecntliaritiea 
and  ftilifitiea  of  exprewdon  whit;!)  cannot  adetjuately  be  rendered 
into  any  otlier  form.  Thought,  in  every  speech,  has  its  ideaa 
whicli  admit  of  but  one  incxle  of  utterance,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  translate  each  expreariooB  either  into  other  term?  of  the  fame 
UmgaOi  or  into  the  native  words  of  another.  In  any  two  lan- 
gtuges  then  are,  to  use  a  mathomatical  phrase,  many  incom- 
■aenmrabte  qnantitiea,  many  wordn  in  eoeh  untnuiHlatabIc  into 
the  other,  nor  is  it  ulwaya  puAsible  by  any  jwriplirase  to  supply 
an  eqaivalent  Of  this  mitrauslatability  of  single  words,  fdniple 
and  compound,  GuTman  offe««  as  many  cxnroplcft.  Take  the  verb 
ahaan  and  ttsdcnraiivc  uouu  Abnung:  We  lue for  them, 
mupMt,  awpici&n,  and  presentiment, /or^^cde  tad /oreiodinffj 
anticipate  and  aatictpaUon^  yet  in  moet  cases  tlieee  words  fall 
ttr  abort  of  cxpreaang  the  preciao  nieaning  of  the  original ;  and 
in  compounds,  tbe  frnmliiar  and  readily  intelligible  participial 
adjective  enteeelt  liaa  no  better  correspondent  than  the  nn- 
En^b'fih  ex«iMWXted;  sod  of  the  numerous  woitIs  formed  with 
the  prefix  naeh,  u  the  verbs  and  verbal  nouns,  nachweheu, 
oachleben,  few  can  Tie  adeqnatety  translated  hy  Englifih  com- 
ponnds. 

On  the  other  band,  notwithKlauding  the  oopjotuness  of  German 
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in  radicals,  and  its  groat  flexibility  and  facilitjr  in  deriwtioQ  ud 
coiiijxwtJdn,  it  yet  wautd  le^ona  of  wonle  to  embody  irleai  &> 
miliar  to  the  inind,  and  well  expreased  Ly  tlie  tongue,  of  otlur 
people*.  Heyse'B  Dictionary  of  foreign  tenoe  asod  in  Genoan 
contains  not  leaa  than  forty  tlioiuaud  worda,  and  if  w«  dednet 
from  tbeee  the  proper,  aod  purely  local  namee,  and  thow  for 
which  ffubstitiites  have  recently  heen  formed  tin^ra  nattvo  rootle 
the  greitt  number  tlmt  stiU  n^maiiut  proves,  that  Gven  the  Tcvtonia 
speech,  rich  bs  it  ik  in  words,  le.  yet  too  poor  to  livu  without  bor^ 
rowing  hirgely  frotn  fordgn  storea,  and,  of  ciourae,  that  it  cannot, 
by  simple  tranalation  into  the  domestic  vocabolary,  appropriate 
to  tteelf  and  natorahKe  all  the  produota  of  alien  genina. 

As  I  bare  elsewhere  romarlted,  it  ia  said  to  be  a  cbaracteriado 
of  a  perfect  style  that  yoa  can  ndthor  add,  sabtract,  ozchaegt^ 
uor  transpoee  a  single  word  in  a  period,  withont  Injury  to  the 
aenae.  If  thta  he  so,  bow  great  must  bo  the  difficult  of  fairly 
translating  a  sentence,  where  not  only  must  every  word  bs 
chongod,  but  where,  from  the  diitcrcnco  iu  gnmimar  and  syntax, 
the  number  and  ammgvmeot  of  the  words  must  vaiy  in  OTcry 
member  of  the  period.  But  the  impracticability  of  mating  a 
perfect  trandation  Ues  less  in  the  wiiiit  of  corrceponding  phroaai 
and  idionis  in  different  languagoe,  than  in  tlie  impoffiibiUty  of 
transferring  to  foreign  words  the  nssooiations  that  nlnster  amund 
the  native  vooiUes  which  they  attempt  to  reprceenU  Of  this 
difficulty  our  KugliHh  words  fjmUemany  hottu^  tmr^ori^  are  in* 
stances.  Not  that  every  Enropcan  country  docs  not  pooseas  men 
oi  tmtli,  connigc,  honor,  goncroeity,  retiucmcnt,  and  elegance  (A 
oonventtooal  muincrB — the  CiuitiHnn  felt  Uiat  the  Arab  had  all 
this,  when  he  said  that  his  Moslem  enemy  was  an  hidalgo,  i 
gtnt/eman,  tliough  a  Moor;* — not  that  Continental  Earapo 
knows  nothing  of  the  pious  attractions  of  the  fircdde  and  Uie 
family  cirt-lu ;  not  that  conveniens,  and  luxury,  and  tonto,  an 
wanting  to  the  dwellings  of  the  wealthy  in  Oomiany,  in  Italy, 
and  iu  France ;  but  it  was  in  England  that  the  ideal  of  soeiat 
grace  and  moral  excellence  iu  man,  as  attributes  of  hnnuuiit/ 
superior  Iu  worth  to  the  artificial  chums  of  rank  and  oonnoitional 
manner,  was  first  oonoetred,  named,  and  realized ;  It  was  in  £t^ 
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taiid  Uiiit  tlio  ucccsaiticfl  of  a  rnde  climate,  and  the  facLUtiea 
afford<!d  by  wealth  and  a  widoly-oxtcnded  commerce,  at  once 
oecasioDed  and  made  poesible  that  consomiaatioQ  of  motiQ  and 
pbjucal domeetic  enjo^'ment,  wbicli  is  implied  in  the  phrase,  'tlio 
eomfortJt  of  an  Eiiglitii  home.'  TLis  sarred  trifj,  then,  tlie  three 
talismanic  words,  whieh,  next  to  thoee  still  more  imniodiately  lie- 
longing  to  the  reti^oue,  conjugal,  parental,  and  filial  ties,  are 
the  flist  In  the  Auglican  vocabuiarv  of  tlio  htiaxt,  are  hallowed 
bjr  older  raeraoricR,  gildtxl  by  brighter  and  more  venerable  asao* 
oataons,  than  the  corresponding  terras  in  other  langoagee ;  and 
Iienoe  it  is  that  their  claims  have  been  n  generaSj  recognized  as 
to  »ecar«  their  adoption,  as  words  eewntiidly  antranBlatablc^  into 
almoBt  every  European  tongno. 

Ftom  these  eonuideratious,  it  is  obvions  that  the  art  of  transla- 
tiou  \»  not  an  ordiiiury  craft,  re<[iiiriug  for  lin  akilful  exercise^  no 
other  qualification  than  a  familiarity  with  the  dictionary  and 
grammar  of  the  tongues  betweeu  wliich  a  veraon  is  to  be  made. 
It  demands,  further,  an  intimate,  homelike  acquaintance  with  the 
national  characters,  habits,  and  aaeiwiationa  connected  with  both 
langnagee,  and  e^>edally  auch  a  complete  command  of  all  the 
roeonrcee  of  tlie  translator's  own,  aa  ia  found  only  in  comHnation 
with  the  abili^  to  conceive  and  prodnoo,  ae  well  as  to  traneplant. 
Few  good  tnuuilations  have  becm  made  except  by  persona  them- 
selves distinguislied  na  able  writem  ;  and  at  the  ftnme  time,  tlicre 
Is  no  better  school  of  preparatory  practice,  especially  for  the  use 
of  the  poetical  dialect,  than  the  making  of  careful  tianslationa 
from  antlioni  eminent  for  originality  of  thought  aa  well  an  jK>wer 
of  words.* 


*  Some  yean  since,  ■  irork  of  mine  od  PliysfMl  Oeogmphy  whs  tranHlnlcd 
lato  K  lorelgii  laDgoa^  for  pubHcntion.  by  «  potxun  not  ucquaiDi^d  with  the 
mibjvct  trc(U«d,  aadwitb  inap«rf«<Tt  knowlodgo  of  thn  language  of  the  original 
Hod  of  tbnt  to  be  employod  la  the  traiulatioo.  Thv  vcrfion  was  a  Ilwrary 
ourioaity.  The  tpxm  and  otleo  tudicraos  errara  unouDicd  to  not  leas  ibaa  nix 
dKKUMid,  or  tan  lo  a  pago.  Two  lUngs  were  npeclally  noticeable :  one  b«iDg 
Um  froqauU  tutason  In  wluoh  the  lo|^cal  cfaanct«r  of  n  period  wsi  Kveraed 
byQXpdvaii^  Or  loHitiii;  n  negative  putfclci  ilie  other  wa«  tliifl:  I  ba<) 
latrodiiced  Into  the  lext  Dumcroiu  dutloiui  inuuilued  into  EtixUsli  from 
Fret>cb  autbors,  tba  French  original  not  beiag  given ;  ibcae  my  iraiulaloT  bad 
tamed  into  his  owb  Iftoguage,  not  only  with  general  ft«rurftcy,  biit  «vca  witli 
impriccy  of  expreadoo.    Did  tbs  Franoh  idiom,  with  wbldt  he  wm  bctia 
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The  ftDcioDt  rhetorical  inBtnict43nt  sdviood  tlicir  popib  to  prat 
ticQ  wtut  was  called jwro^roM  whou  apitliod  to  prottt',  and  m«fa> 
pAroM  with  roferenee  to  pootry.  They  c-oiisLii  iliku  iu  tratulab 
ing,  if  I  mav  thus  use  tii«  word,  the  nuBtor-ptecos  uf  grntf 
writers  into  otliur  words  id  the  tame  ku^iu^cv,  lus  uur  Fr 
did  with  Addison.  Cicero,  speakiim;  iu  tliv  i>ojw>ii  of  Ci 
oondcmna  Che  practiw,  oa  Uiv  ground  that  tlic  original  aathor 
niut  bo  takca  to  have  emplojed  tlie  aptoM  words  and  ejmtu  ta 
eipceM  hift  thoughta,  and  that  thu  pupil  would  neewmily  acqoin 
an  inferior  style  bjr  attempting  to  ctuthe  thorn  in  a  difTorvut  draa. 
i^tiintilian.  howover,  defoiidi  paraphrase  and  motaphra«e  aa  w^ 
ful.  Aurl  will  not  admit  the  Latin  lauguago  to  bo  (to  poor  that  tha 
flame  tiling  may  not  be  excdlontlj  said  ui  inore  than  oum  £una  of 
ezpreaaion.  Fnuddin  added  Uie  cjuvorte  of  paraphnae,  whiob 
I  clo  not  kaow  that  tli«  auciciitk  pnu^tii^ed.  He  laid  luddo  hii 
version  onttl  ho  tiad  forgotten  the  phraaoology  of  the  original, 
and  tlien  ttirned  it  hack  agiin,  with  as  close  a  coufuniilty  to 
Addison's  style  aa  he  wa»  able  to  comomod.  Truwlutiutin  frum 
foreign  languogea  are  free  from  the  objection  which  Ciccru  xir^ 
againat  parapliraM  in  the  siunc;  and,  in  cu(n[K:lling  a  close  ox^ 
amiuatioD  of  tbo  prcdoe  mcauiitg  of  the  origiiul,  and  aidiog  io 
aUainittg  (i>  a  command  orer  the  vocuhalury  of  oar  own  toagae^ 
their  advantages  are  equally  great.  As  a  means  of  aoqairiugt 
IcDOwludge  of  foreign  languages,  tnuulatioo,  coiubbed  with  n- 
trauslatioD,  la,  1  heliere,  the  very  best  of  exercisea,  except  actual 
and  eateniave  dailjr  practice  in  speaking.  It  vi*as  hy  thia  method, 
chiefly,  that  Queoi  Elizabeth  t>eciuae  eo  good  a  clowical  echolar. 
Koger  Aacham,  her  tutor,  aays :  "  After  the  first  declining  of  a 
nowue  and  a  verbe,  the  never  toke  yet  Grouku  nor  Latin  gnin- 
umr  In  liur  band;  but  only  by  double  tmtuilating  of  Demoetfaeua 
and  iBucrutcfli,  daitiu,  without  minting,  every  forenoue,  and  like* 
M'lHv  eoiiiu  part  uf  Tnlliu  ovory  aftenione,  for  the  spac^  of  a  yean 
or  two,  hath  atteyuod  to  sooh  a  poHit  underetaodiug  In  butJi  the 
tongea,  and  to  such  a  roadio  utterance  of  the  lAtin,**  and  thai 

aoqualaied  Uun  wttli  Enclbli,  uake  iiaelf  sppnTriil  UtrouKlt  Uta  dticuiw  vt  • 
tanlgn  ipeecb.  ud  nwdlfy  mj  £ii^Ui  Uy\o  so  as  to  uukc  it  nunv  loUJUgtlifc 
tolilnT 
■  It  maft  be  ranmbend  that  lh«  tuUiXj^huetptikjeaoS  ref on  to  s  iLmI 

Iwsuagoi.    Had  Qu«e8  XUaabiUi  bMB  caUod  ipaataaaitabiawiirenatlaa 
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with  sue!)  a  jud^inent,  an  they  lie  fewe  iu  nomber  m  botJi  tlic 
Uoiveraitiee,  or  ola  vrhere  in  Eogluide,  that  bo  in  both  tongw, 
comparable  with  bcr  majesiie."  We  may  be  pcnnittcd  to  doubt 
whether  Aeoham's  account  of  the  progress  of  hie  royal  pnpil  it 
not  a  Litth)  overcliarged ;  but^  in  any  event,  it  indicated  an  in- 
doatry  and  a  perHeveiBuco  not  conimon  in  perMoagcs  of  so  ex- 
alted a  nnic,  in  any  age  or  country. 

Afi  a  means  of  uuiiuiriug  a  rntdy  and  wido  t^mniand  of  onr 
native  speech,  tbc  practice  of  cxtcinporaQooiu  trnDEUtion,  of 
reading  off  into  English  a  book  or  a  newspaper  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, ix  por]uii|>£  the  very  best,  except  the  habit  of  oxteniporane- 
OOS  speiikiiig  and  constant  eocial  intercoorse  with  different  elafeea 


wUh  Cloeio.  he  would  prDbnbl;  li«v«  plantd  a  lower  nitlmaU!  upon  hor  know- 
ledge of  oolloquUl  Latin  than  did  bci  leomod  tutor.  Than  an  pnbapa  few 
wibJn'U  apoQ  iridch  one  deccivw  one's  bbU  nod  aoe'a  (rl>oiidB  more  readl^ 
Uuu)  iM  NfudB  real  knowledge  of  n  foralga  longite.  "  I  canoat  speak  It,  but 
I  OBdrmtiind  ft,"  to  %  txaamao  phraae  witli  thooo  who  Iiato  pertiniM  Kuffldcnt 
Kqaainlanoc  with  «  Unjcuage  to  mak«  «<it  th«  mtbjecl  of  n  converMlion,  but 
who  would  at  tbo  amc  ttiiu;  utKrlj  niititnko  Ihc  drift  of  it.  An  old  frirod  at 
mine,  who  iuaisted  that  tie  porfecUy  undoiBtaod  wluteTuf  wu  ndd  In  llaliui. 
turtsg  bnd  Mme  nltercatloa  with  his  landlord  about  hl>  bill,  c«nie  lo  me  in 
grtat  cxcllcrorat.  myiiijc :  "  Tb«  fdlow  biut  nttttchcd  mjr  hemes  and  My»  I 
cannot  procpcd  on  injr  Jimruoy  "  On  ln>i|uirjr  it  turned  out  that  the  landton] 
hid  ilmplj  said—'  the  geatloman's  honea  were  atlaeaU  and  that  his  carriag* 
was  nsadf ,'  A  long  traitdng  of  the  ear  cau  alone  enable  a  p«rraa  to  appro- 
dnle  with  nlocty  the  sounda.  nnd  to  dIatlnfuUi  with  rapidllj  the  words,  of  ■ 
foreign  Inngnage.  ETeo  irhtta  this  haa  beso  so  far  BoooD)[dished  as  lo  allow 
■MM  lo  speak  the  new  ton;^ii«  wtth  flueaej.  there  is  still  much  to  be  leanuKl. 
ItoUua  havQ  a  very  remarkable  nptUudo  for  tbc  ticquislticpu  of  foreign  lan- 
guages. cTm  of  tliose  the  most  dfspamlf  from  tbclr  own.  I  have  known 
many  penoiu  of  that  nation  who  spoke  English  with  slmoct  abflolale  perfec- 
tion, luad  who  yet,  when  listeniDgto  the  convennliou  of  a  fellow -co  nDliyman 
in  that  laniciisgn.  nimlK  Kmas  mislakeii  la  Jiitljclnf;  uf  his  ability  lo  iiw  it. 

I  one*  compliniiiritMl  lui  Kii|tli»b  lady  on  tbe  orm  with  which  she  spoke 
Qannon.  Bhe  iiinil^  nnd  mIcI  :  "  1  will  t«ll  you  a  secivt;  I  could  only  stnm- 
ble  pitiably  through  a  Ocrman  sentence,  till  one  day  I  rcsoli-cd  to  perplex 
tnyaelf  no  longer  wlib  der.  die.  &f.,  or  any  nf  their  rasas,  but  lo  stick  drmly 
to  das.  Now  I  Bay  dot  for  all  the  articles.  proBuum,  «te.,  and  nobody  seenia 
to  buTe  found  me  out-" 

I  have  deri^td  ranch  nmusanvni  from  the  mistakes  of  foroigncni  In  spealt' 
Ing  English,  but  It  is  a  sourfe  of  proud  i^tiflcalioD  to  me  that  1  owo  (hem 
DOIhing.  I  have  paid  them  In  kind.  I  am  sure  that  Id  my  own  awkward  at 
(empts  to  apeak  their  languages,  I  haT«  made  as  good  bluuders  ua  any  1  have 
erer  teen  or  heaid  from  iham. 
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in  life.  Bat  tnuiBlation  bns  an  important  Mlvnntage  over  mere 
TOmacuUr  practice.  Mod  who  Rpeak  mucb,  bat'ing  odIj  tLdr 
OWD  tliooglits  to  oxprcHB,  frame  for  tliemseWec  a  cocnporaliTeljr 
unrrow  vocabulary  nod  syntax,  ind  ncqaire  i  weariaonio  nuuQcr- 
um  o£  Bt/lo,  from  whioh  Uiey  aeldoni  snooeed  in  cnmncipttting 
tbemsdres.  If  we  listen  often  to  a  pardcnlar  Bpedter,  we  nztiy 
fail  to  notice  tliat  ho  hm  not  only  his  pet  words,  but  ft  set  of  «x- 
ptetives,  stareotyped  phnuet,  and  favorite  maxima,  which  lie 
mauluuiically  Uirows  in,  in  the  nme  way,  iind  much  for  the  mr» 
purpoHe,  ait  the  popular  bards  bnnuned  a  bnrdeo  at  the  end  of 
every  stanza,  while  summoning  their  memory  or  their  invention 
to  help  tboin  oat  wiUi  the  next  veree.  Tlie  practice  of  cztem- 
poruioooa  trandatioQ  forces  ua  into  new  trains  of  thonght,  de- 
manding new  forms  of  phrase ;  lifts  ns  out  <if  th«  r%U,  (to  ueo  ui 
expreesive  oollo^uialism,)  and  eonfere  the  power  of  readily  calling 
np  familiar  or  less  habitual  words  and  oombinationa ;  tbns  both 
enlarging  onr  effective  vocabnlary,  and  aeeuring  ua  against  con* 
(jooting  a  rostiictod  {wrsonal  dialect  wliicb  is  not  only  repnUve 
to  onr  hearers,  hut  which  roacti)  injuriously  on  our  own  origi- 
naUty  and  variety  of  thought* 


* 


*  Dr.  JahDKni  complidDB  of  tmuHlatloiis  fram  (grcl^  tltcntura^  ■•  OQb  if 
the  moat  fi^rUle  souroes  of  comptioo  in  language.  1  doubt  wlioUitf  *«jw«*^ 
hM  >aJl<.-rod  murli  from  ibiscatiae;  and,  en  the  other  lusd,  UiBKUABpSiMK 
strict  lltcnl  laadoriug  of  Ibe  original  lexl  In  Eoglitb.  (roni  tlie  timo  oC  Qa» 
ford  to  the  pnaeitt  ilay.  Imve  CDrlobed  botb  our  vocabuUrr  Mid  our  ^jvm 
wttb  m&Djr  word*  aiitl  coiutiiutloas  whkb  wu  could  fll  alTonl  bi  diip«ut 
with.  Indfted,  u  Ur  from  Intfodueiiig  >ii  «xti«vi)j;utt  mitubor  of  fonisn 
wotds  mad  phrun,  tnailutJoD  hu  led  to  Ihe  fonDatlon  of  nuuij  Iift|ipj  natlia 
compounda  ud  deilTBlivea,  which  would  hardly  have  been  iimiclc  out  iuoi|it 
Id  Uio  BMieh  for  vurnacular  cqulVBlaals  oJ  foT«lgn  expreidaaa 
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BK  rcTified  Tereton  of  tfae  Bible,  ttfiv  tu  gcnenl  use  wherever 
the  Eoglinli  toDgac  is  Bpokcn,  wiis  executed  bj  order  of  King 
James  I.,  and  uras  completed  and  pnbliebcd  in  the  yotr  1611.  A 
Qompariiion  of  tlie  styles  of  the  Preface  nnd  tho  tcirt  witb  eon* 
temporaneoas  and  earlier  English  literature,  &hows  that  tlic  tr«Dj»' 
lation  was  tak«n  chiefly  from  older  versions,  and  that  it«  dialect 
was  not  that  of  the  current  Eiiglifih  of  Ita  time. 

Its  relations  to  the  English  luxiguiigu  art,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, more  important  than  those  of  any  other  voltuue;  and  It 
may  be  said,  with  no  lew  tmtli,  that  no  Continental  translatioa 
haB  Dccupiod  an  oqnallj  influential  poi^tion  in  Lho  philology  and 
the  literatnre  of  the  hmguage  to  which  it  bdonga.  The  EngUah 
Bible  has  been  more  universally  read,  more  familiarly  known  and 
understood,  by  those  who  use  ita  speecli,  than  any  other  vereion, 
old  or  new.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  EngUali  people  were 
more  generally  and  more  thoroughly  protestantized  than  any 
otlier  nation,  and,  of  ooume,  among  them  the  Bihie  li:ul  a  freer 
and  more  riifTused  circnlation  tlian  it  had  ever  attained  ehwwhere; 
for  though,  in  individnal  German  Stat|»!,  the  reformed  religion 
Boon  became  the  exclnsive  faith  of  tlie  people,  yet  tlinse  States 
formed  bnt  a  portion  of  tlio  Germanic  nation.  Although,  there- 
fore, the  philological  aa  well  as  the  religious  inflnenoe  of  Lutlier's 
translation  v,tui  very  great,  yet  it  only  indirectly  and  incidentally 
affected  the  apeed)  of  that  great  multitude  of  Teuton  who 
neither  accepted  the  creed  of  Lather,  nor  made  nfe  of  his 
version. 


»  Aecmdlos  to  WBttcobacli.  p.  101  et  H(r-  Um  word  Siitt  b  uot  diirtred 
from  theOreek  A7A><n.  bui  fnim  fiiti^tifixa,  b  comioui  diwgiiviioii,  in  tlui 
UJddle  AgM,  for  col)i:iCtioiis  of  dtflacut  works  or  ttvatiMB  bound  togvtbc-r  In 
0Q«  or  more  voIuiuck. 
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Again :  tlie  discnwiiou  of  Ibo  principtci  of  tliu  ReforaiKtioa 
and  of  ibctr  coUat^rol  results,  as  a  liviog  practical  qnostiou,  ootk 
noctoil  not  onl)-  with  miui's  Lopoe  of  a  fatore  life,  bDt>  tbrongli 
«iTiI  gorcrumcnt,  with  their  dcareet  Intorcsts  in  tliie,  wu  longv 
«OQ(aoue(l  lu  England  ilmu  in  any  other  Eurojieau  Stat«.  The 
Puritan  muvameut  ke])t  tlie  debate  nlivo  in  Great  Britain 
long  after  tlie  wordj  war  waa  ended,  and  men  Inul  reported  to  llie 
•'laiit  argiim(>rtt  nf  KingH,  In  the  Continental  iiatloas.  From  tli« 
jear  1611,  tbo  IJiblo  ia  Kiog  James's  rcr&ion  waa  generally  19- 
pealed  to  as  the  last  resort  in  all  faadamental  questioiui  both  of 
«baroh  and  etate ;  for  even  tboee  Protestant  denominations  wlticli 
gave  the  greatest  weight  to  tradition,  aUowed  the  panuiuuut 
,  \  authority  of  Scrijiturc,  and  admitted  that  traditions  irreconcilable 
'  witJi  the  words  of  that  volume  were  not  of  binding  foret'.  From 
the  acccMion  of  Klixabeth,  tlicrcforc,  and  more  iMpedally  fruiu 
that  of  James,  until  the  Acts  of  Uuifonnity  oorlj  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  H.  for  a  timo  c-xUnguii<hc<]  the  relipoae  litjcrties  of  Eng- 
land, the  tlieolo^cnl  and  politictJ  qne«)lioD8,  which  mort  ooocorQ 
nan's  lutereets  in  Hum  world  and  his  Impptncea  in  that  which  '» 
to  come,  were  [lerpetiully  presented  to  every  thinking  Kuglinh- 
man,  as  pointH  wliirh  he  not  only  might,  but  uin^t,  decide  fcNr 
liirosoU  at  hiii  peril  and  by  lights  drawn,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  thu  onu  Bourco  of  instruction  to  which  all  appealed  m  tbo 
final  arbiter.  For  these  roaeons,  the  Bible  became  luiowu  to  tlie 
mind,  and  inoorporatod  into  the  hcaK  and  the  spocoh,  of  tb* 
Anglican  poople  to  11  greater  extent  tlian  any  other  book  ever 
entered  into  tlio  life  of  man,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  tlut 
Hebrew  ScripUirea,  the  Homeric  poems,  and  the  Arable  Konm. 
Althougli  ]>articiilar  points  in  the  BOthorizod  Tcntion  wcro 
objuetud  to  by  the  more  zeoJoiu  partisiuu  on  both  Aiat  of  th« 
controversy  reepoi'tively,  and  thongh  the  English  Praycr-Book 
continued  to  employ  an  older  trauslalion  in  the  pasa^es  of  acrip 
tore  introdnceil  into  that  ritual,  yet  the  new  reviiitm  commLmded 
itself  BO  geoendly  to  the  sound  judgment  of  all  partJeia,  that  in  a 
geoeratinn  nr  two  it  siiiHirM^ibil  all  others,  and  baa  now,  for  mors 
than  two  centnrie^  mairitniau-d  its  portion  as  an  oracular  expres- 
aoD  of  religious  troth,  and  at  tJic  sumo  time  as  the  flnt  ela«de  of 
our  literature — the  highest  exemplar  of  purity  and  boanty  of 
language  existlog  in  our  speech. 
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Those  wlio  assent  to  tlie  views  wliicti  have  been  so  often  ex 
preseed  in  these  lectures,  respecting  the  reciprocd  relations  he- 
tweeD  words,  individual  or  combined,  and  mental  action,  wiH 
Admit  t])at  tlie  influonce  upon  the  intellectoal  character  of  tbc 
Anghcan  peo^ile,  not  of  Cliristian  doctrine  alone,  bnt  of  tbc 
verbal  form  in  which  that  doctrine  has  b«en  embodied,  can  hardly 
beover-€ittimatcd.  Modem  pliilologiste,  Europeans  even,  have  not 
bewn  the  Bret  to  discover  the  dotw  relation  which  onbeists  between 
formuliu,  the  ipsMsima  verba  of  the  apoetle,  and  the  faith  he 
proclaims.  The  helieriug  Jew  reada  the  Fentatencb  cot  only  in 
its  original  tongue,  hat,  as  be  euppoees,  in  a  form  approximating 
to  the  very  iuBevtioiial  and  accentual  uttetauoe  with  which  iU 
revelatloiw  full  fn>m  the  UpH  of  Moses;  aod  the piouA Moalem 
allows  no  tranidatioii,  no  modernization,  of  the  j>rccepta  of  the 
Prophet,  but  oontcmla  that  the  in«|nrod  words  of  tho  Koran  have 
enrrivod,  unchanged,  tho  lapse  of  twelve  centuries.  There  ia 
httle  doubt  that  the  immutability  of  form  in  the  eocred  cod«  of 
these  nationa  is  one  of  the  most  important  among  tho  caneea 
vM(^  have  given  their  religions  such  a  rooted,  teoaeioue  bold 
upon  the  minds  and  hearta  of  those  who  profess  tliem ;  and  tbc 
same  remark  applies  with  almost  equal  force  to  the  modem 
Grocke,  who,  in  their  religious  eorriceA,  employ  the  original  text, 
and  to  tho  Armenians,  who  nsc  a  very  ancient  translation  of  the 
New  Testament.  In  like  manner,  tho  strict  adliorenco  of  the 
Komiah  church  to  the  Tolgate,  and  to  ancient  forms  of  speech, 
in  all  the  religious  nees  of  language,  is  one  of  the  great  elements 
of  strength  on  which  the  Papacy  relies. 

Tbe  Hebrew  and  the  Anb,  the  Srahmin  and  the  Buddhist, 

.e  Oriental  and  tbc  Latin  Christian,  inherit,  with  the  blood  of 
\r  ancetfore,  if  not  prccieely  the  popular  speech,  at  least  tbe 

red  dialect  of  their  legislators  and  their  prophets;  but  the 
Greek  and  Intin  languages  were  too  remote  from  the  iipeech  of 
the  Gothic  nations,  to  have  c^t  served  as  a  vehicle  for  importing 
popular  instmction  of  any  sort  among  those  tribes.  Hence,  tlie 
eorUest  nuGaonaricH  to  tbe  (iermanie  and  Scandina%'ian  nationa 
learned  to  addroea  tbem  in  the  vcmacutar  tongue  :  portions,  mora 
or  leaa  complete,  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  other  religious  books, 
Trere  very  early  translated  into  the  Northern  dialects ;  and  every 
man  who  ado|^ed  Christianity,  and  the  culture  which  everywhere 
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sccotnpuiied  it,  imbibed  itx  precepU  tlirxiugh  tlie  aocetiUi  of  hia 
own  porticuliir  initcnuil  nixjech.     Acw-ordiiigly,  though  Eaoi 
J^roieiitaniitm  hau  loug  liul  its  ouu  auchiui^d  standard  of 
conuDon  to  nil  who  oao  tlio  Eugluh  Rpooch,  yet  Pwtirj 
Cfhn^tianity^  from  the  tiumbcr  »nd  divereity  of  tbo  Uagnageftlc' 

/  ombraceBf  hu  no  sucJi  point  of  anion,  no  common  fommlu ;  and 
this  ii  one  of  the  reaeons  why  tlie  Engli»h  people,  with  nil  tlirir 
nominal  dirteioos  and  inultitndinoiifl  risible  oiganisatiotB,  hnvo 
not  split  up  into  such  a  wide  varioty  and  bo  oxtreme  a  nu^  of 

I  octnal  opLoioD,  as  tiave  tbo  Prot^t^nts  of  the  Contioent,  Whit 
over  theoriOB,  thorofore,  may  iio  ontortained  rcepcctlnj^  tlie  vi 
of  a  rtgorotu  national  confunnity  to  particular  symboU — wl 
ever  viewa  maj  be  held  with  regard  to  the  growth,  progroaa,  and 
flnctnations  of  lungoage — both  the  tbeologiui  and  the  pliUoL 
will  admit,  that,  a  oertaiD  d^ree  of  permanaioe  in  the 
of  religiooB  faith  and  of  gmmmatical  propriety  is  desimblo.  Tbo 
autboriited  vereion  of  the  Ttililo  rattaiies  thU  raaaonable  coDwrvi., 
tifiio  on  botli  pointii ;  and  It  itt,  ihurufore,  h  matter  of  much  |jt» 
ary  aa  well  u  rvli^oim  tntereHt>  that  It  tilioald  remun  intact,  a> 
long  aa  it  oontinaee  able  to  discharge  the  funcHone  which  }uit. 

tbeen  appointed  to  it  as  a  epirttnal  and  a  philulugicd  iiutnictor. 
I  do  not  propose  any  inquiry  into  its  fidelity  dimply  aa  a 
entation  of  the  doctrinal  prei'8)>td  of  CliriKtinntty,  lK)th 
nteh  a  discueaou  wotdd  hero  he  ina^propriuu^,  luid  lieoaott  ihi' 
general  accuracy  of  tbc  Tcruon  \»  m  well  ci^tahlittlicd.  that  it  ii 
liurdly  quoirtioned  by  thoee  who  uro  must  scalouii  for  a  revhiioB 
of  it«  dialect.    Considorod  aimpty  as  a  ontnptwition,  howuviT,  iuj 
rolationfl  to  onr  literature,  and  to  the  aooial  and  moral  intcrcat« 
tli«  Anglitaiii  family,  ore  well  worthy  of  oxaruinatioii.     In  thtt 
fimt  plan>,  then,  the  dialect  of  this  tnuuilatioo   wiu)  not,  it  the 
timo  of  the  revinion,  or  indeed  at  any  other  period,  tlie  actual 
rummt  hook-Iangnage,  nor  wajs  it  the  ixillor|iiial  apoecli  of  thtj 
Englitili  jieoplf.     Thi»  is  a.  point  of  much  itiqwrtunco,  bocanW^ 
the  contrary  ojuiuoo  has  been  almoet  anireraatly  taken  for 
granted ;  and  hence  rery  mistakon  vieirg  havo  boon,  and  ctill 
entertained  reepecting  tho  true  n^lutiom  of  the  diction  of 
Taniou  to  the  nntionid  tongue.    It  via  an  anembbge  of  tho  bc«t 
iojJUB  of  expremioD  upplioablo  bo  the  commnnlcation  of  roligiif 
tivlh  that  then  exieted,  or  had  existed  in  any  and  all  thu 
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avB  wtagw  tlirougli  wliich  English  had  passed  in  iU  entire  histoid'. 
Fuller,  iii'lifd,  informs  as  that  when  a  hoy,  he  wiu  t«ld  hj  a  day- 
laborer  of  ^XorUtamptonshire,  that  the  Tereion  in  t^uc^tion  agreed 
nearly  with  tho  dialect  of  his  county ;  but,  though  it  moy  have 
more  (?lcsely  revwnihltMl  thu  UiigUHgu  of  that  shire,  and  tliongh  it 
oertainly  mort  nearly  a]>pn>ximaletl  to  the  popular  epooch  in 
those  parts  of  tho  realm  wht-ru  Eiigli«]i  whs  best  spoken,  yet, 
when  it  appeared,  it  wiut  by  no  moaua  regarded  as  an  embodi- 
laent  of  the  erery-day  langiugo  of  the  time.  On  the  contrary, 
it«  archaisms,  its  rojcctioo  of  tho  Latiuisnu  of  the  Khemieh  Ro- 
nuuust  version,  aud  it«  elevation  above  the  vuIgaritiniK  of  tlie 
market  and  the  kitcJien,  were  assailed  by  Oie  Haine  ubjwtious 
which  arc  urged  against  it  at  the  present  momeot. 

Tlio  position  of  the  reviBers  und  of  ihL^ir  pubUc  waa  entirely 
different  from  that  of  Lutlier  and  the  German  people,  when  the 
great  Reformer  nndertoob  the  tank  of  ^ving  his  conntrymen  the 
Bible  in  their  own  tongue;  and,  accordingly,  very  different  prin- 
ciples were  proiwrly  adopted  by  the  German  and  the  "Knglifh 
tranfiliitorR.  tierm&u  bil>]efl  indeed  exi«te<I  before  Luther,  hot 
they  were  too  utrongly  marked  with  dialectic  peculiarities — too 
ina'rreet  and  too  nmoh  tinctured  with  Romish  opinion — to  eerre 
tren  as  the  foundation  of  a  renaion ;  and  they  had  not  been 
widely  enough  circuited  to  have  difTiued  among  the  people  any 
familiar  aequaintauce  vrith  the  ouutunU  uf  the  tvurmd  volume. 
The  aim  of  Luther  tra«  to  give  to  the  high  and  the  low  of  the 
Teutonic  nee  aece^  to  the  uulhorily  on  vrhicii  Im  baiseit  his  do&- 
ttiaoa,  in  a  form  for  the  tiri^t  time  generally  iutelligihie,  and 
acTDpulonfily  faithful  to  tlio  orif^nal  text^  He  had  before  him  no 
lepoeitoiy  of  a  sacred,  and  yot  universally  understood,  phraae- 
ology;  and,  om  a  teacher  of  llie  people,  ho  eould  only  mak*-  Inm- 
aelf  comprehended  by  using  the  dialect  which  was  the  familiar 
every-day  speech  of  the  largest  portion  of  the  people  of  liia 
native  land.  Hence,  m  he  says  himself,  he  composed  the  phrase* 
okgy  he  adopted,  ont  of  the  living  vocabulary  which  he  heard 
employed  around  him  in  the  street,  the  market,  the  ticld,  and  tha 
wurlihliop,  an<l  forme<I  a  diction  out  of  t^leniontH  conimnn  to  tha 
^leech  of  die  whole  Qennanic  race.  The  translation  of  Lnther 
waa,  no  donbt,  raort  readily  intelligible  in  the  provinces  where  he 
had  actjuired  his  own  vcmaailar ;  hut  it  was  so  thoroughly  idi- 
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onutio,  so  penctratod  with  Uie  fiuidamentat  spirit  of  tiic  Tcutotuc 
Gpeedi,  that  it  toou  obtaine<^  a  wide  circntatioD,  and  was  easUj 
understood  io  provinces  wbnita  pnpalir  dialect  appeared  to  1m 
▼erjr  discrepant  from  that  of  Lnther.  Lov-Oerman  Totronsl^ 
tions  of  tliiH  vunttoii,  iudeed,  were  ptibliHlicd,  but  tliey  did  oot 
long  coiitiuau  in  uee;  aud  lor  nearly  tliroo  (xnitorios  Latlicr'c 
t«xt  luie  been  the  onlj  oae  employed  xq  rcUgiotu  toacliiiig  in 
XVoteetant  Gennany,  bowever  widely  the  local  spcocb  may  difier 
from  it*  To  Mcore  its  first  introdoction  to  masMs  ignoraut  of 
tlio  Bible  and  without  a  conaocrated  dialect.  It  was  noceeaary  that 
it  Blioald  bo  clothed  in  worda  moat  readily  intdHg^ble  to  thoaa 
whoui  Luther  deatred  to  reach ;  but,  tliat  extreme  fiunUJartty  of 
diction  la  not  a  permaueot  aeoeeeity  in  religioiu  inatruction,  it 
obown  by  tbe  fact  that  that  versioD,  and  with  it  lh$  ilrgh-Gcrmaa 
dialect,  Imve  be«onie  almoet  the  e»le  vehicle  fur  the  (luu»eniinatioa 
of  Protestant  Cliriathinity  wheravor  any  bnmch  of  the  Teutooia 
tongue  is  spoken. 

Not  only  ia  the  Iligb-Gennan  tranalation  nniveraally  read,  but 
with  few  exceptions,  pulpit  and  cateolietical  infitmction  is  coo- 
Toyed  iu  High-German  tbrou^hoot  the  Pbitt'I>eutt>cli  or  Lor- 
G^erman  proviuooa;  and  we  loom  from  Kobl,  thut  tvnu  iu  tli» 
Friaie  diatricta,  where  cloasical  Qerman  ia  almost  a  foreign  ivngoe, 
tbo  peasantry  both  comprehend  the  Higb-Qcrman  of  thmr  pastor^ 
and  babituaUy  employ  its  rocabnlary  tlienuelvea  in  relation  to  all 
religions  topics,  thoagb  not  able  to  converae  in  it  flaently  on 
other  aabjccta. 

Tbe  translators,  or  rather  the  revisera,  of  tbe  Engliah  Bible  of 
1611  and  tbe  Britieh  people  stood,  as  I  bare  said,  in  a  totally 
dilfcrent  rt'tatioti  to  each  otlier.  Those  ttaQabtors  were  not  tha 
t^-achuni  of  a  auw  ductnue ;  the  public  they  fu]dro8»t>d  wvro  not 
neophytes,  nor  strangere  to  tho  contents  or  the  pbrawology  of  the 
Tolnme  now  again  to  be  spread  before  them.  England  had  been 
Protestant,  abvady,  for  almost  tbroo-ftMirthi^  of  a  century ;  and 
there  were  comparatively  few  of  tbo  Englieh  people  wbo  bad 
not  boeu  taught  the  procepte  of  tliat  faith,  and  made  familiar 
with  its  oracles  iu  their  very  ciadlo,  through  tlie  trun«liitione  of 

*  Tb«  latcK  Flatb-Dfulach  Tendon  vu,  I  IwIIiitv,  tbnt  of  Bugeolutfira,  tram 
tiUtlMr's  Hoch.Dvutscl]  UuiliUloii.  aoil  wm  publikbcd,  -wtib  Ktinolalkc^  at 
KagdeliUTg,  1»S,     1  vol.  folio. 
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Tyudale,  CoverdiiJe,  and  others,  which  were  mode  the  bu^,  aod 
fnnuahied  the  staple,  of  tlie  aew  reoensioa.  Ilonce  the  doctrines 
ftnd  the  diction  of  the  Xew  Tertament,  which  thej  iottnd  nearly 
ODcliaDged  in  that  rec«Qsion,  Lad  become  almost  a  part  of  their 
nry  (xmscioasQeas ;  and  there  was  no  ocscaaon  to  exchange,  for  ■ 
more  oonunon  or  a  more  artifidal  speeoh,  the  forma  of  words  in 
which  thej  hod  already  learned  whatever  of  moat  skored  Frot- 
eituitiani  and  the  Protestant  Bible  hod  to  teacli.  Wye^ifte  and 
hia  school  in  the  foartoenth,  Tyndalo  early  in  the  sixtoonth, 

verdale,  Cr&nmer,  the  Gcoeran,  and  other  tnmgUtorg  at  a  later 
iod  in  the  same  ccutury,  had  gradually  built  up  a  consecrated 

Iction,  which,  tltough  not,  as  it  certainly  was  not,  composed  of  a 
rulgar  vocabulary,  was,  uovertbcIcAa,  in  that  religious  age,  ai  per- 
fectly iutclligiblo  to  o^cry  EogUsh  Proteetant  oe  the  words  of  the 
norscry  and  the  fireside.* 

In  foot,  with  hero  and  there  an  exception,  the  difEercoee  be- 
Tyndale's  New  Testameot  and  that  of  1611,  is  scarcely 
greater  dian  is  found  between  any  two  manuscript  copies  of  most 
modem  works  which  hare  aodei^ne  frequent  transcription ; 
and  Tyndttle's,  CSoverdale'e,  Cranmer'B,  the  Bishops',  the  Genevan, 
and  th&  st&adurd  version,  coincide  ao  nearly  wititk  each  other, 
both  iu  sense  and  in  pliraASology,  that  we  may  hear  whole  chap- 
ters of  any  of  tliem  read  without  uotjcing  that  they  deviate  from 
the  text  to  which  we  have  always  buoo  aicnustomed.  WLcu,  then, 
we  study  our  Testaments,  we  are  in  most  caaea  perusing  the 
identical  words  penned  by  the  martyr  Tyndalo  nearly  throe  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago ;  and  hitherto  tbc  language  of  English 
Froteatant  faith  and  doctrine  may  fairly  b«  said  to  have  under- 

ne  no  change. 

I  remarked  that  tbe  dialect  of  the  authorized  version  was  aot 
the  popular  English  of  the  tame,  but  wmply  a  revision  of  older 
translatio  u^  It  ia  almost  equally  true,  th  at  the  diction  of  WycUSu 
and  of  Tyudolo  waa  not  that  of  the  secular  literatore  of  their 
times.  The  langoage  of  Wycliffe's  Teatament  dlffera  nearly  aa 
ninoh  from  even  the  religious  pro«*9  writings  of  his  contemporary 


*  Tbe  diacreiice  tn  styto  betweon  tfa«  tmaslatloTifl  of  the  ApooTpbal  and  the 
CuKmlool  Boolw  haft  been  much  dbciuocd,  but  aever,  totuoal  koow,  satis* 
fanorUjr  expUined. 
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aod  follower,  Ohiuoer,  im  doen  th&t  of  oar  own  Bibl«  from  tlio 
boat  models  of  titorary  ooinptHtitinn  in  the  present  daj' ;  and  it  u 
a  Bttll  more  reniurlcable  aud  important  fact,  t]iat  the  ^tyle,  wlitdi 
WjTcliffe  hitnaelf  emplojs  in  bis  oontrorersiftl  aad  oth^  original 
vorkfl,  IB  a  Terjr  different  ono  from  that  in  vhidi  be  clothed  bis 
trandatioD.  Tim  oircunurtaoce  seenu  to  give  aonw  ooatiteiU[K« 
to  tho  declaration  of  Sir  Tboiniw  More,  oiherwiw  improbablo^ 
that  there  oxi^tted  EugUith  Bibles  lung  before  WjcUfTe;  and 
heiioo  we  niif^t  suppoi^i  that  lii«  labors  and  those  of  hia  sdiool 
were  confined  to  the  raviaion  of  atilJ  eu'tier  rentioaa.  Bnt  aV 
though  EngUah  partiphniMe,  mostly  niotrical,  of  diUcrcnt  partH  of 
the  Bible  were  oxccutud  ut  tlio  rory  cumoiciuMnuciit  uf  uor  Utcn- 
tni«f  yet  there  is  no  suffioient  groond  to  boUovo  that  there  were 
tay  proM  traQdations  of  euch  extent  and  fidelity  u  to  aonre  for 
a  \nsiR  of  roTision ;  and  tho  oldest  Imown  complute  tranalatioa 
of  tho  Old  Testameat,  the  earlier  text  in  the  late  Oxford  editiot 
of   the  WycUSe  versions,  hae  very  much  the  aapect  of   a  fini 

Thia,  down  to  the  trronCioth  verse  of  tho  third  chapter  ot 
Banich,  is  believed  to  have  been  tho  work  of  ^Nicolas  de  Hervford, 
a  ooodjator  of  Wyolifie — tlio  roinaiiidor  of  tho  Old  TeRtamoDt, 
and  the  whole  of  tho  New  having  been,  as  there  ia  good  aaum  to 
believe,  traniOat«d  by  WyolifFe  himself.*  PorveyV  reoansioa, 
execuUxl  very  soun  after,  is  a  great  improvement  npon  Uereford, 
who  cloael/  followed  the  lAtiDiama  of  the  Vulgate ;  but  Porrf^ 
founded  his  diction  upon  that  of  WyoMe,  and  the  philolof^e 
ditfcroncc  between  the  two  it)  by  no  means  important. 

The  difTeronco  between  the  veraion  of  WyaliiTo  and  that  uf 
Tyodale  wait  occuiuned  jMrtly  by  tlie  change  of  the  laiigaaga  . 
(he  oonrse  of  two  rcntnriea,  and  partly  by  the  differvoce  of 
texts  from  whicti  they  traiwlated ;  and  from  those  two  cauMi,  i 


I 
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*  The  prafsos  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  WyctilTltfi  vcnloiu  v«r; 
lorily  ^bpi»a)  Iff  muri  uf  \bt  (lutwtions  cooaected  with  Ibo  »ullior»til{i  of 
lUfTtTn-nt  tniniilatioiiN  which  KpfMsmt  In  ibe  fouriocDlh  cenUuy,  Ihouich  i 
iitipriul  evlitenno  in  iu|»]wn  of  Um  opinion,  vhiob  Mcrib«s  to  W jellDo  t 
oocnplolloa  of  Elfirc'ford'i  mulatlon  of  Uie  OI<l  TcfiUiiiu>Dt  doM  not  Mm 
me  very  onidaslTB.     Much  Infonnalion  on  Um  tniMlatJona  uf  An 
MDtury  wfit  be  fotiod  In  Ibo  ilktorlciil  Aocoant  picflicd  to  1 
Ixmdon,  IMI,  vtd  ihe  Kuiharltios  Iticro  nttmi  to. 
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diMTepiLnciM  between  the  two  veraions  are  much  greater  than 
those  between  Tyndaie's,  vrlUob  was  completed  in  1526,  and  the 
■tandard  venlon  wbioh  a.ppeared  only  eighiy-Uve  yean   Ulcr. 

everthelesH,  the  influeniw  uf  Wycliffe  upon  Tvndale  U  too  pa}< 
'^ble  to  be  miAtakou,  and  it  cannot  Ik  diiigaiiied  by  the  grammat- 
ical diSerenoes,  which  are  the  most  important  pointti  of  dlacrap- 
aucy  between  them.  If  we  reduce  the  orthography  of  both  to 
the  same  standard,  conform  the  inflcctionfl  of  the  f<jurtc-(rntb  to 
thoae  of  tbo  gi]ct(*oulb  et*utury,  and  m&ke  tlie  other  changes  which 

'Oiild  sugg&tL  themKelTea  to  an  Englishman  tranelatiug  from  the 

reek  Instead  of  fmin  the  Vnlgnte,*  we  shall  find  a  mach  greater 
KJflemblance  between  the  twu  vvrMon«  than  a  similar  process  would 
prodoco  between  secular  authors  of  the  periods  to  which  they  re- 
flpoctiroly  belong.  Tyudalc  is  merely  a  full-grown  WycMc,  and 
his  raooneien  of  the  New  Testament  ia  just  wliat  his  great  prediy 
oesBor  woold  have  made  it,  .bad  bo  awaked  again  to  aee  the 
dawn  of  that  gloriooa  day  of  which  hiB  own  life  and  labora  Icindled 
the  morning  twilight  Not  only  does  TyudaJe  retain  the  general 
grammatical  stmctmv  of  the  older  version,  but  most  of  ita  ftJlcit 
ODB  TCrbtl  oombiuaitionii ;  aii<t,  what  is  more  remarkable,  he  pre- 
Bervea  evoa  the  rhythmic  flow  of  its  pcrioda,  which  is  again 
repeated  in  the  receneioa  of  1611.  WycUSo,  then,  mast  be 
eon»derod  an  having  orip^nntcd  the  diction  and  plinu^oology, 
which,  for  five  centuries,  have  con^ituted  the  conu^cmlvd  dialect 
of  the  Engtiah  speech ;  and  Tyndale,  as  having  given  to  it  that 
finidi  and  perfection  which  have  so  admirably  adapted  it  to  the 
oxpreeeion  of  religioas  doctrine  and  sentiment,  and  ti>  tlie  narra- 

n  of  the  remarkable  eeriea  of  historical  facte  which  are  recorded 
the  ChriEtiui  Scriptiiref).t    If  we  compare  Tyndale'e  New 


*  The  dfalwt  of  Uie  Vulxaio  IumI  more  influmca  on  Lbe  stjle  ot  ibe  tranala- 
tlOQ  ber«  dUcusoed  tban  I  luir«  ermllted  ft  with  to  tb»  \fxi. 

t  The  drat  of  lli«  Ruin  preicrfbm]  to  the  rsvkera  by  Ring  Jamea  vaa  this: 
"Th^nnllBMT  BililorMd  In  the  Church,  cominouly  caltM  Ibe  AUUipi' JMb, 
to  U;  followml,  aod  as  liUle  •llvred  ks  Una  uri|:iiuil  wUl  penniL"  11k:  fvUf 
tccnth  Itule  was :  "  Tbeae TnnaUtlocui  tu  Ik  tuetl.  w-beu Ihf y  ajrn^c iMtteririth 
the  text  than  tlii>  BMiofw*  Biblv,  viz..  TfiuUlo'ti.  Ma[ttii?w'H.  Cor[>T<U1o'^ 
WWt«hiirr-h,  O^nftm."    Pullef.  Oburcb  Hfrt..  hook  x..  *»,  ill.  %  1. 

Dm  the  ilinhopc'  Ulbk,  uid.  indeed,  all  (he  oilien  mned.  wer«  founded 

KTvndnle :  and.  otipaebiBy  In  politt  of  geoonil  dletkui,  depart  rery  Uttla 
hli  rendering. 
28* 
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Tottmont  with  the  works  of  his  contemporaries,  Lord  Bcrnen 
and  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  the  authorizod  veniion  with  the  proM 
of  6hake(ipean>,  and  Baleifuli,  and  Bauuii,  md  otliur  writers  of  tb« 
tame  dute,  wo  shall  fiud  vcij  nearljr,  if  not  qoita,  u  grvkt  s  dif* 
fcroncu  in  all  the  OAscntiaU  of  tboir  diction,  u  betwoea  tho  satbor* 
izod  vereioQ  and  tho  best  writtoD  DJU-rativee  or  theological  diaciu- 
oons  of  the  prosent  day.  Bat  notwithBtooding  this  direrslty,  tlio 
laogaage  of  tho  authomcd  tranektiou,  aa  a  roU^oofl  dialect,  is  and 
always  has  been  verj  fauiiljar  to  the  Euffliab  jieople  ;  and  I  do  Dot 
hesitate  to  arow  mj  conviction  that  If  tny  body  of  acholan,  of 
competcot  G-reek  and  Hebrew  learning,  wore  now  to  oodertake^ 
not  a  rcrision  of  tho  uxlating  Toraion,  but  a  now  tnuulstioD 
founded  on  tho  principle  of  employing  the  cnrreot  phraseoloi^ 
of  the  day,  it  would  be  found  mach  lees  ititcUigiblu  to  the  insM 
of  £[igUHii-((p<»king  peupk  tlion  tlie  stAiuIiird  version  at  Ihia  mo* 
ntent  is.  If  the  Dible  is  less  understood  than  it  was  at  oarlier 
periods,  whioh  I  by  no  means  believe,  it  is  becanse  it  is  less  stndied ; 
and  tho  true  remedy  is,  not  to  lower  its  tone  to  a  debased  standard 
of  intelligence,  bnt  to  educate.the  understandings  of  tho  Ajiglicui 
people  up  to  the  comprehcnsioQ  of  the  purest  and  moat  iditmutie 
forms  of  expression  which  belong  to  their  mother-tongue. 

The  geuerul  result  of  a  oompunaon  between  the  diction  of  the 
English  Bible  and  that  of  tho  secular  literature  of  England,  ia,  thai 
we  hare  ha<I,  from  tlitt  rery  dawn  of  our  literature,  a  sacred  and 
a  pn>fane  dialect,  the  former  eminently  ualJTa,  idiomatlCi  tot* 
nacular,  and  permanent,  tlie  lattor  composite,  hctcrc^;Gnoons,  im^ 
ular,  and  fluctuating ;  the  one  pure,  natural,  and  expressive,  tb* 
other  mixed,  and  compnratirely  distortiMl  and  oonvcntionaL 

It  is  onfortanate  tliat  an  unwise  economy,  whidi  has  been  too 
often  obeerrod  in  reprinting  the  scriptures,  should,  in  the  common 
ediUouB,  have  omitted  the  Trsnalators'  Address  to  tho  Reader; 
though  it  must  tw  allowed  that  that  address  by  no  moans  acknov- 
lodgea  the  full  extent  of  the  obligations  whioh  the  rerlion  won 
under  to  earlier  laborers  in  tlie  same  field.  The  reason  .of  thla 
silenoe  wss  that  tlie  older  traoalationa  were  in  every  man's  handi, 
and  the  fact  tliat  the  new  edition  was  but  an  adaptation  of  them 
was  too  notorious  to  need  to  be  statod  in  detail ;  it  is  ncrurtliolesa 
mngular  that  not  one  of  tho  former  Eiigliidi  vursious  should  hur« 
boon  roferrod  to  by  name.    The  revisera  content  tbomselves  witfa 
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general  stAtement:  "  We  never  thought  from  the  begioniug', 
that  we  Bhould  seed  to  maJce  a  now  translation,  nor  vet  to  make 
of  a  bad  one  a  good  one,  but  tu  luaka  a  good  one  better,  or  out  of 
nuu^  good  ones  one  principal  good  one,  not  juvtljr  to  be  excepted 
against ;  that  hatU  bocue  our  endeavor,  that  oar  marke."  And 
most  aoooGwful  wuru  thc^  in  attaining  to  that  mark,  in  embody- 
ing in  their  rovision  thu  rceult  of  the  labors  of  many  generations, 
and  of  hundreds  of  scbolare,  and  in  making  it  a  summiii";  up  of 
the  lingoUtic  equations  solved  in  tiiree  oenturies  of  Biblical  ex- 
position, an  anthology  of  all  tlie  beauties  devdopod  in  the  lan- 
guage during  its  whole  histoncal  exiatenoe. 

Such  is  the  general  history  and  character  of  the  received  ver> 
don.  Bnt  what  are  its  relations,  past  and  present,  to  the  lan- 
gnag©  of  which  it  in  the  purert.  and  most  Itcautiful  example  1!  I 
have  said  its  diction  was  not  tlie  colloquial  or  literary  dialect  of 
any  period  of  the  Engliah  language.  It  is  even  now  scarcely 
farther  removed  from  the  (furrent  plira;«ology  of  life  and  of 
hooks  than  it  was  two  hundred  years  nintiu.  The  rmbseqaent 
movement  of  the  English  speech  baa  not  been  in  a  right  tine  of 
reoeasion  from  the  (<criptural  dialect.  It  has  been  rather  a  cnrve 
of  revolution  around  it,  Were  it  not  carrying  the  metaphor  too 
far,  I  would  say  it  is  an  elliptical  curve,  and  that  the  speech  of 
England  baa  now  been  brought  by  it  much  o&ar«r  to  that  groat 
Bolar  centre,  that  focus  of  genial  wurmtb  and  cheerful  light,  than 
it  was  a  century  ago,  when  hondreda  of  words  in  its  vocabulary, 
now  as  familiar  as  tlie  alphabet,  were  comphoned  of  as  stnuige  or 
«1)8olete.*    In  fact  the  Gugli^h  Bible  sudtainit,  and  always  has 


*  In  Lecture  zlJ.,  p.  228,  I  Mcuurked  tlist  oc&roelj  tiro  hondred  words  oc- 
eaitiag  In  the  Eufiliili  Bible  wen  obsolete. 

Id  eznaUiiiufc  lb«  voculniUrjr  for  the  purpose  of  nuking  Out  Mtimiiu,  I 
itaed  a  Coneordnnon  n-hu-h  did  not  extend  to  thp  Apoenrpho,  and  the  rpmuk 
■bould  bavQ  been  limited  iiccordingly.  Booker's  Scriptuiq  and  Pra^-boofc 
GloMivy,  wbicb  I  waa  not  able  lo  codsu)!  before  p.  iSid  waa  prlDt«d.  conialnii. 
iMrides  pbraseolofflcal  combLnailons,  about  three  bundred  and  cighty-eiglil 
words  and  senaei  of  'words,  aUeged  to  be  obaoletc.  Of  theae.  more  thou  on* 
Inndrcd  bcloug  to  the  Apocrypliii  and  lbs  Fmjcr-book.  and  among  Hk  re- 
imladef.  tb«re  are  not  less  ibau  thirty,  such  aa.  fee*.  uAO.  Huff.frtt,  bffrm. 
It^fl,  tetth.  tnatil,  (aa  a  noun,) mniMtM-,  (m  a  rerb,)&c.,  which  in  tbeUniled 
OUct  an  an  Xamiliarly  undcrvlood,  iu  Ui«ir  »criptural  kimm,  m  any  wotda  ia 
llw  laapia^.    W«  may  tli«retore  lake  tiie  uumber  of  BlUe  word*  and  apedak 
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eurtftincd  to  the  general  Angliean  tongue,  th«  poaitioii  of  a  trcai- 
iw  npon  a   sptjciij   kiiowlcilge  requiring,  like  any  brnocli  of 

•^  Maence,  a  special  uciuitjuvlatiire  aud  plmweology.  Tlio  laojEiuge 
of  tlie  law,  for  oxamjile,  tii  both  vocabulary  and  stmctiirr,  diffcra 
widuly  from  tbat  of  iin{jntfce(uona]  life ;  tUe  longoagQ  of  modi* 
tiaOf  of  motapbysica,  of  uKronomy,  of  diemUtry,  of  mediasleil 
art,  all  tlioie  have  Uicir  appropriate  idiomn,  very  diverse  from  tbo 
ipeocb  which  is  the  common  lieritage  of  all.  ^Vby,  then,  abDuld 
theology,  the  liigheet  of  knowledges,  alone  be  required  to  file  her 
tongue  to  tJio  vulgar  utteranoo,  when  ovary  other  human  intcro* 
has  itfi  own  appropriate  expretvdon  which  no  man  thinke  of  coa- 
iormiog  to  a  aUndard,  that,  bocaoeo  it  is  common,  can  hardly  b« 
other  than  unclean  I 

Thore  is  one  imiMrtant  distinction  botwecm  the  dialect  of  tbu 
scriptures,  coandort.'d  oa  na  fxpoBitian  of  a  theology,  and  that  ot  a 
itciciK-c  or  profeanon.  The  waeiiooa,  all  Mcular  knowlcdgea,  in 
fact,  arc  mutuablc  and  progreaaivc,  and  of  conme,  as  tliry  chanj^ 
and  advance,  their  nomt-'nchiturc  must  vury  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. The  doctrino  of  the  liiblo,  on  tbo  otlior  hnnd,  ia  a  thog 
fixed  and  onchangeahle,  and  when  it  has  onoe  found  a  fitting  ex- 

y  prowiou  iu  the  words  of  a  given  language,  there  ia  in  general  do 
reason  why  tlioae  words  xhould  nut  continue  to  bo  uaod  so  lung  m 
the  laiignago  of  wbieb  they  form  a  pan  continuea  to  exiat.  Then 
are  many  word»  in  tbo  Ei^liali  Bible  wluch  are  strictly  teohniail, 
and  uever  were  employed  ua  a  part  of  tbe  common  dialect,  or  for 
any  other  purpose  than  the  particular  nm  to  which  thuy  ore  ooo- 
scerattKl  in  that  volume ;  there  are  others  which  lehmg  tioth  to 
the  appropriato  exprcieiou  u{  rcligiona  doctrine  and  to  the 
of  common  life,  end  of  Uioetu  latter,  some  ver>-  fow  liuvu 
obeolete  bo  fiu-  ae  their  popular,  everjMay  n«e  is  ooncemed ;  but 
tboy  otiU  retain  in  religioas  phrAi>col<^  the  ttignitictttion  ther 
pomeufiod  wliun  introduced  into  tlie  Englisli  tnmiJuliou. 


meaning  now  k>  far  otwoleie  Id  UUb  counn;  ihftt  oiber  wm^  am  habttiialljr 
uaed  1ii«M«d  ot  Umid.  at  a1»nt  two  knadred  and  flfif.  Hat  o1  lb«a,  mmf 
an  of  (nmniu  txymoUnty  or  compodlion.  and  Uiciufure,  iboiigh  dlmd, 
rcadllr  int«IUirft))e,  aod  olhen  are  wvll  tmdMWood.  twoiiu«  ibvj  mn  ium)  b 
oUwr  Imobi  stfU  vnj  gsmrall^  road,  m>  ilul  the  »iimb«  whlnli  than  ta  ay 
Miacinit  reaaoa  to  regard  na  mil/  forK«lt«B,  ilOM  not  pmltaUjr  «]CM«d  mf 
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^H    Now  the  same  thing  i&  trae  witli  reference  to  all  otiivr  kuow- 

^Tedgw  which  poeseee  specul  nomeuclatnreft.     Thi:n;  are  iu  law, 

^^DediciB«,  chemistry,  th«  mechanic  arte,  many  vordi  alwujc  ex- 

HUufdvely  approprialed  to  the  aen-ioe  of  tboec  arts ;  othon,  ooee 

familiup  iird  coinmoii,  but  which  no  longer  form  a  part  of  the 

general  vocabulary  vi  the  language,  and  which  are  at  prcBent  n>- 

ricted  to  scicntilic  and  professional  use;  and  here  the  pliraae- 

'  of  tlir  tu-ripturoe  and  that  of  other  spedal  etodiee  stand  in 

ely  the  eaiuc  rcktioiu  to  the  oonunon  language  of  the  peo- 

^uda  faae,  and  always  mtut  h&vo,  &  special  dialect,  becaaae 

It  id  a  Bppciality  itself  and  lia^  numerone  ideas  uot  oonunon  to 

ay  otlier  dcparttuunt  of  human  thuught  and  action.     And  nut 

ily  is  this  true  of  the  language  of  acienoe  and  of  art,  but  of  the 

'diHlect  which  belongs  to  all  tlie  higher  workings  of  thu  intellect 

No  man  acquainted  with  both  literatttre  and  life  Fiuppoa.«  that 

the  speech  of  the  perwnigM  of  Bhokotpearc'e  tragodice,  or  of  Uie 

ad^ra  in  Milton's  great  epic,  wjw   the  actual   colloqaial  phnwe- 

ologj  of  their  times ;  and  it  ie  a«  nbiiurd  to  object  to  the  language 

of  the  flcriptoraa,  becatue  it  w  not  the  langnage  of  the  street,  ag 

to  criticise  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  beeaui<e  tlieir  huuiiiu  and 

sttperhnman  heroee  spcftk  in  the  artiSciol  dialect  of  poetry,  iind 

not  in  the  tonee  of  vulgar  hnmani^. 

To  attempt  a  new  trannlntion  of  the  Bible,  in  the  hopo  of  find- 
ing within  the  compos  of  the  Englisli  hingaage  a  clearer,  a  more 
appropriate,  or  a  mora  foreible  diction  than  that  of  the  etaodard 
rereion.  \g  to  betray  an  ignorance  of  the  capabilities  of  otu-  native 
speech,  with  which  it  wonld  be  in  vain  to  reoGon,  and  I  mippodc  no 
acbolai-8  whose  opmions  are  entitled  to  respect,  i^eriouAly  propose 
any  thing  beyond  a  revision  which  ehotUd  limit  itself  to  the  cor- 
rection of  ajwertained  errors,  the  introduction  of  greater  uuifurm- 
ity  of  expreoKJon,  and  tlie  Hiiljetitution  of  modem  wonk  for  Buch 
:      as  have  beoome  eitlier  ohwilete,  or  ao  changed  in  meaning  v>  to 
j^eonvey  to  tlie  uuleamod  a  mistalcuo  irajweewon. 
^H|  The  meet  general  objection  to  any  ]>reeunt  attempt  at  rcviaoou 
^^u  been  well  stated  by  Trench,  namely :  that  <*  wc  arc  not  oe  yot 
in  any  respect  prepared  for  it;  the  Greek  and  the  English  whidi 
abould  enable  os  to  bring  this  to  a  anoceeHful  end,  might,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  he  wanting  alike."    In  buA  I  doubt  whether  any  im 
tial  scholar  has  ever  exanuQed  any  of  the  modeni  attempti  at 
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revieion,  without  fluding  moro  diangcfl  for  the  woree  tlian  for 
tli6  better,  and  titora  is  one  puticnlor  in  wbiob,  eo  ^  as  I  havo 
looked  ioto  them,  tbej  all  eio  alfko.  1  refer  to  the  hbo  of  the 
teufios.  Berisera  bare  attempted  to  establish  a  parity  between 
the  tenitea  of  the  Oraok  and  BngUsh  verba  which  can  hanlly  be 
made  oat,  and  so  far  is  this  carried  Id  aome  of  them,  ait,  for  ex- 
ample, In  the  GoApol  of  Joho,  as  rcrtaod  by  five  Engliah  dergj' 
men,  by  fiir  the  iiKMt  jitdicioua  modem  reeenaioo  knovn  to  m^ 
that  an  American  cannot  help  nupecting  that  the  Uauea  aro  oohl- 
ing  to  have  in  Engliind  a  force  which  they  have  not  now  in  tUs 
oountTT,  and  nover  horotofore  have  Iiad  in  Engli/tli  literature- 

In  n  lecture  on  the  principles  of  traasUdon,  I  laid  down  the 
mle.  that  a  tranelator  onght  to  adopt  a  dialect  belonging  to  that 
period  in  the  history  of  his  own  luiguage,  when  its  vocAbulary 
and  itfi  grammar  were  in  the  condition  most  nearly  corre«pondiiig 
to  those  of  bis  original.*  !Now,  when  the  venrion  of  WycUfle 
appeared,  English  van  in  a  etate  of  growth  and  formation,  and 
the  aame  obdervation  applim,  thungh  with  Ic^  fnrro,  to  thi*  period 
of  Tyndale.  The  Qreok  of  the  Xow  Testament,  on  tlte  otber 
hand,  was  in  a  state  of  reeolatdon.  It  had  become  less  artifdal 
.in  Btmcttire  than  Llie  cU»;ical  dialect,  mora  approximated  to  mod- 
&m  syntacticAl  construction,  and  the  two  langtiagos,  bj  develop- 
ment on  tlie  one  hand  and  decay  on  the  other,  had  been  brought 
in  the  Hixteenth  oontury  Ui  a  certain  similarity  of  oonditlon. 
Besides,  the  IS'ew  Testament  Gre^  was  under  the  same  nocea^^ 
as  early  Eoglisli,  of  borrowing  or  inventiiig  a  oonsidcrablo  uuio- 
ber  of  new  teriiis  and  phnucn  to  express  the  new  ideas  whicJi 
Ghrietianity  had  iogroftod  on  the  Jewish  thoology,— of  ervatu^ 
in  fact,  a  special  saered  phniswlogy;  and  hence  there  i»  rory 
naturally  a  closer  resomhlanco  between  tlm  njligionx  dialect  of 
English,  an  frameil  by  the  Reformers,  and  that  of  the  New  T«»- 
tament,  than  between  the  coramon  literary  style  of  Enghuid  and 
ttio  Greek  of  tlie  cUetac  ages.  It  will  gonorally  ba  fouml  that 
the  paasagee  of  the  reeeired  version,  whose  diction  is  most  purely 
SaxoQ,  are  not  only  most  forcible  in  expression,  but  alao  the  most 


*  Id  I.lttre'*  HUMrt  dt  la  lanffvt  Frantab*  will  be  found  liiiaisiti(e^ 
•crraUou  od  this  sobjoct,  m  wall  u  cxperinuiLlB  ea  tha  un  of  oonhaipV' 

raocotu  dUects  u  aiedlumi  of  tnualiiUoo. 
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fiitfafal  tnuwcriptfi  of  the  text,  tni  that  a  tatiaized  etjle  is 
flddom  emploj'ed  witLout  low  of  beautj  of  lauguage,  aod  at  the 
same  time  of  exactncai  in  corrwspondenoG.*  Whaterer  ijuestionfl 
may  be  raised  reepecting  tba  accuracy  witli  wlucU  particular  paa- 
fiages  are  rendered,  there  seems  to  be  do  difference  of  opinioQ 
among  sebolars  roally  learnod  in  the  En^jlish  tongnc,  as  to  the 
exceeding  appropriatcmen  of  tho  style  of  the  autlioriiKMi  rersion ; 
and  the  attempt  to  bring  dovn  that  style  to  tlie  stanilanl  of  to- 
day is  as  great  an  absordity,  and  Implies  as  mistaken  views  of  the 
true  character  and  office  of  human  language,  and  espedally  of 
oar  maternal  epocdi,  lu  would  be  displayed  by  tron^iUtiu-;  the 
comedies  of  Sbakeq>etre  into  the  dialect  of  tho  popolar  forces 
of  tbeaeasoiL 

There  is  another  condderation,  the  force  of  which  can  hardly 
be  folly  apparent  except  to  persons  familiar  witli  philological 
pnnraits,  and  especially  with  the  ecriptnral  languages  and  witJi 
early  Englisli.  The  enbjecta  of  the  Teetiments,  Old  and  New, 
are  taken  from  very  primitive  and  itiartificial  life.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  in  a  less  degree  of  Luke,  there 
U  little  evidence  of  literary  culture  or  of  a  wide  and  varied  range 
of  thought  ill  their  antliora  Tliey  narrate  plain  facts,  and  they 
promulgate  doctrinoa,  profound  indeed,  but  addressed  leas  to  the 
specoUtiro  and  diHciirsive,  than  to  the  moral  and  spirihial  facul- 
ties, aod  lieuce,  whatever  may  have  been  tho  capabilitieA  of  He- 
brew and  of  claeeioal  Greek  for  other  purposes,  the  vocnbnlary  of 
the  whole  Bible  is  narrow  iu  extent  and  cxtromely  ample  iu 
eharacter.  Now,  tu  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
tiie  development  of  onr  religious  dialect  was  completed,  the  Eng- 
lish mind  and  the  English  language  were  generally  in  a  state  of 
culture  much  mora  analogous  to  that  of  the  people  and  the  tongues 
of  Palestine,  than  they  lutve  been  at  any  subeeqnent  period.  Two 
eentnries  later,  the  native  speech  had  been  greatly  subtilized,  If 


*  The  difttreaee  IxttvrecD  a  LatiDlzed  asd  an  Jdlomitlc  £ngliiih  Kyle  Is  very 
butmcUvelT  exempltQed  iu  Uie  vcnlooa  of  Haeford  and  Purvey,  and,  in  a 
Ism  degree,  fu  Wjri^UlTc'a  New  TcsUineal  as  cumpanrd  with  Uic  lulcf  tazL 
Tliere  It  a  nuoMiwimt  rimikr  dlslinctioo  bcixrecD  Uie  Rheinlab  tnnalation  aad 
the  ProtMtatil  rtniaot  of  the  IBth  century,  tha  MlvuitAge  in  oltnoM  every 
fnvbuicB  being  witli  the  mora  Idlonuitic  •tj'lc,  tu  pcnot  of  butb  clcanicei  of 
czpnaaioa  and  aocoracjr  of  Tcndwieg. 
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nut  rafiiicd.  Good  vornacalar  wonli*  hud  been  itu{i|>tii tiled  Itjr 
furuigii  intruders,  coiapralteoaivs  ideas  and  th«ir  vocalinlai^  had 
beuu  x[)l!t  up  uito  arti^dally  diwrimiiiatod  tliougbtci,  aod  a  ootT» 
■ponding  tnultitude  aiid  variety  of  temu.  Ttie  laagoage  in  fact 
had  boooDoe  loo  copiouis  uud  too  specific,  to  Uave  aujr  tnie  oorro- 
BpoDdeiLaee  with  bo  aimple  and  inartificial  a  diction  as  th&t  of  the 
Gbristian  Smpturcs.  Had  the  Bible  Uioo,  for  the  6ist  time,  ap> 
poarod  in  an  English  droM,  tiie  tnuulatore  would  have  been  per- 
plsxed  aiid  confounded  with  the  multitude  of  tenas,  each  oxproM 
ing  a  fragment,  few  the  whole,  of  the  meaning  of  the  original 
wordfi  for  which  thej  most  stand;  and,  wliereoa,  three  handred 
jean  ngo,  hat  one  good  translation  wad  powjble,  Uio  tiiglltMUth 
ooiitury  might  have  produced  a  dozen,  none  altogetlier  good,  bn( 
none  rouuh  wonw  than  luiotber.  Wo  may  Uani  from  a  paragraph 
iu  Tnm<;h  what  a  ditTt-reiit  vocabulary  thu  Bilile  wuuhl  have  duK 
played,  if  it  had  Ixxiii  first  executad  or  thoroughly  nn'iacd  at  tliat 
period.  Onu  commuutatur,  ho  nys,  thonght  Ihu  phrOM  "  clt-an 
oecapud  "  a  very  low  uxproanon ;  another  would  rejert  "  ttraifjAt- 
wty,  haply,  ttoam,  otAintt  vtase,  (in  tUo  tonae  of  gfoy,)  iack\  en- 
»amfil&,  jeopardy,  gam«r^ pctaum^*  as  obsolete;  whiJe  the  author 
of  a  new  tmiisliitioQ  ooudaama  aa  "  cluu'nifth,  burbarout^  bouo,  luud, 
tevlioluil,  iniMpptied  or  uow-cuinad,''  KUch  wordo  lu  be^fuUe,  hai»- 
terout,  Unwyc,  jteritmenmoej  pot^ntat';  remit,  ithorn,  mo^rvtd, 
vi^iimit,  ttnl<Mf«e,  vnationf  Vifoatioii,  and  huudrtxhi  of  otben  now 
altogcthor  npprovvd  and  familiar. 

From  what  I  havo  atid,  it  will  of  coorao  bo  nnderstood,  that  I 
Hoe  no  sufficient  pn.«4*nt  Tea«oii8  for  a  now  traoslatiuQ,  or  even  for 
a  reriMon  of  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible ;  hut  there  are 
ocrtain  uonsidcratious,  dii«t!uct  from  the  quG»tiou  u(  the  iueril«cf 
tliat  rerFioD,  which  ought  to  he  raggeeted.  The  moral  and  intel- 
loctual  nature  of  man  hu  few  more  dilBouU  pructiui]  prubli-uu  to 
resolve  tlian  that  of  tracing  and  f<illowiug  lh«  gi>]d«n  lueui  It^twewn 
n  piLKKiun  for  uovully  and  an  ultra-conservative  attaciuneut  to  tho 
timo-huiiunMl  aii<l  the  old.  Both  extremes  are  iiihurujitly  piirhapa 
oqiially  miHuhicvuua,  but  the  love  of  innovation  ia  the  mora  dan- 
gorons,  becauM  tho  future  is  more  uncertain  ttma  the  past,  and 
because  tho  irreverent  and  thougfatleee  wantouoesH  of  an  hour  may 
doetroj  UiAt  wlucli  only  the  slow  and  painful  hibor  of  yuani  or  of 
centuries  can  rebuild.    The  clcmcnt£  wliich  enter  into  the  fomt- 
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tion  of  public  opiaioa  on  great  qQestioos  of  cliarcb  and  atate  are 
8o  very  numeroTii^  and  their  mattul  relatione  and  influencee  are 
ao  obecure,  that  it  is  difficult  to  control  and  impossible  to  predict 
the  course  of  that  opiaioa.  lu  free  states,  eccieeiafitical  and  po- 
liticaJ  iofititatious  are  of  tb^mfielvea  in  so  mntalite  &  condition, 
that  any  Tolnntarj  infueioa  of  dlsturbiiLg  iugredieats  is  generally 
quite  snperfluotts,  and  niider  inost  oircuuuitanotis  not  a  little  iiaz- 
anknts.  Intiiofttely  connected  with  the  changeb  of  opinion  od 
;i'tbeee  great  BtibjectB  are  the  changea  coniitautlv  going  on  in  lao- 
gnage,  and  which  so  many  circiimstancefl  in  modem  society  are 
aoc^erating  with  such  startling  rapiditj.  Fluctuations  in  lan- 
guage are  not  merely  a  consequence,  they  &»  yet  more  truly  an 
indication  and  a  cau^e,  of  corresponding  fluctuations  in  moral  and 
intellectual  action.  Whoover,  therefore,  usee  an  important  word 
in  a  new  Bense,  is  contributing  to  change  the  popular  aoctptatioo, 
and  finally  the  settled  meaning,  of  all  formulas  in  which  that 
word  is  an  clement.  Whoever  substitntw  for  an  old  word  of 
well  Quderetood  significatioa  a  new  vocable  or  phraec,  ansottles, 
with  tbo  formulae  into  whlcti  it  enters,  the  opinions  of  those  wlii> 
have  habitually  clothed  their  oonvictions  in  thoee  stereotyped! 
forma,  and  he  thus  introduoes,  first,  doubt,  and  then,  departurar 
from  loug  reouived  and  acknowledged  truth.*  Experieooe  baa 
taught  jurists  thut  in  the  revision  or  amendment  of  etatntes,  and 
in  sanctioiiing  and  adopting  by  legislutivu  enactment  current  priu- 
ciplM  of  unwritten  law,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  fint  importouco  to 
employ  a  phraseology  whose  precif«a  import  bos  t>een  fixed  by  n 
long  oourec  of  jadicial  decisions,  and  it  ha^  boon  found  impoegiblo 
in  practice  to  change  the  language  of  tlie  law,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
ather  modemiidng  or  maldug  it  otherwiw  more  defiuite,  famil- 
iar,  or  intelligible,  without  at  the  same  time  clianging  the  law 
itself.  Words  and  ideas  are  so  inseparably  connected.  tJiey 
become  in  a  sense  so  connatural,  that  we  cannot  change  the  one 
without  modifying  tlie  other.  £very  man  who  knows  Im  own 
language  linds  tlie  modcmirattiou  of  on  old  author,  siilistautially 
a  new  book.  It  is  not,  as  ia  often  pretendoil,  a  putting  of  old 
thougUht   into  a  now  drees.     It  is  tlie  fiubtttttutiim   of  a  new 

*  "  Wonifl  are  gr«al  powerB  tn  thb  world :  not  oaly  tetUag  wbai  tbtojp  are^ 
bat  maUn;  them  wh&t  elu  tbejr  would  oot  b«." 
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tbongtit  moro  or  lee«  divergent  from  the  origina]  type.  Lbd- 
gn&ge  Is  not  the  dre«8  of  thought ;  it  is  it*  living  expmsion,  ind 
it  ooDtix^  both  the  phyviogaomy  uitl  the  organiimtioD  of  the  Urn 
it  uttern. 

A  new  tnndatinn  of  tlio  Bible,  therefore,  or  lu  eeBBntMil  modl> 
fleatioD  of  the  exieUni;  vcfeion,  lk  substantially  &  nev  book,  a 
new  Bible,  another  revelntion ;  and  the  authors  of  each  an  tnU^ 
priae  are  ai^Rnming  no  le«8  a  rcepomiibility  than  that  of  dtfttiirbinff. 
not  the  formulas  only,  hot  the  faith  of  centuries.  Kolliiii};  but  a 
solemn  coDvictioD  of  the  absolate  noocsaity  of  mdi  a  measure  can 
jnirtifj  a  step  involving  oonfieqarncce  so  seriona,  and  tliere  are 
hot  two  grounds  on  which  the  attempt  to  change  what  milliotia 
r«^rd  as  the  very  Word«  of  life^  can  be  defended.  Tbew 
grounds,  of  oourw.  arc,  flrct,  the  incorreetnefia  of  tlie  reeoEved 
venioD,  and  seeoodly,  such  a  change  in  the  Ui^[iuge  of  or^nary 
life,  as  removes  it  m>  far  from  the  dialect  of  that  version,  that  it 
is  no  longer  intvlligible  vithont  an  nmoiint  of  spocial  philological 
study  out  of  the  reach  of  tl>e  massus  who  participate  in  the  tuW 
venal  InetnictiDD  of  the  a^. 

Upon  tbiB  lattor  point,  1  can  only  recapituIaCe  what  I  Iisvb 
already  Mid,  in  exprea^ng  tny  deeidud  opinion  ttuit  the  diction  of 
tlie  Kiiglbh  Bible  in  general  cannot  be  hrooght  nearer  the  dialect 
of  the  preseut  day,  without  dejiarttug  from  the  stylo  of  tliu  origi* 
nal  iu  tho  same  proportion  a^  it  is  made  to  approxiinata  to  mora 
modern  fonua  and  a  inoro  diversified  vocabulary.  At  tho  aama 
time,  it  IB  not  to  be  dented,  that  mod(.«m  erid'cism  hi«  establiBbed 
some  better  rendings  of  the  originil  text,  detected  some  nnim- 
portant  muanterprotatiooit  of  undisputed  readinga,  and  iminted 
out  t)ome  deviations  from  idiomutie  propriety  of  exprcaslon  iu  the 
English  of  our  version.  None  will  dispute tliat  the  removal  of  all 
Buch  blemiaboB  would  l>e  highly  deeirable,  bat  there  is  little  rm- 
flon  to  Guppoee  that  such  an  improrement  is  ]vactic«blc  at  the 
pTQseut  moment,  or  that  the  attempt  could  now  be  nude  with<mt 
the  hazard  of  iucurriug  greater  evita  than  thoeo  whicli,  by  anj 
large  body  of  competent  judgee,  are  now  believed  to  extsl.  Tliatn 
there  ia  any  tpwial  prcaont  noooaaity  for  a  revision  cannot  be 
K-rimisly  prutvudod,  and  a  etr^'tng,  pcrhap«  I  ehould  BajadoeUt 
objection  agnimtt  n  present  attempt  to  reviw,  n  tlie  state  of  oxia 
ing  kuowhidgf  -.vith  respect  both  totliciuivientuud  tbpmodent  hui' 
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gnagea  conc6ra«d  in  tbe  translation.  Tliere  U  no  suffi«tent  ren- 
Bon  to  doubt,  that  at  the  end  of  this  century  the  Icnowleil;^  of 
biblical  Greek  and  Hebrew  will  be  as  much  in  advawHi  of  the 
proKDt  gtAndArd  oe  that  standard  is  before  tho  sacred  philok^  of 
tbo  beginning  of  the  centnry ;  and  there  are,  on  the  other  band, 
the  strongest  grounds  for  Iwlioving  that  English  in  itit  history,  iee 
tme  ngoidcance,  its  pover,  will  tlien  be  better  understood,  and 
more  ably  wielded  than  at  this  day  it  is,  or  can  be.  The  eritloo] 
study  of  Enghsh  baa  but  just  commenoed.  We  are  at  tho  b»- 
ginning  of  a  new  era  in  its'  history.  Great  aa  are  ita  powers 
men  arc  b^inuing  to  feel  that  its  neceeeitioe  are  stilt  greater. 
There  in  among  its  anthora  an  evident  etretching  ont  for  addi- 
tional  facilitioH  of  expreivion,  and  m  u  means  to  this  end,  a  deeper 
reaching  down  into  the  wells  «f  its  latent  oajwbiliticti,  and  henee, 
u  I  have  so  often  remarked,  a  mure  guncnkt  and  zealomt  ntudy  of 
tboee  ancient  formn  of  Kngliiih  out  of  which  was  bnilt  up  the 
oonpecmtcd  dialect  of  our  mother-tongue.  A  reviwon  of  the 
EngliEh  Bible,  then,  is  at  tho  present  time  not  merely  nunecee- 
eary,  but,  with  reference  to  our  knowledge  of  language,  wholly 
[)rematnre,  and  whatever  is  now  done  in  this  way  will  aHairedlf 
Ikj  tJirowu  ajside  a^  worthless,  whenever  changes  in  the  EnglinK 
speech,  ur  the  discovery  of  important  errors  in  the  received  tronft* 
latioQ,  ahull  mutic  tlie  want  of  u  l>uttor  a  rcul  want 

The  prcBOUt  ia  an  unfavorablo  m<»ncnt  iu  some  other  reepeeta 
The  acatwioBa  of  German  criticism,  the  spccubttionB  of  German 
philosophy  and  theology,  have  given  rise  to  n  great  mullitude 
and  divereily  of  opiniotit!,  not  on  qnestioQE  of  verbal  interpret** 
tdon  merely,  but  of  doctrine  also,  which  are  bnt  jaat  now  begin- 
ning  to  be  openly  and  freely  discufleed  in  tliie  conntry  and  in 
England,  and  the  mindd  of  men  are  now  porhapfi  more  uoi^ttled 
on  these  topfee  than  they  liave  been  at  any  time  for  three  een- 
tiirit-t.  It  is  highly  improbable,  tUat,  leaWnji  the  qaeetion  of 
wjinijeteney  aside,  a  suflicieol  umuber  of  biblical  Bcht^ars  eonld 
be  found,  even  within  the  limits  of  any  one  Protestant  deDominfr 
Hon  in  cither  oiuntry,  whose  theological  views  so  far  liaruioniTe 
that  they  would  agree  in  new  forms  of  expression  upon  point* 
now  tinder  diwngaon ;  and,  of  coarse^  between  them  and  Kholarc 
of  other  denominatiniiR,  the  diwn?[>anfy  wonid  l>e  «till  wider,  so 
that  every  sect,  however  few  in  tmritbet^,  which  feela  tho  want 
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of  &  rerUion,  would  be  under  the  neoefiaity  of  frainiui;  one  for  tt- 
aelf.  There  ecomfs  however,  to  bo  some  reawn  for  bcHoriog, 
that  wheo  the  excitement  growing  out  of  tlie  novdty  of  the  ili»- 
cufisioDS  which  nre  going  on,  in  lay  a«  well  as  clerical  circkti,  Khull 
liave  Hibeidad,  there  will  be  a  more  geoeral  concnrreiKV  of  o|un- 
ton,  both  m  deDominations  and  beCtoeen  them ;  and  then  tliere  » | 
room  to  hope  that  incrensed  harmony  aod  inoreuBod  knowledge 
may  conspin  to  give  the  Kngliab  Bible  a  greater  perfection  ta' 
point  of  aoooracy  aiid  of  oxproaeioD,  and  at  the  same  time  a  eatbo- 
lic  adaptation  to  both  the  future  speech  and  the  future  opinion  of 
Eo^iah  and  American  Protestant  CliriiUianity. 

Th«  objectiona  agaioat  a  muldtnde  of  aectarian  traoslatioiM  are 
very  eonoiis.  The  dialoct  of  the  RngliBli  Bible  is  a!«o  the  dialoci  | 
of  devotion  and  of  religioua  iriatmction  wbererer  the  En^iah  tao-- 
goage  18  Bpokeo,  and  all  donominatioiu  eobetantially  agree  in 
ttnir  eocrod  phraseology,  with  whatorar  difference  of  interpreta- 
tion. There  are  alwaja  poaaibiUtieB  of  reconciliatioiif  Bympathloa 
even,  between  men  who,  in  matters  cd  htg^  ooneenuDent,  hahlto- 
ally  use  the  same  words,  and  appeal  to  the  same  foruulaa; 
whereaa  a  difference  tif  language  and  of  symbols  creates  an  almort 
impasMblo  gulf  bulwocn  mau  and  man.  When,  therefore,  w« 
have,  not  different  uhorcbea  only,  but  different  Bibles,  different 
relifpoua  dinIoct«,  different  devotional  oxproauona,  the  jealooaies 
of  •eetarian  diviidou  will  bu  more  hopelessly  embittered,  and  the 
prrxipect  of  bringing  about  a  grmter  harmony  of  opinion  and  of 
feeling  among  Eogliab-apeaktng  Protectants  proportionally  dark- 
ened. 

At  tbia  day,  there  ooald  be  uo  harmony  of  action  on  ttiia  sab* 
ject  between  different  ohnrcbee.  'Even  Trench,  a  man  of  a  lil*ral 
spirit,  seemg  to  reject  the  plan  of  uniting  for  this  pm-jHtw  with 
those  not  embraced  Eu  the  organization  of  his  own  church,  though 
he  admita,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  so^lod  Bapticts,** 
thoy  might  advaatageoiuly  be  invitee]  to  offer  suggoationB — to  bo 
decided  upon,  apparently,  by  a  body  of  which  tliey  are  not  to  bo 
members!.  Those  who  proclaim  views  of  sm-hnfUTOwcxclmrivr".  ■ 
have  no  right  to  expect  that  theologiana  who  diaseut  from  '■  ■  ■ 
on  qoeetions  of  eccleeiastical  government  wilt  bo  raoro  <;baritihla 
than  themaelTee^  and  it  is  not  probable  that  adiolani  who  are  not  < 
of  tbo  EngUfih  cbtirob  will  be  very  prompt  to  offer  soggestioiil^ 
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npoQ  sQcb  tertiM.  So  btig  as  this  sectariau  feeling— for  It  can  1>e 
appropriately  designated  hj  no  other  term — prcvalU  on  eillier 
Bide,  tiiere  am  l>e  no  union  upon  conditione  coaipatiblc  with 
the  eelf-reepect  of  the  paitiefi;  aad  Duleae  better  coonaele  prevail, 
whenever  revision  comes,  Koj^lisli  and  American  Protcetantisin 
will  have  not  one  Bible,  ouo  btaudard  of  reli^oiia  faith,  but  mnny. 

Besides  the  inconreuieucee  of  such  a  state  of  tilings  as  that  to 
which  I  have  juM  alluded,  there  Is  the  further  «vil,  tlwt  each  one  of 
tfio  new  roviaona  will  bo  gnsitl/  inferior  to  wluit  the  joint  labors 
of  echolars  of  dificrcnt  douomiuatioae  might  produce.  Wliatever 
erode  and  hiuity  opiniotu*  individnalii  inay  adopt  with  respect  to 
the  liapcrior  li.!arning  and  ability  of  their  own  religions  oommnn- 
loDS,  it  is  very  certain  that  neither  the  English  church,  nor  any 
other  Christian  sect,  possesses,  within  its  own  limita,  so  full  a 
measure  of  knowledge  and  talent,  that  in  sueb  a  work  as  tlie  re- 
viaion  of  the  English  Bible,  it  can  afford  to  digpeaso  with  tbc  co- 
operation of  other  denominations;  and  the  eccleeiaatical  body 
which  cutg  itBclf  off  from  other  braucbcB  of  the  charoh,  by  at- 
tempting that  work  without  at  least  an  earnest  effort  to  eecuro  such 
ci>oporation  ui>or  equal  and  honorable  terms,  may  justly  be 
dccuiod  schiamatic 

In  a  briof  dieconrec  like  the  preecat,  the  argaments  on  thla 
qncetion  can  be  liinted  only,  not  detailed;  but  I  tliink  we  inuj 
justify  the  geneml  conclusion,  that  aj*  there  is  no  pre«ieiit  neceesitT 
forareviaon,  eo  is  there  no  possibilityof  execntiDga  revifiioa  inft 
way  that  would  be,  or  ongfit  to  be,  satisfactory  even  to  any  one 
Protestant  sect,  etiU  less  to  the  whole  body  of  Englu^i-«peaking 
Frotertante.  To  revise  onder  present  circumstances,  ia  to  aect»- 
riAliue,  to  divide  the  one  catholic  English  Bible,  the  common 
standard  of  antliority  in  Protutitaut  England  and  America,  into  a 
dozen  diiferent  revelations,  each  authoritative  for  its  own  narrow 
<arcle,  hut,  to  all  out  of  that  circle,  a  ctiunterfeit ;  it  is  a  piactioai 
surrender  of  that  hnman  oxccllcucc  of  form  in  tite  Englidi  Kble^ 


*Anolclaiid  juAd«Anitioaof  opinio,  i*  ■ataosus  rel  non  explore 
at»,  and  Itien  is  a  rut  deal  of  nectaiiiu  nllgioiu  opinfua  in  all  ClitiatlnB 
doMnniMtSoiw,  wMcb  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  hlglvr  logical  valiiei. 

Teritate  manlfeMala,  codat  oppinio  veriutJ.  Qui  Mt  fc  dire  ea  Traafok, 
que  qiuuit  v  'nti>  eat  numUat^,  toate  oppinlos  dodt  coacr  et  donuer  ttmi  1 
v6rft&. — OnBBt,  p.  1. 
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which,  uext  to  tlic  Tiiupc«kftblo  vilve  of  it«  Babetnnoe,  u  the 
greHtetjt  jfift  which  God  has  bwtowod  on  tbo  British  and  Ajneri- 
eau  pet>pU>. 


NOTB. — During  ttaa  twsntjr  Knd  nion  yian  that  Iisto  pmed  aiiiM  ths  ■bo** 
Wluro  WM  wHUai,  a  itoTUloii  of  titc  Autboriied  Version  of  Ibc  BiU«  of  1611 
tua  btea  luidcrukcu.  tod  ibe  boA  Bcbobn  In  England  and  America  bave  coo- 
iribaUd.  dibfir  m  u«iu«I  uanslaton  or  w  advlaan,  to  it*  complaUon.  Tba 
Xl«vttiiin  of  Um;  New  I'oKxiarnt  bu  mad*  ibt  appeaniKM  wHUa  Ihe  Uit  few 
DiaDtbi).  But  a  ralniiic  crjtlcUm  of  this  RoTlaoii  would  InTolvQ  too  nudi  botb 
of  Ibeolofflctl  and  Ungubitlc  dbruttdon  U)  Qnd  aa  appropriate  place  In  a  ooune 
of  Readiii^  Ui«  ob>c«t  of  whbJi  (■  ilm  lUuBtratloii  of  EngUafa  phllolo^,  nnt 
of  Protcataat  ntlgioiu  oploioa  nor  of  Eugliah  claaJcal  loaning.  It  ib^j  bi 
added  that  Ibc  BcriaioQ.  wbalcvn'  majr  be  iu  merit*,  hu  not  bcenao  senenllf 
accrpUxl  in  England  or  Id  the  roltM  Stalea  of  America,  as  to  t)c  Jiuily  oua- 
nldfti^d  n«  having  aopere-.-di^d  Ui<!  verwloa  of  1611,  to  tihich  Indi-od  It  (or  tlia 
moet  port  ooufonna.  It  b  iii>l  Utcjvfoiv.  nt  pnwni,  ratiUed  tu  bv  m-itiml  as 
the  auUiorbwd  ivprewiilaUoii  of  I*rot«daul  viewi  of  ChrlaUan  doouioe.  nucaa 
tbe  bt«t  cmiuplv  of  tba  Kogliitb  taered  dialect.  Bo  far  aa  H  ooaiorau  to  iba 
■tandard  tnuutlbtion.  ita  value  ai  an  E^glUb  daaaic  i*,  of  coiuw.  fvty  gtal, 
but  whore  it  doTbun  from  tlio  wuUcr  venlou.  iJunigb  Ibeftt  to  no  doubt  aora»- 
UmM  a  rral  and  ImporiAQt  gnia  Ut  accuntcy  of  InlenirelailoD,  yei  I  da  not 
think  that  It  is.  In  funeral,  equally  ffillclloufl  In  exprueiioii,  and  coasoqueutly 
doQ»  not  teem  to  mo  to  hold  ao  Ugh  a  nuik  in  tfab  mpcct. 

I  cannot  avoid  ihu  conduRlon,  tlut  the  mull  of  this  experiment  at  Itevidoa 
wai  itrangthen  mtbor  tbao  otberwtae,  tba  poaltton  takm  In  ibli  Leotun,  rii. 
Hut  u  imm«itiiM«  nrislon  ii  pieantan. 
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OOKRUFTIONa  Or  UXOCAOK 


Is  Ktndjing  the  liietorj  of  the  sucoeamTO  chauigrK  in  language, 
it  is  by  DO  means  ea»\  to  discrioiinato,  at  aU  timoo,  between  poai* 
tire  oomiptioiu,  which  tend  to  the  detcrioratioD  of  a  ton^e  ia 
ezpretaveneas  or  monil  elevation  of  vocabulsrj,  in  distinctnfiBa  of 
aitienlation,  in  lo^i^il  pretnaion,  or  in  clearness  of  atractare,  and 
diangea  wHch  belong  tc)  tb«  chamoter  of  8[)evc;li.  as  a  living  semi- 
orgnnitiin  connatural  wttli  mim  or  couKtitutivo  of  hiui,  aud  m  par- 
ti'cipating  ia  his  mutiitionw.  By  tliwc  hitter  changcB,  Unguage 
continnallj  adapts  tteelf  to  the  intcllci-tsal  and  material  conditioa 
of  thoee  who  aee  it,  f^ws  with  their  growth,  t^harce  in  their  revo- 
hitioDS,  perishee  in  ihcir  dei-ay.  Itt;  cbniigi^  of  thin  sort  can  be 
reiuKted  hy  no  limited  xpeoial  effort,  and  they  can  be  c^lieckml  only 
bj  the  itame  ronttervative  influences  (hat  relanl  the  decline  of  the 
race  to  which  it  ui  vernacular.  Mere  comiptiuus,  on  the  cnii- 
trary,  which  arigu  from  extraneous  or  acdduntal  causee,  may  be 
detected,  exposed,  and  if  not  healed,  at  lea^  provcntud  from 
spreading  beyond  their  sonroe  and  infecting  a  wliole  nation.  To 
{nllorr  «ich  offences,  to  point  oat  thoir  abeordity,  to  detect  and 
expo«e  tlie  moral  obliquity  which  too  oftun  lurks  beneath  thetn,  ia 
the  loojvd  dtit^'  of  every  scholar,  of  every  pbOoaopluc  thinker, 
who  knows  how  nearly  purity  of  Kj>cecb,  like  purBOiuil  cluanlineas, 
h  allied  with  purity  of  thought  ami  n^-titudo  of  aciioa.  When* 
therefore,  the  Autocrat  of  iho  Urcakfa**!  Table  ridiculw  the  afieo- 
tation  of  reeponding  to  a  remark  of  jour  companion  by  an  inter* 
rogativer  YesT  when  a  journalist  laughs  at  tlie  Cockney  npo  of 
immsdiatetif  and  Jhvcfly  m  the  place  uf  «*  aoem  ax,  or  afi^r  / 
aa  for  example,  direcfly  John  oame,  I  went  away  '*  or  the  Ameri- 


*lt  b  to  be  n^^ctlcd  that  even  Bucklo  ud  other  distiagniabcd  KuglUb 
WTll«n  of  our  da^  have  ■aDctloocd  bjr  Uieir  exunplc  UUs  rsxj  objecdonable 
(onn. 
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canimn  of  employing  Mm-munity  without  Uiu  nrHcle,  as  m  ooatf 
mwiityy  for  in  thi  oommnnity ;  tlio  mtgarum  of  luch  pbruoi 
in<mr  midst^  and,  vnMmoion  bj  me;  tho  procioaity,  if  I  nmyl 
lue  an  oxprowdvo  Galliciiim,  of  not  merely  pronouncing  but  <uf 
exaggerating  tho  t  in  i^T^im,  m  if  it  were  (^Uun  or  t^fUan  y  tli« 
provincial  subetitntioa  of  the  obenire  for  the  clear  pronandatioii 
of  tlie  final  vowul,  tnuiflformilig  Mieetstiippi  and  Ohio  luto  MiM-j 
iesippiih  and  OLitih  ;  ia  all  thoee  caeoB,  a  real  serrice  is  rcDderodj 
to  the  oominiiiiity,  aud  to  tho  language. 

fjitliam  a]>[>cars  to  mo  to  conioimd  the  progrees  of  natural  lin- 
gaistic  cJiangc,  which  is  inevitable,  and  Uie  deterioration 
from  accidental  or  local  causes,  which  may  be  resiated,  and  ha ' 
nioe  that  tlicro  can  be  any  such  thing  aa  tho  corruption  of  a  lao- 
goage.    AU  langoagce,  ho  thinks,  are  Ci^ually  iutflligiblc,  and 
«oiueqttentIy,  equally  what  tlioy  ought  to  bi;,  nauiclj,  uicdionu' 
of  iutcrooareo  twtwoon  man  and  man,  and  bcnco,  continaoa  ho, 
*^  in  languagt  whatever  ta  ts  riyhV    In  tho  concluding  par*- 
grai^  of  the  Preface  to  the  sooond  edition  of  hia  Treatise  on  thel 
Engliith  Langnoge,  he  obeervoa ;  "  I  am  not  deairoiu  of  sacrificing 
truth  to  an  antithoeis ;  hut  so  certain  ia  huigujige  to  change  from. 
logical  accuracy  to  If^cal  liccnM,  and  at  the  boiuo  time,  so 
tain  is  language,  wbeo  m  chaogedt  to  be  as  intelligible  as  before, 
tliflt  I  venture  upon  aaecrting  that  not  only  whatever  w  i«  ri^ht ; 
but  also  that  in  many  ca*ee  whatever  «Kwr  vtae  wrong.**     TTiere  is 
in  this  passage  a  nngular  oonfunon  of  thought  and  of  cxpreaslon. 
nrft  it  uiaintoioa  the  paradox  thut  wht-u  languages  hav(^  dcgvo- 
eratoil  from  logical  accuracy  to  logical  license  they  art  ri'jht,  and ' 
that  when  thoy  were  spokon  with  logical  aeenncy  they  teen 
wrong  y    oiid,  ciecoiidly,    tlie    final    conclueion    contrailii-u  tlie 
premises  fmm  wlunh  it  in  detluced.     Tlio  argumnnt  ui,  ibat  lan- 
guage always  arlaptM  itself  to  the  unpa  of  tliose  who  employ  it, 
that  itclmngcflonly  ii>«  (Jxjycltange,  and  that  it  is  at  nil  timoii  equally  ' 
well  Huitfd  b>  the  grc-at  purposos  for  which  that  faculty  wat* 
given  to  num.    If  this  is  so,  then  (hat  which  teae  ninst  have  been 
right  for  the  time  tehen  it  v>ae,  npon  tlip  eame  prineiplo  that  that 
wliich  is  \»  right  for  the  prenent  time.     To  aJhnn,  then,  as  a  r» 
suit  from  tho  general  doctrine  of  the  constant  adaptation  of  Ian* 
gouge  to  man's  natnrenndwantD,  tluit  nit  that  at  any  time  is  inlaid 
goage  is  rights  hut  that  wmething  whidi  at  a  {>aitt  timo  toot* 
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wad  WTWiff,  IB  not  an  '*  antitheraB,"  bnt  a  palpable  Inootuisteucy,  a 
€>oiitradictiuu  in  torms.  Either,  then,  our  author  meaiui  that 
vlmttiver  m  is  riffAt^  and,  upon  the  same  pmiotp1«,  whatever  too* 

F.tMU  right,  but,  b^'  virtue  of  iiocc^warj'  changes  in  Hpoecli,  much 

*  4bat  loot  righi  ta  at  present  lonmff,  or  he  meant)  nothing  at  all  \  and 
hiA  ODtini  propoeition  id  at  vmr  with  it«olf,  and,  tn  lavrjcra  ea.j,  re- 
pugnant. But  DotnitliBtondiug  the  autboritv  of  Latham,  I  eee  no 
renfion  wli  j,  independently  of  the  evidoace  of  compariBOQ  botn-eea 
different  stages  of  a  given  tongne,  we  may  not  as  well  apeal;  of 
^e  corraption  of  a  laogaage,  as  of  the  deterioratioo.  of  a  nee.     2Co 

'  jnan  douUa  that  oeriain  epeciee  or  families  of  aDimals,  nmu  himeelf 
included,  become,  by  change  of  climate,  or  of  other  natural  coti- 
ditiona,  physically  inferior  to  what  they  have  h€«n  in  fonacr  and 
different  ciruiiinstanees,  luid  tliere  is  anliappily  etiunlly  irpcsi?tibIo 
pvidence  of  the  mora!  and  intoUevtuid  deterionition  of  nationa. 
'~nhen  tlierefore  a  people,  once  great  in  mind,  great  in  virtue, 
powerful  in  material  energy,  becomes  enfeebled  in  intellect.,  de- 
praved in  heart,  and  efieminato  m  action,  and  their  Unguago 
drops  tlie  word*  belonging  especially  to  the  higher  facnltios  and 

;  pereeptione,  or  perverts  them  to  sensuoua,  luuo,  eartbly  vse^ 
and  is  no  longer  eapablo  of  the  eiproaaion  of  lof^  conceptions, 
generous  emotions,  or  virtnooa  resolvea,  are  we  Dot  to  say  that 

ttlifir  language  is  oorrupted)  So  far  as  respects  the  needs  and 
oonvenicaccs  of  matenal  life,  it  may  perhaps  be  true  Uiat  one 
form  of  it  ie  as  exprcesiTe  and  appropriate  as  another,  bat  the 

I  thcwy  which  I  nm  combating,  forgets  tlint  language  tfi  not  a  tool, 
or  even  a  mnchine,  but  is  of  itself  an  informing  vital  agency,  and 
that,  eo  tmly  as  languagn  Is  what  man  has  made  it,  jniii  so  tnity 
man  is  what  langnnge  baa  matic  him.  The  dcpnivution  of  u  liui- 
gnsge  is  not  merely  a  token  or  an  cffoct  of  thu  curmptiott  of  a 

.'people,  but  corruption  is  accelerated,  if  not  caused,  by  the  por- 
/  TemoQ  and  degradation  of  its  cousecrated  vocabulary ;  for  erery 
hnman  speech  has  its  liallowed  dialect,  its  nomenclatura  appro- 
priated to  the  service  of  sacred  tliingfi,  the  ooDsdence,  the  gener- 
ous affections,  tlie  elevatwl  aitjunitions,  without  which  humiuity 
is  not  a  community  of  »pcaking  men,  tifftOTtMy  nfOptMnnay,  but 
a  herd  of  roaring  brutes.  Whon,  therefore,  popular  writcia  in 
vulgar  irony  apply  to  vicious  and  depraved  objects,  namee  or  epi- 
thots  set  apart  by  the  common  comont  of  society  to  designate  tlia 
U 
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qualities  or  tli«  acts  which  ooostitute  nun's  atdj  chum  t 
euoi?  uid  affection,  they  both  corrupt  the  speech^  aud  adminisbsr 
to  the  Qfttion  &  poimn  tnore  sabtila  aad  more  dangerous,  bmsiiM 
leae  obviooB,  than  the  bitterest  Tonom  with  whicli  tiie  de«tnicti?e 
philosopb,r  hu  ever  aaeailed  the  moral  or  the  Hpiritual  interests  of 
hninaaitj. 

Beeid<»  tlie  moml  degradAtion  of  lan^iuge,  aoddeutal  drctun- 
Btanoes,  aoch  u  the  afieetations  aad  caprices  of  fatihioiiable  soaHj, 
the  inaocnnciM  or  the  whim  of  a  dkUngnieliud  and  iodoentul 
individual,  and  especiaUj  the  amlntioiu  i^^norauoe  of  woahMw 
refomiere,  ofteu  corrupt  bmguage  phikJugically,  by  intprxlndug 
viulatioim  of  gnuumar,  ur  of  other  jiropricties  of  speech,  which  a 
Berrile  spirit  of  imitation  adopts,  and  whi(Ui,  at  last,  supersede 
proper  aiid  idiomatic  forms  of  exprcesioa  Afjaiu,  the  u-ia^  of 
a  great  city  or  im  important  province,  Iteelf  occaaooed  pui^y  br 
local  and  temporary  circamstances,  may  extend  over  a  whot» 
country,  and  thus  wcnxls,  phrases,  syntactical  combinations,  not 
only  ili-snlted  but  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  a  huiguage,  may 
force  Uieir  way  into  it  to  tlie  ezctusion  of  more  appropriate  tenns^ 
and  become  permanent,  though  iuhaimoiiious  and  ill-awimllated 
ingredients  of  the  national  speech.  Oliangw  of  this  sort  arv  not 
exemplilications  of  tb«  general  laws  of  language,  any  mor«  than 
the  liability  to  be  xniitt^n  witJi  peRtilence  throogb  infecticm  b  au 
esempliticatjoii  of  the  ntimial  principles  of  physiology  ;  and  there- 
fore a  language  thus  affected  is  as  properly  ssid  to  be  coirupted, 
as  a  person  who  has  taken  a  contagious  malady  to  be  diseased. 

So  with  respect  to  pronunciatiou.  Are  not  the  esnascnlatioB 
of  oar  once  manly  and  sonorotis  tongue  by  contracting  long  vow- 
els into  Khort  ones,  and  by  impprt»«ing  lOiort  vowole  altogetbor, 
the  crowding  of  balf  a  doiwn  ttylliibles  into  one  explosive  utter- 
KDoe,  the  thick,  indistinguishable  artioulation,  the  craey  confusion 
of  the  aspirate  and  the  silent  A, — all  of  which  charactoize  the 
native  dialect  of  London,  and  which  but  for  the  indueooe  of 
printing  on  pronunciation,*  woold  have  spread  over  the  whole 
is]aadr-4U«  not  these  oorniptions  of  speech  which  should  be  es- 
posed,  stigmatized,  and  corrected,  as  well  ns  tnoml  delinquoietes 
or  vutgHrisnoB  of  manner)     To  deny  tliat  language  is  susooficible 


*  See  Lesu  xxL,  p.  HBO  «<  mjf. 
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of  corruption,  is  to  deny  that  raoee  or  natioiia  arc  nuHK:pHble  of 
depravation  ;  aiid  to  treat  all  its  cbangea  as  oormal,  is  to  confound 
tilings  afi  distinct  as  lioalth  ant]  diHease. 

I  liavB  fip(»keu  of  tlie  ignorance  of  graramHriang  as  a  froqueut 
cause  of  Uio  vorruptioii  of  liiiiguagv.  An  instance  of  this  U  the 
duiufijr  and  unidjomatic  oontiuuing  prusciit  of  tbe  patneive  voice, 
whicb,  orig^ting  not  in  the  sound  comuion  aomw  of  tlie  people, 
but  in  the  l>rain  of  wme  grnmniatical  pretender,  lias  widely  spread* 
and  tbreatenfi  to  eetablish  itself  as  another  eolccism  in  addition  to 
the  inan^  whicti  our  ayntax  already  presents.  The  pbrai«  '  tbe 
Loose  i«  ht'ing  buiU,^  for  '  the  bou^e  iV  building^  ia  an  avrkward 
neologisni,  wbich  neitlicr  convenience,  intelligibility',  nor  »^tac- 
tical  congTuitj  demandB,  and  the  use  of  which  ought  therefore 
to  be  disooimtenanced,  as  an  attempt  at  tbe  artificial  improve- 
meiit  of  the  laoguage  in  a  point  wliich  needed  no  amendment. 
Tbe  English  active  present,  or  rather  aoriRt,  participle  in  -ing  il 
not  an  Anglo-Saxon  but  a  modern  form,  and  did  not  make  it«  ap* 
peanince  a«  a  participle  until  after  the  geuend  characteristiw 
which  diKtiu^^uiali  English  from  Sajion  were  fixed.  The  Baxon 
active  participle  terminated  in  code,  an  lufigondc,  loviiig; 
but  there  was  a  verbal  noun  with  the  ending  -  u  n  g ,  fiometimee 
written  'ing,  as  clfenenng  or  clteDsiog,  clMning  or 
cIisiiiBirig.  The  final  vowel  of  the  participle  was  soon  dropped, 
and  the  tenuiuation  -ayid  or  -end  became  the  tiign  of  that  part  of 
^>eecb.  The  nominal  form  iu  -ung  also  disappeared,  and  -ing 
became  the  tiniform  endlug  of  verbal  nouns.  Between  the  verbal 
noun  of  action  and  tlie  ac^tive  participle,  there  ih  a  cloae  gram- 
matical  as  well  as  logical  analogy,  which  is  exemplified  in  raeh 
phraeos  in  French  and  English  as  I'appctit  vient  en  man- 
geant,  appetite  comes  vyith  eating.  Ueace  the  participle  end- 
ing in  -and  or  -«nd  and  the  verbal  noun  raiding  in  -in^^  were  con- 
founded, and  at  last  the  old  participial  ragn,  though  long  c(*ntin- 
ucd  in  Scotland,  was  dropped  altogether  in  England,  and  tJie  sign 
of  the  verbal  noun  employed  for  both  pnrpoeee.  I  have  obevrved 
on  former  oocfl^o&s,  that  when  new  forms  are  anper^ding  old 
ones,  as  for  example,  in  the  suhstitutiou  nf  itx  for  /<»«  as  a  neuter 
posBMave,  miee  for  nth,  there  is  often  a  period  when  good  writ- 
cn*  avoid  tbe  employment  of  eithur.  Tliis  wa*  the  case  »Hlh  re- 
gard to  the  new  and  old  form^  of  tbe  active  participle,  for  in  the 
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Ormnlam,  wlucb  contains  more  than  twen^  thonBand  lines,  then 
is  not  a  single  instance  of  the  nse  of  the  active  participle  in  eitha 
form,  thongh  there  are  four  or  five  participial  adjectives  in  -end, 
And  twenty  or  twenty-five  verbal  noons  in  -vug.  The  ancient 
termination  in  -end  snrvived  in  popular  speech  long  after  it  be- 
came extinct  in  literature,  and  the  vulgar  pronunciation,  govri, 
limn',  and  the  like,  is  a  relic  of  that  form,  not  a  dropping  of  the 
nasal  g  final  in  the  modem  inflection. 

The  earliest  form  in  which  the  phrase  we  are  considering  oc- 
curs is, '  the  house  is  m  building,  or  a  buHding,'  a  being  probably 
«  contraction  of  the  Sazon  o  n ,  or  the  modem  English  m.*   Ben 

*  The  following  examples  Bbow  that  the  fonn  "  in  bailding,'  or,  "  8  build- 
lag,"  yna  in  coastant  use  from  the  very  dawn  of  English  llter&ture  to  Iha 
seventeenth  century.  In  IIL  (I.)  Kings  vi.  7,  we  have,  in  the  older  Wydifflte 
version,  tnu  beeldid/  in  the  later,  was  in  bUdyng ;  in  a  manuscript  of  the  14di 
century,  quoted  by  Heante,  Langtoft'a  Chronide  I.  cxcvii..  whille  the  chuiche 
was  in  bj/tdynge ;  in  the  old  romance  of  Robert  the  Devyle,  Thorn's  editkn, 
p.  8,  as  this  chytde  was  a  berynge  to  the  chirche,  p.  8S,  vbyle  your  penannce 
be  a  doffnge/  in  the  prose  Morte  D' Arthur,  Lib.  11.  c.  viii.,  the  mene  wbyle 
as  thiswasadcyn;  y  !n  Skelton's  Tales,  Dyce's  edidon  I.  Iziv.,  there  HhaD  you 
see  my  tombe  a  makynge  ;  in  Lord  Bemers's  Froiasart  1. 14S,  bad  beene  longa 
a  makynge,  p.  2fi5,  was  longe  a  drj/t>ingej'  in  Palsgrave's  French  Gnmmar, 
pp.  380,  883,  888,  884,  in  doin^,  and  other  similar  constructions ;  In  Tyndsle's 
and  Coverdnle'a  translationa,  John  ii.  20,  this  temple  was  abuldffnffe  ;  in  CidUr 
mer's  and  the  Geneva  versions  of  the  same  passage,  was  a  byldynge  ;  in  I. 
Peter  iii.  30,  in  Tyndale's,  Coverdale's,  Cranmer's,  and  King  James's  trausla- 
lioa.s,  while  the  ark  was  a  preparing  ;  In  the  Rhemlsh  version  of  the  same  verae. 
was  a  tniUdiiig  ;  but  in  the  Geneva,  the  modem  fonn,  the  ark  vxu  preparing  ;  in 
Uoliashed  iii.  126,  whilst  these  things  were  a  dooing ;  in  I.  Kings  vi.  7,  au- 
thorized version,  while  it  was  in  building;  in  Shakespeare,  Hacbeth  iii.  4, 
while  tis  a  making,  Hamlet  i.  8,  as  it  is  a  making;  in  John  Smith's  Virginia, 
280,  their  shallop,  which  was  a  mending ;  in  Howell's  Dodooa's  Grove,  107, 
a  doing,  and  in  Hawley's  Preface  to  Bacon's  Sylva  Sylvarum,  in  doing,  in  both 
these  lust  instances,  as  well  as  in  all  the  others,  in  a  passive  sense. 

Thus,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  the  verbal  noun,  with 
the  proposition  in  or  a,  appears  U>  have  been  constantly  employed.  The 
pbruse.  the  ark  leat  preparing,  given  from  the  Geneva  New  Testament,  in  Bag- 
ster's  Hexapla,  is  probably  a  misprint  for  a  preparing,  as  no  other  example  of 
that  form  is  known  lo  occur  until  long  after  the  date  of  that  version.  The 
only  early  instances  of  a  construction  bearing  any  analogy  to  the  neologism, 
u  being  built,  which  I  have  been  able  to  find,  are  in  Fabyan's  Ghionide, 
Ellis's  reprint  of  Pynson's  edition  of  1516.  These  are,  page  1,  "  The  Cytie  ol 
Home  was  begijne  to  be  bitylded  in  the  XI.  yere  of  Esechias";  and  p.  576,  "  In 
this  yere  also  was  ye  Guylde  halle  of  L(>don  begon  to  be  neat  edyfitd";  bu* 
these  have  little  direct  bearing  on  the  queetion.    After  the  ooiutnictiOQ  Ai, 
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JnnsoQ,  ID  luB  English  grammar,  slated  expretuily  tliat  before  the 
participio  preisout,  a,  and  i£  bcforti  a  vowel,  an,  give  Oio  parhici- 
ple  the  force  of  a  gcnmd  j  and  ho  citufi  aa  an  example,  "  n  great 
tempest  was  a  brwoing,"  Tlie  obvious  explanation  of  tlita  form 
of  speech  ie,  that  vhat  graminarians  choo«e  to  call  a  present  pai-- 
ticipie,  18  really  a  verbal  noun  ;  and,  if  so,  tbt-re  is  iiothiag  more 
irreguUr  or  anomalous  in  the  phrase '  the  dilp  is  in  buildiug,* 
than  in  saying  'be  induMtrioos  in  worlciug,  he  inodenite  in  drink- 
ing ';  for  diL-  verhul  nuuu  iimy  uh  well  liavu  a  jMSsive,  an  an  aptive 
or  a  neuter  mgniHcatiou. 

The  prepot^tioQ  t^n  or  a  wa»  dropped  about  tlie  heg^DniDg  of 
the  eighteenth  ceutarj,  but  it  is  fitiU  understood ;  and  in  this 
eonetructioD,  though  the  fonn  ia  tho  same  as  that  of  the  participle, 
the  verbal  noun  m  Btill  as  much  a  noun  aa  it  waa  when  the  prepo- 
gitioD  was  oxpreaacd. 

But  if  this  explanation  be  rejected,  and  it  be  iuKisted  that,  ia 
tbo  phrase  in  question,  luiUlin^,  mahln^^  &c,,  arc  true  parti- 
dplcs,  active  in  ionu,  but  pu^vc  in,  ijgiiifi cation,  tlie  confitmo- 
tion  may  be  defended  both  by  long  usage,  which  is  the  highest  of 
all  linguistic  nnthoritie*,  and  by  the  analogy  of  nninorou»;  oetab- 
lifJied  fomis  of  epeccli,  the  propriety  of  which  uo  man  thinks  of 
questioning.  The  active  form  is  passive  in  sense  in  the  phrases, 
he  is  to  blarney  1  give  you  this  picture  to  examiru,  be  has  hooks 


or,  a  Mtdinf,  ma^rig,  &c.,  went  out  of  um,  ihc  Tcibal  DQua  was  ngiUorly 
tmfioyei  wllti,  a  pMsire  ligiilllcatlon,  u  to  thin  exprcMioD  ia  tbc  XXIII. 
Letlsr  of  Jautus,  "Uie  lines  are  drairinff  ajouad  liim,"  until  a  very  reccLt 
period. 

Other  «xaiiiple«  of  tlie  uaa  of  tlie  partlcli>lal  aoiia  in  a  paaslre  ttatae,  m : 
"Wo  Imve  a  wjmdowe  la  itenAjfnge,"  yivn  Ilougtitou,  Vlilon.  1461  ; 
'•Titer  the  mat  lilb  an  ke^tiff,"  Ibid..  IlSI>D;"Wlilla  Fmi  Outor  %'n'<u(  is 
aainfing,"  Ratitnd  P&pcn,  13;  "In  gnAl  aduoiture  of  laJtsngt  vitb  tbo 
Saraiins."  Prolsmrl.  T.  6ST :  "  Id  dout  of  btiraylnge."  Ibid..  7S4 ;  "  Wbjlo 
every  Ihyng  was  a  prtparynfft."  Ibid,.  11.  748  ;  ■*  Whylc  theae  wordes  were 
*i»  tpaale^nge."  Sir  T.  More,  Life  of  Edw.  V.,  reprint  of  HikrdjTiR,  507 ;"  I 
wcDt  to  their  plAcoa  wlivru  they  mnku  tbcir  uoclion*,  and  mk  some  malcing; 
nlM  I  saw  great  pcecut  of  onlinHiici.1  mnJcinff,"  Corjral'i  Crudities,  raprlni,  I. 
S83 :  "  Wliile  th«se  preliminary  fttopo  wore  taking,"  Rob^ison,  Ch&rlM  Y.,  B. 
XII.;  "  Ttie  il lustra tioDig  preparing  for  tL«  ttiird  volatuv,"  Rusluu,  Mod.  P., 
Tot.  II.,  Adveriiaeiuent ;  "Tlie  extent  of  ntTaco  coaliouallj'  oommUUng. 
lUd.,  p.  5,  nob;  but.  "  It  i*  bring  neept  nway,"  Ibid.,  unui  |mge,  tat;  "  tlia 
palMW  art  Mag  i-Mtoj^, "  "  tbo  nurblos  dm  Mitg  seraf4d,"  Ibid.,  p.  7.  aoM. 
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ie  ikU,  t\u»  fruit  i»  good  to  aat.  It  is  trou  tluit  iu  tlif«c  px|)kS' 
aoiu,  ftud  otbon  of  amilar  oonatniction,  vbat  nppcan  to  iw  ui 
infinitive  justivc  w  not  bo,  but  a  relic  of  tbe  AiiK'o-SaJCon  corre- 
sponding phra«>,  eoDidftting  of  n  gerund  prevcdod  1>y  Oie  parti- 
ciple  to,  wbich  in  that  language  vnu  not  the  sign  of  tbe  InflnldTe^ 
as  it  is  in  modem  Goglt^i ;  but,  nevortbolMS,  tbo  U]alo|^cal 
argninont  from  on  antborizod  ow  of  an  uctivo  yorm  in  a  [nMire 
eeiiiw  rniiaiiiH  unaScctcd.  Tho  cumniou  «xpn»<irm,  Uicae  books 
««//  wott,  and  many  ottran  eimilar  in  principle,  admit  of  no  md^ 
«x|)laiuition ;  and  tho  verb,  though  nctivo  in  inilecUoa,  is  as  un&- 
qaivooally  pAsiiro  in  ngnificntion,  as  are  tho  liitin  vapnlo  and 
rtinco.  Upon  what  principle,  exi^pttlie  paanireuBe  of  imucttre 
participial  form,  can  we  explain  such  plim^es  as  firinJciny^wattr, 
a  riding-ltorae,  iat  vrater  lit  to  be  drunk,  or  a  horse  kept  to  be 
ridden  i  It  ia  no  answer  to  say  that  these  are  to  be  ooaiidered  H 
compound  words,  bemue  tlie  pearive  sense  stitl  romnina  with  the 
active  entUng.  So,  in  thla  er|)ra<uon,  '  mtundtrrin^  the  shorttietA 
and  aneertainty  of  life,  it  is  proHumptnoaH  in  any  man  to  expect 
t«  attain  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  yarn,'  ctmndtrtng  is  tiied  in  a 
paasive  sense,  as  in  wen  clearly  by  tho  yrervch  equivalent  in  this 
eonstmctioQ,  wbich  is  tlie  passive  purticipte  vn  or  altciidn.' 
The  expressions,  tiiofaUifi^iekn^M,  a  tH^aptnur^ton^,  a  tywi- 
nirvf-ip/tek,  a  ttumiiinff-bloek,  a  driniing'ffiajut,  a  iwrAwijuAi)^ 
iLu  luUer  two  of  wbivh  at  Icwt  are  true  eoiiip4>und«,  ore  oot  ex- 
actly analogous  with  any  I  liave  cited ;  for  tbongh  drinking^ 
water  is  wtiter  titnt  is  or  may  be  dmnk,  and  a  riding-horse  is  a 
horse  timt  is  or  may  be  ndden,  yet.  we  cannot  so  cnnYert  tlicse 
last  phrases.  A  drioking-glafls  is  not  n  glass  to  bo  drunk;  bat 
uintlier  is  it  tho  gloss  that  drink«,  the  day  that  wofks,  or  the 
wheel  that  spins.  Bnt,  thoa^  not  grammatically  id«nt)ea],  tbose 
eourtnirtions  are  uf  the  name  anomalous  dtaracter  as  '  the  house 
is  bnilding' — tbo  rosoliition  of  whieli  into  '  the  house  is  a  bnild- 
ing.  or  in  huililtog,*  is  as  easy  and  ns  idiomatic  as  to 
'drinking-glaHs'  into  '  a  glass ybr  drinking.' 

"  Whan  ths  ssdMoob  ooolalss  a  poiaoos)  npi&liutivn  wltb  vhkb  tbo  parti- 
dpie  uMf  agTee,  It  may  ponlbly  be  regsrAMi  w  urtlre ;  u,  fnr  eianple, '  oo» 
aMcrteg  Uto  fwMo  nnte  of  Us  bealUi,  Asoui^bt  not  lu  mulerulfe  the  jamn^'t 
whicli  tany  bo  ro*olvcd  Into,  'he,  ooniiderfng  tbe  fMbte  suta  at  Ui  hrtllh; 
nugbl  not,'  !&€. 
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But,  iucli-jieiidcntly  of  these  analogice,  we  liave  eeveral  com- 
binatJona  in  which  uvcti  Uil*  {Jurietft,  who  coudL-mti  the  phriutu  iu 
qowtton,  cniploj  pruci^cl}'  the  same  form,  and  that,  too,  not  with 
tt  verbal  noun,  bat  with  a  true  puirtlciplc.    To  oir«,  to  mtw,  to 

.  «IK»*^  are  all  truiHtive  verbs ;  bat  do  Eogliahman  scrapie!?  to 
wptak.  of  d^fts  ominff,  to  say  that  a  paper  i$  mining,  or  that  a 
Bovcpeign  w  vxaUing*  to  make  op  a  specified  buih. 

The  reformers  who  object  to  the  phnue  I  am  defending,  mU:9t, 
iu  coneisteucj',  cmploj-  the  propc^ed  ftub«titate  with  all  pu^ve 
participles,  and  in  other  teneee,  as  well  «e  the  presont  They 
mast  «iy  therefore:  The  siilwrription-paper  *»  hring  m.i*»ed^  but 
I  kuuw  tliat  D  ouiuider»ble  Hum  is  being  wanted  to  make  up  the 
amount;  the  great  Victoria  bridge  hasbeenheing  huiU  more  than 
two  years;  when  I  reaeb  IjomVm,  the  nhip  I^viathKa  will  be  b*- 
ing  built ;  if  my  orders  luul  been  followed,  the  coat  would  have 

\  Iwfn  being  mad*  yesterday ;  if  the  house  bad  tboD  been  bsing 
buUt,  the  Diortar  wouJd  ham  besn  being  muced- 

B&sidm  thoa^  (smm  of  active  verbal  forms  with  a  paeaiva  eenaa, 
WB  have  noans  of  similar  character.  Oonfeeaor,  for  example,  ana- 
logically ougfat  to  mean  ode;  who  confeHeB  ;  whcrean  it  mgnifiefl  a 

I  priest  who  is  confetsBcvl  io ,'  priscHMr  should  be  a  man  who  im* 
prisons,  bat  iceignihccuav  who  Ht  imprisoned.  There  are  eveaez- 

'ftiapiee  of  jNhwttw participles  with  an  o^jfMV  boom.  A  %i>M^pohei¥^ 
or  a  /air-epoien  man,  i»  a  mau  who  epealu  well  or  smoothly  ; 
&ud  wefl-^een  in  a  ecieuce  not  long  Eooce  meant  »eeing  far  into. 
having  a  daep  tnxUjhi  iuto,  that  acience.  All  laQgoages  are  fall 
*ii  ttit^L*  uuoiuulies  ;  and  he  who  rcsolvoe  to  utter  or  write  noth- 
ing which  he  cannot  pano,  will  tind  himaclf  restricted  to  a  beg- 
garly dit;Uon. 

Tlie  employment  of  active  fonn»  with  a  passive  eoitM,  and  con- 
trariwise, the  attribution  of  an  active  force  to  passive  inflcctioua, 
are  sanctioned  by  tbc  analogy  of  all  the  langniLgce  to  which  £ng- 


*TlieM  tfintHloiii  areall  old.  Ths  flnt  oocura in  n  tau«r  froia  ncnrT'  VIT, 
to  lie  loolhcr,  writtco  ocrlaitiJy  u  early  us  1S06  :  "  Ye  '  *  have  graunted 
ODlO  me  *  *  Eucb  d^taand  dutJm  whl<!li  li  mtting  and  ilew  to  jroa,  Act." 
— Fiiliw'a  SermoD  ou  Coantew  of  D«by.  A|tp(!DiMx.  ji.  3S. 

Wanting  U  Eercral  limM  uwU  hf  Palagnvr  in  •  «iinll>T  way ;  m,  "thou^ 
any  ftivnti  wuntcs  *  *  abull  foctoiui  "  "  *  (o  bo  itatUfttg";  aaA, 
*'  wLldi  ho    *    *    >bmU  aappoM  to  be  iMM^rnff.  ~ — PalagTavc,  808. 
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lifih  is  related.  Kot  to  mcntioD  exceptional  caeee,  the  LaUiu  mga- 
\nr\y  L-riiplo;(<d  tJio  gemndial  both  activolj  and  pasirelj'; 
JLaliu  (!o[K>mj]it  nnj  the  Groek  middle  voice,  pasBive  iu  form, 
active  iusenw;  the  Icclaodic  actiro  pniticiplc  U  tued  gemndially 
■flBjnHive;  m  ocki  or  trdandn,  it  iij  not  to  bo  Leltevixl ;  In 
•0010,  at  least,  of  the  Fri^io  diatecla,  the  eaiuo  ooudtructloa  is  xaei, 
tha  driraada  and  tha  dragaadu,  the drinug,  and  the cai^ 
TTiog,  meauiiig  live  cattle  which  can  be  drivm,  and  lifeloM  orti- 
(Am  vihicii  ooji  he  carried ;  tiiB  Daiiw  wj,  blieBonde  Instro- 
meoter,  blowing  higinmiunia,  for  imtmnieiiti  that  ofv 22(»on, 
wind  instrumeats;  and,  in  spite  of  the  grammarians,  few  G«r- 
manfi  would  heeitatc  to  eay,  witli  Liobig,  eine  an  begrilud- 
eude  WissQUBohaf  t,  a  scionce  J'ound^,  or  to  b«fow\dedy 
&e.;*  or  to  speak  of  das  zn  bcziohende  Uiuo,  thvhutueto 
he  ooeupte(L,  ^XtiQ  vorhabeude  Keiae,  a  Jounie^- to  i«  tm- 
(jlef/ci^.^  wliile  T  ur  d  i  e n  t e r  and  B 0 d  i  e D  t e  r,  participle  pawiva 
forms  are  aiostantly  cited  aotiTeljr,  the  one  as  an  adjecdre,  the 
other  as  a  ooan. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  may  eo;,  that  tlie  conBtroction  '  the 
hoiue  ia  building' !»  sustaiui^I  by  tJiu  uuUiority  of  oeage,  and  \sj 
numjir  oaalogiuH  in  the  EnglLUi  uud  cogaiito  lauguagea.  Ifor  is  it 
objovtioDiible  as  an  oquivocol  pbraae,  becaou  it  is  V07  seldoai 
luod  whoa  tlio  fiobjoct  is  of  sQcb  n  natnre  that  it  can  be  an  ageat> 
and  alwB^  with  a  context,  or  ander  circumstances  which  iboir 
that  the  participle  most  be  taken  in  a  pasdre  aeiHC. 

To  reject  it,  therefore,  is  to  riolate  the  laws  of  language  bf  an 
arfoitrarjr  duuigt; ;  und,  iu  this  particolar  caae,  tlio  proponed  tiuV 
Btitnte  is  at  war  witli  the  gotiitu  of  the  English  tongue. 

But  if  tin  innovation  in  the  eBtabli8lio<l  phnuwoliigy  of  the  taut* 
two  ccntarios  mn£t  he  made,  mtbor  for  tlte  mke  of  duingi?,  >i[ 
with  the  view  of  harmoniiing  S^igUah  qrntax  to  die  eje,  let  oa  aft 

*R*gf«bt  La  dcrTh4t  Aenteundnt«illcinlKhe9«tirirMd]erweIch«bAMip- 
ten  dam  etne  auf  cxacu  Keiinlntaa  ni  bnetkodendc  WfawmaclnJt  d« 
dlltetlRclipn  imd  netUcluUcbi^  fnixiji  tiiiBtOjtIifib  Mi  Lefbig,  Cfam.  BiM> 
4te.  Alliums,  I.  17. 

Other  ezuapin  of  tbo  UM  of  vOX'n  (orau  with  >  pualn  «nu»,  In  fMnck 
■ml  OcnnaOi  •(«  tlio  Fr.  voysnt.  MappUed  torulun.  In  tlie«t^Ulc»ttuiki 
■bowy,  ooMploDoaB,  "hitextea'eM|mr<iDoon  f  [Di  d'im  primer," 
ileOlavterAP.  L.  Oi>urler,  S  Sep*.  IWO;  DiMcRladt  «  •  •  *  lit  zn  bkuea' 
anSelaagQiL    Bkuuiiauis  H'm  man  eradfr  £Me«enW,  I.  STC 
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ice  cast  oil  the  fear  of  ignorant  criticimn  and  tlie  aieers  of  pr& 

miunn  afloctatiou,  go  back  to  the  primitive  con^tmctioD,  wbicli 

iho  popular  good  sense  and  grammatical  imtjnots  of  humble  Eng- 

liab  Life  hnvo  still  preeerved,  and  eaj,  with  our  fathers — *  Uie  ark 

a  praparhig,'  '  the  hcnue  waa  m  bailding,* '  I  go  a  fialiiog/ 

'  'ho  goes  a  begf^g.' 

Tbe  participial  fonn  ii^  in  most  langnagcfl,  a  stimibliiig>block,* 
Land  the  n^emblance  between  th»t  part  of  speech  and  the  verbal 
adjectivo  18  a  con^nt  wurce  of  emborrafisment.      How  subtle 
and  difficult  of  application  are  the  nJee  for  determiDing  when  tbo 
.aotive  parttciph*  in  Frt-noh  tH  to  l>e  treatcNl  an  a  ff>rni  of  th«  verb, 
^and  to  not  deeliaed,  imd  when  as  an  adjective,  iind  auuordtngly 
to  be  varied  for  gender  and  numl>er.     And  in  French  and  Italiaa, 
3w  hard  to  know  when  the  participle  in  the  eompountl  Ichmvi  ts 
fdedbable-,  and  when  not!     We  liavo  not  tlie  (>nme,  but  aiialo- 
31U,  difficnltiee  in  oar  own  worde  of  the  same  eliaB,    There  ie  a 
'  nmnbor  of  both  nctivo  or  present,  and  past  or  pessive  por- 
tioiples,  which  nse  bas  oonvcrtod  into  tdjeccJTes,  and  tiieir  syntax 
has  been  modified  accordingly.     To  the  employment  of  thosei 
to  which  the  ear  has  been  familiarized  hj  praeiii^,  wv  are  recon- 
ciled, hut  we  inetiuetivelj  ahrink  from  every  ul-w  attempt  to  cou- 
found  words  of  these  two  classes.    There  it  at  present  an  ineUun- 
.  tion  in  England  to  increase  the  nnmber  of  active,  in  Amorieil,  of 
rive  participlw,  employed  witii  the  syntai  of  the  adjective. 
Thns,  in  England  it  is  common  Co  boar :  ''snch  a  thing  is  ivry 
damaging"  and  the  phrase  has  been  recently  introduced  into 
this  country.     Trencli  says  ;  "Words  which  had  liecomc  unintel- 
Ugiblc  or  mukading,"  and  "  the  phrase  oonld  not  bare  been  other 
than  more  or  lew  mi^thufUng  ";  "  tlioae  are  the  most  smoos  luid 
most  reourrmg."    Now,  ttiongh  plearmgj  gratifj/mg,  enocurag- 
iftffy  and  many  other  like  words  have  long  been  established  as  ad- 
cives,  yet  the  cases  cited  from  IVench  tttrikc  tu  as  onpleasant 
aovehies.    The  rule  appears  to  be  ibis:  Wbcro  there  emstean 
I'adjectire  of  corresponding  meaning,  we  caimot  employ  the  parti- 
eiple  as  an  adjective ;  bat  If  there  is  no  sacb  adjective,  the  parti- 
<uple  may  take  itn  place.    To  apply  this :  wo  ought  not  to  say 


*Quar7forlbeiiurlaH:    Ougbt  I  rathtr  to  iij,  A  block-Uut  iiblM)tn|t>«ain- 
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very  damaging^  beeauise  we  hare  tlio  adjectdva  it^wiout ;  ox 
very  refurnng,  becaoM  we  limva  frequtni.  Bat  we  may  em- 
ploy ffnUlfying  and  enoottrayinff  aa  adjectivHa,  becaaae  there  aro 
no  English  adjoctivce  with  Uio  eamo  mcauing.  Upon  the  asu 
principle,  ttc  may  jiutify  the  uao  of  tiUtiMding  with  on  adject!* 
Til  syntax,  for,  though  it  has  a  rov  and  nnploaaant  savor,  it  is 
objcctioDAblc  only  becnnsc  it  ui  new. 

lUJiny  poHt  or  nthor  poBsive  puticiptoe  Lave  long  been  eok- 
ployed  9A  adjectives,  and  it  ta  difiBcnlt  to  lay  down  a  rule  for  dii- 
tingQiehiiig  between  them.  A  pructlod  criteriou  is  the  applies* 
tion  of  the  adverb  very,  which  we  nae  to  qualify  adjectives,  Dot 
participlefi,  except  when  the  lutter  have  beoume  adjectives;  thns 
we  Hay  ' I  am  very  happy*  bat  not  < I  am  twy  d4Ug)^*d''\ 
though  very  tired,  very  Uarned,  iind  the  like,  are  freely  employed. 
The  inclination  in  this  eonntry  Is  to  enlarge  tlie  IJ«t  of  these 
words,  and  wo  not  unfro'juently  hear  Kuch  expresnoos  ss  'very 
satisfied,'  '  very  pleased.'  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  we  may  say 
*  a  tired  man,*  '  a  learned  man,'  *  ho  is  vury  tired  or  very  learned '; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  while  we  aae  the  phrade  '  a  duappoiuted 
man,'  we  cannot  say  '  ho  is  very  diwppointed,'  though  he  is  '  very 
mach  dimppoiiitod  *  h  an  iUiuuintic  plinise. 

The  more  frequent  employment  of  both  the  participles  with  an 
adjectival  syntax,  ii>,  in  its  origin,  a  ORllimm,  but  it  also  exen»< 
pUfies  the  prevailing  inclination  to  reject  purely  grammatical  di^ 
tinottooH,  and  to  simplify  our  grammar,  hy  aeeimilattng  forma 
and  phrases  which  suggest  no  sabtitaotial  dificrenoa  of  eense, 
whilti  we  are  at  tlie  same  time  increasing  our  power  of  expneslon 
by  enlarf^ng  our  vfxvbnlary,  and  more  nicely  diecrimiuatiug  be* 
tween  words  of  like  general  meaning. 

It  in  doubtlew  an  impn>vt:mciit  in  any  language  to  tncreaae  the 
aigtiiUnmou  of  its  Yocabulory,  and  to  make  the  moaning  of  a 
period  depend  more  en  the  inht-rcnt  forcd,  and  less  on  the  form 
and  amuigoment,  of  the  words  tlist  eompose  it ;  and  therefore, 
tliough  every  man  of  taste  wilt  prefer  to  follow  rather  thou  to 
lead  in  Ungoistic  changes,  yet  there  is  no  sound  objection  to  tbe 
tendeociee  of  which  I  am  q[)eaking,  except  tbe  repulsive  effect  of 
all  neologianis  in  syntax. 

The  nmc  obeerration  will  apply  to  another  gruminaticol  ml>- 
tloty,  which,  whatever  m&y  be  its  origin,  has  at  present  do  lo^cal 
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Talae  or  eignificAnce  wbaterer.  I  refer  to  the  distincUoQ  betweea 
V!Ul  and  ahtUl)  as  used  with  different  personal  pronouns,  whetlier 
as  aigm  of  the  fature,  or  as  forms  of  determiimtioD  or  authority. 
I  ihtdi^  70D  to^iU,  and  he  vsiUj  are  generally  simplj  fntnros,  pro- 
dictions ;  and  will  and  shall  are  true  auxiliarieft.  T  wiU,  joti 
shall.,  and  he  shall^  are  expree&iotie  of  delerminution ;  and  will 
and  ahaZ  are  not  true  auxiliariea.  Xo  very  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  a  distinction  apjiiirvntly  so  arbitrary  has  bwn  gi^'en, 
thongh  some  ingenious  t^nggoetions  as  to  the  origin  of  it  hare 
been  offered ;  but,  whatever  fonndatioQ  may  ouce  have  existed 
for  this  nicety,  it  now  aniswers  no  intellectual  porpoee.  In  Soot- 
laud,  and  in  many  parts  of  tho  United  StatM,  letU  and  thall  are 
confonnded,  or  at  least  not  employed  aooording  to  the  establlabed 

.  Engtiah  usage.  There  is  little  rl^b  in  pmdiotiug  that  at  no  very 
distant  day,  this  verbal  quibble  will  disappear,  and  that-  one  of 
the  aaxiliaricH  will  be  employed  with  all  pcreona  of  tlio  nomina- 
tive, exclnsLrely  as  the  sign  of  the  future,  and  the  other  only  oa 
an  expreesioQ  of  purpose  or  authority.  To  persona  aocostomed 
to  be  Hcmpnlona  in  the  use  of  tlisse  words,  the  oonfusion  or  ir- 
rpgular  employment  of  them  is  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  of 
all  (lepiLrtures  from  the  EngliBh  idiom ;  but  as  the  subtlety  in 
question  wrves  no  end  but  to  embarrass,  tlie  rejection  of  it,  ao- 
oompanicd  with  a  constant  distinetion  in  mecmirt^  between  tho 
two  words,  mtut  be  deemed  not  a  corruption,  but  a  rational  im- 
provement 

It  Ltj  impoarible,  in  a  single  lecture,  to  notine  in  detail  the  thou- 
sand violations  of  grammatical  propriuty  which  are  cuufitatidy 
springing  up,  and  which  are  thrcat«:Diug  to  pcrrcrt  and  dcnatQ- 

.ralizo  our  mother  tonguu;  but  the  deliberate  introduction  of  in- 
correct forms,  whether  by  tho  coinage  of  new,  or  tho  revirnl  of 
obsolete  »Ji<I  incxproflsive  syntactical  combinations,  onght  to  be 
resisted  even  In  trifles,  oipecially  where  it  leads  to  the  confusion 
of  distinct  ideas.  An  example  of  this  is  the  recent  use  of  the  ad- 
verbial phrases  in  respect  qf,  in  regard  of,  for  Mi  or  vriiA  respect 
or  regard  to.  This  inuovutiou  is  without  any  sv-ntacticnl  ground, 
and  onglit  to  be  coudcuuicd  and  avoided  as  a  mere  ^mmatical 
crotchet 

Tlie  writers  of  the  eeventeonth  century  nwyl  those  expreesiona 
in  three  senses :     Fii-st,  for  '  in  eompariaon  with  ';  as,  tlie  ex 
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jwnaee  of  Uie  government  are  small,  in  respect  ^iu  rercmos; 
BBoondljr,  for  ' hy  r'Ofmt  qf,"  or  ' on  aaoount  of^\  m*,  in  rturjiat  • 
oar  igoorvnoe  and  frailty,  ve  ooj^t  to  be  liumblo ;  and  6nal)j, 
It  modo  of  mtroduoinK  n  BQbjeot,  liimttiig  a  gooeral  propMitiOD,  or 
rafcrring  to  a  particular  point,  in  wliiiili  eaue  it  w«  •qmrmlent 
tiuo  phrwcs  'a»  to* '  in  r^frei%ce  to.''  '  retp^stinf,*  *  w  yar  M  eet 
mma*  d^c*     Tlic  fintt  aHcv  that  cxproadvu  of  comparisou, 
Wwpn  obaotato,  aod  baa  out  been  rerived.    The  form,  in 
vt  tegard  <(f^  was  then  oonftned  to  the  ueaniDg  by  r»taoi\  of,  oa' 
tfoo^tm/  of ;  and  Vn  or  vsiih  reepect  or  regard  to  waa  dmplojed  in 
the  iU!Dfit<  of  in  v^formM  lA^rtap&jtmif.     TIuh  oiupluyinont  odE. 
thuM;  lattor  two  fonns  had  become  voU  fettled,  lliuugh  the  finC 
of  thom  waa  Mldom  employed  exoopt  iu  the  dialeot  of  the  bw. 
Coleridge  was  the  first  emint-nt  writer  of  thia  century  wlw  r*. 
turned  to  the  practice  of  using  'in  reepeot  of  excliiHively;  bat 
his  writingit  never  hod  sufficient  corroncy  to  produce  mooh  in- 
flnenoe  on  the  language.     Since  his  time,  however,  bocm 
iBrredly  popular  writen)  have  employed  thu  phniM;  and 
Trench  it  is  a  pet  conrtructton,  and  often  introduL-ed  vrhen  a  xvrj 
diiTcreut  phrase  would  much  better  ezprvea  its  meaning.     It  nat 
of  L-durau,  un  the  Ikeor}'  thut  in  this  phrase,  rtapeeA  or  regard 
an  independent  noun,  and  titerefore  ahonld  be  followed  by 
preposition  of.    But  thia,  I  think,  is  a  miataken  view  of  tli*  mt 
ject.     The  word  reapect  in  this  eorabinAtion  lias  none  of 
meanings  known  to  it  aa  an  independent  iioun,  in  the  Kngtiidi  to< 
cabuLkry.     The  expreaaion  *  in  or  witli  respect '  i»  an  idiotism,  aj 


'FlntKiiu,  of  "oonpariKm": 

TlM  Witm*  uf  \aAVse  Agn  Kerne  (o  tie  inade  In  Uie  Darke,  fn  nw^MW  ^  Um^ 
jlory  KoA  bunutir  wlilcli  ivflectMl  upon  men  fmm  Uw  War*  In  anclcfit  Tluip. 
Baoom's  Emuj^,  lOVd,  VJmj  xxiz.   Of  Ibe  True  GnntncM  of  Kinploms. 

BerandMiiK,  *'by  nMoii."or,  "ou  tcoouat  of": 

TIm!  N'ortbem  Unci  of  Ibe  Worid  b  Id  natura  tlw  mom  uartU  Regloa . 
n  In  MipMC^the  sun  of  Uuti  lIimilaplMni.    *    *    ■    or  at  Uw  cold  oT 
Hortlicm  ptuu,  which    •    •    •    doth  make  Uie  bodlca  bardwt  and  the  < 
ag«  iramuart.  Do.,  da,  Esuj  irllL    Of  VicWtadea  ot  Tl>mr« 

Third  aenw.  "  reliOively  to,"  or.  ■'  whh  retenmc*  to"i 

Timing  of  Oia  Sota  b  Ih*  principal :  Timlof .  I  Mjr,  not  oneljr  In  mpttl  ^J 
tb«  Pew«  that  tbouUi  giaal  It,  but  tn  fM!iMM  1/ thorn  whkli  are  Itkn  to  crone  I 

Do,,  do.,  Eauor  altx.    Of  Bullofa. 

Sea  ako  Haven  of  HtAllh. 
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ptirueolf^ea]  conetructioD  of  an  advcrbinl  cbimcter,  uul  in  it* 
ordiDuy  modem  use,  it  is  llie  cquivslent  of  rdatiwfj/.  Old 
vHters  sometimes  mj  *  respectively  ta'  This  is  dow  disased ; 
but '  reUtively  to  *  is  by  no  meaoa  nnfreqnciit,  and '  in  reepoct  qf* 
used  tn  thia  eenee,  ifi  juiit  aa  gross  a  riolatioD  of  Kngliflh  grunmar 
ns  to  wi-it«  *  relatively  ofy  or  iu  reference  ^f- 

The  mere  viulntion  of  a  grammatical  rule  would  be  a  compara> 
tjvely  email  evil ;  hut  raoKt  of  the  writers  who  have  adojjtcd  thia 
tanoTalioQ,  are  so  anxious  to  parade  it  as  a  Iwd}^  of  tlic  style  of  a 
school,  that  tiie}r  drag  it  in  on  all  occwaoiiB  whcru  they  can  by 
any  chance  contrive  to  introduce  it,  tcit  often  omployiug  it  in 
cooBtroctioDs  that  leave  it  difflcott  to  determine  whether  tliej 
moan  retatwtfy  to^or  hy  reasm  qfy  or  in  point  qfj  and  the 
vague  use  of  tlie  phrase,  of  course,  tends  to  omtNirrase  the  reader 
by  confounding  in  expreesion  things  logically  very  distinct* 

The  two  changes  vhicb  I  have  now  been  oonsidering,  are  not 
of  popular  but  of  scholo&tic  ori^n,  and  they  are  wholly  the  fmit 
of  an  affectation  of  anpcrior  oorrcctnces.  £ut  there  id,  among  the 
novelties  I  have  referred  to,  one  which  originated  with  the  mnl- 
titude,  and  has  a  pctychological  foondntton,  though  it  ie  too  moob 
at  variance  with  the  general  analogy  of  the  laugnago  to  dcssrr* 
oonnteninoe.  I  refer  to  the  nao  of  the  word  oommtmity  witbont 
the  article,  when  not  employed  in  the  sense  of  in  onmnon/  ai^ 
for  eiample, '  GommunUy  is  interested  in  the  question ';  *  tli« 
policy  is  iajuriuus  to  community.'  So  far  as  I  am  owore,  no  rfr- 
spcctabte  writer  has  sanctioned  this  form  of  speecli,  and  it  la 
justly  regarded  as  a  vary  groea  vulgarism ;  but  I  could  name  per- 
sona of  some  poaition  in  the  literary  world,  who  employ  it  con<v 
quially.  The  general  rule  in,  that  oomnion  nonns  employed 
iu  a  du&nitc  nenso  in  the  singular  numlicr,  munt  taVe  the  article. 
Thus,  in  the  first  of  the  iostanc&s  joet  given,  though  ignorant 
people,  and  8om«  who  are  not  ignorant  except  in  this  portionlar, 
say  *  Chmmmiit»f  is  inteivfited  in  the  question,'  no  one  would  aa/, 

•  Nttlwdy  «Ter  tfalnbs  of  aaytng,  "  In  rtfer*nei  of";  tmt  If  tbsM  pbrasos  are 
to  be  goveniKl  by  Ibe  niln  »f  EntrlLiU  <!i)nguiicdun  of  nouru,  thm  la  w  good 
ground  for  (hli  exiimuion  «  for  "iu  retpea  of."  Tlio  Lnlin  piymoiogy  of 
napMf  baa  notfains  to  do  witb  the  quMtlcm,  for  the  L.aiiti  primttive  wu  not 
tued  for  any  meh  p\nx>r*r;  or  in  vty  itucb  cowtrocUoa  ;  nod  tbc  pfana*  fai 
qaestiou  ia  rtridlj-  nn  Bnt^  kllotbai. 
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'Pii^vc  isinturccted  in  Uic  qutietioD.*  The  |)lti]f>lofpcal  iiuttinct 
of  evary  KnglUh-spedcin^  nun  would  bo  efaodiod  at  tbo  omusioa 
of  the  nrticlt^,  and  mxuld  ooiroct  ttie  plirwie  hj  mpplyiuj;  it,  *  TA* 
public  it  interested.'  Now,  tlio  gnunmatical  catagorf  of  the 
vords  oommunUj/  and  puhlic  in  then  aunploe  [a  the  mate. 
"Why,  then,  do  eomo  f»rs  dtmiand  t)ie  article  in  one  caM,  nod  n^ 
ject  it  in  th«  oUiorf  The  explanation  is  thia.  Wben  yreper- 
Mn\fy  common  nouM  U(*d  definitely  in  the  ain^rnlw  nunil>er,  we 
may  omit  tbe  article.  Tiiua  Holy  Churchy  not  ih«  Hi>iv  (Tlmrch, 
was  ooQBtantly  used  bj  old  writera,  hecaiue  tlte  church  was  In- 
TMted  with  pominality,  r^puidod  aa  a  thinking,  actiug,  aathorlta' 
tire  ontjt)^.  For  tlie  aauie  reasou,  ParUammi^  aud  in  England, 
Minittterit,  a«cd  iostend  of  Mo  minielry^  do  not  take  the  article ; 
nor,  according  to  prceeut  ui«ago,  doee  €<mgrea»^  m  applied  to  oar 
liational  Lc^ebitarc;  and  in  ttie  ecclesiastical  proeeedhigis  of 
Bome  roligiona  donomlnatious,  Convention  and  Synod  are  em- 
ployed in  tho  aame  way,  on  the  tame  principle.  With  nspect  to 
Chnffresf,  the  oniifia<m  of  the  article  is  recent,  for  during  the 
IfcTolution,  while  tbe  Federal  Qovomment  was  a  body  of  doaht- 
ful  authority  and  permanenoe,  and  not  yet  familiar  to  the  people 
as  a  great  oontinniDg,  ooostitutivc,  and  ordaining  power,  tlie 
phrase  used  was  ooramonly  'M«  CongresB,'  and  euch  la  tlie  form 
of  expreanon  in  the  OonatltuLion  itself.  But  when  tbe  Gowni* 
ment  became  consolidated,  and  Congrcea  wae  recognized  aa  iho 
paramount  legislative  power  of  tbe  Fuion,  the  embodiment  of  tho 
lutioaal  will,  it  was  personified  ond  Oio  ortido  dropped,  and  ia 
like  mnuiier,  tlio  word  Gawmmfnt  is  often  used  iu  tlio  aom* 
way.  Xow  in  our  time,  ae  I  have  often  had  oocaaion  to  remark, 
aocioty  hits  iMMwmo  more  intenxely  nocial,  the  feeling  of  nnlon 
and  of  mutaal  intereKt,  the  conKcimiimem  of  rcdproail  right  and 
duty,  are  strengthened,  and  tiie  body  of  the  nation  is  more 
habitually  regarded  afl  a  homogeneous  MOf-t-onedonB  agent. 
Hence,  what  we  call  *M«  community*  ia  conceived  of  as  a  being, 
not  as  a  thing;  aa  an  oi^anle  combination,  a  person  in  fhort^  not 
as  an  Bsaanblage  of  unrelated  indLvidonls.  Accordingly,  tbe 
word  oommimity  U  beginning  to  take  the  syntax  of  |ienuna]  and 
personified  nouns,  and  to  reject  tho  article,  while  jmUic,  wliidi 
we  employ  in  a  acniu  implying  lots  uf  coiumou  feeling  and  com- 
UOQ  intenst  than  I^tin  usage  :ucnbcd  to  it,  U  unif<^mily  coo- 
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etroed  with  the  article.  Tbo  omision  of  ttio  urticlo  before  thia 
nooD,  tboogfa  not  defenable,  is  not  without  a  abow  of  rcoeoc,  and 
deeerres  less  condomnatioD  than  'is  being  built'  xad  '  in  reepect 
o/*,'  which  are,  with  most  of  thosQ  who  use  them,  it  belt  bot 
philological  coxcombries. 

The  btstory  of  tlie  cta^cal  langnages  and  literature  aSorda 
little  eaconragement  to  thoeo  who  hope  for  farther  sttbetantial 
improTement  in  the  EogUsb  speech,  or  even  to  tboee  who  are 
.fltriring  to  arrest  its  degeneracy  and  decay.  The  tongnee  of 
KJlaa  and  Rome  had  eanli  but  a  uugle  era  of  vigor  and  perfec- 
tion ;  and  flie  oreatiTe  literature  of  Greece  extendi  over  a  period 
but  a  hundred  years  longor  tliau  that  wliich  has  dapsed  tdnco 
Chaucer  aang.  Six  centuries  compriso  all  tJinthafi  made  the  Ore- 
dan  intellect  iouuortaL  Itonian  literature,  casontially  borrowod, 
or  at  least  imitative,  and  oommcucing  only  after  the  oractos  of 
Hellenio  genius  had  ooa«ed  to  give  nsponeoe,  flourished  but 
half  IB  long.  So,  in  modem  times,  Italy  was  bat  three  hnndred 
yeara  a  power  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  Spain  had  scarcely  a 
longer  age  of  intellectnal  activity.  Germany,  on  the  contrary, 
has  an  old  literature,  and  a  oew,  &  Kibclungeulied,  and  after  fix 
oenturiee,  again  a  Faoat;  and  the  preaent  century  affords  eri- 
denoe  that  the  mind  of  the  Anglican  race  is  rouang  itself  to  win 
new  prizes  in  t1ie  arena  of  lettem.  Tliere  was  one  caoiie  of  de- 
cadence in  tlie  clniiAical  languagei*,  wbicli  does  not  exist  in  tlioae 
of  the  modem  Qothic  stock.  Qreocc  and  Home  had  no  foreign 
foontaina  from  wiiich  to  draw,  when  Uicir  own  wore  waxing  tur- 
bid and  dry,  no  old  literature,  no  record  of  a  primitive,  bali-f  orgot- 
ten  Unguagc,  no  long-ueglcctcd  but  rich  mine  of  linguistic  wealth 
whence  the  nnwrought  orea  of  speech  oould  yet  be  extracted ; 
and  hence  tlieir  literature  died,  becaose  their  tMigues  were  con- 
eumed,  their  material  exhaufited.  If  sach  a  fate  awaits  the 
geoiua  and  the  language  of  the  Anglican  poople,  it  is  bnt  the 
oonunon  lot  of  all  things  hunun;  bnt  wo  are  ncverthc1e«?  far 
from  the  day  when  the  roeourees  of  our  maternal  speech  will  all 
have  been  made  available,  and  when  nothing  but  stereotyped 
repetition  will  be  left  for  our  writers.  The  Saxon  legions  which 
the  Norman  irruption  drove  from  the  field  may  yet  be  ralhed  ; 
andt  with  the  reiiovatitm  of  our  language,  we  may  still  hope  for 
a  bleniDg  which  was  denied  to  Hctlaa  and  Latinm :  the  revival 
of  the  glories  of  a  national  literature. 


LECTURE    XXX. 


ins  Brauss  lasouaob  m  aueeica. 

Thb  English  longnago  in  America  is  uecesauil;  mvob  afieotoj 
by  tbe  maltitndQ  of  aew  objects,  prooesees,  uid  habits  of  life  that 
qualify  OUT  tnaterial  oxifitoDoc  in  this  new  worM,  which,  with 
eometimos  incongntooB  architecture,  wo  are  boiJtliiig  up  out  of 
the  raw  stock  that  nature  has  given  oa;  by  tbe  grcnt  inHux  of 
finrignen  epeaking  different  langnagaB  or  (iiiLlcctH,  who,  in  lulopt- 
ing  our  speech,  cannot  fail  to  commanioatu  to  it  some  of  ih« 
peculiarities  of  their  own;*  by  climatio  ftod  otbor  msruly  ma-' 
teriitl  causes  wliich  affect  tlie  action  of  tho  orf^ang  of  articuhitian, 
and  of  oourfio  the  form  of  spoken  word^;  by  the  geoerally  dif-4 
fufied  habit  of  reading,  vliicli  makes  pronunciation  and  phnuw 


*  A.  icriklag  ttutanco  of  the  tntufer  of  neeaaX  aad  fnloiutloa  tma  ana  { 
■pMoli  to  lUQtluT  mine  under  id;  ovra  penooal  obaervaUoa  luuie  foua  ilsob 
VbUe  tiBTeUtiix  in  onu  of  ilic  loiijir  .American  railwnr  carrlagca  <thidi  vaanj  I 
laaay  pasnragsn  in  a  single!  ooiupaTttneal.  I  notieod  two  imjiMUhlT'  dwrfj 
iTCiiutD  -who  oocn^^ed  «rata  4l  same  dliUoo*  from  my  own,  atMl  who  wv 
kpcplni?  up  a  llrely  aonrawlioii  la  a  langiuc^  nnbttcliiKlble  ta  me.  ibatj  at 
tbr  wortb  Ui«5  ximi  aeBmed  much  tQiB  EiijtUjth,  aaar  oUwn.  tbough  not 
BIffh  or  Lote  DiiU>b.  or  SouxllDaTlaa,  niifthi  pnwdlily  hnro  bMii  of  Hi*  Goitiio 
Uook.  umI  I  cviicluded  that  Uio  wocuea  were  tuing  some  U«niikuio  dlklucl  uot 
rnniillnr  to  me.  lljr  aiAotity  wm  piqtK-d.  mid  I  Ifaouglit  It  nut  n  bnacfa  of 
gfxtd  amaaea  Xo  nchaojrc  my  wnt  fur  a  neucr  posllloa  ta  order  lo  t^«n*fwtii 
what  Innguafs  they  were  speaking,  TIi«  laiua  atui  modulati^Mmt  tbrir  vnJoM 
-wen  80  exactly  allko  tbuL  I  could  oot  diatEnxuUi  brnnxm  tbcnn,  but  aftor  &•• 
tfolDg  a  few  inlnutPfl  I  made  nut  OMturli  of  tli«  dialogue  lo  loun  ilut  tbn  two 
woDus)  ware  atatara.  one  Ju«  arrivod  from  Uw  SeoUili  HlghkiulM.  Urn  nilm  an 
«m(fraitt  wlu>  lud  b^a  in  the  UnJUd  Slals  aotn*  jrtan*,  Tlw  opM^oDutr, 
Ihongh  undunlondlng  KngliaL.  tUi!  uot  apeak  It ;  Uto  oibnr,  wllbuul  having 
trntfoWta  her  nailre  loogue.  liad  been  loujf  ejiout;li  lu  America  la  tw«v  Um 
her  flDeinc}r  in  i)i«>  uw  of  It,  uid  tn  Uielr  ivinr<>twttlnn  «afh  waa  tfctAiaf  tha 
lanfU4C«  uKi^i  ramilior  to  her.  titongh  lb*  natiee  tatmaUim  aad  memU  wm 
oo  Im  ntarked  la  tli«  ooo  tbaa  in  (he  oUisr. 
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more  formal  and  also  more  imiform;  and  doubtlces  by  otlMr 
more  ob«curc  and  yet  undetected  caneet. 

Thua  far,  it  can  by  no  meana  be  said  tliflt  any  distinct  diiUectic 
differoDco  bas  ogUblifthed  itself  between  England  and  tbe  TTtiited 
States  ;  and  it  ia  a  trite  obaervation,  that,  thoogb  Tery  few  Ameri- 
can8  apeak  a^  well  aa  the  educated  claasea  of  Englishmen,  yet  not 
only  ia  the  average  English  nsed  here,  both  in  speaking  and  writ- 
ing, better  than  that  of  tlie  great  ma«  of  the  Eag^eh  people,  hut 
there  are  fewer  local  peculiartUea  of  form  and  articulation  in  our 
vast  extf-nt  nf  ternb)ry  than  on  tbe  comparatively  narrow  eoil  of 
Great  BriUin.  In  spite  of  dinturbing  and  distracting  cauaeA,  Eng- 
lish K  more  emphatically  on«  in  Amorica  than  in  itii  native  laud  ; 
and  if  we  liave  engrafted  on  our  mother-spoech  eemo  wido-nprcad 
corruptions,  we  have  rcry  nearly  &eod  the  language,  in  our  use 
of  it,  from  aomo  nilgar  and  diaagreeilild  pecnliaritifleexooediiigly 
common  in  EogUnd. 

So  far  as  any  tendency  to  divergence  between  the  two  countries 
exists,  it  mauifeela  itself  at  pr««6ut  rather  iu  the  spoken  than  In 
tbe  written  dialect,  in  proQunciation  rather  than  in  vocshubuy  uud 
grammatical  etnicture.  It  can  hardly  bo  denied  that  a  marliwl 
diffcrenoe  of  aooent  is  alroedy  obaemblo ;  but,  though  a  very 
few  word«  cnrreot  on  one  mde  of  the  Atlantic  are  eithor  obeolote 
or  not  yet  inbrodnoed  upon  the  other,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
frame  a  written  sentence,  which  would  be  pronounced  good  Engw 
lifib  by  competent  judges  in  America,  and  condemned  as  nnidi- 
cmatic  iu  ^gland. 

Some  noticeable  local  and  general  difierencee  between  American 
and  British  Englifib  may  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  oouaid&r- 
able  bodies  of  Euglishmen  BOmetimcB  emigrated  from  tbe  same 
vicinity,  and  tbut  in  tbeir  new  home  they  and  tboir  multiplied 
descendants  have  kept  togetlier  and  continned  to  emplt^  dialectio 
peciiliaritie«  of  their  native  speech,  or  retained  words  of  general 
uuge,  which  olsQwhure  [}erisbed.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  EaKt- 
om  YLrgim&  were  early  aettlere,  and  have  intarmixed  little 
with  itie  deecendauta  of  other  coIonistB  or  strangers,  fleuoe, 
thuy  are  eaid  to  retain  some  SliabeBpearean  words  not  popu- 
larly known  in  other  American  m-  even  Eugllah  rliotricta ; 
and  the  dialect  of  Soatbcastcm  Masnchuaett^.  which  ia  inluib- 
itad  by  the  unruijted  progeny  of  the  first  immignuits,  ia  marked 
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l^  coTresponding  individualitioB.    It  is  to  tlio  inflaeDce  of 
eatuofl  that  wo  owe  somo  oxcoUont  words  that  bAvo  now  bocooie' 
vniTerea]  in  tlio  Uuit«<l  StAt«e,  na,  for  oxanipic,  the  verb  ic  wiit 
—A  word  which  hai  strangely  been  lofFered  to  perish  id  Eoglimd 
without  leaving  nny  sabftitute  or  eqmvalent  bdund  it. 

In  the  nse  of  coIloquialisDis  not  onlj  tolerated  but  preforred  in 
oonToreatioD,  thongli  acaroely  allowable  in  writing,  tiic  two  na- 
ti<aiB  difier  cooaiderably.  What  our  own  eelf-indulgenoes  are,  b 
thia  raepeot,  it  is  difficult  for  aa  Amoricau  u>  my,  booanw  be  bfr 
oomes  coDsdous  of  them,  as  national  peculiaritits,  only  wbcai  bis 
attention  la  called  to  them  by  criticiBins  wbidi  good-breoding  sol- 
dom  permltaran  Englishman  to  make.  In  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  educated  American  hears,  in  the  Uwt  circlea,  familiar 
expremiona  and  grammatical  liceDsea  which  ho  would  himself  not 
TeDtore  to  employ  in  Amertcft.  For  ifutaoce,  he  will  mocrt  fre- 
quently hear  it  is  ms,  and  even  fl  w  Aim,  instead  of  it  i*  /,  i(it 
A«.  Some  Eogli^  gnuiitnarian«  think  tlie  former  of  these  ex- 
preeaions  defensible;  and,  in  the  Analogy  of  the  Frenob  and  Dan- 
ish languages,  where  the  correepondiDg  forma  are  not  merely  at 
lowahle  but  obligatory,  tliere  lies  an  argument  of  emnc  weight ; 
1>ut  this  apparuut  gruiomuticul  soleouim  is  not  sanctioned  by 
Anglo^xon  oflnge,  uor  by  the  autliorlty  of  good  writen.  Whtt 
win  this  eo^  to  print  f  would  pcrhapti  not  Dtriko  an  AlDeriam 
oddly,  but  lie  woul<l  hirnwif  ray:  IfJutt  -will  it  cost  to  print 
thiat  ^2un^  and  (£u/2  are  distinct  in  Amerioa,  2/vnf  being  ap> 
plied  only  to  the  penetrating  point,  and  dvU  to  the  cutting  edge 
of  an  iustnunent.  Tliey  now  seem  to  be  nsed  indiscriminately 
in  Eoglaod}  though  tlioy  were  formerly  diBtingnisbed,  as  appctn 
from  Sliakeepoare :  Rich.  III.  iv,  4.  Starve,  wbicii  in  TCnglnntl 
is  ui>pli&d  to  vxtreiuo  suSoring  either  from  f«ld  or  hungnr,  ie 
nsed  In  America  only  in  reference  to  the  latter.  In  the  UniUHl 
States  ooal  is  employed  where  the  EngliRli  use  ooaU.  An  Eng^ 
Itshman  woold  perhaps  say :  The  ooal  in  a  mine,  but  h«  alwi^ 
Bpeolcs  of  Ibis  snbataDCO  as  coals,  however  great  the  quantity, 
when  it  is  broVen  up  bo  as  to  bo  ready  for  use,  Wo,  on  the  otlwff 
hand,  never  oinploy  the  plural  fomi  except  as  applied  to  fnf^ 
ments  In  actual  combustion.'* 

'  I  liav«  noticed  la  aoois  nther  ncent  Bnglith  partedfaab  cciuln  wwdi 
wUcli  I  do  not  ranembc*  to  liava  aeao  or  bcanl  imoog  «■.    In  an  tUtiaaj 
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The  rao9t  imporlnnt  peculiarity  of  AzDerican  English  is  a  laxity, 
irrcgalorily,  niiil  cotiTu^ioD  in  lite  ofe  of  particles.  Tlie  Mine 
tiling  is,  iadeed,  olwerrablo  in  England,  but  not  to  tbo  snnie  ex> 
tent,  thongli  some  groas  departnree  from  idiomatic  ]>ropri«ty, 
Boch  OB  diffrtmt  to,  for  dtfermifrom,  aro  common  in  England, 
which  none  but  very  ijpiorant  persons  wonid  bo  guiltj  of  in 
America.  Tlieee  may  seem  trifling  matt«iv,  and  in  IsngiixgM 
abonnding  in  ioflectionB  tliey  mijj^t  be  bo  ;  but  in  a  pyntax,  de- 
pending, Ulto  ouni,  so  much  up<m  the  right  nse  of  participles, 
Btrict  aoconicy  in  thia  particnlar  becomes  eerioody  important. 

In  the  tcnsee  of  the  verbs,  I  am  inclined  to  Ihinlc  that  well- 
educated  Americans  confonn  more  closely  to  grammatical  pro- 
priety thaii  the  correaponding  olan  in  England.     At  leAit,  the 

Ljiroper  use  i»f  the  oompomid  pnaterite  h  more  generally  with  ua. 
English  writer*  of  »om«  preteiisiona,  wc  meet  snch  phrases  ad 
*  this  plato  ha*  hwn  ongravod  by  Albert  Durer,'  *  this  palace  ha« 

L(m»  doeigocd  by  Michael  AngcJo,'  for  tnu  engraved,  irai  de- 
•igned.  Snch  an  abnae  of  the  proper  office  t>i  the  [>ret^rit«  is 
never  heard  in  America.  la  general,  I  think  we  may  Bay,  that 
in  point  of  natccd  enmtactica]  aocnracy,  tlie  Knglixh  of  Ammai 
is  not  at  all  inferior  to  tliat  of  ^igtand  ;  bat  we  do  not  dutcrimi- 
nate  ao  precisely  in  the  meaning  of  words,  nor  do  wc  habitually, 
in  richer  coavereation  or  in  writing,  ciprces  oureelvoe  bo  grace- 
fally,  or  uuiploy  so  classic  a  diction  as  do  the  Englieh.  Our 
taste  in  laogiiago  is  laee  foetidiona,  and  onr  liccnues  and  inaccnm- 

ndeft  are  mure  frequently  of  a  character  indicative  of  want  of  ro- 

F'flnement  and  el(->gaDt  culture,  than  thoee  we  bear  in  educated 
aociely  in  England. 

IjBotioe  of  Da  Horf^&a,  La  tho  Affttnaum  at  HatoIi  S5.  1871,  jMirodiwr  un\ 
IpanOeaitt  an  tiird  far  one  who  maintaiiKt  parwloxM.  Ta  Uie  «nie  perUKlicnl 
f  of  Mny  3. 1871,  I  find  tliia  pliriao:  Cslijirsiiliic  eviiJ«Dce  bat  MOcn«I  bi  l)^• 
[  Oloni1r«r«  ttukt  Luly  T«mpl«  &t  tcAitt  handtrvU  Hw  Jvwa*  I.«tteni.  In  Xtilvrt, 
fUaicb,  1871,  Uiejc  Is  a  notice  of  a  Paper  rod  Xxton  tbo  Anthropoloj^cal 
fSodnjr  of  Gnat  Biitaio  and  Ircbad.  eDtltlnd :  On  tbo  haeial  aspecu  of  tb* 
|Vraaco-OGnDUi  ^u ;  and  tbe  word  neiat  fre(iu«Ddy'ooom  In  Uie  AMntU 
^tiw  Bame  Sclentlflc  Journal.  Uo«t  woirds  of  ibla  kind,  howervr,  avm  tha 
FAUantSo  so  rajiidly  Uint  It  In  ofhui  diflloult  m  be  oertnia  of  Ibclr  trou  nalku' 
paUtjr.  Evea  Ibc  koiior  of  the  [Mrenli^  of  oenaln  liang  pbnuea  b  dlipuiiiUle, 
I  and  manj^  an  Amivicaa  baa  been  aatonUliMl  to  bmr  (ram  an  KngUsb  aci|uiiLiit 
[anoe  an  f-sptwutan  of  tbia  chancter— utierlj-  tww  lo  bim,  and  vvTj  on-Anwrt- 
I  can  bnidca—followcd  bjr :  "  Aji  Jon  aay  in  Anurjca." 
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The  ciuiBM  of  the  diffurcncea  in  prouuD<jLattoD  m  portlj  eli- 
matic,  and  tbereforo  difiicult,  if  not  impowible^  to  renitt;  uid 
partly  owing  to  a  diffcreaco  of  circuniBtaiicos.  Of  tbia  hMet 
dam  of  inflaenoes,  the  uniTareality  of  reading  in  America  is  iiu) 
most  obrioiu  and  important.  The  raoet  marked  diffonmoe  la, 
perhaps,  in  the  lungtii,  or  pn>sodiea]  qu&Dtitj,  of  the  towbIb;  and 
both  tho  canera  X  linvo  montionod  concur  to  prodnoe  Uiia  offoot 
We  are  eaid  to  drawl  our  words  by  protracting  tlio  vovela,  and 
giving  tbem  a  more  diphthongal  sound  than  the  English.  Kow* 
an  Euglishmao  who  reads,  will  habitually  ntter  his  voweU  mora 
fally  and  difltinctlr  tJiau  his  conntrymau  who  does  not;  and, 
upon  tlio  same  prinoiple,  a  nation  of  re*do^^  like  tlu  Americans^ 
will  pronounce  more  deliberately  and  clearly  than  a  peoplo,  BO 
large  a  proportion  of  whom  are  unaUo  to  read,  na  in  Sogland. 
From  oar  univemal  halut  of  reading,  titere  reuilta  not  only  a 
greater  distinctnees  of  ariicohition,  but  i  i<tix>ng  tendency  to  aa- 
nmilate  the  iipokon  to  the  wTitteti  latiguage.*  Thtis  Americans 
incline  to  give  to  OTery  syUalde  of  a  written  word  a  diatUMfc 
eoonciatioQ ;  and  the  popular  habit  is  to  aay  di«4iorHtry,  mU^ 
ar-;/,  with  a  secondary  accent  on  the  penuHimotc,  biMcad  of 
sinking  the  third  ayllablc,  aa  is  so  oommon  in  England.  Tfaer* 
U  no  doubt  itoraetliing  disagreeably  stiff  in  an  unxlons  and  affiaet- 
ed  rnnformity  to  the  •very  letter  of  orthography;  and  to  tfao» 
accuKtomod  to  a  more  hnrried  ntlomnoe,  we  may  aeem  to  drawl 
when  we  are  only  giring  a  full  exprceu'on  to  lettera,  which, 
thotigli  etyinologieally  important,  the  English  habitually  ilur 
oror,  sputtering  out,  as  a  Swedish  satirist  says,  one-balf  of  the 
word  and  swallowing  the  other.    The  tendency  to  make  tbe  long 

*  Tlwl  tliii  teodeoo^  «xi*ta  to  aoin«  txxtnt  in  En^nd  also,  evca  h  Iho  motl 
oonacrruivn  ohiwai,  I  infer  frnm  tiu:  ff)lli:>winK  aocedote,  Borne  jneus  slnos 
m  kllerof  Inuoductiou  rrau  an  Enjltiili  frii>n<lwwi  hnnrlcd  m*  bjruutber 
Bnj^llah  gHnllonun,  uiA  in  tbk  loumr  the  wriu-r  look  tbo  iroulile  te  gl*c  om 
ibu  [>ra(>cr  Etigli«b  pronuBciatioii  of  tbo  Dime  of  tho  pvnon  IntfoduMd.  lUs 
prununcinlion  not  \xittg  (n  coDfonnltf  with  tbe  ipeUtag  Of  eonne  f  -wm 
osrsriil  lu  ndilnm  my  new  ocqitiilntauoe  as  adtiaed,  bat.  (o  mj  anrpriw,  wlicn 

ibi»  i^ntlsRiaa  apok»  of  bbi  wlf«,  b«  galled  ber  Lady exact);  to  eoa- 

fomiKy  wlili  tiw  irpelllnit  ot  the  udu.    Ob  1117  sskiBjc  for  an  eiptaiudlfln, 

ibiir  Aiutwcr  «ru  glrea ;  "Ob,  jm,  we  wen  tlway*  calkd formerly,  but 

Iv  is  u>  imlllie  Uw  ipoQlBg  tlwt  II  Menu  lUte  an  a^otalloD  In  Dmw  dajrs,  and 
wfl  DOW  prefsr  ta  eoaform  tbo  pronuadaUoo  of  our  same  more  In  hs  ovtboe* 
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Vffwols  diphthongal  is  notieod  byforaigDcra  uii  p«ni1itr>ty  of  tlio 
orthoopj  of  our  kogoaj^ ;  and  this  tcndencj  will,  of  ooiirse,  bo 
■trengUisned  bj  any  cansc  wbicb  produces  grater  downees  and 
fnlneai  of  ardcolation.  Besides  the  iufloence  of  the  habit  of 
reading,  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  climate  is  affectiof 
onr  uticnlatioD.  In  ftpite  of  the  greater  coldness  of  oar  winters, 
our  flora  shows  that  the  climate  of  even  our  Northern  States  be- 
longs, npon  the  whole,  bi  a  more  Soutliem  t}>pe  than  that  of 
Eagliod.  Id  Southern  Iatitadc«,  at  leaKt  within  the  t«mpetate 
zone,  articalatlon  Is  generslty  mnch  more  distinct  thin  In  North- 
ern regions.  "Witnces  tlie  pronnncjation  of  Spanish,  Italian, 
Tnrkub,  oe  compared  with  English,  Dauiah,  and  Qtirmau.  Far- 
tidpating,  then,  in  the  physical  inflnencoe  of  ■  Southern  climate, 
wc  hore  oontracted  something  of  the  more  distinet  artimlation 
that  lielongR  to  a  dry  atmoKphere,  and  a  clear  sky.  And  thia 
view  of  ttie  case  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  inlinbitants 
of  our  Southern  Statw  incline,  like  tlie  people  of  Soutliem 
Europe^  to  throw  the  accent  towarda  the  end  of  the  word  ;  and 
thm,  like  all  nations  that  neo  that  accentuation,  bring  out  all  tba 
Byllabiee.  This  we  observe  verj-  commonly  in  the  comparative 
Northern  and  Southern  pronaneiation  of  pro^wr  nainen.  I  might 
exemplify  by  citing  familiar  lustaaces ;  but,  test  that  alioutd  be 
invidioibi,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that,  not  to  mention  more  im 
portaiit  clmiigos,  many  a  Nurtliem  momhcr  of  CongTi'«»  goes  to 
Washington  a  dadtfl  or  a  trochee,  and  cotnce  home  an  amphi- 
irach  or  an  tamhu.  Why  or  how  oxtomiil  phyracnl  caunea,  as 
climate  and  modes  of  life,  Bhoitld  affect  pr«>nnnciHlJou.  wo  cannot 
i^ ;  bat  it  is  evidftnt  that  material  tnllDenc«8  of  some  sort  are 
prodndng  a  change  in  our  iKxIily  constitution,  and  we  are  fast 
acquiring  a  dintinct  national  Anglo-American  type.  That  the 
delicate  organa  of  articulation  ahoold  participate  in  cuob  tc-ndcn- 
dee,  is  altogether  natural ;  and  tho  operation  of  the  cansc«  which 
give  rise  to  them,  is  palpable  even  in  our  hand-writing,  wliich,  if 
not  uniform  witli  itiwlf,  is  generally  so  anlLke  common  Kngllah 
acript  an  to  be  readily  distinguished  from  it. 

To  tho  joint  operation,  then,  of  these  two  causce,  tmiTcraal 
readiug  and  climatic  influences,  we  must  ascribe  our  liabit  of 
dwelling  upon  vowel  and  di|ihthongal  Bounds,  orilrawling,  if  tliat 
term  be  imistod  upon.     Tlus  peculiarity,  it  mUKt  be  admitted,  la 
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eztremuly  disagreeable,  p&rdnilftrl}-  to  a  delicate  and  fustldiotui 
native  ear,  to  wliicli  long  familiarity  has  rendered  tlie  litugungo 
TOfllc-ifntly  intelligible  even  wbeo  not  pronounced  witb  marked 
diBtinctocea ;  but  it  ia  often  noticed  by  foreignera  u  botb  raakiiig 
m  moro  readily  anderetood  by  tbom  ia  epeakiog  oar  own  toogna^ 
and  OS  connectctl  witli  a  fle:dbillt/  of  organ  vUch  enablM  lu  t« 
acquire  a  bett^  proRuaeialion  of  otber  languages  tlian  i»  usual 
witb  EngliHbtnbri.*  Iti  any  case,  u,  in  rijiito  of  the  old  adages 
epeoch  i»  given  ns  tliat  wo  may  make  our«cIve«  uudenttood,  our 
dmwitng,  however  proloogod,  U  proforablo  to  the  uansoooa, 
foggy,  mnmbling  tbickne«8  of  articiilntion  which  cbaractorisM 
the  cockDoy,  and  is  not  unfroijuentlj  nfToctod  by  EnglishraoD  of 
u  belter  ela«e. 

It  is  to  the  same  tendency  to  a  prolonged  and  oonaeq^nentli 
distinct  pronuDciation  of  tho  vowcla,  that  we  are  to  aacribo 
general  retention  of  Bome,  and  tlie  partial  preservation  of  otlier, 
Towel  aouudfl  iu  America,  now  pretty  uniionnly  banished  out  of 
the  urOioepy  of  English  writers  on  proaaneiation,  Ibongfa  not 
yet  qnite  out  of  the  actual  apesoh  of  the  BritiOi  people.  One 
of  thc«o  is  ilie  Hound  of  o  in  lums,  intenttediate  betwoon  ths 
partidplo  known  and  tho  noun  nitn.  This  is  rather  peonliar  to 
Nitw  England,  and  is  uhciI  in  eo<it,  which  is  not  made  to  rbymo 
with  ^iicta  or  boat,  and  in  many  other  words,  Tlie  other  is  the 
long  0  in  t^gfv,  which  Walker  and  his  sequela  make  ideatical 
witb  a  innate.  Thin  latter  »ouni).  as  I  have  before  remarked,  is 
by  most  Continental  phonologifitA  justly  regarded  at  distinct  from 
the  a  in  /ate,  and  as  properly  the  long  vowel  corroaixjnding 
to  the  abort  a  in  carry  ;  but  it  seems  destined  to  cxtincrtinn,  and 
America  is  in  this  respect  following  tho  example  of  Kiighmd. 


•  Ths  Influence  of  Itte  habit  of  full  and  dtatlDct  nrUctilslIan  tn  tbs  onboepf 
of  the  imUre  language  upon  our  praDUDciatloo  of  tarflga  loagnea,  to  well  «• 
«np1tfM  in  ti)i<  T«MliD«M  wiUi  wlikh  Italian*  Mquin)  a  good  EBgllab  acotnt. 
UToM  of  Ihe  ttuiDJuire,  or  even  Oolblc  natloiiH.  luam  to  apoak  Xogllali  to  well 
u  Uw  llallai:*.  'The.  mnie  n'liiark  »pj>lin  wlib  gnat  forcw  to  Ihe  Turk*.  Tbo 
artieulatlon  of  I'urlcivti  U  ao  iliuUnrt,  Uot  ii|)on  firat  hMring  il,  jou  follow  Cba 
speaker,  xjrilitbic  by  >yllablc.  Tbc  Tuika  acquire  the  fowoda  of  fonjfo 
tonguni  witli  gnwt  fscUit;.  The  oonunoo  Mftl-cDcnron  of  ConMktittnopliv , 
upon  tu^aring  a  fondgn  naow.  wOl  at  oooe  repeat  it,  onrt  wrltp  it  dowe  for  ■ 
gnrlng,  wtth,  u  oloH  a  eoDfannitf  to  the  crae  proDondatiOD  as  tba  Aral 
nlpltntwl  adiniU  of, 
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There  is,  in  many  pnrts  of  the  United  States,  a  strange  cod< 
fueiuii  with  rogard  to  the  ttm  of  the  letter  r.  Indeed,  scaru^y 
aiij'  cousonantal  Mimd  nodergoes  so  mozij  modificatioDS  in  pro- 
nimclation  in  different  countries  as  tUiit.  In  some  lungaagce  it  is 
prououuced  with  a  viliratioa  of  tho  uvnia,  and  is  at  tho  eainc 
time  di^tictly  gattural ;  in  otbcn,  it  ie  articolatod  with  a  rapid 
Tibration  of  the  tongno,  and  a  etrong  emission  of  tlie  breath ;  in 
the  Sandwicli  Islanda  it  is  ecarcely  distdngnishablc  from  7,*  and 
though  marlced  by  the  rough  breathing  in  Bome  parts  of  the 
Britiiih  ifilandj,  In  others  it  is  but  »n  aspiration  almost  as  inardco- 
lute  as  h.  The  Romans  called  this  ooosonaat  the  Utcra  cani'no, 
the  Huarliug  letter,  and  the  modem  Italians  pronounce  it  with  a 
very  forcible  trill.  I  believs  the  pronDneiation  I  mentioned  as 
charartcriKtio  of  some  American  diatriota,  is  not  pouuliar  to  the 
Unit^l  States,  but  oocnra  also  in  England.  It  connstii  in  sap- 
prewing  tlie  r  where  it  should  bo  heard,  aud  addiug  it  where  it 
sliouUI  not.  One  nocd  not  go  a  day's  journey  from  Now  York 
to  find  od  seated  persona  who  call  the  municipaJ  rule  of  action 
tho  hr,  and  yot  style  tho  pnseagc  from  ono  room  to  another  a 
doah. 

Analogous  to  this  aro  two  Xnglish  vulgarisms,  from  which  we 
are  almost  wholly  free.  No  American  yomig  lady  laments  that 
ehe  "  nerer  knows  when  to  kaea*peraie  the  haU^''* ;  nor  is  any 
OMLtlantic  Weller  embarruaed  as  to  whether  he  shall  spell  vtal 
with  a  we.  To  ears  accustomed  to  discriminate  between  the 
use  and  omifuioQ  of  the  A,  and  between  the  letters  v  and  w,  it 
esems  strange  that  tbey  can  ever  be  confonnded ;  but  I  believe 
thoy  aro  nowhere  so  clearly  distinguished  as  in  the  United  States. 
The  Greeks  and  Komana,  as  I  hare  obMnrcd  in  a  former  lecture, 
had  the  samo  embarrassment  as  tho  vulgar  English  with  respect 
to  tho  A/  and  it  finally  disappeared  from  tbo  articulation  of  the 
SoutJiem  Komance  langnages  altogether.  Were  it  not  for  the 
Influence  of  printing,  the  roagli  breathing  of  the  h  would  prob- 
al)ly  long  before  tliis  have  ceased  to  be  heard  in  English  ;  and  It 
ix  to  the  same  cause  alone  that  we  are  to  aacnbe  the  perpetuation 


*  l^is  p<^culiar  nnlculaliod  of  r  In  fminil  kIm  In  dinlucta  of  Airdinln.  wd  In 
some  dIstrirU  on  tbe  Italo-Sn-lss  AI|itne  frontier.  A  forefrn  aa  llniJi  li  diffi. 
Ciill  to  dctcidc  whether  tlw  natives  aaj  Kirehe  or  KOtfte. 
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of  tlte  duJinirtion  lK!tw<?en  the  v  uid  tbo  w,  oiil>  or  tlie  other  vt 
which  luut  lionomtt  obmlete  in  tho  pronunciatioa  of  mcMt  hiri- 
giiH^  wliioh  urigiiuill/  pOiwewKHl  tliittti  buth. 

But  to  rutnrn :  there  nra  other  iliffennum  betwoeo  oar  Anicc^ 
c*n  actvut  luid  tJiut  of  the  Kitglifih,  which  ire  tui  jet  too  floetiog 
*nd  Hilttilo  to  Bilmit  of  iIc-fiiiitioQ ;  and  In  fact  WO  dlSer  oe  widely 
luiinng  oanwlvm  in  tlii«  pnrtienlar  ns  &nj  of  us  do  from  the  pw> 
]»lo  of  Great  Britain.  So  fiu-  as  thwo  ahftdcs  of  ftiticalBtioti  am 
be  cliaracterix«d,  the^  ftma  to  me  to  He  chiefly  in  tlte  intonatioD ; 
and  I  think  uo  Kutern  man  can  hear  a  native  of  Uio  UhvdMippt 
Valley  use  the  O  vocative,  or  obfierre  tlie  Southora  proaanoift- 
tion  of  ejacnltktory  or  otiier  enipltiitio  plinuea,  without  ptroeiviof; 
a  very  inarkod,  thoagh  often  indwcrihablG,  diiference  betwoan 
di«ir  luid  our  ntteroncc  of  ttio  ainifl  tbinjp. 

Thu  inM^ity,  and  the  future  liannunioiw  defvlopuieat  of  oor 
oommoti  Anglican  «peech  in  England  and  America,  nretJirealODod 
by  ft  multitude  of  disturbing  intlueuL'(».  Ijiu^u^,  h«tng  a  liv- 
iofc  or^nic  thing,  is,  by  the  very  condition  of  itd  viul  e-ti^ictii-o, 
by  the  luw  of  life  itself,  ncoeHfiuiiy  olwityx  in  a  progrenve,  or  ot 
Ivsmt  »  thictiiiitiiig  utate.  To  fix  it,  tltorefore,  to  petrify  it  into 
iramtitable  fomui,  w  iinpofeible ;  and,  were  it  pomiblo,  would  bo 
fatal  to  il  Rtf  a  maliuiti  of  iiitcrooninnniicntion  («uitOfl  to  thu  cvuf' 
ohangi-ful  life  of  man,  At  the  same  time,  Kuneihlng  can  and 
ehonld  bo  done  to  check  its  propeanty  to  waodorii^  Ki^wth,  and 
«Bp<>ciaIly  the  too  rapid  divorjtence  of  wliat  may  uliimat-'ly  ho- 
oome  the  two  great  dialects  of  tlio  KngliiUi  tongup.  At  prcwnt, 
the  predominance  of  the  commercial  and  the  |xi1itical  over  tiie 
social  relatiffiif)  of  the  two  countrirA,  innlctM  the  unity  nf  nur  writ- 
ten epcecli  oApoctally  important;  but  the  woivdorfut  tncrcaM  in 
tlic  fetdliticA  of  travel,  deatined  pcrhape  to  be  mperaedod  by  other 
fltill  iwift^T  oonvcynncet*,  i*  eonrtnnlly  miiltiplying  th«  inwins  «iMi 
the  OMBuiionti  of  penwuni  commuuicHtion  iMilu-i-eu  Uie  twu  peupla^ ; 
and,  iiido(>d,  we  are  tUrcndy  in  time,  almort  in  s(iii(re,  nearer  to 
Euglmid  than  to  the  remoter  ImrrftTB  of  4»iir  <»«»  widc-Aprrud  em- 
pire. Tlic  liua  is,  ev^n  now,  no  limgrr  what  Ilnnirv  found  tiie 
Adriatio — a  gulf  of  disAociation — but  a  bund  of  union,  a  iHithway 
of  rapid  intcroommunion,  and  with  ineromtod  fnyptem-y  of  indi- 
*  vidanJ  iDtcrcuursei,  gruwti  aluo  the  ini{wrttnoo  of  tlie  identity  ot 
our  spoken  tongnu.    I^t  inc,  therefore,  oxpras  my  entirv  diweni 
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from  tlie  viowH  of  tbose  who  tronld  imbitLer  the  rivalries  of  coin- 
merco  bj  the  jeoloodos  of  a  diecordant  dInIoc;t— who  would  hasten 
tfae  pnKWM  of  separation  between  the  st/ick  anil  the  offihoot,  and 
cat  off  the  ions  of  tbe  Pilgrim  and  the  CavHlier  frtim  their  com- 
mon inheritaiin;  in  Cliaumr  and  Spemier,  and  Baoon  and  Sfaake- 
^leare,  and  ftttiton  ami  Fuller,  by  Amurieanizing,  and  conee- 
qucntljr  denaturalizing,  tlie  lan^age  in  which  oar  forefathera 
have  spoken,  and  praj'ed,  and  anng,  for  a  thoiuand  ^cars.  li  we 
cannot  prevent  so  aid  a  calamity,  let  us  not  volantarily  aooclerate 
^1L  Let  us  not,  witli  malice  prepense,  go  about  to  repnblicanizo 
our  orthogi-aphy  and  oar  smtax,  our  gnunmars  and  oar  diction- 
urica,  our  nursery  hymns  and  onr  Bibles,  until*  by  the  foree  of 
irrtKtetible  Influences,  our  language  ahall  bare  revolutionized  it- 
fldf.  When  our  own  metaphysical  inquiries  slialt  establish  a  wiaer 
philosophy  than  thai  of  iiiiMu ;  when  a  Columbian  Shakeepeara 
shall  awake  to  create  a  new  and  tranaceDdent  genus  of  dramatio 
oompoaitioQ ;  and  when  the  oeceesitics  of  a  loftier  iosphmtioa 
shall  itiipcl  our  bome-bom  baixls  to  the  fmniiog  of  a  nobler  die- 
iuQ  thou  the  poetic  dialect  of  Albion,  it  will  bo  soon  enougli 
to  repudiate  tliat  comnmnity  of  speech,  which,  in  spite  of  the- 
keenly  conflicting  interet<U  of  politics  and  of  oommercc,  makes  ua 
still  one  with  the  peo]ilu  uf  England. 

The  iuconveiiicncos  nL-^ultiug  from  the  existence  of  local  dia- 
lects arc  very  eeriouit  obstack-H  to  national  progrcttn,  to  tlie  growth 
of  a  ooQiprehensive  and  enligbtcQed  patriotitiui,  to  the  creatioa  of 

popular  hteniture,  and  to  tlie  difTueion  of  general  culture.  In 
a  state  where  the  diflerHnces  of  apooeh  are  nmuerous  and  great, 
tlie  community  is  divided  into  so  many  disjoiutvd  fragmeutu,  that 
the  notion  of  a  coninioriwcHlch  can  scareely  be  devulogjcd ;  for 
apcoch  is  the  great  mudium  of  sympathy  between  man  and  man  ; 
and  even  the  animoattes  of  rival  religiona  are  not  more  duup- 
soatcd  and  irreconcilable  U>an  the  joaloOBiee  and  repnguanciei, 
which  never  fail  to  exist  becwoon  neighboring  pooplat  who  liave 
no  common  tongue.  Where  there  are  nuiueruus  dialeota,  hut  few 
can  be  ao  far  cultivated  aa  to  poaaeaa  a  living  titentture,  and  loany 
ffrau  will  exist  only  in  the  form  of  nnwrittuii  ^jx^ch.  Poverty, 
want  of  opportunity,  secttoual  [Hide,  will  prevent  most  uf  tboee 
who  have  no  written  iangttage  from  aoq^uiriug  the  dialect  of  their  * 
more  fortunate  uuigltbon  who  possaflB  a  Uterattire ;  and  hot  few 
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intelligeat  philanthropistA  wUl  occupy  tttenofielTCH  with  tlie  iatcK 
leotoal  or  the  Bpiritual  intcreets  of  tlioeo  TJth  vthom,  tbcojib  of 
the  same  nute  and  tbo  aune  oomtnonwealth,  they  can  cotnmntii- 
cnte  onl^  Uirougli  an  interpreter.  Wliat  we  coiwider  dietortiomi 
of  our  motbertonguo  ara  inoru  offomlvo  to  tu  than  the  wident 
diverntiw  botweeu  it  tmd  uouUIod  languages;  and  ire  regard 
a  foUow-Qituon,  wbo  apeaks  a  marbod  provincial  ZngUsh,  witli  n 
eont<mpt  and  nvDwion  whidi  wo  do  not  b«tow  upon  the  for 
eignor  who  R^x-iikd  no  Engliith  at  all.  The  nnhappy  jealoniiM 
which  haTo  a  hundred  times  defeated  the  hojiog  of  Italian  pa- 
triots, are  very  intimately  connected  with  their  differenoea  of  tan- 
goage.  Every  province,  every  great  city,  has  its  dialect,  often 
nuiotelligible,  always  ridiculous,  to  the  natives  of  a  difFcreot  lo* 
culity ;  and  one  finds  in  the  popular  literature  of  Italy — ns  for 
ioptance  in  the  Sooohia  lEapita — frvqnent  exbibitioiu  of  a  mutual 
bate,  Bp]»n9itly  imbittered  quite  as  much  liy  diflereaccs  of 
speech,  ns  by  rivalries  of  interest.  Of  course,  all  edncnted  per* 
SOD6  know  the  Tuscan,  wbieli  the  great  Florontinos,  Dante  and 
Petrmrcli  and  Boocaodo,  made  the  longnaga  of  literatura ;  but,  as 
ByroD  says, 

-  P«w  ItaUuw  «p«*fc  th«  rlgbt  EtiUMU  "t 

and  in  Sicily,  the  people  rcpndiate  not  only  the  Tuscan  dialect 
but  the  Italian  name.  Fiftoeo  or  twenty  of  the  provincial  dia- 
lects have  been  reduced  to  writTng,  and  more  or  lees  made  known 
by  the  presB ;  but  one  only  has  twoome  a  mediom  of  commaDloi- 
tion  beyond  lis  own  native  borders.  Erery  Italian,  then,  has  two 
languagoi,  ono  for  his  borne,  his  &^de,  his  friends,  tbo  niLrrow 
plain  or  valley  or  mountain  he  calls  his  country  ;  another,  for  all 
the  world  without ;  and  he  bestows  the  nnkindly  name  of  for- 
eigner apon  ereo  his  brotlior  Italian,  when  his  speech  bewcayi 
him  as  a  native  of  an  adjacent  provinoo. 

The  inconveniences  of  local  dialects  are  infinite  to  the  people 
of  a  country  divided  by  thorn ;  and  nothing  bnt  pemonal  nlMerra* 
tioQ  can  enable  m  to  realize  the  annoyances  of  a  traveller,  wbo, 
derfring  to  extend  his  observations  beyond  the  ^here  of  the  hotel 
and  the  mnaeum,  and  to  learn  something  of  the  rural  and  donM^ 
tie  life  of  the  people,  finds  bis  curiosity  hourly  balflod  by  the  iio- 
pot^biljty  of  free  communication  with  tbo  bumble  classos  of 
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matij  EaropeoD  oountriee,  where  the  dialect  changes  almost  at 
emrj  post. 

The  philaQtliropifit  ma;  extract  some  oanaolation  oat  of  thia 
oo&fosion,  in  the  reflection  that  the  want  of  a  conunnnitj  of 
speech,  in  coontriee  of  ancient,  deep-roote<),  anil  fixed  institntions, 
though  a  great,  is  not  an  unniixeil,  btiI.  Like  the  correspondiD^ 
pecnliaritie«  of  local  costume,  occupation,  and  halite,  ithaa  its  use 
in  the  scheme  of  Providence,  aa  a  mcana  of  checking  the  spread 
of  popnlar  excitumcntit,  and  a  tc»n  rapid  movement  of  bociaI 
changes,  which,  though  ultimatetj  beneficial,  yet,  like  the  raios 
of  hcsTon,  produce  their  beet  effect,  when  neither  very  hastily 
precipitated  nor  very  frequently  repeated, 
^  We  cannot,  npoa  either  ade  of  the  ocean,  expect  to  he  exempt 
from  that  general  law  of  langoage,  which,  more  than  anj  thing 
else^  at^es  it  to  he  man's  work,  not  his  nature — the  law  of  per* 
petnal  change.  Man  himself  is  immortal,  immutahle.  His  pa»> 
Bi^ns,  his  appetitos,  his  powers,  are  ererTwhere  and  at  all  tinMS, 
in  kind,  almost  in  de|;;ree,  suhetantially  the  same ;  bnt  whatsoever 
/  he  fBafaiona  Is  infinite  in  variety  of  striicture,  frail  in  architecture, 
unntahle  in  form,  aiul  tranHitfiry  in  duration.  All  this  is  emi- 
nently true  of  liiH  tonguagi;,  and  therefore,  I  repeat,  to  this  law 
onr  speech  mu^t  how.  But  we  may  eUU  avail  ourselves  of  a  great 
varicly  of  means  and  cireamstanccs  peculiar  to  modem  0Ode^» 
to  retard  the  decay  of  our  tongue,  and  to  prevent  its  disBipation 
into  a  moltitude  of  independent  dialects. 

The  original  caosea  of  dialectic  difference  are  very  obeenre ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  depend  on  the  physical 
ioflnencea  of  climate,  they  are  OBually  very  reetricted  in  their  ter- 
ritoiial  range.  In  coontnes  oaturallj  divided  into  utmaoons  dis- 
tricts separated  by  mountains,  rivers,  marshes,  or  other  obrtaclea 
to  free  intercommunication,  every  isolated  locality  has  usually  its 
own  peculiarities  of  siHwi^b,  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  in 
proportion  as  the  community  is  more  or  loss  cat  off  from  inter- 
conrse  with  tho  nation  at  lirgb.  As  the  coostntctitHi  of  roads, 
canals,  and  otfaor  means  of  truuport,  opens  nsw  channels  and  in- 
ereasod  facilities  of  oommerco,  these  pecnltaritieB  disappear ;  and 
in  all  parta  of  the  civilized  wtvld,  snch  internal  improvements 
are  rapidly  extending,  and  nnmeroos  local  dialects,  and  even 
some  iudcpundcnt  langnsgm,  i>eem  doomed  to  a  speedy  extinction. 
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Tliu  CRuaea  which  tend  Eo  extirpate  exutin^  dialeetic  pecolu 
tiisa,  arc  evon  mon;  p«»wt'rfull^'  iDflnuntial  In  prp%'pnting  tJio  for- 
uulton  of  diveruitim ;  uiO  tliu  pb^nual  eLftnistvr  of  oar  ovru  ter- 
xixotj  is  eaob  m  to  cneoangc  tlio  hopo  tiiat  our  ^N}«cb,  wliioh,  if 
not  absolntclj  tionio^nooui)  u  now  pm{itnyc<l  hj  40,(XrO.OOO  of 
HKQ,  in  ono  uiilirokcn  tnaA,  with  a  unifirnuity  of  n-]iitli  tJicrt'  U 
perliapn  no  other  oxanipip,  will  wcnpe  that  division  which  luu 
shattered  some  laogiiagtn  of  Uie  Old  World  into  fn^riucnu  Ukv 
thorn  of  the  ooitforiat)  of  Babel.  The  goographj  of  ibu  ITnitod 
States  prasents  few  loculities  emted  to  human  habitatiuo,  tlmt  tn 
at  the  tame  time  iaacceasible  to  modern  improveii  inwlus  of  i 
mutiicatioii.  TIio  uuTts^road,  tho  lailwuj,  ilin  U^lc^raph, 
nuils,  tlio  now«p*por,  penetrate  to  crory  wxiludod  nook,  addruM 
thomsolvofl  to  every  f  rco  inhnbitant,  and  RpuUc  ev^rywhora  ■ 
and  tbu  game  dialect 

ludepeodontlT  of  the  inflneiioes  of  ph^ool  iinprovornont,  or 
mtbor  perhaps  as  »  fniit  of  It,  tliero  are  eircnmataxioM  la  the  con* 
dition  of  niodeni  8oci»ty  wbicb  nre  conittanUy  actiro  in  Out  oradi- 
oation  of  ita  minor  differences,  and  in  prodnciiig  a  gvacrnl  amat' 
gamxtioti  of  all  its  conMtiliicnt?,  and  a  lLanuoD3r  between  itU 
itiKtnimcntnlitiGM  nul  inlieruntly  dinxinUint.  Kon,  thniigb  indi- 
vidnally  tern  utatinnary,  lutw  attached  to  locaUty,  aro  becoming 
more  gn^rions  in  tho  nuum ;  tbo  socb]  element  ia  more  aetire^;, 
the  notion  of  tbu  aolidority  ami  omcntJol  unity  of  ]MrticTalar 
tiooA,  if  not  of  tlio  meo,  ia  more  a  matter  of  ^nenU  eonacion*- 
n«es;  the  intcrcctf)  of  diOsrcnt  elaesM  and  diririctA  aro  mora, 
doaely  interwoven,  luid  the  operations  of  gDvemmenbi  arc  morA^ 
comprehooBive  and  difhued,  tiiaji  at  any  fonuor  liirtorieal  epoch. 
Look,  for  iiulHni.'e,  at  the  iiifluimco  of  tho  uiunelary  eorponitiouA 
(KHinectcd  with  rtnanoe,  with  internal  improrempnti),  witli  iire- 
ineurouce,  nud  wilh  nianufaclures.  Tho  negotiability  of  their 
capital  diffunes  their  propriotowliip  thron^fb  widi-  r  ■■■  ■  -  f  ter- 
ritor}',  tbrtmgh  all  ctii8M>8  of  society.     Their  lulmi  i   ns 

ijiilren  frefjocnt  coaimunieiilion  between  thfor  sbarelioldont,  and 
lietween  tho  din!ii>tion  and  iU  numeroosagenti^  aa  well  sm  with  tlia 
millions  who  in  one  way  and  anotbor  aro  affected  by  tbtnr  upei»'4 
tione,  and  thtta  orory  otiu  of  tiiuto  corporatiooB,  mifioliieTous  aa  in 
nuuij  refipccta  their  inflncnco  ia,  aonro«  ak  a  bond  of  cnnnoution,  a  -j 
moans  and  on  oocoaion  of  more  iotloiato  coniiunnication  betweM ' 
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dty  atid  country,  rode  and  cultlrstcd,  ridi  and  ftoor.  Add  tn 
tlicM:  our  great  cluritioa,  Uio  crowning  glor^'  of  tlnn  age,  wbicb 
combine  Uie  cflorta,  liumonizQ  tLo  eymputliiuB,  and  briog  to- 
gether in  free  oommunion  iboumnda,  who,  bat  for  inch  attiwy 
tioos,  Lad  nerer  tiaan  led  to  aot  or  tliiuk  or  speak  in  itniiiOQ  ;  and 
fnrtLfir,  oar  political  aasoctatious,  which  gather  their  annual 
mjriadB  to  tisteo  to  the  lirlug  roiou  of  docjUL-acc  from  the  month 
of  one  orator  onraed  oa  the  banks  of  tbo  MittoaeipiH,  of  another 
who  learned  bis  English  in  the  lumber  camps  of  Ibinc,  ftnd  of  % 
tlurd  who  dwolls  by  the  litkes  of  the  great  Northwest — all  speak- 
ing, and  BO  all  teaching,  one  dialect  of  one  tongne.  In  like  mnn- 
ner,  oor  GoTenuneot,  acting  tbrongli  its  army,  its  oav;,  it«  reve> 
na&fienncc,  its  poet-ofBce,  is  continoalljr  mingling,  in  all  its  d«- 
partmentis  the  eeptrate  ingredicDts  of  our  popalation,  coaununing 
dailr  with  the  remotest  eorneie,  ererywhere  employing,  and  forc- 
ing all  alike  to  employ,  one  form  of  syntax,  one  standard  of 
^leeoh,  one  medium  of  thuughL 

I  beliere  the  art  of  printing,  eapecially  by  its  creation  of  the 
periodical  press,  togetlier  witli  the  general  difEunion  of 'education 
which  the  press  alone  faaa  made  pof«ible,  is  tlie  most  efficient  in- 
strumentality in  producing  uniformity  of  language  and  extiipat- 
ing  distinctions  of  dialect  With  modern  faeilitiee  of  tranait  and 
transport,  and  the  present  gnat  tendency  to  oentrnlixation,  the 
leading  cJty  periodicals  are  snre  of  almofit  uuivenal  circulnlion. 
They  are  more  read  and  more  quoted  tlian  any  otlter  fionrcea  of 
information.  The  improved  aocuraicy  of  reporters  nukee  tlie 
uewapupurs  clianiiola  throngh  whicli  not  the  tlitniglitit  only,  l>ut 
almost  the  very  accents  of  popolor  speakore,  are  publislicd  to  tlte 
nation ;  and  eo  swift  is  our  postal  comninniciUion,  tlmt  wordtt  ut- 
tarod  today  by  a  groat  orator  in  Kew  York,  are  repeated  to-mor- 
row in  every  bsmlet  of  a  torritoty  as  large  as  the  Spanish  pemn- 
sola. 

The  influence  of  printing,  and  of  a  general  ability  to  read,  iit 
first  producing,  and  then  maintaining,  a  nnifomuty  of  dialect,  is 
remarkably  and  curiously  excmpHSed  in  tbe  Christian  population 
of  Uollas  and  Ada  IhUnor. 

He  modem  Greeks,  as  they  are  called  for  reasons  of  oouTen- 
ienco  and  because  of  their  community  of  speech,  are  a  people,  or 
rather  group  of  frugniuuts  of  iMwiilt*,  very  divoraj  in  their  origin 
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and  very  macb  Mattered  io  their  abodes  extending  throoi^h  the 
wbolc  Torkiob  empire  as  well  la  the  Hellenic  torrit4>ry  proper, 
liviog  ia  muiQ  oommnaities,  often  Kparated  hy  vrido  difiCauoee  or 
hj  impunble  nAturol  baurierB,  lorTOTuided  hy  tribes  ^)eaking 
Tet7  different  kngiLagoB,  and  therefore  expoaed  to  coutlmul  Bnd 
diaoordant  comptiona  of  apeeob ;  at  th«  aame  time  the^  liavo,  id 
general,  little  rolationahip  to  the  old  Hellenic  race,  few  commoa 
poHUcal  interoBt^  and  tittle  social  or  ocmnnercial  intereonnc. 
Their  00I7  bond  of  real  union  ia  tlieir  creed,  vhicb,  aniong  them, 
mippliee  Uie  same  place  that  commonil^  of  blood  doea  In  other 
nations.  The  ancient  Greeks,  occapjing  the  same  localitJcs,  much 
luuru  nearly  allied  iu  blood,  more  oloaelj  connected  politically, 
poMestdng  greater  facilities  and  motives  for  perBonal  int«Tconi- 
monication,  often  gathering  from  their  remotest  colonies  at  tbe 
great  metropolitan  fedtivals  of  Athena,  of  Corinth,  and  other 
Htitlenic  citiua,  and,  abore  all,  poaaaued  of  a  common  Ittetmtare 
vrhoae  oUoweat  dainties  wcro  the  dail^  broad  of  evct^  Qreek  fat> 
tcUect,  oerertbelaBa,  not  only  apoko,  but  wrote,  in  duJecta  distiih 
goiabed  by  palpable  diffcrenooe  of  articulation,  infleetioD,  c3rotax, 
and  Tocahnlary.  The  modern  Qreoks,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
fl|>eak  and  write,  not  indeed  with  entiie  onlformitT,  yet.  Mining 
some  limited  though  remarkable  local  exeeptlona,  with  a  general 
aimilaritir  of  dialect  vcrj  sddorn  found  in  langnagea  whoae  tarn* 
toriiil  mngu  is  m  groat. 

!Now  tUo  inflnonee  which  baa  been  most  active  in  prodno- 
log  this  remarkable  nniformif^,  ia  the  circulation  of  printed 
books  and  journals  emplojing  d>e  same  vocabulary,  and  follow- 
ing the  lame  orthography  and  the  same  syntax.  Tike  effects 
have  reunited  from  the  mine  caoiio  in  Germany.  The  dJfilwTfit 
are  dying  out,  just  in  proportion  aa  the  more  general  dtsMmin** 
tioa  of  inetmctioo  multiplica  readers  and  euooura^ee  the  diffttfion 
of  printed  matter.  If  printing  has  not  yet  conferred  the  some 
honeUt  upon  Italy,  it  is  because  the  detestable  tynmntea,  nnder 
which  tlie  poninnila  has  groaned  for  centuries,  have  fettered  the 
press  and  excluded  the  masaea  from  the  advantages  of  edocatlon. 
AVhere  there  are  neither  bocka  nor  jonruals,  there  con  bo  no 
readers;  and  where  language  is  not  controlled  and  bartnoniMd 
hy  literature,  the  oollo<]uiaI  apeeeh  will  bo  variable,  irrognlar,  and 
dhnrepant. 
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Of  all  countries  known  ia  historj,  the  Nortli  American  repab- 
Ee  is  most  oonspicaomly  marked  bj  the  fttaoti,  or  rather  the  ab> 
spncE,  of  rank  and  eocdal  distioctious,  liy  oommuHity  of  intereBts, 
by  ineccsant  and  all-pervading  intereommunloatioii,  bj  the  nni- 
vereal  difFoidon  of  education,  and  by  abundant  futility  of  aooen^ 
not  only  to  the  periodical  conduita,  but  to  the  jKrmanent  re«er> 
v(HiB  of  knowledgi:.  The  condition  of  England  ia  in  all  thees  re- 
spects dofely  a^mllatcd  to  that  of  the  United  Statce ;  and  not 
onlj  the  methods,  bnt  the  instmmcnte,  of  popular  infcmction  are 
&Bt  beeomlng  the  same  in  both ;  and  there  is  a  growing  convic- 
tion among  tiie  wise  of  the  two  greet  empira^  that  the  hlgliest 
interoBts  of  both  will  be  promoted  by  reciprocal  good-will  and 
mirwtrioted  interoooree,  perilled  by  j^oueiee  and  eetrangement. 

Favored,  then,  by  the  mighty  elective  affinities,  the  powerful 
harmonic  attractions,  which  subsist  between  the  American  and 
the  Englishman  aa  brothent  of  one  blood,  one  speedy  one  faith, 
we  may  reawnably  hope  that  the  Anglican  tongue  on  both  addes 
of  the  Atlantic,  as  it  grows  in  flexibility,  comprohcnsiTcness, 
eocjncaaon,  wealth,  will  also  mora  and  more  clearly  manifest  the 
organic  uni^  of  its  branches,  and  that  oatioual  jealou^ee,  mate- 
rial riralriee,  narrow  interests,  will  not  disjoin  and  shatter  that 
)];reat  instrument  of  social  advancement  wlucti  Grod  made  one,  as 
He  noade  one  the  spirit  of  the  nations  that  use  it. 
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